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ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE PROTOTRACTATUS 


By Jinno Kanc 


Witigensten’s ‘Prototractatus’ rases difficult textual questions concerning both its structure and the 
date of rts composition I provide an account of the structure of the ‘Prototractatus’ by investigating 
the hitherto unexplored connections between ut and other early Wittgenstein manuscripts I then con- 
sider the two most influential proposals on us date of composition, made by von Wnght and 
McGuinness, and argue that neither of them stands up to scrutiny I make an alternatwe suggestion, 
and discuss its implications for the significance of the ‘Prototractatus’ in the study of Wettgenstein’s 
early philosophy 


I 


In 1965, GH von Wright found a previously unknown Wittgenstem manu- 
script m Vienna An examination of the manuscript indicated that ıt was 
divided into two parts that had rather different characters The first goes up 
to the first remark on p 103! and contains an apparently early version of 
the Tractatus 1t bears the original German ttle of the Tractatus, “Logisch- 
Philosophische Abhandlung’, and contains most of the remarks we find in 
the Tractatus, as well as its dedication and motto? The actual wording of 
these remarks 1s not exactly the same as that of the corresponding remarks 
in the Tractatus, though the differences are minor in many cases Each of the 
remarks has its number, and the numbering 1s substantially different from 
that of the corresponding remarks Moreover, the remarks in the manuscript 
are not arranged according to ther numbers The second part starts from 
the second remark on p 103 and goes up to p 121, where pp 119-21 are 
devoted to a preface virtually identical with that ın the Tractatus Unlike the 
remarks ın the first part, all but sıx remarks in the second part have exactly 

1 Most pages of the manuscript have their page numbers, and I follow them in this paper 
The first couple of pages are unnumbered, however, and I cite them by indicating the ordinal 
numbers corresponding to their order in the manuscnpt 

2 Wrtgenstein, Tractatus Logico-Philosophicus, w CK Ogden (London Routledge, 1922), 
tr D Pears and B McGumness (London Routledge, 1961) References to the remarks of 


the Tractatus are made by their numbers Unless indicated otherwise, I follow Pears and 
McGuinness’ translation 
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the same numbers as their counterparts (the six exceptions occur on 
pp 108-9, with their numbers enclosed in square brackets), and their word- 
ing 1s also completely identical in most cases These features strongly suggest 
that the remarks in the second part were directly incorporated into the 
Tractatus In collaboration with Brian McGuinness and Tauno Nyberg, von 
Wright subsequently rearranged the remarks of the first part of the 
manuscript in order of ther numbers and published the result ın 1971 under 
the title Prototractatus 3 

PT is undeniably a welcome addition to the pre-Tractatus Wittgenstem 
manuscripts we have today, which chiefly include the 1913 ‘Notes on Logic’ 
(hereafter NZ), the 1914 ‘Notes Dictated to GE Moore’ (hereafter MM), and 
the three wartime notebooks which Wittgenstein wrote from August 1914 to 
January 1917 (hereafter NB 1, NB 2 and NB 3 respectively) + On the other 
hand, however, PT 1s a problematic document, raising difficult textual ques- 
tions regarding its composition Two problems are particularly pressing 

First, ıt 1s not clear how Wittgenstein composed PT This problem arises 
because PT is not an independent work but ıs mostly based on Wittgen- 
stein’s other manuscripts, the passage on the front page of PT indicating that 
the majority of its remarks come directly from them (I shall return to this 
passage in the next section) It ıs conceivable that Wittgenstein extracted 
the remarks in PT from other manuscripts entirely at random, without any 
orgamzing principle there must be some rough structure But what kind of 
structure? As I have already said, the remarks ın PT are not arranged 
according to ther numbers, and m many cases they are not organized 
thematically either, all too often jumping unexpectedly from one topic to 
another which does not seem to be related Indeed, it ıs very hard to see 
what sort of organizing principle could be operative behind the apparently 
chaotic assemblage of the remarks in PT” 

Secondly, ıt 1s not clear when Wittgenstem wrote PT Unlike the three 
wartime notebooks that were essentially the diaries Wittgenstein kept, PT 
does not contain any explicit date regarding its composition Again, unlike 
NL and MN,° whose dates of composition can easily be figured out from 


3B McGumness et al (eds), Prototractatus, tr Pears and McGuinness (London Routledge, 
1971, 1996) The original manuscript 1s reproduced in facsumile ın the book In what follows I 
refer to the first part of the original manuscript, not the reconstructed version by McGuinness 
etal, as PT Similarly, the page numbers of the remarks I cite from PT are as they occur m the 
manuscript, not as they are in the reconstructed version I follow Pears and McGuinness’ 
translation unless otherwise indicated 

+ All these manuscripts are published in one volume GH von Wnght and GEM 
Anscombe (eds), Notebooks 1914-1916, 2nd edn (Oxford Blackwell, 1979) WZ and MN appear as 
two appendices of the book 

5 For NL, see McGumness and von Wright (eds), Ludung Witigensteen Cambridge Letters 
(Oxford Blackwell, 1995, hereafter Letters), pp 41-51 For MN, see Letters, pp 88, 102 
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Wittgenstein’s reference to them ın his letters to Russell, we do not have any 
letters or testrmonies ın which PT 1s explicitly mentioned Hence the date of 
its composition remains essentially a matter of conjecture, and this raises the 
question of where we should locate PT in the overall development of 
Wittgenstem’s early philosophy 

The aim of this paper 1s to shed light on these two problems surrounding 
the composition of PT In the next section, I shall provide an account of its 
structure by mvestigating the hitherto unexplored connections between PT 
and other early Wittgenstein manuscripts In the following section I shall 
then consider the two most influential proposals about the date of composi- 
tion of the Prototractatus, offered by von Wnght and McGuinness, and argue 
that neither of them stands up to scrutiny I shall make an alternative 
suggestion, and discuss its implications for the significance of PT in the study 
of Wittgenstein’s early philosophy 


Il 


A careful look at PT reveals a very mteresting feature that seems to me to 
provide a key to its structure several horizontal lines are inserted among its 
remarks There are seven such les, on pp 28, 52, 60, 64, 70, 71 and 78 ê An 
abrupt change of topic or numbering always takes place across these lines, 
and this indicates that each block separated by a line comprises a somewhat 
independent section of PT 

Of course, the hard question 1s how they are independent of one another 
To start with the first section beginning on p 3 and ending on p 28, a 
notable feature of it ıs that ıt contains almost all the remarks with major 
numbers up to 6 — all those with a one-digit number from 1 to 6 and almost 
all those with two- and three-digit numbers prior to 67 In other words, the 
section contains most of the remarks that form the framework of PT For this 
reason, I shall call this section the Core-Prototractatus, or Core-PT for short 

Core-PT has another noteworthy feature the remarks in ıt do not seem to 
originate from the manuscripts we have Only a handful of remarks can be 
traced ın these, and few of them are verbatim citations 8 On the front page of 
PT Wittgenstein writes 


ë The seven or eight further lines from p 103 onwards need not be my concern here as I 
have said, the part that comes after the first remark on p 103 1s not likely to belong to PT 

7 There are 100 such major remarks in PT, no fewer than 88 of them occur im the section 
pp 3-28 The exceptions are 1 2, 1 21, 3 25, 5 08, 5 09, 5 21, 5 22, 5 23, 5 34,5 4, 5 41 and 5 42 

8 There are 14 such remarks out of the entre 284 remarks of Core-PT In order of 
appearance, they are 4 09 (NB, p 8), 4 232 (VL, p 103), 5 06 (NB, p 54), 5 07 (NB, p 54), 2 1513 
(NB, p 32), 2 1516 (NB, p 13), 5 04141 (WL, p 100), 4 10013 (WL, p 106), 5 32 (NB, p 34), 5 332 
(NB, p 34), 5 3321 (NB, p 34), 5 334 (NB, p 34), 4 1022 (NB, p 42) and 4 0115 (NB, p 7) 
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Among these propositions [dese Satze]9 are mserted [gefiigt] all the good propositions 
from my other manuscripts The numbers indicate the order of the propositions and 
their smportance Thus 5 04101 follows 5 041 and ıs followed by 5 0411, which 1s a 
more important proposition than 5 04101 


Here Wittgenstein uses the phrase ‘these propositions’, whose reference 1s 
not clear The passage indicates that the propositions meant are not from 
other manuscripts of Wittgenstein’s The passage also suggests that they 
contain the remarks with major numbers, for Wittgenstem says that the 
remarks from his other manuscripts are ‘inserted’ among them A possible 
hypothesis concerning the origin of Core-PT, then, 1s that the remarks ın it 
are none other than what Wittgensteim refers to as ‘these propositions’ in the 
above passage If we follow this hypothesis, presumably Core-PT was newly 
written as Wittgenstein was composing PT This would then explam why 
only a handful of remarks ın Core-PT can be traced in the other manuscripts 
we have 

Another possible hypothesis ıs that what Wittgenstein refers to as ‘these 
propositions’ are not the entire remarks of Core-PT but those on p 3, and 
that the subsequent remarks up to p 28 originate from some mussing 
manuscript (or manuscripts) We can plausibly conjecture from Elizabeth 
Anscombe’s and Paul Engelmann’s testimonies (‘Introduction’, p 4) that 
several manuscripts of Wittgenstem’s early period were destroyed, so there 1s 
no difficulty m positing the existence of missing manuscripts Also, p 3 by 
itself contains all the remarks with a one-digit number from 1 to 6 as well as 
nine out of thirteen remarks with two-digit numbers prior to 6 In fact, I am 
mclined towards this hypothesis, for ıt strikes me as far-fetched to suppose 
that Wittgenstein means by ‘these propositions’ ın the above passage the 
entire Core-PT ranging from p 3 to p 28 Even if we adopt this hypothesis, 
however, the original source for Core-PT must still have been no ordimary 
manuscript, but must have contamed a summary of Wittgenstein’s whole 
work up to the time of composing PT, for otherwise we cannot explain why 
the majority of remarks with three-digit numbers prior to 6 are contamed ın 
pp 4-28 of Core-PT (there are 81 such remarks in PT, and 71 of them occur 
on pp 4-28 of Core-PT) 

Next come the remarks on pp 28-52 Those from 4 091 on p 28 to 5 321 
on p 34 show a striking common feature they are drawn exclusively from 
NL Conclusive evidence for this 1s not only that almost all the remarks on 
pp 28-34 have their counterparts in NZ, but also that the order of the 

9 Pears and McGuinness translate ‘diese Satze’ as ‘the propositions in this book’, which I 
find misleadmg Accordingly I have modified their translation Von Wright suggests a trans- 


lation similar to mme ım his ‘Historical Introduction the Origin of Wittgenstem’s Tractatus 
(hereafter ‘Introduction’), in McGumness et al (eds), Prototractatus, pp 1-34, at p 3, fn 1 
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remarks corresponds almost exactly with the order of their appearance in 
NL '© Together with the fact that there 1s no recogmizable pattern mn terms of 
numbering or themes of those remarks, ıt shows beyond doubt that Wittgen- 
stem composed pp 28-34 of PT by transferrmg the remarks either directly 
from NL or from a manuscript containmg NL 

A similar pattern can also be found in the block from 4.0951 on p 40 to 
5 04113 on p 52 Many remarks here are drawn from NB 1-2, though ın this 
case they are intertwined with a number of remarks that do not appear m 
NB 1-2, and the order of the remarks that do appear do not follow the order 
in NB 1-2 as strictly as those on pp 28-34 follow the order m NZ Among 
the manuscripts we currently possess there 1s a sigmficant gap between 
June 1915 (when NB 2 was finished) and April 1916 (when NB 3 was begun), 
during which period we do not have any manuscripts available Wittgen- 
stein reports in his letter of 22 October 1915 to Russell that he has ‘recently 
done a great deal of work’ and ‘quite successfully’, so much so that he 1s now 
summarizmg his whole work ‘m the form of a treatise [Abhandlung] 1! 
Wittgenstein would not have written like this if he had not kept on working 
after completing NB 2 ın late June of 1915 This is even more plausible given 
that he fails in NB 2 to come up with a settled view on the problems he was 
wrestling with in June 1915, those of simples and of analysis (VB, pp 59-771) 
I thus conjecture that the remarks on pp 40-52 of PT which cannot be 
found ın NB 1—2 originate from Wittgenstein’s work done during the period 
immediately following the completion of NB 2, and were probably kept in a 
manuscript that 1s now mussing 

What about the remarks from 53301 on p 34 to 53304 on p 40? 
Though we can find the sources for about a fifth of these remarks in NZ, 
MN and NB 1-2,!? the rest of them do not occur in any of the manuscripts 
we have But given that the remarks on pp 28-34 come from NZ, and a 
significant portion of pp 40-52 from NB 1-2, it 1s natural to suppose that 
those on pp 34-40 are mamly from a manuscript Wittgenstem composed 

10 30 out of the entre 36 remarks from 4.091 on p 28 to 5321 on p 34 belong to this 
category The six exceptions are 5 2211, 4 00163, 4 100153, 4 100154, 5 04442 and 5 321, 
although 5 321 can be traced to a passage in NL, p 96 None of them can be found ın other 
manuscripts we have Incidentally, Wittgenstein’s onginal German manuscript of NZ 1s un- 
fortunately lost, and we have only Russell’s Enghsh translation of NL Even through the lens of 
Russell’s translation, however, we cannot fail to recognize the obvious correspondence 

1! Wittgenstem’s postcard to Frege on 25 August 1915 suggests that he im fact started the 
summarizing by late August Unfortunately the postcard 1s lost, but we still have Heinrich 
Scholz’s summary of it See Frege, Wissenschafthicher Briefwechsel, ed G Gabriel et al (Hamburg 
Felix Meier, 1976), p 266 I am indebted to Warren Goldfarb for remmdmg me of the 
existence of this postcard 

12 There are 10 such remarks out of 47 5 3302 (MN, p 117), 4 0923 (NL, p 103), 5 08 (NB, 
p 54) 5081 (NB, p 54), 5082 (NB, p 54), 44481 (MN, p 108 and NB, p 57), 3 1601 
(ML, p 105), 3 1602 (NB, p 41), 5 23 (NB, p 37) and 5 3024 (MN, p 117) 
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between NL and NB 1-2 We know from a 1914 letter from Wittgenstein to 
Russell (Letters, pp 92-3) that he was working on a now missing manuscript 
while staying in Norway during October 1913~June 1914, the tame that 
comes precisely between the composition of NL and that of NB 1-2 
Therefore I propose that the chief source of the remarks on pp 34-40 1s the 
missing Norway manuscript This proposal mutially seems to meet a 
difficulty, for only three remarks on pp 34-40 can be traced ın MN (see 
fn 12 above), and MN ıs none other than the notes Moore took when Witt- 
genstein was explaming the main ideas he developed during the Norway 
period !3 But precisely because MN 1s Moore’s notes of Wittgenstein’s explan- 
ation, there 1s no guarantee that it 1s faithful to what Wittgenstein actually 
wrote down m the missing Norway manuscript Indeed, an examination of 
another manuscript, VL, suggests that that 1s probably not the case NZ con- 
tains a summary which Wittgenstein dictated to Russell as well as his four 
manuscripts We find, however, that hardly any of the remarks in the 
summary are verbatim citations from the four manuscripts, and also that 
the remarks on pp 28-34 of PT come almost exclusively from the four 
manuscripts of NL and not from the summary Therefore I do not think that 
the mismatch between pp 34-40 and MN raises a serious problem 

Moreover, there 1s evidence that supports my proposal the topics 
addressed in the block on pp 34-40 are those with which Wittgenstein was 
chiefly engaged during or before October 1913~June 1914 For example, the 
block starts with remarks on the nature of identity, and we can see from 
Wittgenstein’s letters from October to December 1913 that he was much 
troubled by this problem '* Other topics that occur on pp 34-40 include the 
mpossibility of sayıng the form of a proposition, tautologies and contra- 
dictions, philosophy as a critique of language, proper troduction of the 
primitive signs of logic, differences between names and propositions, and 
accompanying criticism of Frege’s view of propositions as names These are 
indeed the familiar themes one can find in NZ and MN On the other 
hand, it 1s significant that of the ideas Wittgenstein develops after June 1914 
(e g , ‘picture theory’, formal series, operation N, and numbers as indices of 
operations — I shall talk more about formal series and operation NW in the 

13 Here I rely on the following remark of Wittgenstem m his 1914 letter to Russell ‘ I 
explained [my work] 1 detail to Moore when he was with me and he made various notes So 
you can best find ıt all out from him’ (Letters, p 88) 

14 “Identity 15 the very Denl”, writes Wittgenstein to Russell on 17 October 1913 (Letters, p 41) 
See also Letters, pp 43, 45, 48, 54, 60, 62 

15 As is fairly well known, the say/show distinction and the idea of tautology and 
contradiction are two principal themes in MW For philosophy as a critique of language, see 
NL, pp 106-7, for a proper introduction of the primitive signs of logic, see MN, pp 117-18, for 


the difference between propositions and names, see WL, pp 98-9 and MN, p 112 and p 116, 
for criticism of Frege’s view of propositions as names, see NL, p 97 
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next section), none appears on pp 34-40, which gives further plausibility to 
my proposal concerning the origin of the remarks on these pages 

If my conjecture so far 1s on the right track, we may conclude that the 
section pp 28-52 comes from the five manuscripts of Wittgenstem roughly 
in their chronological order pp 28~34 from NL, pp 34-40 from the missing 
Norway manuscript, pp 40-52 from NB 1, NB 2 and a missing manuscript 
unmediately followmg NB 2 But would these manuscripts have been the 
direct sources for pp 28-52 of PT? This does not seem to be the case 
Rather, presumably what happened 1s that Wittgenstein had another manu- 
script which contained the selection and revision of all those manuscripts, 
and that he worked with és manuscript to compose pp 28-52 of PT 

A recently found letter from Wittgenstein’s sister suggests that there was 
indeed a manuscript of such a character The letter contains a list of 
Wittgenstein’s manuscripts by January 1917, as follows 


(1) A large Chancery volume (handwritten, a corrected typescript also exists) 

(2) Two quarto volumes (handwritten, corrected typescripts also exist) 

(3) A smgle quarto volume (part of it already exists m typewritten form) 

(4) A single octavo volume (handwritten only, every proposition verbatim mn 
order without any correction) 

(5) A large Chancery volume (contams the revision of (1) and (2) for 
publication) !6 


In an article concerning the history of pre-Tractatus manuscripts, Mc- 
Guinness argues convincingly that items (1) and (2) are the missmg Norway 
manuscript and NB 1-2, respectively (I shall not consider his argument here, 
as it would take me too far afield) }? Assummg McGuinness’ argument, item 
(5) then turns out to be a manuscript contaming the revision of the Norway 
manuscript and NB 1-2, and my conjecture 1s that ıt was this manuscript 
from which Wittgenstem extracted the remarks on pp 28-52 of PT This 
conjecture may initially sound problematic, given that neither NZ nor the 
‘missing manuscript’ (which I suppose to have immediately followed NB 2) 1s 
mentioned among the manuscripts covered ın item (5) But there is room for 
an answer Regarding NL, ıt ıs likely that the Norway manuscript also 
contained NL and not just the work Wittgenstein did durmg the Norway 
period (this 1s also McGuinness’ hypothesis, see ‘Manuscripts’, p 261) The 


16 The letter 1s written ın German and can be found m McGuinness et al (eds), Wittgenstein 
Famihenbriefe (Wien Holder-Pichler-Tempsky, 1996), p 42 I am grateful to Enzo de Pellegrin 
for his help with German 

17 McGuinness, ‘Some Pre-Tractatus Manuscripts’ (hereafter ‘Manuscripts’), repr m his 
Approaches to Wittgensten (London Routledge, 2002), pp 259-69 McGumness’ paper was 
originally published under the title “Wittgenstein’s Pre-Tractatus Manuscripts’, Grazer Philo- 
sophische Studven, 33/34 (1989), Pp 35-47 
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case for the ‘missing manuscript’ ıs more difficult to make McGuinness 
(p 263) argues with great plausibility that there was no notebook of a char- 
acter similar to NB 1-2 durmg July 1915-March 1916 Sull, we cannot 
conclude from this that Wittgenstein did not do any new work immediately 
after the completion of VB 2 as I have already said, his October letter to 
Russell strongly suggests the contrary Wittgenstein reports in the same 
letter (Letters, p 104) that he was making a summary of his work on ‘loose 
sheets of paper’ Perhaps he also kept the results of his new work on these, 
not in a notebook, and destroyed the sheets after he had transcribed their 
contents ın item (4) and then in item (5) with revision 

Also, three considerations give reasons to favour my conjecture First, PT 
pp 28-52 form a single section and are not separated by further lines, and 
this gives a prima face ground for the hypothesis that the remarks on them 
were copied from a single source rather than from multiple ones 

Secondly, I have suggested that the remarks from WB 1-2 on pp 40-52 of 
PT are intertwined with those that presumably come from Wittgenstein’s 
work immediately following NB 2 If this 1s correct, ıt would be plausible to 
suppose that the original source for pp 40-52 was a manuscript that already 
contained Wittgenstei’s reorganization of the materials from NB 1-2 by 
incorporating them mto his work during the subsequent period 

Thirdly, there 1s evidence on pp 28-52 that the remarks from ML and NB 
1-2 have already undergone some revisions For example, PT 4 026 reads 
‘We understand [a proposition} when we understand its constituents’ (my 
translation) But the original remark ın NZ was ‘We understand [a proposi- 
tion] when we understand its constituents and forms’ (NL, p 104, my italics — 
of course this 1s Russell’s English translation of Wittgenstein’s original 
German remark) If we are remmded that what Wittgenstein means by 
‘forms’ in WZ are relation signs, we may read this revision as reflecting the 
development of his thought that the distinction he had drawn between 
names and relation signs in NZ collapsed at the time of composing the 
immediate source manuscript for pp 28-52 of PT !8 Another example 1s PT 
4.0231, which reads ‘Reality [Warklchket] must be restricted to two alterna- 
tives by a proposition yes or no, to this end ıt must be completely described 
by the proposition’ (my translation) The original remark in VB, however, 
was “The meaning [Bedeutung] of a proposition must be restricted to two 
alternatives by the proposition and its way of representing yes or no To this 
end it must be completely described by the proposition’ (WB, p 22, my 
translation) As is fairly well known, Wittgenstem mmitially thought in NZ that 

18 Or we could read this revision as indicating a less significant change that Wittgenstem no 
longer uses the term ‘form’ to refer to relation signs in PT I prefer the first reading, but I 
cannot argue for it here 
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a proposition has meaning as well as sense and that the meaning of a 
proposition 1s a fact that corresponds to it (NL, p 94) The above entry in NB 
shows that Wittgensteim still held onto this thought while making the entry 
Later in the Tractatus, however, we find that he no longer talks about the 
meaning of a proposition as something distinct from its sense It 1s not hard 
to surmise, then, that the change from ‘meaning’ in the MB entry to ‘reality’ 
in PT 4 0231 reflects this change in Wittgenstein’s thought Another inter- 
esting feature of PT 4 0231 1s that the phrase ‘and its way of representing 
[und seine Darstellungsweise]’ ın the NB orginal is missing from ıt, but this 
difference ıs the result of Wittgenstemn’s crossing out the phrase that 
was mitially contamed in PT 4.0231 This strongly suggests that ın contrast 
with the phrase ‘and its way of representing’, the term ‘meaning’ in the MB 
entry had already been replaced with ‘reality’ in the immediate source manu- 
script for PT 4.0231 Therefore ıt further supports my general conjecture 
that pp 28-52 of PT do not come directly from the missing Norway manu- 
script and WB 1-2, but rather from another manuscript which contained 
their revision 

I now turn to the next three sections the first on pp 52-60, the second on 
pp 60-4, and the third on pp 64-70 They contain many remarks from NL 
and NB 1—2, some of the remarks on pp 64-70 can also be traced in MN 
Here, however, the order of ther appearance hardly follows their order n 
these manuscripts The length of each section 1s also considerably shorter 
than that of pp 28-50 These features suggest that the remarks ın these 
sections are organized rather themaically, and we can indeed find a common 
theme governing each section The general subject of all three sections 1s 
logic It is understandable why Wittgenstem gives a special treatment of this 
subject by separating these sections from others, for the clarification of the 
nature of logic was without doubt fhe central task of his early philosophy 
Since these sections do not contain any remarks occurring ın NB 3, I con- 
jecture that their immediate source was made by Wittgenstem between the 
completion of NB 2 (June 1915) and the starting of WB 3 (April 1916) We 
have seen that he was summarizing his previous work during this period, the 
three sections from p 52 to p 70 presumably come from the summary of 
Wittgenstein’s thoughts on logic in NL, MN and NB 1-2 

The section pp 52-60 mostly consists of general remarks on the nature of 
logic It begins with Wittgenstein’s cryptic assertion “Logic must take care 
of itself? (PT 5 3062), which originally occurs as his first philosophical entry 
in NB i (NB, p 2) The remark expresses the idea of what I call the autonomy 
of logic, which plays a crucial role in shaping the subsequent development of 
Wittgenstein’s thought among the consequences of the autonomy of logic 
are the sign/symbol distinction, the separation of logical syntax from the 
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meaning of a sign, the limits of language as the limits of the world, and the 
impossibility of giving an a pron specification of the logical forms of elemen- 
tary propositions !9 And we can find ın the section pp 52—60 that these ideas 
are indeed its main themes 

The following two sections on pp 60-4 and pp 64-70 then deal with the 
nature of logical constants and logical propositions, respectively The section on 
pp 60-4 discusses truth-functions and quantifiers In particular, Wittgen- 
stein explains truth-functions by what he calls the ‘class-theory’ [Klassen- 
Theorie] in NB 2 (NB, p 55), which characterizes truth-functions in terms of 
their roles in the inferential relations among propositions 2° A discussion 
of the identity sign ıs absent, and this reflects Wittgenstem’s view since 
November 1914 that the identity sign can be completely eluminated in a 
logically perspicuous notation (VB, p 34) The section ends with several 
brief remarks on the notion of operation, which 1s employed by Wittgenstein 
in order to explain the nature of truth-functions in the Tractatus The section 
on pp 64-70 then discusses the nature of logical propositions, explaining 
their tautological character and how it makes them unique when compared 
with ordinary non-logical propositions This part of Wittgenstem’s early 
philosophy 1s relatively well known, so I shall not comment further 

The section on pp 70-1 need not concern us much here, for it 1s very 
brief and consists of only four remarks (6 01, 6 02, 6 4, 7) Perhaps Wittgen- 
stem did not derive them from his manuscripts but newly formulated them 
while composing PT, which would then explain why he separated this small 
section from others 

The next section, which consists of the remarks from p 71 to p 78, 1s 
drawn mainly from NB 1-2, but also from WZ, MN and NB 3, and again ıt 
1s organized thematically The topics treated here are those which Wittgen- 
stem has not discussed untl p 71 the nature of causality and of scientific 
laws, the logical form of propositions contaiming expressions for proposi- 
tional attitudes, the meaning of the world and life, ethics, ‘mysticism’, and 
probability In other words, Wittgenstein discusses on pp 71-8 what one 
might call the ‘side-topics”2! of his early philosophy, or those topics to which 
he apphes his mvestigations on logic and the nature of a proposition 

The remarks on pp 78-103 comprise a large single section Here, we can 
find that those from 5 412 on p 81 to 5 3202 on p 86 are exclusively drawn 
from NB 3, and again almost exactly in the order of their appearance 

19 I discuss the idea of autonomy of logic and the pivotal role ıt plays in the development of 
Wittgenstein’s thoughts m ch 3 of my The Road to the Tractatus a Study of the Development of 
Wittgensten’s Early Philosophy (Harvard Ph D dissertation, 2005) 

20 I give an account of Wittgenstein’s ‘class-theory’ in ch 4 of my dissertation 


21 I am not entirely happy with this term, as ıt suggests that these topics are somehow less 
important in the Tractatus But I have failed to come up with a better alternative 
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there 22 With this feature as a clue, I suggest that the section pp 78-103 1s 
similar to pp 28-52, that ıs, the selection from Wittgenstemn’s manuscripts 
roughly ın their original order An examination of the other blocks of the 
section gives some plausibility to this proposal The remarks from 4 43012 on 
p 78 to 3 2522 on p 81 are concerned with the general form of proposition 
and related topics None of its remarks 1s ın MB 1-2, while the opening 
remark, 4 43012, can be found in VB 3 (NB, p 89) It turns out that the first 
series of philosophical remarks ın NMB 3 addresses just the problem of the 
general form of proposition (NB, p 71, I give some discussion of these 
remarks in the next section) These circumstances suggest that pp 78-81 
originally come from Wittgenstein’s work followmg NB 2 and immediately 
preceding NB 3, the work that presumably led to the subsequent develop- 
ment of his thought on the general form of proposition in NB 3 

What about the block from 5 3201 on p 87 to 5 00163 on p 103° If the 
general conjecture I have made 1s correct, the remarks here must have been 
drawn from the manuscript(s) Wittgenstem composed after MB 3, 1e, after 
January 1917 Wittgenstein writes in a postcard to Engelmann on 26 January 
1917 that he ‘can work again’ 23 He then writes in a letter to Engelmann 
(p 5) on 31 March 1917 that he 1s ‘working reasonably hard’ Finally, we find 
from Frege’s postcard to Wittgenstein on 26 April 1917 that Frege 1s amazed 
at Wittgenstein’s finding the tme to do ‘scientific work’ [wessenschafthchen 
Arbeten) while m military service 24 It ıs unlikely that the ‘work’ Wittgenstein 
was doing at this period was simply that of extracting from what he had 
already written, 1t must have been some new work Therefore these docu- 
ments favour the hypothesis that Wittgenstein was working on new material 
m 1917 whose manuscript ıs now missing Indeed, it turns out that hardly 
any remarks on pp 87—103 can be directly traced in NZ, MN or NB 1-3 3 
An examination also indicates that several thoughts on these pages are the 
results of the development after VB 3 For example, Wittgenstein declares ın 
5 3201 on p 87 that he separates the concept of generality from truth- 
functions, and criticizes Frege and Russell for combing both concepts 
in their generality notations, but we do not find any indication of this idea in 


22 Only two out of the 40 remarks on pp 81-6 (654 and 655) are missing in NB 3 
Interestingly, these remarks comprise what turns out to be the notorious penultimate passage 
of the Tractatus, where Wittgenstein declares that his statements ın the Tractatus should even- 
tually be recognized as nonsense 

23 Engelmann, Letters from Witigensten with a Memoir (Oxford Blackwell, 1967), p 3 

% Frege, ‘Briefe an Ludwig Wittgenstein aus den Jahren 1914-1920’, p 13, ed A Jamk and 
P Berger, n B McGumness and R Haller (eds), Wittgenstein in Focus — Im Brennpunkt Wiitgenstein 
(Amsterdam Rodopı, 1989), pp 5-33 

25 There are only seven traceable remarks out of 98 ın this block 6 3751 (NB, p 81), 4 0721 
(NL, p 106), 5 41011 (VB, p 5), 5 09311 (NB, p 61), 5 33552 (NB, p 82), 6 3752 (NB, p 91), and 
3 201412 (NB, p 70) 
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NB 3 or in the manuscripts prior to it Also, Wittgenstein talks substantially 
about the nature of mathematics on pp 100-2 (6 013, 6 24, 6 2, 6 21, 6 22, 
6 o11) and, ın particular, gives a definition of numbers ın terms of indices of 
operations (6 o11) which 1s essentially the same as what appears in Tractatus 
602 But apparently he had not yet reached this idea when he completed 
NB 3 Indeed, the nature of mathematics 1s a topic Wittgenstein seldom 
touches up to the period of NB 3 
To summarize, I suggest that PT 1s organized ın the following way 


1 pp 3-28 Core-PT 
2 pp 28-52 from the manuscript contamimg the revision of NZ and 
NB 1-2 
(a) pp 28-34 from NZ 
(b) pp 34-40 from the missing Norway manuscript 
(c) pp 40-52 from NB 1-2 and the work immediately following NB 2 
pp 52-60 the autonomy of logic and its implications 
pp 60-4 the nature of logical constants 
pp 64~70 the nature of logical propositions 
pp 70-1 additional concluding major remarks 
pp 71-8 ‘side-topics’ (science, analysis of judgement, ethics, probability, 
etc ) 
pp 78-103 from later manuscripts 
(a) pp 78-81 from the work immediately preceding WB 3 
(b) pp 81-6 from NB 3 
(c) pp 87-103 from the 1917 manuscript(s) following NB 3 


“I Hof 


eo 


Admuttedly, some of the suggestions are highly conjectural But all seem to 
me at least reasonably plausible My hope ıs that they can serve as a useful 
starting-point for further investigations of PT 


Il 


I now turn to the date of composition of PT Von Wright, in his intro- 
duction to the reconstructed version of PT (p 9), suggests that PT was 
written just before the final composition of the Tractatus n the summer of 
1918 The suggestion 1s primarily based on the occurrence of a dedication to 
the memory of David Pinsent on the third page of PT Pinsent, who was 
Wittgensteim’s closest friend, was killed ın an aircraft accident on 8 May 
1918 Von Wnght points out that Wittgenstein could not have known the 
news until a month or so later And we know from Wittgenstein’s letter to 
Russell (Letters, p 111) that he finished the Tractatus m August 1918, hence the 
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conjecture that the composition of PT was immediately prior to that of 
the Tractatus 

As von Wright himself (p 9) was aware, his proposal was based on the 
assumption that the dedication to the memory of Pinsent had not been 
added later to the main body of PT However, there 1s a reason to doubt this 
assumption Among the documents we have, there 1s a letter sent to Witt- 
genstein by Ellen Pinsent, David Pinsent’s mother, in which she informs 
Wittgenstein of her son’s tragic death The letter ıs dated 6 July 1918, and 
it is natural to think that Wittgenstem came to know of Pinsent’s death 
through this letter 26 We do not know exactly when Wittgenstein received 
the letter or when in the August of 1918 he finished the Tractatus, but 1t seems 
reasonable to suppose that there would have been at most a month left for 
Wittgenstein to work on PT and the Tractatus if he had started composing 
PT after he received Ellen Pinsent’s letter Even if we take into consideration 
the circumstance that Wittgenstern was on leave from early July to the end 
of September after his long involvement in military service,?’ I find it hard 
to beleve that he managed to complete both PT and the Tractatus within a 
month Therefore it seems to me that the dedication to the memory of 
Pinsent ın PT 1s indeed a later addition, which undermines the main reason 
for accepting von Wright’s proposal 

More recently, m the article mentioned in the previous section, 
McGuinness has put forward a radically different hypothesis ((Manuscripts’, 
pp 266-8) He proposes that Wittgenstem worked on PT at three different 
stages, writing its first 71 pages from October 1915 to March 1916, the second 
part up to p 78 around September 1916, and the third up to p 102 some 
tme between January 1917 and July 1918 McGuinness’ proposal has been 
widely accepted among Wittgenstein scholars, and the 1996 edition of the 
reconstructed version of PT now begins with McGuinness’ preface, where 
he reiterates his hypothesis 28 The proposal, if correct, would have an 
important consequence for the study of the origin of the Tractatus Gombin- 
ing the three different parts of PT with other manuscripts of Wittgenstein’s, 
we would now have a fairly comprehensive list of pre- Tractatus manuscripts 
that covers the entire period of his early philosophy NL (October 1913), MN 
(April 1914), NB 1-2 (August 1914-June 1915), PT pp 3-71 (October 1915- 


26 Wittgenstein sends a reply m which he expresses his wish to dedicate the Tractatus to 
David Pinsent Both Ellen Pinsent’s letter and Wittgenstein’s reply can be found in von Wright 
(ed ), A Portrait of Wittgenstein as a Young Man (Oxford Blackwell 1990), pp 107-9 Probably von 
Wright did not know of the existence of these letters while writing ‘Introduction’ in 1971 

27 See McGuinness, Wittgenstein a Life University of Cahfornia Press, 1988), p 264 

28 Prototractatus, pp vu-xn McGuinness’ hypothesis can also be found ın his mtroduction to 
the German critical edition of the Tractatus See Logesch-Philosophische Abhandlung kritische Edition, 
ed B McGumness and J Schulte (Frankfurt am Main Suhrkamp, 1989), pp xx1I—xxiv 
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March 1916), NB 3 (April 1916~January 1917), PT pp 71-8 (September 1916), 
and PT pp 78-102 (January 1917-July 1918) Again, the existence of this 
comprehensive list leads us to expect that 1t would enable us to chronicle 
Wittgenstein’s philosophical developments ın his early period and identify 
when and how he came up with the various central ideas of the Tractatus 

But ıs McGuinness’ proposal right? Obviously, what 1s most significant m 
his proposal is the conjecture that a large part of PT, its first 71 pages, was 
already composed during October 1915-March 1916 This conjecture 1s 
based on McGuinness’ investigation of the list of Wittgenstein’s manuscripts 
set out in the previous section Item (5) in the list supposedly contained 
the revision of the missing Norway manuscript (which included ML and the 
original source of MM and NB 1-2 McGuinness clans that item (5) is none 
other than PT im its early form, which he calls ‘proto-Prototractatus’, 
physically identical with the first 71 pages of PT McGuinness (‘Manuscripts’, 
pp 264-6) gives three reasons for his claim first, he points out that the first 
71 pages of PT do largely consist of the remarks from NL, MN and NB 1-2, 
while none of the remarks from NB 3 occurs before p 76 Secondly, as I 
have said, there are several hnes inserted in PT, and one of them 1s on p 71 
following what turns out to be the final remark of the Tractatus (Whereof 
one cannot speak, thereof one must be silent’) Given the occurrence of this 
remark, McGuinness interprets the line on p 71 as the ‘seal’ marking a 
‘provisional closing-point’ of PT Thirdly, he argues that the first 71 pages 
of PT are different from what remains, ın that there 1s roughly a ‘natural 
progression’ concernmg the numbering of their remarks, those with the 
numbers starting with 6 being filled m last, whereas we cannot find such a 
progression in the remaining part of PT 

But these reasons are somewhat tenuous As for the first, ıt 1s entirely 
possible that the remarks from NB 3 are absent on the first 71 pages of PT 
not because the latter were written before NB 3, but simply because 
Wittgenstem extracted the remarks up to p 71 from the manuscripts prior to 
NB 3 In fact, the structure I have discerned in the previous section suggests 
that this was precisely the case (with the possible exception of Core-PT, I 
shall talk about this shortly) As for the second, there are five other lines 
occurring prior to p 71 Ifthe line on p 71 can be interpreted as the ‘seal’ 
separating the remarks prior to ıt from the rest of PT, why not the previous 
ones? McGuinness 1s simply silent about the occurrence of these lines As for 
the third, I confess that I cannot see such a progression of numbering on 
pp 3-71 of PT Indeed, the existence of a block hke pp 28-34 seems to 
make the supposition difficult to maintain, for the remarks ın this block 
follow the order of their occurrence m NZ, surely ihs order cannot have 
anything to do with that of numbering 
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So the reasons McGuinness gives do not seem to support his proposal 
that the first 71 pages of PT were written during October 1915—March 1916 
But my discussion so far has not refuted it, ether That 1s, McGuinness’ 
proposal ıs still compatible with what we can plausibly mfer from PT and 
other relevant documents Is there any positive reason to think that his 
proposal is wrong? 

There 1s one, I think, which comes from an examination of Core-PT This 
comprises pp 3-28 of PT, and there 1s no possibility that ıt was later added 
to the section starting on p 28, as the latter mmmediately follows Core-PT 
without a change of page So if McGuinness’ proposal is correct, Core- 
PT must also have been written before NB 3 If so, the thoughts in Core-PT 
must be less developed than those in WB 3 But it seems to me that several 
ideas ın ıt are indeed more fully developed than those ın NB 3 

All these ideas relate to the problem of formulating the general form of 
proposition In Philosophical Investigations, Wittgenstem recalls through the 
mouth of an interlocutor that this problem gave him ‘most headache [meste 
Kopfzerbrechen]’,?9 and an exammation of his manuscripts in the early period 
seems to confirm this recollection though the phrase ‘the general form of 
proposition’ appears as early as MN (MN, pp 111, 113), Wittgenstein fails to 
reach its formulation even at the very end of NB 3 In his NB entry on 21 
November 1916, for example, he confirms only that the general form of 
proposition ‘exists’ and that it must be ‘possible’ to formulate it (VB, p 89) 
Wittgenstein ıs not yet capable of saying what it is On the other hand, the 
general form of proposition does appear in Core-PT (PT 6),°° although not 
exactly ın the same form as in the Tractatus This already raises a suspicion 
for the consequence of McGuinness’ proposal that Core-PT was composed 
before NB 3 

The general form of proposition Wittgenstein ultimately gives in the 
Tractatus 1s ‘[p, E, MEJ (Tractatus 6) He writes m Tractatus 4 53 that this 
formulation 1s a vanable Again, he remarks in 3 314 that all vanables can be 
construed as proposthonal vanables [Satzvanablen], 1e , variables whose values 
are (linguistic) propositions and not objects or facts According to Wittgen- 
stein, there are three ways of stypulating values of a propositional variable 
first, we can simply enumerate those propositions that are its values, 
secondly, we can give ‘a function fx whose values for all values of x are the 


29 Wittgenstein, Philosophical Investigations, tr Anscombe, 2nd edn (Oxford Blackwell, 1958), 
65 
: 3 The formulation m PT 6 ıs dubbed ‘the general form of a truth-function’ But 
Wittgenstein says in PT 5 that a proposition 1s ‘a truth-function of elementary proposition’, 
which makes it clear that the formulation m PT 6 ıs mtended as the general form of 
proposition Wittgenstein also calls the general form of proposition in the Tractatus the general 
form of a truth-function (Tractatus 6) 
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propositions to be described’ (Tractatus 5 501), finally, we can give ‘a formal 
law that governs the construction of the propositions’ (bid) The pro- 
positions resulting from the third kind of stipulation form a formal senes 
[Formenrethe],3! 1ts formal law characterizing the formal properties common 
to all the propositions thus constructed 

The general form of proposition Wittgenstein gives in Tractatus 6 belongs 
to this third way of stipulating its values its first term p represents a 
collection of elementary propositions The third term specifies the operation 
apphed to an arbitrary term to produce the next term, the operation em- 
ployed in the general form of proposition is the operation N, or the 
generalized Sheffer stroke that simultaneously negates all its bases (Tractatus 
5,502) The second term € represents arbitrary results of applying the 
operation N successively to the elementary propositions represented by p 
What the general form of proposition says, then, 1s that its value is any term 
of a formal series resulting from successive applications of the operation N to 
elementary propositions which are mdependently specified and are repre- 
sented by J as the first term of this series 

So the central idea for Wittgenstein’s formulation of the general form of 
proposition 1s that of formal series Now we do find that the idea of formal 
series appears in Core-PT m a fairly developed form Wittgenstem says that 
one of the three ways of stipulating propositions for a propositional variable 
is to give certain formal features characterizmg those propositions (PT 
5 00531, 5 00534) He also claims that Frege and Russell failed to see the 
possibility of this formal kind of generalization (PT 5 005341), and thus that 
their way of characterizing the ancestral relation contains a vicious circle 
(PT 5 005351) According to Wittgenstem, the ancestral relation holding 
among the propositions ‘aRb, (3x) aRx «Rb, x,y) aRx xRy yRb, ° must be 
construed as a formal property characterizing the series of these propositions 
(PT 5 005342) All these remarks appear without any significant change in 
Tractatus 4 1273, 5 501 

On the other hand, nothing recognizable as the idea of formal series 
occurs in any manuscripts prior to VB 3, and we can witness only a glimpse of 
the idea when Wittgenstein began making the entries of MB 3 ın April 1916 
(NB, p 71) 


Every simple proposition can be brought into the form ox 

That 1s why we may compose all simple propositions from this form 

Suppose that all simple propositions were given me then ıt can simply be asked what 
propositions I can construct from them And these are all propositions and this 1s how 
they are bounded 


31 Pears and McGuinness translate this term as a ‘series of forms’, I have followed Ogden’s 
translation 
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(H p=aRxxRy  zRb 

(H) p= aRx (16 April 1916) 

The above defininon can m its general form only be a rule for a written notation 

which has nothing to do with the sense of the signs 

But can there be such a rule? 

The defination 1s only possible 1f ıt 1s itself not a proposition 

In that case a proposition cannot treat of all propositions, while a definition can (17 

April 1916) 

The above definition, however, just does not deal with all propositions, for ıt 

essentially contains real variables It 1s quite analogous to an operation whose own 

result can be taken as its base (23 April 1916) 
These are rather dark remarks, and I shall not attempt to give a detailed 
exegesis of them What 1s important for my purpose here, however, 1s that 
the ‘definition’ of simple propositions Wittgenstein gives m the passage 1s 
very sumilar to the formal series ‘aRb, Gx) aRx «Rb, (dx y) aRx xRy yRb, ° 
in PT 5 005342 and agam in Tractatus 4 1273, and that he gives the definition 
still in terms of a generahzed proposition with a quantifier “(pY ın front of ıt 
This mdicates that Wittgenstem has not yet come up with the idea of pre- 
senting the definition of the ancestral relation as a formal law generating a 
formal series 

Wittgenstein remarks on the next day that the definition he has given can 
only be a rule for a notation and cannot be ıtself a proposition It seems to 
me that he anticipates here the view ın Core-PT and in the Tractatus that a 
formal series must be characterized not by a generalized proposition but by 
a propositional variable, 1e, a stipulation of propositions, without being 
itself a proposition One might question my conjecture on the ground that a 
rule for a mere notation cannot be a stipulation of propositions I do not think, 
however, that Wittgenstein means by ‘a rule for a written notation’ in the 
above passage a rule manipulating meaningless marks or signs ın a purely 
syntactic sense When he remarks that such a rule ‘has nothmg to do 
with the sense of the signs’, I take him to mean simply that one need not 
know the sense of the signs in order to see what kind of propositions can be 
constructed from them by the rule Even though one does not know the 
senses of ‘p’ and ‘g’, for example, one can know that a proposition ‘p v q can 
be constructed from ‘p’ and ‘g’ by the rule for the disjunction Still, accord- 
ing to Wittgenstein such a construction 1s possible only because ‘p’ and ‘g’ are 
propositions, 1e , have senses 

On 23 April 1916, then, Wittgenstem points out that the definition 
contains a ‘real variable’ and 1s ‘analogous’ to an operation The term 
‘operation’ appears as early as in NL (WL, p 103), but this passage 1s appar- 
ently the first indication of the idea that one way of giving a propositional 
variable 1s to specify a formal law with the help of an operation Again it 
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shows that Wittgenstem was only beginning to develop the idea of formal 
series by the time he started NB 3 

Moreover, I have remarked that the operation Wittgenstem employs in 
characterizing the general form of proposition in the Tractatus 1s the opera- 
tion N, or the generalized Sheffer stroke The formulation of the general 
form of proposition in Core-PT 6 does employ the operation V On the other 
hand, even though NL suggests that Wittgenstem already knew the Sheffer 
stroke at that tume,?2 the idea of the generalized Sheffer stroke with an arbitrary 
number of bases does not occur in MB 3 or in any manuscripts prior to ıt 
Perhaps more decisively, on p 13 of Core-PT occurs the following explana- 
tion of the existential quantifier ın terms of the operation V 


532 If o has as its values all the values of a function (x) for all values of x, then May 

means —(4x) $(x) 
This remark in PT 5 32 1s repeated almost verbatim ın Tractatus 5 52 On the 
other hand, we find Wittgenstein asking the following question ın the entry 
of NB 3 on 11 May 1916 (VB, p 72) 

Gx) ox 

Is Gx) etc really an operation? 

But what would be tts base? 
It ıs hard to believe that Wittgenstem made this sort of entry after he came 
up with the idea in PT 5 32 

I think that the textual considerations I have so far given provide fairly 
conclusive evidence against McGuinness’ conjecture that the first 71 pages of 
PT were composed before NB 3 They must have been written after NB 3, 
some time between January 1917 and July 1918 
Considering the information currently available, any further conjecture 

regarding the date of composition of PT will have to be speculative I shall 
give one that seems most plausible to me I have suggested in my account of 
the structure of PT that the remarks on pp 87-103 originate from a 1917 
manuscript (or manuscripts) Wittgenstem composed after VB 3 I have also 
suggested that rather than being newly written material, Core-PT 1s more 
likely to be based on a previous manuscript having the character of a 
summary of Wittgenstein’s work If these suggestions are night, Wittgenstein 
must have first completed the 1917 manuscript(s) and the manuscript for 
Core-PT before he started PT 33 He was at the Russian front for the whole of 
1917, serving as an artillery officer at a division of the Austro-Hungarian 


32 See NL, pp 102-3, where Wittgenstein introduces the Sheffer stroke of a disjunctive form 
(py 79") 

33 In what follows, my description of Wittgenstem’s situation in 1917~18 1s based on the 
accounts given by McGumness, Wittgenstean a Life, pp 257-66, and R Monk, Wittgenstein the 
Duty of Genius (New York Free Press, 1990), pp 150-4 
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Hird Army The army was stationed north of the Carpathian mountains 
until July, when the Russians launched the Kerensky offensive I conjecture 
that Wittgenstein worked on the 1917 manuscript(s) and the manuscript for 
Core-PT during the period January-July 1917 The Austro-Hungarian Ird 
Army made a counter-offensive against the Russians, and advanced along 
the river Pruth, ending by capturing the city of Czernowitz in the Ukraine 
m August Wittgenstein was stationed with the Army at Czernowitz until the 
end of February 1918, after which he was transferred to the Itahan front 
The situation during Wittgenstein’s presence at Czernowitz was relatively 
quiet and manageable, with few military battles taking place after a limited 
advance on 27 August 1917 My conjecture 1s that ıt was during this period 
from September 1917 to February 1918 that Wittgenstem composed PT 3+ 
Engelmann (‘Introduction’, p 4g) testifies that Wittgenstem dictated his 
manuscript for a typewriter before going to the Italian front in March 1918, 
and it ıs likely that this manuscript was PT itself or the rearrangement of the 
remarks in PT according to ther numbers Apparently there were still 
problems that remained to be solved, and Wittgenstein’s work at the Italian 
front seems to have been devoted to them A postcard of June 1 from Frege 
to Wittgenstein suggests that Wittgenstein came up with the final solutions 
by early May 1918 Frege writes 


Many thanks for your card of 1o V I am pleased that you have arrived at a certain 
conclusion May you soon be able to write down everythmg you have come up with 
so that it shall not be lost This may help me advance ın the difficult area m which I 
am struggling 55 


It may have been that Wittgenstein started composing PT around this 
time, not in late 1917 as I have suggested But I am somewhat sceptical 
about this possibility, for the Austrian offensive took place on June 15, about 
a month later, and Wittgenstem actively participated ın the offensive This 
was the last battle he took part in, and he was given leave on 5 July 1918 
until the end of September As I have already mdicated, Wittgenstein 
reports in his letter to Russell that he finished the Tractatus in August 1918 
He would probably have composed the Tractatus with (the typescript of) PT 
as its basis during July-August of 1918, renumbering and rearranging the 
remarks ın PY, adding new ones, polishing various expressions, and 
improving styles Assuming that the remarks on pp 103~21 of the original 


3+ This ıs also Monk’s conjecture (Wittgenstein the Duty of Genus, p 152), although he does not 
make clear on what evidence he bases ıt In Wattgensten a Life (p 265), McGuinness also 
entertains the possibility of Wittgenstezn’s composing PT at the Russian front m 1917 Appar- 
ently, however, McGuinness changed his mind later, as shown in his ‘Manuscripts’ 

35 Frege, “Bnefe an Ludwig Wittgenstein aus den Jahren 1914-1920’, p 17 I have followed 
the unpublished translation by Burton Dreben and Juliet Floyd 
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manuscript of PT were directly incorporated into the Tractatus, I conjecture 
that they date from this period 

If my conjecture so far 1s on the mght track, we may conclude that after 
all, von Wnight’s original proposal concerning the date of composition of PT 
is more to the point than McGuinness’ McGumness’ proposal mmphes that 
the first 71 pages of PT were completed about two years before Wittgenstein 
started composing the Tractatus ın its present form, and this naturally en- 
courages the idea that there may be some significant difference between PT 
and the Tractatus that reflects the two years’ development in Wittgenstein’s 
thought 36 But if Wittgenstem composed PT from late 1917 to early 1918, the 
time at which his view must have been developed into its mature form, there 
1s httle reason to think that the thoughts in PT deviate from the Tractatus in 
any significant way So even though von Wright’s specific proposal that PT 
was composed in the summer of 1918 1s not convincing, his general char- 
acterization of PT as an immediate predecessor of the Tractatus seems to be 
entirely apt 

From a different perspective, however, we can see that McGuinness’ pro- 
posal ıs more to the point than von Wnight’s McGuinness certainly deserves 
credit for first pomtmg out the pattern in PT showmg that its remarks are 
drawn from Wittgenstem’s manuscripts roughly in their chronological order, 
a pattern that 1s also suggested by my discussion of the PT sections after 
Core-PT Surely Wittgenstem would have made various changes to the 
remarks he extracted in accordance with the latest stage of the development 
in his thought, but each section of PT must still preserve the main ideas of 
the corresponding manuscripts I thus think that we are still left with ‘the 
possibility of using [PT] to elucidate the order ın which Wittgenstein intro- 
duced into his final Tractatus things new and old’, a hope McGuinness 
expresses in his article (Manuscripts, p 269) In fact, the detailed 
correlation I have made of each section of PT with Wittgensteim’s other 
manuscripts seems to reinforce this hope 37 


Harvard University 


36 See, eg, M Kremer, ‘Contextualism and Holism in the Early Wittgenstein from 
Prototractatus to Tractatus’, Philosophical Topics, 25 (1997), pp 87-120 Assuming McGuinness’ 
proposal, Kremer argues that some notable changes in the numbering from PT to Tractatus 
indicate a fundamental shift in Wittgenstein’s thought towards contextualism and holism 

37 I would like to thank Warren Goldfarb and Thomas Ricketts for encouraging discussions 
and helpful comments, and two anonymous referees for useful suggestions 
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CONFUSED THOUGHT AND MODES 
OF PRESENTATION 


By Krista LAWLOR 


Ruth Milhkan has long argued that the phenomenon of confused thought requires us to abandon 
certan traditional programmes for mental semantics On the one hand she argues that confused 
thought involves confused concepts, and on the other that Fregean senses, or modes of presentation, 
cannot be useful in theorizing about minds capable of confused thinking I argue that while we might 
accept that concepts can be confused, we have no reason to abandon modes of presentation Making 
sense of confused thought requires recognizing modes of presentation 


mistaking an identity 1s not harbourmg a false belief, ıt ıs an error of 1ts own kind 
(Millikan, On Clear and Confused Ideas) 


I CONFUSED THOUGHT 


Suppose Mary, a small child, mistakes her father for her uncle The cause of 
her mistaking one for the other ıs that her recently bearded father has 
shaved and now looks very much like his brother Refusing to acknowledge 
her mustake, Mary insists that her uncle 1s being very mean ın not confessing 
his true identity ! What is Mary thinking? Certainly, she 1s confused about 
the man’s identity But how are we to understand the nature of her con- 
fusion? Is she thinking of her uncle, that he 1s mean? Or 1s she thinking of 
her father (without realizing as much), that he ıs mean? Perhaps both these 
thoughts are at work, or perhaps neither 1s properly ascribed? What we need 
if we are to answer these questions 1s an account of the nature of the 
confused thought which arises from mistaking identity 


I ALTERNATIVE ACCOUNTS OF CONFUSED THOUGHT 


In characterizing the confused thought that arises from mistaking 1dentity 
we have at least two alternatives 


1! The example 1s Mulikan’s R Millikan, On Clear and Confused Ideas an Essay about Concepts 
(Cambndge UP, 2000, hereafter CCI), p x 
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The Fregean Alternatwe ‘There 1s a familiar story to tell about identity 
thinking, familiar ingredients of which can be used to account for such cases 
of confusion We can say that Mary thinks of the man before her as her 
uncle, or with her <uncle> mode of presentation A mode of presentation, 
near enough, is a way one has of thinking of a particular item We have 
some options here, and it 1s a point of contention to isolate what Frege 
himself intended For my purposes, we can think of modes as uniquely 
identifying terms, or as the means one has of identifying or picking out a 
particular thing The crucial thing about a mode of presentation, or way of 
thinking, 1s that a thinker can think of a thing in one way, then ın another, 
and not realize that he has thought of the same thing under two modes of 
presentation There ıs no guarantee of co-reference given by distinct modes 
of presentation In consequence, when a thinker does take two modes of 
presentation to co-refer, say in making an identity judgement, he may be m 
error In Mary’s case, this is what happens Mary thinks a thought to the 
effect This man before me 1s my uncle, under the relevant modes of presentation 
(She thinks an identity thought, taking the modes <my uncle> and <this 
man before me> to co-refer ) The man before her is of course her father, 
and so her judgement is false I shall call this the Fregean account 

The Malikan Alternative Ruth Milhkan, who provides my initial example, 
favours an alternative Mary’s confused thinking results from her having 
confused concepts ? Confused concepts are concepts whose extensions include 
more than one referential item or knd On this account, Mary thinks a 
thought involving a concept that has a confused extension, one that includes 
both father and uncle She does not think a false identity thought, or have a 
false identity belief Rather, she thinks a single confused thought 

Millikan argues for diagnosing all confusions which arise from mis- 
taking identity as symptoms of confused concepts Consequently, ın the case 
m question, it ıs not right, according to Millikan, to account for Mary’s 
confusion in terms of a failure to think a true identity thought In fact, 
Mullikan clams, a ıs never nght to tell the Fregean story She puts her claim in 
bracing terms once we understand how concepts arise, ‘the notion that 
there even exist modes of presentation ın thought [is] undermined’ 3 Can 
the Fregean account really be wrong? Admittedly, the accounts are truly 

2 See Milhkan, ‘Images of Identity’, Mind, 106 (1997), pp 499-519, ‘On Unclear and In- 
distinct Ideas’, in J Tomberlin (ed), Philosophical Perspectives, 8 Logic and Language (Atascadero 


Ridgeview, 1994), pp 75-100 

3 CCI, p xu See also p 110 ‘A familar thesis 1s that wherever identity of referential 
content fails to be transparent, this identity can only be grasped by making an identity 
Judgement correlating the two modes of presentation these views are mistaken I will argue 
for another view and supply other tools with which to understand the phenomena that 
modes of presentation and judgements of identity were introduced to explain ° 
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alternatives — they cannot both be the correct story to tell about any single 
case of confusion But does the confused-concepts account emerge as the 
explanation of all such instances of confusion? And must the notion of 
modes of presentation be rejected, as Malhkan claims? 

I shall argue, against Millikan, that the Fregean account 1s a good one we 
need not abandon it Moreover, while there may be cases where confused 
concepts result m confused thinking, these cases are rarer than Millikan 
takes them to be 


I HOW OUR CONCEPTS BECOME CONFUSED 


Milhikan’s view regarding confused thought stands on two main pillars first, 
the claim that there are confused concepts, 1e , concepts that have confused 
extensions, secondly, the claim that modes of presentation can have no role 
in theorizing about cognition I shall consider each of these claims ın turn 

First, Milhkan’s theory of confused concepts My treatment here will be 
brief, smce, in the end, I believe we might admit that confused concepts 
exist My interest lies in assessing the upshot of this admission, both ın what 
it means about the viability of modes of presentation, and m what tt means 
about how we explain confused thought I shall consider only as much detail 
here as 1s necessary for assessing Milhkan’s further claims about how to 
explain confused thought 

Two clarifications before proceeding to begin with, it should be noted 
that Millikan im fact identifies three kinds of failure which one’s concepts 
can undergo A concept may be (a) ‘empty’, if it fails to have an extension, 
(b) ‘redundant’, if ıt does the work another concept already does, and (c) 
‘confused’, if its extension mcludes more than one ‘substance’ (more below 
about what a substance is) + These three kinds of faure are all important, 
and according to Milhkan give rise to distinct problems for traditional 
theories of mental representation 

The shift to blaming confused concepts for confused thmkmng 1s a 
relatively late development m Milhkan’s work Earlier, she had supposed 
that the relation between confused thought and confused concepts was more 
delicate 

It 1s when actual errors occur m co-identifying that conclusions may turn out false 

and, more interesting, that thoughts may become equivocal or ‘confused’ When this 

occurs, it 1s the thoughts, the very thought tokens, the ideas themselves, that become 

equivocal Equivocation m thought ıs a kind of corruption or error that 1s quite other 


4 For further discussion of kinds of conceptual failure, see Milhkan, ‘On Unclear and 
Indistinct Ideas’ 
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than falsity ın a proposition believed It attaches to terms rather than propositions, 
and it ıs not reconstructible as a propositional error Further, since it 1s not constituted by 
but merely results from the falhbihty of one’s abihty to co-rdentefy, ti ıs not really a conceptual error 
ether A corrupted thought 1s not a faulty concept any more than ıt 1s a false belief 
Calling on Bishop Butler, ‘it 1s 1ts own thing’ $ 


In more recent work, however, including CCI, Millikan places the blame for 
confused thought squarely on the shoulders of confused concepts 

The second clarification 1s termmological She sometimes describes con- 
fused concepts as ‘equivocal’ I believe this 1s misleading, and although she 
speaks of ‘confused’, ‘vague’ or ‘equivocal’ concepts as though these were 
equivalent, I believe it 1s better to stick to the locution ‘confused’ Doing 
so will help us not only to distinguish what are ın fact distinct notions, but 
also to make better sense of Milhkan’s own commitments What she some- 
times calls ‘equivocal concepts’ are concepts that have confused extensions, 
extensions that include more than one ‘substance’ As she herself describes 
it, the confused extensions of such concepts are ‘amalgams’ of the relevant 
substances ê If a concept has a confused extension, in the sense that its ex- 
tension 1s ‘an amalgam’, then the concept will not be equivocal For we say 
that a representation 1s equivocal when it 1s used twice over, now to mean 
one thing, now to mean another And a concept may have a confused 
extension without necessarily being used now to mean one thing and now 
another In fact, f Millikan’s view of the matter ıs correct, on its many 
occasions of use, a confused or ‘equivocal’ concept 1s used to mean one 
confused thing, namely, the ‘amalgam’ Thus Milikan insists that to ask the 
question ‘What individual is the concept of?” 1s to ask a question without an 
answer It 1s impossible to say, or senseless to ask, which of the several sub- 
stances in the extension of a confused concept the concept ıs ‘really about’ 
(see CCI, preface) 

Given these facts, one cannot suppose Millikan ıs committed to the idea 
that a confused concept is first about one thmg, now about another 
Consequently I believe it 1s better to describe her idea in terms of a 
concept’s being confused, where this means that it has an extension which 
includes more than one substance, and not ın terms of the concept’s being 
equivocal 

Prelummanies done, I turn to the central question how do concepts come 
to have confused extensions, according to Millikan? 

Many of our concepts, according to her, are about substances A substance 
1s, roughly, anything that can be learned about from one encounter to the 

5 Millikan, ‘On Unclear and Indistinct Ideas’, p 97, my italics 


€ See CCI, p 149, for example when a mode of presentation 1s ‘equivocal’ the mode has 
‘two referents at once’ or stands for ‘an amalgam of the two’ 
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next (CCE, §23) More specifically, as Milikan articulates the notion, a 
substance 1s the object of re-identification Re-identifymg substances 1s an 
ability, but at a mmimum, all one needs ıs to know a word one has heard 
from a reliable source, and have some grasp of a set of likely questions about 
the thing the word names, and this set of questions codifies one’s grasp on 
what Milhkan calls a ‘substance template’ (CCI, p 10) So, for example 
(p 81), in re-1dentafying the route g bus, one needs only to have heard from 
a reliable source the name ‘route g bus’ and have a rough and ready sense of 
what sort of questions one can ask to learn more about ıt (does it pass by 
here? if so, when?) Re-identificatory abilities permit one to track substances 

How one’s re-identificatory abilities are brought into play will determme 
the extension of one’s concept Specifically (p 66), 


a substance concept has as its referent or extension a substance encountered at the 
very start of such a process of keeping track non-accidentally and that fits the general 
abilities to keep track that have been brought to bear 


It 1s umportant that the extension 1s not just what one happens to track, or 
what one happens to track most times, but what one non-accidentally tracks, 
through the use of tracking abilities that have been historically selected for 


The concept 1s a concept of A, rather than B, not because the thinker will always suc- 
ceed in re-identfying A, never confusing ıt with B, but because A 1s what the thinker 
has been roughly keeping track of and picking up information about not accidentally, 
but m accordance with abilities, skills, and know-hows 


So, given that there 1s a substance that originates one’s tracking of it, this 
substance will be the extension of one’s concept If there is no substance that 
originates one’s tracking, then one’s concept 1s empty But what if there are 
two substances (or more) hanging around, making one’s tracking difficult? 
Well, if only one of them was encountered ‘at the very start’ of tracking 
efforts, then that substance ıs the referent Yet if more than one substance 
was around at the very start, then one’s concept has both substances in its 
extension When tracking occurs under such circumstances, the result 1s a 
confused concept a concept that has a determinate extension mvolving 
more than one substance 


IV CONFUSED CONCEPTS TAKING STOCK 


I believe we might grant that people may have confused concepts in the sense 
defined, ın which confused concepts have confused extensions First, it 1s a 
natural and unavoidable conclusion that information can derive from more 
than one thing or kind And certamly ıt may happen that information from 
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two things comes to be associated with a single concept On a broadly 
information-theoretic account of the content of concepts, then, we might 
feel pressed to accept that the content of a concept can involve more than 
one thing That 1s, even if we do not accept Milhkan’s theory of con- 
ceptual content as deriving from tracking abilities, we might find ourselves 
committed to the possibility of concepts with confused extensions Causal/ 
information-theoretic theories of content, for instance, seem to allow that 
some mental representations have confused extensions For example, as 
Fodor notes about his asymmetric dependence theory, should the subject’s 
environment be strange enough, the extension of a mentalese ‘water’ token 
may be the disjunction of HO and XYZ 7” Fodor would also clam that in 
such cases the content of one’s concepts would not necessarily be disjunctive, 
since one might lack a concept of one of the disjuncts The resulting concept 
that the subject would have 1s hard for us to articulate Consequently, if we 
do feel pressed to acknowledge the possibility of confused concepts, it will be 
a chore to articulate what sort of relation holds among the various sub- 
stances that are in the extension Milikan never goes further than to gesture 
at this problem, ın speaking of a relation of ‘amalgamation’ 

For the sake of argument, I shall grant the possibility that concepts can 
have confused extensions But granting this much still leaves two important 
questions We are interested in the explanation of confused thought So (1) 
how often will confused concepts be the explanation of confused thinking? 
(2) Must we say, with Millikan, that it 1s never right to tell the Fregean story 
about confused thought? It 1s on these questions that I shall focus 

Millikan suggests that once we acknowledge the possibility of confused 
concepts, her answers to the questions simply follow That 1s, confused con- 
cepts are the explanation of confused thmking, and the Fregean story 1s 
never correct I do not believe that granting the possibility of confused 
concepts forces either of these answers Rather, the answer to these ques- 
tions depends on what we think of Milhkan’s arguments against the very 
idea of modes of presentation It 1s to this second pillar of Mdhkan’s view 
that I now turn 


V WHY THINK MODES OF PRESENTATION DO NOT EXIST? 


Milkan starts her attack on modes of presentation with an important 
observation about our cognition To be a cognizer, she notes, one must have 
the capacity for thinking of the same things as bemg the same Suzanne thinks 
of the orange as the one she intended to throw away, and so throws ıt away 


7J Fodor, A Theory of Content and Other Essays (MIT Press, 1990), pp 103-4 
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In any rational cognitive system, ıt 1s essential that the system must be 
able to think of what ıs in fact the same thing as being the same thing Otherwise, 
learning and many other cognitive tasks requiring re-identfication would be 
impossible 

But how does a cognitive system manage this representational feat? How 
does sameness get represented or ‘marked’? 

There are many possible models of ‘sameness marking’ Millikan explores 
a few — among others, the anaphora model, the mentalese model, and 
something she calls the ‘Strawson “dot”-model’ On the anaphora model, 
sameness is marked by representations whose referential value 1s settled 
through anaphoric relations to other representations, on the mentalese 
model, sameness 1s marked by tokens being of the same type, on the Straw- 
son dot-model, sameness of a particular 1s represented by the recurrence of a 
token cognitive particular, a ‘dot’ 

Millikan trenchantly observes that we cannot simply take for granted that 
sameness of representational token constitutes the representation of same- 
ness of reference — not, at least, if our aim is to explain how sameness gets 
marked or represented The dot-model, for instance, must earn its keep by 
giving a substantive story about sameness marking A defender of the dot- 
model, then, might give an account of what we might call ‘dot maintenance’ 
in virtue of which it 1s sensible to say that the system uses dots to represent 
sameness for instance, a Strawsonian system will seek to have no more than 
one dot per referent In the light of this fact, ıt will make sense to say that 
the system actually uses dots to represent sameness On the Strawson dot- 
model, Milkan explains, we are to imagine the following 


all those individuals [a person X] knows of are represented by dots, and the pre- 
dicates [X] knows to apply to each are wntten in hnes emanating from these dots or, 
if the predicate 1s relational, lines joming two dots 


Quoting Strawson, she continues 


Now when [X] receives what 1s for him new information he incorporates [this] by 

making an alteration on his knowledge map [for example] he draws a further 
line between two dots But when it 1s an identity statement containmg two names 
from which he receives new information, he adds no further hnes He has at least 
enough lines already, at least enough hnes and certainly one too many dots So what 
he does 1s to eliminate one dot of the two, at the same tıme transferring to the remain- 
ing one all those lanes and names which attach to the elummated dot 8 


In the light of this ‘dot maintenance’ ıt 1s sensible to say the system marks 
sameness of referent with the sameness of individuals, or dots 


8 PF Strawson, Subject and Predicate in Logic and Grammar (London Methuen, 1974), 
Pp 54-5, quoted in Millikan, ‘Images of Identity’, p 500 
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Milbkan’s observations concerning sameness marking and mental 
typography form the basis of her argument against the very idea of modes of 
presentation 

Here, then, 1s Millikan’s argument against modes, to be found ın her 
‘Images of Identity’ (Although the argument 1s discussed at greater length ın 
CCT, extending across chs 10-12, the central lines of the argument remain 
unchanged ) 


1 Sameness marking ıs essential for cognition, and an adequate model of 
sameness marking must be found that 1s consistent with our best theories 
of cognition 

2 All models of sameness marking are ultimately isomorphic to the 
Strawson dot-model of sameness marking 

3 But modes of presentation are inconsistent with the Strawson dot-model 

4 Therefore modes of presentation have no place in our best theories of 
cognition 


Premise (1) 1s unproblematic — ın fact, Millikan should be lauded for her 
work on isolating sameness thinking as an important cognitive feat Also, for 
present purposes, I shall grant (2) as well the dot-model has ıt that sameness 
of referent 1s marked by sameness of token particular representation Since 
we can understand the dot-model to be satisfied quite abstractly, by all 
manner of cognitive entities, so long as these entities have the relevant 
functional role, we might grant that the various models of sameness marking 
are m fact, on an abstract level, isomorphic to the Strawson model For 
present purposes, in any case, I shall not argue with this claim 9 

The question which needs to be answered, however, 1s why think that (3) 
1s true — why thmk we cannot take the Strawson dot-model to be correct, 
while also making modes of presentation a part of the story about cogmition? 

Milhikan’s argument (‘Images of Identity’, pp 506-10) for her claim takes 
the form of a dilemma On the one hand, she argues, we might suppose that 


5 Modes of presentation are dots 


But this readily leads to disaster, since 1t undermines the explanatory role of 
modes of presentation in a Fregean account of confused thinking As noted 
above, a mode of presentation, or way of thinking, is that ın virtue of which 
a thinker can think of a thing ın a certam way Thus feature 1s crucial, if 
modes of presentation are to play their explanatory role in the Fregean 
account of identity judgements If modes of presentation just are dots, then 

9 In fact I beleve the anaphora model ıs very different m kind from the other models 
Milıkan considers, and may not be isomorphic ın the relevant senses to the Strawson dot- 
model, but that 1s a topic for another occasion 
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since one does not have more than one dot per referent, nor will one have 
more than one mode of presentation per referent The Fregean explanation 
of identity thoughts, true or false, would no longer be available 

On the second horn of the dilemma, Millikan argues, we might instead 
suppose that 


6 Modes of presentation are information associated with a dot, specifically 
the information used in zdentifying the referent of a dot 


Mulikan calls this the ‘neo-Fregean’ alternative This option ‘looks better at 
first’, but, she argues (p 509), this alternative will not work either 


trouble 1s not far away On the Strawson model, the terms m the various beliefs 
that a person has will not be characterized by determinate modes of presentation 
Characteristically, each dot will be co-ordinated with multiple ways of identifying, 
multiple ways that the thinker would be able to recognize incoming information 
about that referent But the various pieces of information attached to a given dot are 
not associated with any one of these ways more than another For although each bit 
of information may have found its way to the dot by just one path of recognition, the 
Strawson system keeps no record of which information entered by which path 


This ıs the second horn of the dilemma Milikan argues that modes of 
presentation cannot be pieces of identifymg information attached to a dot, 
since any given piece of information attached to a given dot ıs not 
‘associated with any one of a person’s ways of identifyimg a referent The 
fact that a bit of information about a referent 1s fundamental to identifying 
the referent is just not a fact about which records are kept, on the Strawson 
dot-model 

Thus, Milhkan concludes, modes of presentation cannot find a place in 
the only model of sameness marking we have, that is, the Strawson dot- 
model So modes of presentation cannot be given a role m an account of our 
cognition The idea of modes of presentation 1s ‘not a useful notion for any 
theorist who has befriended the idea of mental representations’ (p 518) 

The problem for the defender of modes which Millikan here envisages 1s 
somewhat obscure, however, and deserves more careful scrutiny Suppose 
that a mode of presentation 1s a piece of identifying information associated 
with a dot What problem 1s raised by the fact that ‘each dot will be co- 
ordinated with multiple ways of identifying’ a referent? One possible 
problem this fact might suggest 1s the problem of saying, of all the pieces of 
identifying information associated with a single dot, which identifying ın- 
formation constitutes a single mode of presentation Does all the identifying 
information associated with a single Strawsonian dot taken together count as 
a single mode of presentation, or does each piece of ident: 
count as a distinct mode? 
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If this ıs the problem Millikan envisages, however, ıt simply calls for more 
explanation from the defender of modes of presentation The defender of 
modes must say something more about what mdividuates a mode of pre- 
sentation That ıs an explanatory burden the defender must take up in any 
case, and does not constitute an objection to the view 

In fact, it seems that Milhkan has in mind a different problem, namely, 
that of saying which pieces of information about a referent constitute de- 
terminate ways of identifying the referent in the first place This reading of 
the supposed problem 1s suggested by her complaint that ‘the various pieces 
of information attached to a given dot are not associated with any one of 
these ways [of identifying a referent] more than another’ So understood, 
her challenge ıs this if we cannot say which of the various pieces of 
information associated with a dot are ways of identifying a referent, then ıt 
does no good to be told that a mode of presentation 1s a piece of identifying 
information associated with a dot And according to Milikan, this 1s 
precisely what we cannot do we cannot say which of the various pieces 
of mformation associated with a dot are ways of identifying a referent 
What information 1s a way of identifying a referent 1s something about 
which the Strawson dot-model keeps no record Thus according to Millikan, 
we cannot find a place for the idea of modes of presentation in the Strawson 
dot-model 


VI DEFENDING MODES 


The defender of modes of presentation might reply that all this shows 1s that 
the Strawson dot-model needs some emendation Certainly we might add 
some features to the dot-model, without altering its capacity to serve as a 
model of sameness marking One emendation would be to specify which of 
the various pieces of information associated with a dot are ways of iden- 
tifying a referent We might for instance imagine, pace Millikan, that when a 
piece of information attached to a dot 1s associated with one of a person’s 
ways of identifying a referent, this fact zs recorded Details of how the record- 
keeping might be effected would need to be provided, of course Nothing 
Milhkan says argues against the possibility of providing such details The 
important point ıs that, given the details, the second horn of the supposed 
dilemma, (6) above, looks quite graspable 

But Millikan has a reply (pp 509-10) Remarking further on the futility of 
(6), she writes 


Besides, on this model [on which modes are pieces of information used to identify a 
referent] modes of presentation are not supposed to be just ways a thing has 
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histoncally been recognized by the thinker, but ways he knows to recogmze ıt But if 
the terms of a thinker’s beliefs are not characterized by determinate single modes of 
presentation, but by many modes of presentation at once, and if these various modes 
did not all determme the same object, then, as before, ıt seems that the thinker’s 
thought might be in all innocence equivocal 


And the possibility ‘that a thinker’s thought might be m all innocence 
equivocal’, according to her, 1s not one that the defender of modes can 
tolerate 

Now we reach the heart of Milhkan’s argument According to Millikan, 
even 1f we emend the dot-model to permit record keeping as to which pieces 
of information about a referent constitute determinate ways of identifying 
the referent, and ın turn we identify modes of presentation with these pieces 
of information, we face a larger problem, namely, that this would make 
‘equivocal thought’ possible 

Here we must ask in speaking of ‘equivocal thought’, what possibility is 
being envisaged? It ıs worth remembering at this juncture that the term 
‘equivocal’, as Milikan uses it, 1s itself equivocal As noted above, ‘equivocal’ 
concepts, as Millikan uses the term, are confused concepts, that 1s, concepts 
with extensions that include more than one substance And to acknowledge 
the possibilty of confused concepts 1s not yet to admit that thoughts 
deploymg them will be equivocal m the strict sense of being now about one 
thing, now about another With this clarification ın mind, what possibilty 1s 
Muilhkan envisaging? Here ıs one reading of her proposed worry about ‘equi- 
vocal thought’ multiple modes could be attached to a single dot, but these 
modes might be ways of identifying what are in fact not the same thing Soa 
thinker might take himself to be thmking of a single thing, with two distinct 
modes of presentation, but in fact not be thinking of a single thing 

The defender of modes will ask why we cannot grant this possibihty A 
thinker might have two modes of presentation of what are in fact two 
different things, and go on to take those modes to be of one thing, when 
they are not This is, after all, just what happens when a person thinks a 
false identity thought And this possibility 1s, of course, perfectly m keepmg 
with the idea that a mode of presentation 1s something ın virtue of which a 
thinker has a distinct way of thinking of a thing 

If Milhkan thinks the defence of modes of presentation cannot counten- 
ance such an outcome, then she must have in mind some further constraint 
on modes of presentation For instance, she might imagine a constraint to 
the effect that whenever one takes oneself to be thinking of the same thing 
with two modes of presentation, one must in fact be thinking of the same 
thing But this 1s not a constraint the defender of modes of presentation will 
typically feel ıt important to add to the theory 
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Perhaps ıt 1s a good time to note what a defender of modes ıs defending 
Millıkan’s target ıs the notion of modes of presentation in their role as col- 
lections of information associated with a sameness marker, these collections 
of information are used by a person in identifying a referent, and are that ın 
virtue of which a thinker has a way of thinking of a thing (I am not here 
focusing on further roles that modes of presentation understood as senses 
mught be thought to play, such as determining reference ) 

There 1s another reading of what Milikan might here envisage Focusing 
on the proper understanding of ‘equivocal’, an equivocal representation 1s a 
representation that 1s now about one thing, now about another So the spectre 
raised by the possibility of an ‘equivocal thought’ might be understood in 
this way a thinker might take hımself to be thinking of a single thing with two 
successive thoughts, when 1n fact he thinks now of one thing, now of another 

Once again ıt 1s not clear why the defender of modes cannot grant this 
possibility Sometimes ıt might happen that one takes two modes of pre- 
sentation to be about a single thing, and so takes two thoughts mvolving 
those modes to be about the same thing, when ın fact they are not It 1s not 
at all clear why a defender of modes cannot countenance the possibility of 
thoughts which are equivocal in this sense 

It seems a coherent position for the defender of modes of presentation 
simply to acknowledge these possibilities I conclude that the second horn of 
Millikan’s attempted dilemma ıs graspable ‘The theory of sameness mark- 
ing, the Strawson dot-model, can find room for modes of presentation 

Consequently, I also conclude that Mılıkan’s argument against modes of 
presentation does not compel us to abandon the notion We have no reason 
to reject the notion of modes of presentation in our theory of cognition 

To return to my central interest, namely, explaming confused thought if 
modes of presentation are part of our tool-kit mm explaining the repre- 
sentational powers and failures of cognizers hke us, we can use them m 
explanations of confused thinking In fact, I shall argue, some sorts of con- 
fusion are best explained in terms of modes of presentation and the false 
identity judgements they make possible It 1s of course possible that other 
sorts of confusion may be best explained as arising from confused concepts 
So we still need to answer question (1) above how often will confused con- 
cepts be the explanation of confused thinking? 


VI WHAT TO SAY ABOUT CONFUSED THOUGHT 


If modes are reclaimed, one can expect that they will figure in the story of 
confused thought, at least in certam cases When will this be so? I shall fill 
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out the story of Mary a little more In the past, she has kept her father and 
uncle apart She has managed to identify each successfully, and only gets 
confused when her father suddenly appears beardless In that case, why 
think that she has confused concepts? It seems that her concepts are not 
confused (even by Millikan’s own criteria) She has one concept of her 
father, and another of her uncle, each determinately of one person If she 1s 
confused in her thmking, then, ıt must be not because of confused concepts, 
but because of something else The natural thing to say 1s that her confusion 
can be traced to the way she thinks of the person before her Seeing him m 
front of her, Mary takes him to be her uncle, not her father Her cognitive 
grasp on the individual ın front of her involves thinking of him as her uncle 
It ıs just this natural way of talking about her confusion that we mean to 
capture by speaking of modes of presentation Thus the Fregean-style 
account of her confusion looks the more plausible alternative 

We can express the criteria for using a Fregean explanation in Millikan’s 
terms When one has successfully tracked two distinct substances, one has 
two distinct concepts If one should subsequently take the two substances to 
be the same, one is ın error One’s confused thought does not involve the 
creation of a new, confused, concept, however The failure, m such a case, 1s 
best characterized as a failure to think of an individual under an appropriate 
mode of presentation 

At times it seems that Millikan’s dissatisfacton with this answer arises 
from the fact that on the Fregean alternative, we have distinct alternatives to 
choose from ın such a case, but nothing that tells us which ıs the correct 
answer we might say that Mary thinks of her father under <this man>, or 
we might say that she thinks of her uncle under <my father> But here it 
seems to me that we simply need further theory in order to settle the 
question about which individual ıs thought of Surely it ıs not an argument 
against modes that we might need to do further work to settle the question, 
nor 1s it an argument against modes of presentation if we decide in the end 
that the question cannot be settled 

The very reason why the Fregean account can apply so routinely 1s, in 
part, precisely because we do often succeed in having determinate concepts 
that are not confused When, then, 1s confused thought to be explained in 
terms of confused concepts? Well, the simplest answer 1s, when one has con- 
fused concepts The question then ıs how often will this be the case? 

It seems that the conditions for having confused concepts are, happily, 
none too frequently fulfilled On Mulhkan’s account (CCI, p 66), a concept 
has as its referent or extension a substance which 1s encountered at the very start 
of a process of keeping track non-accdentally and which fits the general abiltes to keep 
track that have been brought to bear The extension 1s not just what one happens 
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to track, or what one happens to track on most occasions, but what one non- 
accidentally tracks, through the use of tracking abilities that have been 
historically selected for The extension of one’s concept 1s what one starts 
tracking, using specific selected-for tracking abilities It seems likely that the 
occasions on which there are two substances, both present at the very start 
of one’s non-accidental tracking, and both of which fit the selected-for 
tracking abilities ın question, will be very few indeed Cases of phenomen- 
ally distinguishable twins, both of which happen to be around at the start 
of tracking processes, certainly are not the norm 

That the conditions for having confused concepts are infrequently 
fulfilled 1s no doubt a contingent fact of our world and our perceptual 
equipment It 1s a fact that has some explanation Our tracking abilities have 
evolved, presumably, to deal with the task of tracking the sorts of things we 
need to keep track of These abilities can be fooled, of course (as by twins), 
but ın the normal run of things they produce concepts that are of single 
mdividuals and kinds Of course, to say that our tracking abilities are 
selected for 1s certainly not to say that they are ideally suited to the task, or 
that they succeed m more cases than not But it is to pomt to a non- 
accidental fit between tracking ability and tracked items The world, we 
might imagine, takes care of the rest, by not producing too many pheno- 
menally indistinguishable twins 

Consequently we can expect only rarely to find occasion to explain con- 
fused thought ın terms of confused concepts 


VHI RECOVERING FROM CONFUSION 


Before closing, J can add a further reason to think that the Fregean ex- 
planation of confused thought will often be superior The fact 1s that we 
routinely manage to recover from our confusions Mary, who takes her 
father to be her uncle, may recover from her error, especially as she 
discovers further information about the man before her In cases where we 
have distinct modes of presentation, our recovery from confusion 1s a 
manageable feat In cases where we have confused concepts, 1t 1s httle short 
of miraculous 

Imagine a case in which it turns out that someone has a confused 
concept tracking people I take to be one and the same, I gather information 
about what are ın fact two people The resulting concept has both people in 
its extension What am I to do? As Millikan makes clear (CCZ, p 508), the 
task of getting unconfused 1s daunting, if all one has to work with 1s one’s 
confused concept, and no modes of presentation 
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on [the dot-]model, you have no separate ideas [or modes of presentation] 
<Cicero> and <Tully>, nor even <the man called ‘Cicero’> and <the man called 
‘Tully’> Your way of thmking of the referent of each of these four public terms 
merges them irretrievably together Suppose then that a historian now informs you 
that there has been an unaccountable confusion among philosophers and that Cicero 
was not in fact Tully How are you to understand this negative identity claim? What 
you’ve got in your head ıs one dot, attached to which 1s a variety of (presumed) 
mformation, including the information < ıs called ‘Cicero’> and < ıs called 
‘Tully’> But how will you divide the rest of the formation into two piles? This 
could only be accomplished through a major job of reconstruction, as you tried to 
remember or to guess how you had acquired each separate bit of information, hence 
from which of these men ıt was most likely to have originated 


In other words, Mulikan here notes that an unmodified dot-model would 
leave confused thinkers up the creek, unable to think their way out of this 
sort of confusion One has but a single representation, a single dot, to work 
with, how 1s one to use a single dot in going about “dividing one’s informa- 
tion into piles’? Since an unmodified dot-model, on which there are no 
modes of presentation, just 2s a model on which thinkers have only their 
confused concepts to think with, the moral holds for the Milikan account 
of confused thmking 

But, often enough, we are not up the creek when it comes to recovering 
from confusion And we can usefully bring modes of presentation to bear m 
our explanation of how recovery 1s possible For example, ıt 1s certainly 
possible for Mary to become unconfused Recovermg from confusion m- 
volves, first, no longer making false identity judgements, and secondly, 
‘dividing one’s information into piles’ First, Mary withdraws the erroneous 
identity judgement to the effect Thzs man before me ıs my uncle That 1s, she 
withdraws the identity judgement that involves taking the modes <my 
uncle> and <this man before me> to co-refer One way m which she might 
come to withdraw this judgement is to thmk of the man before her as 
<uncle> and remember that <uncle> ıs tall, and has blue eyes, but 
also see that the man before her ıs not tall, and has grey eyes 
Remembering that <father> ıs not tall, and has grey eyes, she may 
come to think of the man before her as <father> Thus she starts to ‘divide 
her information into piles’ She may be wrong, of course, assigning a 
property to one man that belongs to the other, but recovering from 
confusion does not mean getting everything right More importantly, Mary 
does not have to ‘remember or to guess how [she] had acquired each separ- 
ate bit of information, hence from which of these men ıt was most likely to 
have originated’ in order to pull her information apart and become 
unconfused Just how she acquired the information that her father 1s not tall, 
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but her uncle 1s tall, 1s something about which she can be quite in the dark 
All she needs 1s a way to think of an individual, the man before her, as her 
father instead of as her uncle, and thereby begin to sort out her information 
accordingly Thuis ıs what modes of presentation make possible 

The task of recovering from confusion 1s daunting sometimes, and may 
require the reconstruction of much of what one takes oneself to know But it 
1s possible Modes of presentation help to explam how 


IX CONCLUSION 


Ruth Millikan argues for diagnosing all confusions that arise from mistaking 
identity as owing to confused concepts Consequently it ıs never right, 
according to her, to account for confusion in terms of failures to think true 
identity thoughts She claims that the Fregean account of confused thinking 
must be abandoned, relying as ıt does upon the discredited idea of modes of 
presentation I have argued, against Millikan, that the Fregean account 1s a 
good one we need not abandon it Moreover, while there may be cases 


where confused concepts result in confused thinking, these cases are rarer 
than Millikan takes them to be 


Stanford Unwersity 
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THE STRUCTURE OF SCEPTICAL ARGUMENTS 


By Duncan PRITCHARD 


It ıs nowadays taken for granted that the core radical sceptical arguments all pwot upon the principle 
that the epistemic operator in question ıs ‘closed’ under known entarlments Accordingly, the standard 
anh-sceptual project now involves ether denying closure or retaining closure by amending how one 
understands other elements of the sceptical argument However, there are epistemic principles avail- 
able to the sceptic which are logically weaker than closure but acheve the same result Accordingly 
the contemporary debate fails to engage with the sceptical problem in its strongest form 


I SCEPTICISM AND CLOSURE 


There has been a dramatic re-emergence of mterest im radical sceptical 
arguments ın the recent literature, and this has mevitably prompted the 
question of what the underlying structure of the standard radical sceptical 
argument is A ‘radical sceptical argument’ 1s any argument which purports 
to call into question one’s knowledge of a significant class of propositions 
which one would ordinarily take oneself to know (‘everyday propositions’) 
The variety of radical scepticism on which much of the contemporary 
discussion focuses typically proceeds by highlighting a sceptical hypothesis 
which, ıt ıs claimed, one cannot know 1s false, and then argues that this lack 
of knowledge entails that one lacks knowledge of any one of a wide class of 
everyday propositions which are inconsistent with the sceptical hypothesis 
This kind of sceptical argument, known as an argument from ignorance, has 
the following form, where ‘sh’ refers to a sceptical hypothesis, and ‘e’ refers 
to one of these everyday propositions which are inconsistent with sh 


Sı IfS knows e, then S knows —sh 
S2 S does not know —sh 
S3 Therefore § does not know e 


And since this argument can be repeated with any one of a wide class of 
everyday propositions in the place of e (one would just have to vary the 
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sceptical hypothesis to suit), and for any subject in the place of S, ıt follows 
that radical scepticism ensues 

The most interesting element of the sceptical argument for my purposes 1s 
what supports (S1) The standard suggestion 1s that what underlies this com- 
ponent of sceptical reasoning 1s an implicit (or sometimes explicit) appeal to 
the highly plausible ‘closure’ principle that knowledge 1s ‘closed’ under 
known entailments This can be roughly expressed as follows 


CK For all S, p, q, £ S knows p, and S knows that p entails g, then S knows q 


(CK) does seem, at first pass, to be entirely uncontentious For example, one 
could imagine a detective reasoning as follows I know that the butler was in 
the conservatory at the tıme of the murder, and I know that if the butler was 
in the conservatory at the time of the murder then he was not at the scene of 
the crime (the kitchen, say), hence I know that the butler was not at the 
scene of the crime 

The manner in which one could construe (S1) in the sceptical argument 
as resting upon this principle is evident For example, suppose the sceptical 
hypothesis ın question is that one 1s a brain im a vat being ‘fed’ experiences 
by a neuroscientist (so that ‘BIV’ stands for ‘S$ 1s a brain in a vat’) Given that 
é1s taken to be a proposition that one knows 1s inconsistent with (BIV) (such 
as that one 1s currently seated), we can formulate the following mstance of 
the (CK)-based sceptical argument, whcre (CK) 1s explicitly regarded as 
supporting (S1’) 


Sr’ If Sknows e, then S knows —(BIV) 
Se’ Sdoes not know —(BIV) 
$3’ S does not know e 


With (CK) ın play, and since it can be taken as given that one knows that 
being seated entails that one 1s not a brain ın a vat (because a brain ın a vat 
does not st anywhere), ıt follows that if one knows that one 1s currently 
seated, then one also knows that one 1s not a brain in a vat, just as (S1’) says 
In effect, what (CK) achieves in this argument 1s to forge the necessary 
connection between knowledge of everyday propositions and knowledge of 
the demials of sceptical hypotheses (and therefore between lack of knowledge 
of the denials of sceptical hypotheses and lack of knowledge of everyday 
non-sceptical propositions) Once this connection 1s forged, justifying the 
sceptical conclusion becomes relatively straightforward 

It thus appears that the standard sceptical argument 1s itself dependent 
upon the correctness of (CK), the closure principle for knowledge Thus, at 
least, 1s how it has seemed to a number of prominent commentators In 
particular, there has been an influential group of epistemologists, led by 
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Fred Dretske and Robert Nozick, who have argued that denial of the 
principle would be sufficient to block radical sceptical arguments of this 
form! Indeed, Nozick (p 242) goes so far as to endorse the following 
conditional ‘ if our notion of knowledge was as strong as we naturally tend 
to think (namely, closed under known entailment) then the sceptic would be 
right’ 

Others, most notably Keith DeRose and David Lewis, have argued that 
one can only evade radical scepticism whilst retaining (CK) by ‘contextual- 
izing’ one’s understanding of the knowledge operator ? Again, then, we find 
the view that denying (CK) would suffice to meet the radical sceptical 
argument, albeit as part of a position which advocates the retention of this 
principle It 1s this claim, that the status of the radical sceptical argument 1s 
mextricably intertwined with the status of (CK) ın this way, which I shall 
consider ın more detail ın this paper 


II SCEPTICISM AND UNDERDETERMINATION 


The most prominent attack on this picture of the role of (CK) ın radical 
sceptical arguments has been due to Anthony Brueckner? In effect, 
Brueckner’s argument ıs that the sceptic’s use of (CK) relies in turn upon a 
certam epistemic underdetermination principle, and thus that one could 
dispense with (CK) ın setting up a sceptical argument, and simply employ 
the epistemic underdetermination principle instead The underdetermina- 
tion principle which Brueckner proposes, a version of which can plausibly 
be found im ancient Pyrrhonian sceptical writings, can be expressed as 
follows 


UP For all S, p, q, 1f S’s evidence for believing p does not favour p over some 
hypothesis g which $ knows to be incompatible with p, then S$’s evid- 
ence does not justify Sin believing p 4 


This principle has a great deal of appeal, because it 1s far from clear how 
one’s evidence could possibly perform a supporting role, let alone a 


! See F Dretske, ‘Epistemic Operators’, Journal of Philosophy, 67 (1970), pp 1007-23, 
R Nozick, Philosophical Explanations (Oxford UP, 1981) 

2K DeRose, ‘Solving the Skeptical Problem’, Philosophical Renew, 104 (1995), PP 1-52, 
D Lews, ‘Elusive Knowledge’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 74. (1996), pp 549-67 

3 A Brueckner, ‘The Structure of the Skeptical Argument’, Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, 54 (1994), pp 827-35, but see also U Yalçın, ‘Sceptical Arguments from Under- 
determination’, Philosophical Studies, 68 (1992), pp 1-34, J Vogel, ‘Vaneties of Skepticism’, 
Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 68 (2004), pp 1-37 

+ Brueckner’s own formulation of this principle 1s shghtly but unmportantly different from 
(UP) For a very different formulation of the underdetermmaton principle, see Vogel, §1 
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supporting role that would suffice to support a justification, if that evidence 
does not prefer the target proposition over alternatives that are known to be 
mcompatible If, for example, my evidence for believing that I am currently 
m the town’s Odeon cinema does not favour this proposition over the 
competing scenario (which I know 1s incompatible) that I am in the town’s 
other cmema, the Multiplex, perhaps because I have just woken up from a 
drunken sleep with only a dazed recollection of the chain of events that led 
to my being ın a cinema, then ıt ıs hard to see how that evidence could 
possibly support a justification for my belief that I am at present in the 
Odeon cinema 

Crucially, however, one of the key claims made by the sceptic 1s that the 
evidence we have for our everyday beliefs does not favour those beliefs over 
incompatible sceptical hypotheses For example, the sceptic will claim that 
the (largely perceptual) evidence I possess for beleving that I am presently 
sitting at my computer does not favour this hypothesis over the incompatible 
sceptical hypothesis that I am a brain in a vat being ‘fed’ the phenomeno- 
logy of sıttıng at my desk, when in fact I am not sting anywhere Let ‘shy 
indicate that sh 1s known (to S) to be incompatible with e Accordingly, using 
(UP), the sceptic can reformulate the argument as follows 


Bı Ss evidence for believing e does not favour e over shy 

B2 If S’s evidence does not favour believing e over shp then S’s evidence 
does not justify Sın believing e 

B3 Therefore S’s evidence does not justify Sin believing e (and therefore $'1s 
not justified in believing e, and therefore S does not know ¢) 


There are two obvious assumptions ın play ın the parenthetical part of 
the conclusion of this argument The first 1s that justification 1s essentially 
evidential, so that a lack of appropriate evidence entails a lack of yustifica- 
tion The second 1s that justification 1s a necessary component of knowledge 
Whist both of these assumptions are prima facie plausible, they have each 
been denied at some point by sections of the epistemological community 
For now, however, I shall let them stand and return to consider their 
status later on With these assumptions in play, and given that, like the 
(CK)-based sceptical argument, this argument can be repeated with just 
about any everyday proposition ın the place of e (one would just have to vary 
the sceptical hypothesis to suit), and any subject in the place of S, radical 
scepticism results Seemingly, then, I have formulated a sceptical argument 
which 1s based upon a principle different from (CK), but issues in the same 
sceptical result 
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Ii] UNDERDETERMINATION AND CLOSURE 


The obvious question to ask at this juncture 1s what exactly is the relation- 
ship between the (CK)-based and the (UP)-based sceptical arguments, and 
thus between the principles that underlie them? Brueckner’s own view on 
this topic ıs that (UP) 1s, at least ın effect, equivalent to a version of closure 
formulated ın terms of justification 5 That ıs, (UP) 1s equivalent to the prm- 
ciple that justification 1s closed under known entailments © 


CJ For all S, p, q, 1f S 1s justified in believing p, and S knows that p entails q, 
then S$ 1s justified in beheving g 


(CJ) seems just as plausible a principle as (CK) If one has evidence which 1s 
sufficient to support a justification for behef in a proposition, and one knows 
that this proposition entails a second proposition, then it 1s hard to see how 
one could fail to have evidence thereby that would suffice to support a 
Justification for one’s belief in the entailed proposition If we grant, as I have 
so far, that justification 1s necessary for knowledge, then we would expect 
(CJ) and (CK) to stand or fall together, ın that the considerations which lead 
to the downfall of the one would similarly affect the other 7 In order to assess 
the relationship between (CJ) and (UP), I shall sumplify matters by con- 
sidering a concrete example, where one believes the everyday proposition e 
that one 1s presently seated, which one knows 1s inconsistent with the (BIV) 
sceptical hypothesis Assummg that one knows the relevant entailment, a 
simplified instance of the closure principle for justification can be given as 
follows 


A If S1s justified in believing e, then Ss justified in beheving —(BIV) 


Similarly, given that one knows the relevant entailment, and that justi- 
fication 1s essentially evidential, the underdetermination principle can be 
simplified as follows 


If S’s evidence does not favour e over (BIV), then S is not justified in 
believing e 


5 In his text Brueckner (p 832) confines himself to saying that the closure principle for 
justification and (UP) are ‘virtually equivalent’, but ın a footnote on that page he outlines his 
grounds for thinking that they are actually equivalent 

6 Brueckner (pp 832~3) actually makes the stronger claim that (UP) ıs equivalent to a 
version of closure for justification where the entailment 1s not known, but since the examples I 
shall be dealing with are such that one might reasonably suppose that the entailment 1s always 
known, I can utilize without loss this modified version of the closure principle for justification 

7 As Vogel (pp 8-9) points out, we need to tread carefully here 
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Contraposed, this becomes 
B If S1s yustrfied in believing e, then S’s evidence favours e over (BIV) 


With condhtionals (A) and (B) as simplified representatives of (CJ) and (UP), 
the logical relationship between the two principles can be assessed 

First, the putative entailment from (QJ) to (UP) I shall begin by assuming 
the common antecedent of conditionals (A) and (B) 


1 fis justified ın beheving e 
Using conditional (A), ıt follows that 
2 Sus justified in beheving —(BIV) 


All that 1s needed now 1s to assume the uncontentious principle that the 
possession of a justification for belief ın a proposition entails that you lack a 
justification for belief ın the negation of that proposition (I shall consider this 
principle in more detal below) If that principle 1s granted, then one’s 
possession of a justification for believing that one 1s not a bram ın a vat en- 
tails that one lacks a justification for believing that one zs a brain in a vat 


3 Suis not justified in believing (BIV) 


I am assuming, for the tme being, that justification 1s essentially evidential 
Accordingly, that S is justified m believing e, (1), but not in believing (BIV) 
which S knows is incompatible with e, (3), entails that S’s evidence supports a 
justification for S’s belief in e but not for his belief in (BIV) That ıs, it 
supports the conclusion that $’s evidence favours the hypothesis e, that he 1s 
sittmg here now, over the hypothesis (BIV), that he 1s a brain in a vat It 
therefore follows that 


4 Ss evidence favours e over (BIV) 


From the assumption that Sis justified in believing e we can thus infer, using 
conditional (A) and a further uncontentious principle regarding the notion 
of justification, that S has evidence which favours e over (BIV) We are thus 
entitled to conclude 


5 IfS1s justified ın believing e, then S’s evidence favours e over (BIV) 


Crucially, of course, (5) 1s just the simplified version of (UP) which I formu- 
lated above as conditional (B) (CJ) thus entails (UP) 

Now to consider the other direction of entailment, from (UP) to (CJ) This 
tme I shall not only make use of the conditional (B), but also (for reasons 
which will become apparent ın a moment) the following conditional (B*), a 
variation on (B) 
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B* If Sis justified in believing (BIV), then 5’s evidence favours (BIV) over e 
As before, I begin by assuming the common antecedent of both (A) and (B) 
1 1s justified in believing e 

Using conditional (B), it follows that 

2 S's evidence favours e over (BIV) 


That one’s evidence favours belief in e over (BIV) must entail that one’s 
evidence does not favour belief in (BIV) over e 


3 S’s evidence does not favour (BIV) over e 


Using conditional (B*), however, ıt follows only from this that one 1s not 
justified in believing (BIV) 


4 1s not yustified in believing (BIV) 


This ıs a much weaker conclusion than was aimed at, however, in that lack 
of a justification for believmg that one 1s a brain in a vat 1s much weaker 
than possession of a justification for believing the negation of this proposition, 
that one 1s not a brain im a vat, and ıt 1s the latter conclusion which is 
licensed by (GJ) Given the uncontentious principle employed above, that if 
one 1s justified in believing a proposition, then one 1s not justified ın be- 
heving the negation of that proposition, then that one 1s justified in beleving 
—(BIV), as (CJ) licenses, entails that one 1s not justified in believing (BIV), 
which ıs what (UP) licenses Crucially, however, ıt does not follow from the 
fact that one 1s not justified ın believing (BIV) that one 1s justified in believ- 
ing —(BIV) Indeed, ıt 1s entirely possible that one lacks both a justification 
for beheving (BIV) and a justification for beleving —(BIV) Accordingly, (CJ) 
is a logically stronger principle than (UP), and thus, contra Brueckner, (UP) 
and (CJ) are not logically equivalent In short, all (UP) gets you 1s relative 
evidential supremacy, when what (CJ) demands 1s a supremacy of justifica- 
tions, and pending further arguments, the latter claim 1s much stronger than 
the former® We are thus faced with two logically distinct epistemic 
principles, and hence with two different sceptical arguments which employ 
these principles That ıs, the followmg argument, expressed ın terms of (CJ), 
poses a sceptical challenge different from the (UP)-based sceptical argument 
(B1)-(B3) which I considered ın §I 


8 5 Cohen, ‘Two Kinds of Sceptical Argument’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 58 
(1998), pp 143~59, argues for a similar conclusion, though as I shall show in a moment, the 
lme of criticism I advance here against Brueckner 1s very different from that put forward by 
Cohen See also Vogel, §2 
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Sr’ IfSis justified in believing e, then S1s justified in believmg —sh 

S2 § 1s not justified in believing —sh 

Sg’ Therefore S'1s not justified in believing e (and therefore $ does not 
know e) 


Moreover, since (GJ) entails, but 1s not entailed by, (UP), ıt follows that ıt is 
the sceptical argument expressed in terms of (CJ) that ıs the more demand- 
ing Pnma facie at least, this has the interesting consequence that even if one 
were able to impugn (CJ) successfully, perhaps via an argument against 
(CK), one would still be faced with a sceptical argument characterized ın 
terms of (UP) which would need a response 


IV INTERLUDE COHEN ON UNDERDETERMINATION 
AND CLOSURE , 


Of course, that one epistemic principle is logically stronger than a second 
does not ın itself mean that any argument formulated ın terms of the weaker 
epistemic principle will survive the refutation of the corresponding argument 
formulated ın terms of the stronger There could, after all, be other premises 
in the argument which up the logical balance back the other way This, at 
any rate, is Stewart Cohen’s contention m his analysis of Brueckner’s 
argument For whilst he admits that (UP) ıs logically weaker than the cor- 
responding closure principle (CJ), he argues that any refutation of the 
(CJ)-based sceptical argument would entail a refutation of the (UP)-based 
sceptical argument, but not vice versa If this were so, then the status quo would 
be preserved and the focus of the current sceptical debate could legiumately 
return to the relevant closure principle 

Cohen begins by taking the first two premises of the (UP)-based sceptical 
argument, (B1) and (B2), as premises 


C1 S’s evidence for believing e does not favour e over shy 
C2 Ifs evidence does not favour believing ¢ over sh, then S’s evidence 
does not justify Sın believing e 


He then assumes, for reductio, what he takes to be the negation of the major 
premise of the (CJ)-based sceptical argument (S1°’), though with the rela- 
tionship between justification and evidence made explicit 


C3 _S”s evidence justifies § in believing e, but S’s evidence does not justify 
Sin beheving sh 


Given the way in which he has understood the denial of the major premise 
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of the (GJ)-based argument, Cohen 1s ın a position to detach the first con- 
junct so as to get 


C4 — ®s evidence justifies Sin believing e 


Crucially, however, he can complete the argument by inferring from (C1) 


and (Cg) that 
C5 _S’s evidence does not justify Sın believing e 


What Cohen 1s trying to do here 1s to show that if one grants the two pre- 
muses of the (UP)-based sceptical argument along with the negation of the 
major premise of the (CJ)-based sceptical argument, then one ıs directly led 
to a contradiction He therefore concludes that this argument shows that the 
premises of the (UP)-based sceptical argument entail the major premise of 
the (CJ)-based argument, wz the relevant instance of closure for justification 
that if one’s evidence justifies one’s belief in e, then one’s evidence also 
justifies one’s belief n —sh Accordingly, if one 1s able to reject (CJ), and thus . 
to reject the major premise of the (CJ)-based sceptical argument, then one 
can thereby evade the sceptical argument expressed in terms of (UP) and 
effective logical parity between the two principles 1s restored 

Despite the superficial plausibility of this line of reasoning, however, it 1s 
fatally flawed To begin with, (C1), (C2) and (G5) of this argument just ave the 
(UP)-based sceptical argument Accordingly, ıt should come as no surprise 
to find that assuming anything that entails that you have a justification for 
your beliefs should lead to a contradiction, since this 1s bound to conflict 
with the radical sceptical conclusion Indeed, the assumption of any con- 
Junction at (C3), where one of the conjuncts implies a justification for belief 
m e, would entail a contradiction, no matter how otherwise outlandish this 
assumption might be What is suspicious about Cohen’s argument 1s thus 
that ıt only establishes its conclusion (that the premises of the (UP)-based 
sceptical argument entail the major premise of the (CJ)-based sceptical 
argument) on the assumption that anyone who denies (CJ) must affirm an 
instance of justified belief, and this seems highly umplausible 

So where does the argument go wrong? The mistake 1s to allow that the 
denial of the major premise of the (CJ)-based argument (that a justification 
for belief in e entails a justification for belief in —s5h) 1s equivalent to the 
conjunction of a justification for belief in e and the absence of a justification 
for belef in -sh It ıs this move that commits anyone who denies (CJ) to 
arguing that a justification does exist for belief ın e, so contradicting the 
sceptical conclusion of the (UP)-based sceptical argument What Cohen 
should have contended instead 1s that the denial of this premise 1s equivalent 
to the posstbity that a justification for belief in e could co-exist with the lack 
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of a justification for belief in —sh After all, ıt could be that a justification for 
belief in e might not entail a lack of justification for belief in —sh (and thus 
that (CJ) might fail) even though there 1s never a case in which a justification 
for belief ın e 1s possessed because of the success of the (UP)-based sceptical 
argument In such a situation (GJ) would fail, and yet the (UP)-based scep- 
tical argument would go through without any inconsistency 

Indeed, 1f Cohen’s argument were nght, anyone who argued for scep- 
ticism on the basis of the (UP)-based argument, and yet nevertheless thought 
that the relevant (OJ) inference was invalid, would be committed to the 1m- 
plausible position of mamtamıng both that scepticism ıs true and that the 
denial of this (CJ)-inference entailed a justification for the target proposition 
Clearly this 1s not the case Rather, such a person would only be claiming 
that scepticism ıs true and that the relevant (CJ)-inference would not have 
gone through had there been a justification for the antecedent proposition 
(which there 1s not, because scepticism 1s true) It 1s only by failing to pay 
careful attention to this point that Cohen gets the mitially surprising result 
that he does 


V THE SOURCE OF SCEPTICISM 


I can thus return to the contention made above, that (UP) and (CJ) can be 
used to construct different sceptical arguments in such a way that a response 
to the (CJ)-based argument ıs not thereby a response to the (UP)-based argu- 
ment I have argued, contra Brueckner, that these two epistemic principles 
are logically distinct, and I have also maintained, contra Cohen, that the (CJ)- 
based argument 1s indeed logically stronger than the (UP)-based argument 
There 1s thus a new sceptical argument to consider, one not obviously 
affected by arguments against closure 

Interestingly, however, this particular issue about the logical structure of 
the sceptical argument still has a final surprise in store Earlier I showed that 
(CJ) entailed (UP), given only the following principle, a principle I took to be 
an uncontentious conceptual truth regarding the notion of justification 


J For all S, p, of S 1s justified ın believing p, then S 1s not justified in 
believing ~p 


So formulated, the principle seems entirely unremarkable What ıs mter- 
esting about it, however, ıs that ıt appears to license a much weakened 
version of the closure principle for justification, which one might refer to as 
itself a closure-type principle, and which can be formulated as follows 
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WOJ For all S, p, q, 1f S is justified in believing p, and S knows that p entails 
q, then S 1s not justified ın believing ~g 


This 1s a weaker principle than closure for justification, ın that ıt only 
demands that a justification for belief in a proposition should entall a lack of 
Justification for behef ın the demals of known entailments of that proposition 
(rather than entailing a justification for belief m the known entailments) 

The relationship between (J) and (WCJ) 1s that they are both based on 
essentially the same idea, that one cannot have justifications for believing 
inconsistent propositions, at least where the inconsistency 1s known (Indeed, 
one could construe (J) as being a simplified instance of (WGJ) where the 
relevant entailment, from $ to p, 1s so obvious that 1t 1s trivially known and so 
not worth stating ) Accordingly, if one ıs persuaded on this basis that (J) 1s 
true, then one should equally be persuaded of the truth of (WCJ) 

One can, however, formulate a sceptical argument in terms of (WC)J) 
alone which has a conclusion that 1s just as potentially devastating as the 
(UP)-based sceptical argument In order to simplify matters, I shall consider 
an instance of (WCJ) where p 1s e, as defined above, and q ıs the (BIV) 
hypothesis Moreover, I shall take it as given that the agent ın question 
knows the relevant entailment We thus get 


C If S1s justified in believing e, then S1s not justified in beleving (BIV) 
I shall begin by assuming, for reductio, that $ 1s justified ın believing e 

I S 1s justified ın beheving e 

Usıng conditional (C), ıt follows that 

2 Sis not justified ın believing (BIV) 


Sınce I have granted, for the sake of argument, the assumption that justi- 
fication 1s essentially evidential ın character, ıt follows from the fact that one 
has a justification for e but not for (BIV) (and that one knows that these two 
propositions are incompatible) that one’s evidence must favour e over (BIV) 
Thus ıt follows that 


3 S’s evidence favours e over (BIV) 


Crucially, however, the sceptical contention 1s that it 1s impossible to have 
evidence for one’s beliefs in everyday propositions which prefers them over 
sceptical alternatives The sceptic will thus add 


4 S’s evidence does not favour e over (BIV) 
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And since there 1s a contradiction here, one can therefore infer the demal of 
the assumption and conclude 


5 Therefore S1s not justified ın believing e (therefore S does not know @) 


Clearly, such an argument can be repeated with just about any everyday 
proposition (one would just have to vary the sceptical hypothesis to suit), and 
any subject, and thus radical scepticism quickly ensues 

Furthermore, the way in which this sceptical argument proceeds indicates 
that (WCJ) entails (UP) After all, mstead of moving to line (4) above one 
could instead have inferred 


4* If Sis justified in believing e, then S’s evidence favours e over (BIV) 


That ıs, ıt follows from the assumption (1), that one has a justification for 
believing e, that (3) one’s evidence favours e over (BIV) But of course (4*) 1s 
Just the simplified version of (UP) which I expressed above as conditional 
(B) Accordingly, (WCJ) entails (UP) As a result, it should come as no 
surprise that (GJ) entails (UP) when the principle (J) appealed to n deriving 
that entailment appears to license a related principle (WOJ) which entails 
(UP) on its own 

Indeed, (WQJ) and (UP) are, plausibly, logically equivalent, since one can 
also derive (WCJ) from (UP) I shall begin by assuming 


1 1s justified m believing e 
Employing conditional (B), 1t follows that 
2  S°s evidence favours ¢ over (BIV) 


But if one’s evidence favours e over (BIV), then ıt must also be true that 
one’s evidence does not favour (BIV) over e 


3 S’s evidence does not favour (BIV) over e 
Given conditional (B*), however, this means that 
4 1s not justified n believing (BIV) 


So from the assumption that S is justified in believing e, it follows that S 1s 
not Justified in believing (BIV) 


5 If Sis justified in believing e, then S1s not justified in believing (BIV) 


And (5) 1s, of course, just the sumplified instance of (WCJ), conditional (C) 
Accordingly, (UP) entails (WOJ) 

If these arguments are allowed to stand, and there seems no good reason 
available for thmking that they should not, then ıt appears that one could 
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Just as well run the sceptical argument in terms of (WCJ) The import of this 
result 1s that (WCJ) 1s an epistemic principle more fundamental to the 
sceptical argument than (UP) 1s, since it ıs more obviously a conceptual 
consequence of the notion of justification in play here, being, as ıt 1s, a prin- 
ciple which 1s closely related to the highly plausible principle (J) Moreover, 
the advantage of (WOJ) is that ıt brings out the relevant sense ın which there 
1s a closure-type principle at work in the sceptical argument, albeit one 
which 1s weaker than either (CK) or (CJ) (though no less effective) 


VI RESPONDING TO SCEPTICISM 


The project that Brueckner instigated of exammuing more closely the logical 
structure of the sceptical argument thus reveals two epistemologically 
significant results The first 1s that the sceptical argument can plausibly be 
understood as driven by an epistemic underdetermination principle (UP) 
which 1s logically distinct from the corresponding closure principle (CJ), 
so that any response to scepticism which merely denied (CJ) would be 
meffective The second 1s that this logically distinct epistemic principle 1s, 
seemingly, itself logically equivalent to a third principle (WGJ), which 1s 
conceptually more fundamental 

Before closing, I shall consider briefly how these conclusions affect the 
sceptical debate That 1s, given these two conclusions, how should we go 
about responding to the sceptical problem? Perhaps the most direct re- 
sponse would be to deny that the notion of justification we are interested ın 
is as robust as ıt would need to be if (J) or (WCJ) were true That 1s, perhaps 
there 1s a perfectly respectable sense of justification which allows that one 
can simultaneously be justified in beheving incompatible propositions, even 
when the mcompatibility is known If this were the case, then one could 
straightforwardly reject the sceptical argument just formulated which trades 
on (WCJ) Moreover, since I employed principle (J) in the argument to the 
effect that (CJ) entails (UP), it follows that the rejection of this principle 
could be cited as grounds for questioning whether (CJ) 1s logically stronger 
than (UP) after all Accordingly, advocating a conception of justification 
which 1s inconsistent with (J) could be used as part of a wider strategy to re- 
establish the status quo, that an adequate response to the (CJ)-based sceptical 
argument would thereby also be an adequate response to the (UP)-based 
one Hence provided that one could deal with the (CJ)-based sceptical argu- 
ment, then one could bypass sceptical concerns which utilize (UP) 

The pitfall of adopting this strategy should, however, be obvious After 
all, 1t 1s now absolutely transparent just how limited a notion of justification 
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1s being rescued from the sceptic’s grasp In particular, what 1s now manı- 
fest 1s that the only style of justification that evades the sceptic’s grasp, if any, 
1s one so weak as to permit S to have justified beliefs in propositions which 
are known to be incompatible Such a victory against the sceptic 1s thus 
Pyrrhic at best The more substantive issue, then, 1s how one 1s to respond to 
the sceptical problem as it ıs now configured, given that one grants the force 
of (J), and therefore (WOJ) Three man strategies suggest themselves 

The first 1s to deny that there 1s any essential connection between 
knowledge and justification If one could make this move, then the original 
sceptical argument I considered ın §I, which was construed ın terms of the 
closure principle for knowledge (CK), would stand independently of any of 
the other sceptical arguments which I have been considering, whether they 
are expressed ın terms of (UP), (WCJ) or, for that matter, closure for justi- 
fication (CJ) Accordingly, a response to the former, such as an argument 
which denies (CK), would be unaffected by its failure to deal simultaneously 
with any of the latter 

It is certainly true that there 1s a brand of hardcore externalism about 
knowledge in the literature which ıs happy to corporate a claim of this 
sort The problem for such a proposal qua anti-sceptical strategy, however, 18 
that it 1s not an intellectually satisfying resolution of the problem in hand 
There are two interrelated reasons for this The first 1s that if knowledge has 
no essential connection with justification, then it is unclear just what 
epistemic property for our beliefs we are rescuing from the sceptic, since, at 
the very least, the conception of knowledge seems to include a justification 
component The second reason 1s more serious, and relates to how the con- 
clusions of the sceptical arguments expressed in terms of justification 
considered above, even when they are restricted so as only to make a clum 
about our lack of justification, appear just as devastating as the conclusion to 
a sceptical argument which 1s expressed m terms of knowledge, such as the 
(CK)-based argument It 1s thus little comfort to be told that the latter 
sceptical argument 1s blocked whilst simultaneously granting the conclusions 
of the former that the possession of widespread justification for one’s beliefs 
1s impossible 

The second potential anti-sceptical response to the (WGJ)- or (UP)-based 
sceptical arguments ıs to contend that there ıs no essential connection 
between justification and evidence If one could defend this claim, then one 
could block these arguments by rejecting the assumption they both make, 
that ıt follows from the fact that one lacks evidence which would justify one’s 
belief that one’s belief 1s therefore not justified This move might be mutually 
appealing, because there certainly seem to be cases where justification 1s 
possessed ın the absence of evidence (basic perceptual belief ıs an obvious 
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example ın this regard) Getting this claim to stick across the board rather 
than just in a restricted range of cases, however, 1s a little more difficult 
After all, would it really be plausible to suppose that justification could 
always (1 e , ın all, or at least most, cases) be possessed ın the absence of sup- 
porting evidence? Moreover, on the supposition that we could make sense of 
a widespread justification for our beliefs in the absence of supporting 
evidence, ıt 1s umportant to recognize how unsatisfying a response to the 
sceptic this would be, since ıt would mean that all of our justification 1s now 
on a par with the kind of ‘brute’ justification putatively possessed in, for 
example, the basic perceptual case When we sought a response to justi- 
fication scepticism ıt was surely not a response of this sort that we were 
looking for 

Thus leaves a third style of anti-scepticism which tries to argue that there 
is a sense ın which we do have evidence which favours our beliefs in 
everyday propositions over sceptical hypotheses In its boldest form, as 
found for example in recent work by Timothy Williamson, this view will 
straightforwardly defend the clam that our evidence ıs not to be identified 
with what is phenomenologically avaiable to us in experience 9 Accordingly, 
one’s evidence when one 1s the victim of the (BIV) hypothesis 1s not identical 
with the evidence one possesses when one 1s not so deceived, even if the 
phenomenology of the two scenarios 1s exactly the same On this view, 
the moral of scepticism 1s that we should radically reconfigure our concep- 
tion of the notion of evidence 

A less radical, though simular, anti-sceptical response to the sceptical chal- 
lenge based on underdetermination is to offer a contextualist account of 
evidential priority, so that what counts as evidence, and for what, varies in 
such a way as to undermine the sceptical argument On this view, it 1s 
possible to have evidence in favour of one’s everyday beliefs which prefers 
them over sceptical alternatives in normal contexts in which the epistemic 
standards are low, even though ıt 1s also true that ın sceptical contexts where 
the epistemic standards are higher the evidential superiority 1s lacking One 
way of spelling out this view, found ın recent work by Ram Neta, 1s to clam 
that what the sceptic achieves by raising the epistemic standards 1s a 
restriction on what counts as evidence !9 In normal contexts, our evidence 
can include, for example, our knowledge of certain facts regarding the 
external world (such as that I see that there ıs a chair before me), and so 1t 1s 
little wonder that our evidence in this context can favour our everyday 

9See, eg, T Whilhamson, ‘Scepticism and Evidence’, Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, 60 (2000), pp 613-28 


10 See R Neta, ‘S Knows that p’, Noiis, 36 (2002), pp 663-81, and ‘Contextualism and the 
Problem of the External World’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 63 (2003), pp 1-31 
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beliefs over sceptical alternatives In sceptical contexts, however, only non- 
world-involving evidence 1s permitted, and this 1s why our evidence no 
longer favours our everyday beliefs over sceptical alternatives 

Although this type of view faces the usual problems directed at context- 
ualism, such as how to explain just what constitutes a context, 1t does have 
the advantage over Williamson’s account of being able to give a diagnosis of 
why scepticism can seem so plausible This advantage brings with ıt further 
problems, however Once one grants that the sceptic 1s employing more 
austere epistemic standards, in the light of which ıt 1s true that our evidence 
does not favour our everyday beliefs over sceptical alternatives, then this 
prompts the thought that strictly speaking we do not have evidence ın favour 
of our everyday beliefs, even though ın looser and epistemically less de- 
manding quotidian contexts we talk as 1f we had 

In any case, ıt 1s not my aim here to decide between these competing 
styles of response to the sceptical challenge that I have identfied, only to set 
out what they are The key point is that these responses to scepticism pro- 
ceed ın a very different way from their counterpart anti-sceptical proposals, 
which take the closure-based sceptical argument as their template If we are 
to make any progress against the spectre of scepticism then ıt will be 
essential to refocus our efforts towards proposals of this sort, since it 1s only 
these types of views that hold out the hope of dealing with the very different 
kind of sceptical argument that I have identified here !! 


University of Stirling 


1! Thanks to Michael Brady, Tony Brueckner, Antony Duff, Andrew McGonigal, Alan 
Millar, Chris Thornton and Jonathan Vogel, who all read and commented on drafts of this 
paper, and to the Leverhulme Trust for the award of a Special Research Fellowship, which 
has enabled me to conduct research ın this area I am also grateful to Jessica Brown and Ram 
Neta for discussion on related topics Earlier versions of this article were presented at the 
Society for Sceptical Studies session at the 2002 Pacific APA in Seattle, and at the 2002 Jomt 
Session of the Mind Association and the Aristotehan Society ın Glasgow I am grateful to the 
audiences on these occasions 
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By Nic Damyyjanovic 


Deflatronists about truth typically deny that truth ıs a causal-explanatory property However, the 
now familar ‘success argument’ attempts to show that truth plays an important causal—explanatory 
role in explanations of practecal success Deflatronists have standardly responded that the truth 
predicate appears in such explanations merely as a logical device, and that therefore truth has not 
been shown to play a causal-explanatory role I argue that if we accept Jackson and Pettit’s account 
of causal explanations, the standard deflahomst response 1s inconsistent, for on this account even 
logical properties can be causally explanatory Therefore the deflatiomst should remain neutral as to 
whether truth 1s a causal-explanatory property, and focus instead on the clam that truth, of it ws a 
property, ıs a merely logical one 


Deflationists about truth often endorse the claim that truth 1s not a 
causal-explanatory property and so never plays a causal—explanatory role 
For example, Paul Horwich (whose mmumalism 1s a type of deflationism) 
says 


According to minimalism, we should beware of assimilating bemg true to such 
properties as beng turquoise, beng a tree, or being made of in Otherwise we will find 
ourselves looking for its constitutive structure, its causal behaviour, and its typical 
manifestations — features peculiar to what I am calling ‘complex’ or ‘naturahstec 
properties’ ! 


Similarly, Hartry Field has characterized the debate between inflationists 
and deflationists as an argument over whether or not truth ıs a causal- 
explanatory property 2 

However, there 1s a simple and familiar argument against deflationism, 
the success argument, which attempts to show that truth does play an 
important causal-explanatory role The success argument argues from the 
role of truth ın explanations of agents’ success to the conclusion that truth 1s 

1 P Horwich, Truth, 2nd edn (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1998), p 38 

2H Field, Truth and the Absence of Fact (Oxford Clarendon Press, 2001, hereafter TAF), 
p 29 What Field actually claims 1s that the deflationist about possessing truth-conditions 1s 
committed to the clam that truth-conditions do not play a causal-explanatory role However, 


as he sees a theory of truth as a theory of truth-conditions, this also amounts to a claim about 
truth see pp 152, 173 
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a causal—explanatory property Deflationists have typically responded to this 
argument in two stages First they attempt to explain the role of truth m 
these explanations without treating the truth predicate as anythmg more 
than a convenient logical device They then claim that if the truth predicate 
1s only playing the role of a convenient logical device, truth 1s not playmg a 
causal—explanatory role 

Unfortunately, the deflationist’s standard response is inconsistent As I 
shall argue in §§II—IIJ, the first stage of the response actually shows the way 
m which truth zs a causally explanatory property The argument I examime, 
though, relies on Jackson and Pettit’s account of causal—explanatory proper- 
ties, and on this account even logical properties turn out to be causally 
explanatory This implies that the deflationist should remain neutral as to 
whether truth ıs a causal-explanatory property, and focus instead on the 
claim that truth, if it 1s a property, 1s a merely logical one 


I THE SUCCESS ARGUMENT AND THE STANDARD RESPONSE 


The version of the success argument on which I shall focus begins with the 
observation that, in general, people with true beliefs about some domain of 
practical activity are more likely to succeed in their goal-directed activities 3 
The obvious conclusion to draw on the basis of this observation 1s that truth 
is playıng a causal-explanatory role After all, the truth of an agent A’s 
beliefs may explain why A succeeds on more occasions than a relevantly 
similar agent with false beliefs More formally, the argument can be repre- 
sented as having the followimg structure 


1 IfA has true beliefs about how to get what A wants, A 1s more likely to 
get what A wants [platitude] 

2 Therefore if A has beliefs about how to get what A wants which have the 
property of being true, A is more hkely to get what A wants [(1) and 
pleonastic transformation]* 

3 Therefore the property of bemg true ıs appealed to ın a causal- 
explanatory generalization [(2) and the definition of causal-explanatory 
generalization] 

3 This version of the success argument seems to have orginally been suggested in H Put- 
nam, Meaning and the Moral Sciences (London Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1978), lectures I and 
II, and was further developed in Field, ‘The Deflationary Conception of Truth’, m 
G MacDonald and C Wright (eds), Fact, Science and Morality (Oxford Blackwell, 1986), 
pp 55-117 There are other versions of the success argument which focus on the success of 
scientific theones, and still others that focus on the long-term success of a species 

4 For the pleonastic use of ‘property’, see S Schiffer, Remnants of Meaning (MIT Press, 
1987), p 51 
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4 Therefore truth 1s a causal-explanatory property [(3)] 
5 Therefore deflationism ıs false [(4) and the definition of deflationism] 


Of course, a deflatiomist could object to this argument merely by denying 
the alleged platitude with which ıt begins, or any of the inferences that take 
us from (1) to (5) I shall consider some of these strategies below However, 
there 1s something of a standard deflationist response to the success argu- 
ment in the hterature, which, at least to begin with, does not diagnose the 
problem with the argument at all Instead, this response attempts to show 
that (1) and the denial of (5) are consistent 

The response 1s that ın all our explanations of success the real causal work 
1s being performed by the beliefs ın question together with the circum- 
stances, and that truth enters the explanations merely because the truth 
predicate 1s a useful expressive or logical device For although deflationism 
about truth ıs far from a single un:fied position, deflationists are typically 
commutted to the idea that all there could be to discovering the nature of 
truth is discovering the logical properties of the truth predicate Most defla- 
tionists would agree, that 1s, that ‘the truth predicate exists solely for the sake 
of a certain logical need’ (Horwich, p 2), and 1s ‘a “logical predicate” like 
“exists” or “equals”’,> and furthermore that to the extent to which truth ıs a 
property it ıs a logical or guas-logical property and not a naturalistic pro- 
perty with a ‘characteristic causal behaviour’ In response to the success 
argument, then, the deflationist may attempt to show that the property of 
truth 1s appealed to ın (1) only ın order to satisfy some logical need 

Horwich has given a version of this line of response in his defence of the 
version of deflationism which he calls mmimalism His mimumal theory of 
truth consists of all the axioms characterized by the following equivalence 
schema 


ES The proposition that p 1s true ff p 


According to Horwich (pp 22-3, 44-6), we can give a full explanation of 
how ıt 1s that true beliefs contribute to practical success without appealing to 
anything more about truth than these equivalence axioms Suppose Brian 
needs his car keys to get to work and believes they are ın the trousers he 
wore yesterday It seems obvious in this case that 1f Brian’s belief 1s true he 1s 
more likely to find his keys and get to work According to Horwich, the 
explanation of this mundane fact ıs sımple The relevant equivalence axiom 
tells us that if Brian’s belief that his keys are ın the trousers he wore 
yesterday ıs true, then his keys are in the trousers he wore yesterday So if 


5 In his ‘Critical Notice Paul Horwich’s Truth’, Philosophy of Science, 59 (1992), pp 321-30, at 
p 322, Field attributes this view to Horwich, but seems also to endorse ıt himself 
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Brian believes that his keys are in the trousers he wore yesterday, 1f his keys 
are m the trousers he wore yesterday and Brian wants to get to work, then 
the chances are that Brian will get what he wants In fact, the appeal to 
truth 1s redundant We could have explamed Brian’s success in getting 
to work equally well merely by appealing to the fact that he believed his keys 
were in the trousers he wore yesterday and that his keys were in the trousers 
he wore yesterday 

In this way Horwich shows us how 1n each individual case a belief’s being 
true can contribute to bringing it about that an agent succeeds In effect, he 
has explained the relation between belief and practical success by explaining 
why the following long conjunction 1s true 


6 If one believes that gomg to conference room F will get one what one 
wants and going to conference room F will get one what one wants, 
then one 1s more likely to get what one wants, and if one believes that 
selling one’s BHP shares now will get one what one wants and selling 
one’s BHP shares now will get one what one wants, then one is more 
likely to get what one wants, and 


If this conjunction could do justice to the platitude advanced ın (1), then ıt 
might seem that Horwich has successfully accounted for what we think 
about truth and practical success without treating truth as a causally explan- 
atory property However, his explanation seems to leave the most interesting 
aspects of the relation between truth and success unaccounted for In 
particular, it does not seem to do justice to the original observation, namely, 
that there 1s a well recognized pattern of true beliefs contributing to success 
What needed explanation, premise (1), was a generalzation which mvolved the 
concept truth Until we are told what role truth 1s playing ın the general- 
ization that agents with true beliefs are more likely to succeed, ıt still seems 
that by virtue of having a role ın a genuinely causal—explanatory gener- 
alization, truth plays a causal—explanatory role ë 

However, the deflationist has an obvious way of meeting these further 
explanatory demands It has become a familar pomt through the work of 
Quine and Leeds’ that by virtue of its disquotational properties the truth 

§M Devitt, Realsm and Truth, 2nd edn (Princeton UP, 1997), pp 99—101, clearly takes the 
general pattern of success to be the crucial explanatory target However, S Leeds, ‘Truth, 
Correspondence and Success’, Philosophical Studies, 79 (1995), pp 1-36, and Field, ‘The 
Deflationary Conception of Truth’, and TAF, pp 153-6, focus on cases n which we are 
ignorant of an agent’s specific behefs and even the form of the correct explanation of the 
agent’s success But in such cases the truth predicate is clearly playing a role simular to its role 
in the more famihar cases m which we assert something like ‘Everything Fred said was true’ 
when we cannot remember everything Fred said 


7WYV Quine, Philosophy of Logic (Englewood Cliffs Prentice Hall, 1970), pp 11-13, Leeds, 
“Theories of Reference and Truth’, Erkenntms, 13 (1978), pp 111-27 
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predicate plays an important role ın allowing us to express certain general- 
izations As Horwich’s response suggests, the equivalence axioms allow us to 
move from (6) to 


7 If one believes that going to conference room F will get one what one 
wants and the proposition that gomg to conference room F will get 
one what one wants 1s true, then one is more likely to get what one 
wants, and if one believes that selling one’s BHP shares now will get 
one what one wants and the proposition that selling one’s BHP shares 
now will get one what one wants 1s true, then one 1s more likely to get 
what one wants, and 


Once we have (7) we are able to move to 


1 If one has true beliefs about how to get what one wants, one is more 
likely to get what one wants 


In (6) the conjunction 1s not in a form susceptible to objectual quanti- 
fication Although ‘that going to conference room F will get one what one 
wants’ is the name of a proposition and so can be replaced by a bound 
variable in the usual way, ‘gomg to conference room F will get one what 
one wants’ m its second occurrence expresses a proposition rather than 
naming it, and so cannot be replaced by a bound variable However, the 
disquotational feature of the truth predicate allows us to move from (6) to 
(7), so that instead of expressing the proposition that going to conference 
room F will get one what one wants, we name the proposition and 
predicate of ıt the property of bemg true Once (6) 1s converted to (7) m 
this way we can express the infinite conjunction as the generalization ex- 
pressed ın (1) 

So according to the standard response, truth 1s used in (1) merely as a 
device for generalization Pace the conclusion of the success argument, ıt 
seems that deflationism 1s consistent with the role of truth ın explanations of 
practical success For truth 1s used ın (1) merely to satisfy a certain logical 
need 8 


I THE PROBLEM WITH THE STANDARD RESPONSE 


I can highlight the problem which the deflationist’s response encounters 
by exploiting the difference between causally relevant and efficacious 

3 A Gupta, ‘Minimalism’, Philosophical Perspectives, 7 (1993), pp 359~69, has argued that 
the deflationist cannot explain the use of truth as a device for expressing generalizations 
But for responses, see TAF, pp 114-15, and C Hill, Thought and World (Cambridge UP, 2002), 
pp 17-22 
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properties 9 Suppose Ann has been shipped a sleeping pill It ıs because she 
ingested a sleeping-pill that she ıs now face down ın her bowl of soup By 
pleonastic transformation, we can also say that Ann 1s face down ın her soup 
because she ingested something that had the property of being a sleeping- 
pull However, ıt ıs a further question whether the property of being a 
sleeping-pull ıs actually doing any causing In fact, it seems that what ıs doing 
the causing 1s that Ann ingested something which has the property of having 
a certain chemical composition If we suppose that the property of being a 
sleeping-pill 1s also efficacious, then we would be forced to admut a case of 
causal over-determination For then the pull gested would have two 
properties both of which are sufficient to bring about Ann’s slumping into 
her soup But despite not bemg efficacious, being a sleeping-pill 1s obviously 
a causally explanatory property which is appealed to ın many legitimate 
causal explanations Following Jackson and Pettit, I shall call this way of 
being causally explanatory ‘causal relevance’ The property of bemg a 
sleeping-pull ıs said to be causally relevant because the efficacious property, 
namely, a certain chemical composition, underhes ıt So causal explanatory 
properties, on this account, are properties that are either causally relevant 
or efficacious 

The problem for deflationists 1s that ıt may seem that their response has 
shown, at best, that truth ıs not efficacious ın bringing about success The 
standard response attempts to show that ın all our cxplanations of success 
the real causal work ıs beng performed by the agent’s beliefs and mundane 
facts about the world But for all the deflationist has shown, truth may 
nevertheless be a causally relevant property In particular, according to 
Jackson and Pettit’s account of causal—-explanatory properties, the fact that 
explanations which appeal to some property P can be replaced by explan- 
ations that make no appeal to P does not entail that P 1s not causally 
explanatory For example, we can give a perfectly good explanation of why 
Ann has collapsed by appealing to the chemical composition of the 
substance she has ingested, rather than to the fact that ıt has the property of 
being a sleeping-pill Thus there ıs a real worry that the standard response 
leaves open the possibility that truth 1s a causally relevant but not efficacious 
property So to respond properly to the success argument, the deflatiomst 
needs to point out where the argument has gone wrong Until the deflation- 
ist does this, the argument seems to have shown that truth ıs causally 
explanatory, while the standard response seems only to have shown that 
truth 1s not efficacious 

9 I take this distinction from Frank Jackson and Philip Pettit See, e g , their ‘Causation ın 
the Philosophy of Mind’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 50 (1990), pp 195-214, and 
‘Program Explanation a General Perspective’, Analysts, 50 (1990), pp 107~17 
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One obvious way to block the argument would be to deny (1) !° But even 
if (1) 1s not platitudinous, it 1s overwhelmingly plausible One could also 
attempt to reject the move from (1) to (2), by urging that ‘true’ 1s not a real 
predicate Prosententialists, for example, would make just this claim Alter- 
natively, one might worry about the move from (1) to (2) on the ground that 
deflationists may claim that although ‘true’ 1s a predicate, ıt does not express 
a property However, I have attempted to state the success argument in a 
way that would be acceptable both to nominalists about properties and to 
those that thmk that some, but not all, predicates express properties By 
appealing only to a pleonastic conception of properties, the claim that truth 1s 
a property 1s quite innocuous On the basis of this innocuous claim, we can 
discuss whether or not the property of being true has any of those features 
that are often claimed as distinguishing features of more robust properties 
In this case the question, of course, 1s whether truth 1s a causal-explanatory 
property The discussion would proceed in an exactly parallel fashion if we 
assumed that all properties must be causally explanatory, and so were to ask 
instead whether the predicate ‘true’ ıs such that ıt expresses a property 
More importantly, however, what I am calling the ‘standard response’ to the 
success argument allows the move from (1) to (2) Horwich (pp 37-40), for 
example, explicitly claims both that ‘true’ 1s a predicate and that ıt expresses 
a property 

Perhaps, then, a deflationist could in a sense grant (1) and (2), but claim 
that an agent’s success ın such cases 1s really bemg promoted not by the 
beliefs’ truth, but by some other property they have which tracks truth, such 
as the property of being justified The problem with this response 1s that 
beliefs can be true without being justified as well as justified without beng 
true When the two properties come apart ın either of these ways, however, 
it is obvious that success tracks truth and not justification For an agent with 
true beliefs, whether they are justified or not, 1s more likely to succeed than 
an agent with false but justified beliefs Moreover, the response ıs not helped 
by beefing up the notion of justification so that truth and justification can 
never come apart If this proyect succeeded, the obvious conclusion to draw 
would be that truth supervenes on this new notion of justification, a con- 
clusion which would not be welcomed by a deflationist, who 1s committed to 
there being no true supervenience claim of this sort As mentioned earher, 
deflationists claim that if truth can be said to have a nature, it 1s a merely 
logical one there 1s no non-logical property on which truth supervenes 

Regardless of their plausibility, neither of these two moves, nor any 
attempt to deny the move from (2) to (3) for that matter, seems compatible 


10 For an attempt to deny (1), see S Stich, The Fragmentation of Reason (MIT Press, 1990), 
ch 5 
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with the standard response This response agrees that truth plays a role in 
explanations of success, but attempts to show that the role played 1s a merely 
logical one So the standard response 1s willing to accept (3), and so must 
deny the move either from (3) to (4) or from (4) to (5) The problem I started 
with, though, was that deflationists seem to accept that if truth ıs a 
causal-explanatory property, then deflationism 1s false This only leaves the 
move from (3) to (4), and indeed ıt ıs on this step that deflationists have 
focused 

It 1s clear from Field’s comments in this context, for example, that the 
standard response ıs undertaken as an attempt to show that truth is not 
playing a real causal—explanatory role ın generalizations about success 
According to Field, there 1s a ‘speceal kind of causal-explanatory role’ such 
that properties that play these roles stand in need of a sort of physicalistic 
reduction which, ın the case of truth, would be anathema to a deflationist 
While Field does not elaborate on what this role ıs, he makes ıt clear that as 
long as truth 1s only playing the role of a logical device, ıt does not have this 
‘special kind of causal—explanatory role’ (TAF, p 29) But although deflation- 
ists sometimes gesture at the move from (3) to (4) as the object of their 
dissatisfaction, they do not say why ıt ıs that (3) does not umply that truth 1s a 
causally relevant property 

One reason why deflationists might doubt that (4) 1s entailed by (3) 1s that 
the standard response shows that appeals to truth are elaminable from 
explanations of an agents success As I suggested above, though, the 
Jackson and Pettit account of causal-explanatory properties rejects the idea 
that this sort of elminabılıty on its own undermines the claim that truth 1s 
playing a causal—explanatory role in such cases This ıs made clear by the 
fact that we can still give an explanation of why Ann has collapsed without 
appealing to the fact that the substance she ingested has the property of 
being a sleeping-pill Nevertheless, a deflationist may complain that though 
this may be so for the sleeping-pill example, the standard response involves 
replacing an explanation which appeals to truth by an ztensionally equivalent 
explanation which makes no use of truth So the standard response might be 
taken as showing that ın a very strong sense of ‘eliminate’, we can elimmmate 
appeals to truth from explanations of an agent’s success Given that appeals 
to the property of being true are so strongly eluminable, we should conclude 
that truth ıs not playing a causal—explanatory role ın these explanations !! 

But even if the explanations are intensionally equivalent, ıt 1s still unclear 
whether the eliminability mentioned undermines the success argument As 
O’Leary-Hawthorne and Oppy suggest, the fact that explanations which do 


1! The helpful comments of two anonymous referees have prompted me to emphasize this 
point and to msert this paragraph and the next 
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not appeal to truth are equivalent to explanations which do could equally be 
seen as showing that truth zs causally explanatory !2 For if one succeeds 
because one believes that p, and p, and believing truly 1s nothmg more than 
believing that p where p (for some p), then ıt looks as if it 1s because of the 
truth of one’s behef that one succeeds The question remains as to what, if 
anything, the elamimabulity of appeals to truth shows about whether truth 1s a 
causal—explanatory property 

I have shown, then, that the standard response comes in two stages First 
it attempts to show that the first premise of the success argument and 
the denial of the conclusion are consistent Having made this claim, the 
response goes on to diagnose the problem with the success argument as lying 
in the move from (3) to (4) The problem with this tactic 1s that ıt has not 
been shown what 1s in fact wrong with the move from (3) to (4) In 
particular, the Jackson and Pettit account of causal—-explanatory properties 
demes that the first step ın the standard response contains the resources to 
secure the second This 1s all the more worrying because the Jackson and 
Pettit account seems to suggest that truth 1s causally relevant to explanations 
of agents’ success Thus the important question for the deflationist 1s 
whether truth 1s really a causally relevant property In the next section I 
shall consider a number of reasons deflationists might offer for answering 
this question negatively However, far from finding any reason to block the 
move from (3) to (4), I hope to show that, 1f we accept the Jackson and Pettit 
account, the first stage of the standard response 1s mconsistent with the 
second In other words, the deflationist’s own description of the role of truth 
m causal-explanatory generalizations about success highlights the way in 
which truth plays a causal—explanatory role 


Il OBJECTIONS 


An obvious way for the deflationist to reject the claim that truth is a 
causal-explanatory property would be to reject the idea that the sort of 
properties I have called causally relevant but not efficacious are causally 
explanatory Instead, the deflatiomst could follow Kim! and claim that the 
only genuinely causal-explanatory properties are (in Jackson and Pettit’s 
terminology) the efficacious ones However, this objection does not help 
deflationists out of their difficulty Denying that causal relevance 1s a form 
of causal~explanatoriness entails that the only real causal—explanatory 
ag e EWROS and G Oppy, ‘Mınımalısm and Truth’, Nods, 31 (1997), pp 170- 
: is} Kun, ‘Epiphenomenal and Supervenient Causation’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, 9 
(1984), pp 257-70 
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properties are those properties that make up some ultimate bottom-level of 
explanation For any property that supervenes on lower-level properties 1s 
automatically refused the honour of being labelled causal—explanatory If all 
but a few fundamental properties fail to be causal-explanatory, the alleged 
fact that truth does not play a causal—explanatory role 1s not very exciting For 
the divide between those properties that are causally explanatory and those 
that are not does nothing to help to distinguish truth from ‘naturalistic’ 
properties like bemg a tree On this view, being a tree 1s not a causally 
explanatory property either Nevertheless, a deflationary account of trees 
would obviously be madequate, and ıt ıs surely crucial to the deflationist’s 
project to distinguish truth from such properties 

A far better objection would be to clam that the sketch I have given of 
causal relevance makes ıt too easy for a property to be causally relevant For 
although the standard response has not shown what 1s wrong with the 
success argument, the form of the response does suggest a reason for 
blockmg the move from (3) to (4) That 1s, a proponent of the standard 
response may suggest that properties need to do more than merely appear ın 
causal—explanatory generalizations if they are to be causally relevant The 
standard response suggests such an objection because 1t has argued that the 
only role for truth in the generalization about success 1s as a logical device 
Thus, for one thing, being a sleeping-pill and being true appear in causal- 
explanatory generalizations in fundamentally different ways, and so merely 
showing that being a sleeping-pull can be a causally relevant property 1s not 
enough to show that being true can be Moreover, ıt might seem obvious 
that logical properties just cannot play causal-explanatory roles 

To evaluate this objection I first need to say more about what makes a 
property causally relevant In particular J need to compare the roles the pro- 
perties of being a sleeping-pill and bemg true play ın causal explanations 
Having done that, I shall sketch a less controversial case in which a logical 
property does play a causal—explanatory role 

One important feature of causally relevant properties lke being a 
sleeping-pill or being a pain ıs that these properties supervene on efficacious 
properties in a multiply realizable way There are a number of different 
chemical structures that we have discovered can make a sleeping-pill, and 
the property of beng ın pain can be instantiated by John having his C-fibres 
fire or Dave having his D-fibres fire or In both the pain and the sleeping- 
pull examples it ıs clear that the properties are causally relevant, in part 
because they supervene in this multiply realizable way on properties (like 
John having his C-fibres fire) that are, if not efficacious, at least closer to 
being efficacious In particular, the property of bemg in pain requires a 
certain combination of agent and neural event If pain 1s instantiated, then 
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either John has his C-fibres firmmg or Dave has his D-fibres firmg or Butin 
Just the same way, the property of truth requires a combination of truth- 
bearer and state of the world If truth 1s instantiated in an agent’s set of 
beliefs, for example, then either he believes that p, and p, or he believes that 
q, and g, or. In fact, the standard deflationmist method for explaming the 
generalization linking truth and practical success relies heavily on this pomt 
What is more, truth’s subvenient disjuncts (like believing that p when p) are, 
at least relatively, efficacious 

However, 1f being multiply realizable ın this way were all there 1s to being 
causally relevant, we could mvent causally relevant properties at will Sup- 
pose the explanation of why John fell over 1s that he stepped on a slippery 
object We could imtroduce the multiply realizable property of being 
slippery-or-blue and call ıt ‘bhppermess’ Both blueness and slippermess are, 
at least relative to blipperiness, efficacious However, the obyect’s being blip- 
pery 1s clearly not causally relevant to John’s falling over, even though the 
object was in fact blippery, and what makes ıt blippery, namely its slipperi- 
ness, is causally relevant To avoid classifying such properties as causally 
explanatory, Jackson and Pettit emphasize that to be causally relevant a 
property must have a distinctive explanatory role to play A property 1s only 
causally relevant if appealing to it in explaining the phenomenon ın question 
provides us with more true information than the information we would 
capture by appealing to the lower-level properties In particular, explana- 
tions that appeal to multiply realizable causally relevant properties carry the 
counterfactual information that any one of the disjuncts might have been 
efficacious and the same effect would still have been produced When we 
explain why Ann has her face in her soup by appealing to the fact that she 
ingested something with the property of being a sleeping-pill, our explana- 
tion carries the counterfactual mformation that any of the different chemical 
structures usable to make a sleeping-pill would have had the same effect If 
we had appealed to just the particular chemical structure that actually 
caused Ann to collapse, we would not have conveyed this information 

So the appeal to truth ın our explanations only umphes that truth 1s a 
causally relevant property if talk of truth provides further formation than 
we would convey by citing only the efficacious properties But the deflation- 
ist’s own standard response to the success argument shows why appeal to 
truth does provide us with the further information The explanation of how 
deflationism can account for the generalization hnking truth and prac- 
tical success shows that each possible instance of true belief would facilitate 
success And in the explanation of the generalization that true beliefs 
facilitate success, the deflatiomst makes use of the idea that the concept of 
truth allows us to express such generalizations merely by exploiting its 
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disquotational role So explaining how A succeeded not just by pomting out 
some belief A had and the state of affairs, but rather by appealing to the truth 
of this belief, carries the counterfactual information that other true beliefs 
(perhaps of a similar kind, but perhaps not if we have no idea what the nght 
sort of explanation would be) would also have brought about success For 
example, we could explam why Bnan found his keys by appealing not to the 
fact that he believed that the keys were in yesterday’s trousers and the keys 
were in yesterday’s trousers, but rather to the fact that he had a true belief 
about the location of his keys This explanation carries the information not 
only that if he had believed the keys were ın his trousers and his keys were ın 
his trousers he would have succeeded, but also that if he had believed that 
the keys were ın his desk drawer and his keys were in his desk drawer he 
would have found his keys Appealing to truth allows us to express the same 
sort of counterfactual supporting generalizations as appeals to being in pain 
or being a sleeping-pill can 

However, even if proponents of the standard response accept that the 
property of bemg true and the property of being a sleeping-pull function 
similarly in causal explanations, they may simply hold firm to the conviction 
that logical properties cannot play causal-explanatory roles I can show why 
this conviction 1s misguided with a less controversial case }+ If we are asked 
to explain why an object with the same mass as another ıs accelerating at 
the same rate, we may show that the magnitude of the force applied to each 
was the same In such a case the appeal to the identity of the magnitude of 
the forces 1s of the same sort as the appeal to the property of being in pain 
or the property of being a sleeping-pill Having the property of identity of 
magnitude in this context 1s obviously a multiply reahzable property, as 
there are an infinite number of pairs of forces that would make it true 
that the same force had been applied to both objects And although we con- 
sider the real causal work as done by the actual forces applied to the objects, 
we can nevertheless explain their relative accelerations ın terms of the 
magnitude of the force applied to the one having the multiply realizable 
property of being identical to the magnitude of the force applied to the 
other It 1s because the sizes of the two forces stand in the relation of identity 
that the two objects are accelerating at the same rate Here 1s a case where a 
logical property, identity, ıs dong some real causal explaining 

Of course, this still sounds very strange If an argument leads to the 
conclusion that a logical property can nevertheless be causal-explanatory, 1t 
1s tempting to conclude that one of its premises must be false In particular, 
it 1s tempting to suggest that in the case I have just described ıt ıs not the 


it This case 1s discussed in Jackson and Pettit, ‘Causation m the Philosophy of Mind’, 
pp 207-8 
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property of identity that does any causal explaming, but rather the property 
of identity of apphed force Similarly, in the success case, perhaps it 1s not 
the property of truth that does any causal explaining but just the property of 
having a true belief Obviously I agree that the complex property m these 
cases 1s causal-explanatory The question 1s whether the properties of truth 
and identity are also causally relevant I think it 1s clear that according to 
Jackson and Pettit’s account, they are If the beliefs in question were not true 
or the applied forces not identical, the result would have been different In 
other words, there 1s nothing wrong with saying that the objects are accel- 
erating at the same rate because they have the property of having had an 
identical force applied to them But there ıs also nothing wrong with saying 
that the forces apphed to the objects brought about the identity of their rates 
of acceleration because the forces had the property of being identical 

Nevertheless, there 1s still a more fundamental objection to the claim that 
the example of the two accelerating objects shows that a logical property 
could also be a causal—-explanatory property The objection I have in mind 
would refuse even to accept that the complex property — the property of 
having the same force apphed — was causally relevant in this case The 
worry 1s that such a property 1s a mere ‘Cambridge’ property, and 1s bemg 
used to explain how the object came to possess another ‘Cambridge’ 
property — that of having an identical rate of acceleration !5 One of the 
characteristic features of Cambridge properties, however, 1s that it seems 
absurd to suppose that they could be called on as part of a genuine causal 
explanation One case that clearly does mvolve these sorts of changes 1s this 
Suppose the explanation of why I am no longer the tallest player on my 
basketball team 1s that a new player has just jomed the team This does not 
show that the property of being in a team which a new player has just jomed 
1s a causally relevant property For although I have undergone a change in 
my relative height as a result of the addition of a new member of my team, it 
seems wrong to say that the addition of the new member has caused this 
change in my relative height or that the addition of the new member some- 
how causally explains the change ın my relative height 

There are a number of important differences between this sort of case 
and the accelerated-obyects example, however Most importantly, in con- 
trast with the explanation offered for my change ın relative height, both the 
physical and social sciences frequently use properties like identity of force, or 
the fact that one climate ıs more severe than another, in their causal ex- 
planations Part of the reason for this disparity 1s surely that ın these cases 
there 1s an underlying process involving efficacious properties that ensures 
that we can map relations between inputs onto relations between outputs 


15 I thank an anonymous referee for showing me that this pomt needed elaboration 
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When we change my relative height by adding a new player to the team, 
however, there 1s no efficacious process linking the height of the new player 
with my new relative height (although, of course, there 1s a simple way of 
calculatng my new relative height on the basis of the height of the new 
player) These differences clearly distinguish the relation that holds between 
the application of identical forces and the consequent identity of accelera- 
tions from the relations that hold between mere Cambridge properties and 
relations 

Thus at least according to the Jackson and Pettit model of causal explana- 
tion, in the example of the accelerated objects, both the complex property of 
having an identically sized force applied and identty itself are causal- 
explanatory properties So if we accept this account, we should also accept 
that truth ıs playıng a causal-explanatory role ın explanations of success 
Moreover, it 1s the deflationists’ own standard response to the success argu- 
ment that helps to explain why this 1s the case 


IV DEFLATIONISM DEFEATED? 


The standard response to the success argument attempts to show that the 
generalization m (1) that links truth and practical success does not grant 
truth a causal-explanatory role To this end, the deflationist convincingly 
argues that no more than the disquotational role of the truth predicate 1s 
appealed to im this generalization However, Jackson and Pettit’s account of 
causal relevance imphes that if we accept the deflationist’s account of the 
role of truth m these explanations, then truth zs a causally relevant property 
Thus the standard response fails to show that truth is not a causally 
explanatory property 

This leaves the deflationist with a choice On the one hand, my attack on 
the standard response ıs predicated on an account of causal—explanatory 
properties which some will clarm makes it too easy for properties to be 
causally explanatory In fact, my discussion of this account brought out a 
rather surprising consequence of ıt, namely, that even logical properties can 
be causally explanatory If such accounts of the causal-explanatory are 
intolerable, or can be shown to fail for other reasons, then deflationists can 
hold onto their standard response and deny the move from (3) to (4) ın the 
success argument On this approach, however, we still need a plausible 
alternative theory of causal-explanatory properties that explains what 1s 
wrong with the move from (3) to (4) 

On the other hand, a deflationist could accept the Jackson and Pettit 
account and also accept that truth ıs a causal-explanatory property The 
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core deflationary claims of Horwich, Field and Soames, for example, are 
concerned with the idea that a full account of truth will only need to men- 
tion the logical properties of the concept truth !6 But the standard response, 
together with Jackson and Pettit’s account of the causal—explanatory, 
suggests that these core claims can be upheld while also accepting that truth 
plays a causal-explanatory role If this is mght, I see no obstacle to prevent 
the deflationist from accepting that truth ıs both a causally relevant property 
and a logical one For the standard response makes clear the way in which 
truth can be a causally relevant property merely by playing a rather simple 
logical role So instead of following the standard response and attempting to 
reject the move from (3) to (4), the deflationist should instead respond to the 
success argument by denying the step from (4) to (5) 

Further, allowing truth to play a causal—explanatory role does not ım- 
mediately imply that deflationists lıke Horwich are wrong to insist that the 
distinction between truth and turquoise 1s important to the deflationist For 
there 1s one obvious way in which properties like truth and identity, while 
capable of being causally relevant, are different from properties like being a 
tree, bemg ın pain or being turquoise For the latter sort of property, it 
requires substantial investigation to discover the lower-level properties that 
underlie them For logical properties hke truth and identity, on the other 
hand, it ıs mmediately apparent what lower-level states or properties under- 
he them when we use them in an explanation Although this distinction 
probably cannot be made much more precise, 1t provides enough precision 
to brmg out the pomt of the deflatiomists’ insistence that we should not 
assimilate the two sorts of properties 

Ultmately then, deflatiomism ıs not much troubled by the success argu- 
ment On either branch of the decision tree I have just described, the core 
claims of deflationism can be upheld Given this, though, 1t 1s far better for 
deflationists to refrain from commutting themselves to any particular claims 
about whether truth 1s or 1s not a causal—explanatory property Instead, they 
should focus on the claim that truth, if ıt 1s a property, 1s a merely logical 
one Whether or not truth ıs also a causal—explanatory property depends on 
matters external to the theory of truth !7 


Austrahan National Unwersity 


16S Soames, Understanding Truth (Oxford UP, 1999), ch 8 

17 Special thanks are due to Daniel Stoljar for many discussions about this paper, and for 
originally suggesting that the Jackson—Pettit account of causal explanations might prove a 
problem for deflationism Thanks also to Martin Davies, Frank Jackson, Philippe Chuard and 
Karen Bennett for helpful comments and advice on earlier versions 
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TWO SIDES OF ‘SILENCING’ 


By JEFFREY SEIDMAN 


John McDowell argues that for virtuous agents the requirements of virtue do not outwegh competing 
considerations, but silence’ them He explains this claim wn two different ways a virtuous agent (a) 
will not be tempted to act n a way which 1s incompanble with virtue (‘motwatonal silencing’), or 
(b) will not beheve that he has any reason to act in a way which rs incompatible with virtue 
(‘rational silencing’) I identify a small class of cases in which alone McDowell’s clams about 
raional silencing are true He draws hus clams from Anstoile’s assertion that a hfe of virtue 1s ‘self- 
sufficrent? I offer an alternatwe reading of Anstotle’s assertion, which does not imply the truth of 
McDowells But McDowells clams about motwational silencing are true 


I RATIONAL AND MOTIVATIONAL SILENCING 


In an influential series of articles, John McDowell has argued that when a 
‘fully virtuous’ agent deliberates about what to do, he does not weigh con- 
siderations which count in favour of virtuous courses of action against 
considerations which count in favour of non-virtuous courses of action for a 
fully virtuous agent, McDowell clams, the requirements of virtue ‘silence’ 
considerations which compete with the demands of virtue, rather than out- 
weighing them ! 

McDowell explains this thesis ın two different ways On the one hand, he 
says that if some consideration 1s silenced by requirements of virtue, then 
a virtuous agent A will not be tempted by that consideration to perform a 
vicious act — even if the same sort of consideration might count with A in 
favour of performing the same sort of act in circumstances in which an act 
of that sort would be compatible with virtue A will not be tempted by the 
fact that 1t would be pleasant to sleep with someone with whom he ought 

' Especially relevant are J McDowell, ‘Are Moral Requirements Hypothetical Impera- 
tives?’, “Virtue and Reason’, and ‘The Role of Euda:monia m Anstotle’s Ethics’, all in his Mind, 
Value, and Realty (Harvard UP, 1998), pp 77-94, 50-76 and 3—22, respectively, see also his 


‘Incontinence and Practical Wisdom in Anstotle’, m S Lovibond and S Wilhams (eds), Essays 
Jor Dand Wiggins Identity, Truth and Value (Oxford Blackwell, 1996), pp 95-112 
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not to, for mstance — even if the prospective pleasure would strongly incline 
him to sleep with that person if there were nothing wrong with doing so 


[His virtue] not only singles out just the nght one of the potentially action-inviting 
features of a predicament, but does so in such a way that none of the agent’s motiva- 
tional energy 1s enticed into operation by any of the others, he has no errant impulses 
that threaten to lead him astray His [virtue] 1s such as to insulate the attractions 
of competing courses of action from generating actual urges to pursue them ? 


I shall call the aspect of silencing at which this explanation points ‘motva- 
tional silencing’ It is this part of McDowell’s view of virtue which has drawn 
most fire from his critics, since ıt seems to them to represent ‘full virtue’ as a 
super-human ideal, to which ordinary agents cannot even approximate 

McDowell also explains silencing in much more cognitive terms — not in 
terms of an agent’s ‘impulses’, but ın terms of the agent’s beliefs about what 
good reasons he has to act A virtuous agent sees 


the relevant [ethical] reasons for acting, on occasions when they co-exist with consid- 
erations that on their own would be reasons for acting otherwise, as, not overriding, 
but silencing those other considerations — as bringing it about that, in the circum- 
stances, they are not reasons at all 3 


I shall call this ‘rational silencing’? This aspect of McDowell’s view of silencing 
1s rooted in his reading of Aristotle’s clam in Micomachean Ethics I 7 that a life 
of virtue 1s ‘self-sufficient? Aristotle argues that eudamoma, happiness or 
human flourishing, consists ın virtuous activity, and that by itself, a hfe of 
such activity 1s choice-worthy and ‘lacking in nothing’ (VE 1097b 14-15) He 
goes on (16-20) to explain that eudammoma ıs the most choice-worthy of all 
things, but that ıt ıs not a thing counted as one good amongst others, and so 
1s not made more choice-worthy by the addition of other particular goods 

McDowell hears in these Aristotelian claims a presentument of the Stoic 
thought that a good person can suffer no harm, because no ‘loss’ of parti- 
cular goods that he might suffer will matter to him 


if someone really embraces a specific conception of human excellence, however 
grounded, then that will of itself equip him to understand special employments of the 
typical notions of ‘prudental’ reasoning — the notions of benefit, advantage, harm, 
loss, and so forth — according to which (for instance) no payoff from flouting a require- 
ment of excellence, however desirable by [ordmary] canons , can count as a 
genuine advantage, and conversely, no sacrifice necessitated by the life of excellence, 
however desirable what one misses may be by those canons, can count as a genuime 
loss + 


2 McDowell, ‘Incontinence and Practical Wisdom in Aristotle’, p 102 
3 McDowell, ‘The Role of Euda:monta m Anstotle’s Ethics’, p 17, my italics 
+ McDowell, ‘The Role of Eudawmonta in Anistotle’s Ethics’, pp 16-17 
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Although the virtuous agent can understand more ordinary employments of 
the typical notions of prudential reasoning, McDowell insists, he will delb- 
erate in the light of the special employments which he 1s uniquely equipped 
to understand in the only sense of ‘loss’ which matters to him, the virtuous 
agent takes himself to endure no genuine losses (The exceptions are ‘tragic 
cases’, in which no acceptable course of action 1s available to an agent I 
shall discuss these in §IIT below ) 

It 1s an essential part of McDowell’s pomt about silencing that for a fully 
virtuous agent, rational silencing and motivational silencing go hand in 
hand — that they are two aspects of the very same phenomenon It 1s be- 
cause a virtuous agent supposes that he will suffer no genuine loss by failing 
to respond to some consideration, McDowell thinks, that the consideration 
will not engage his motivational energies But even if McDowell 1s right that 
rational silencing and motivational silencing are two sides of one com for the 
virtuous agent, ıt 1s possible to distinguish them from each other, and ıt 1s 
plausible to think that they may come apart in practice, at least for an agent 
who is merely ‘content’ rather than fully virtuous 

In what follows, I shall argue that McDowell’s claims about rational 
silencing are false ın all but a few exceptional cases, but that his claums about 
motivational silencing are true I shall begin by delimiting ın §II a range of 
cases in which McDowell’s claims about rational silencing are true In SII, I 
shall argue that those claims are false ın other cases In §IV I shall offer an 
alternative to McDowell’s reading of Aristotle’s clam that a hfe of virtue 1s 
self-sufficient On my more moderate reading, the truth of Anstotle’s claim 
does not entail the truth of McDowell’s claims about rational silencmg In 
§V, I shall argue that McDowell’s claims about motivational silencmg are 
true, even ın cases where his claims about rational silencing are false 


II RATIONAL SILENCING OF MERE DESIRES 


In his 1975 article ‘Free Agency’, Gary Watson argues that the philosophy of 
action must distinguish between an agent’s ‘valuing’ some end and his 
(merely) desiring it 5 Valumg, Watson argues (pp 100-1), entails desiring, 
but the converse does not hold He offers, as examples of agents who desire 
some end but do not value it, ‘a woman who has a sudden urge to drown 
her bawling child in the bath’, and ‘a squash player who, while suffering an 
ignomimous defeat, desires to smash his opponent in the face with the 
racquet’ In such cases, Watson argues (p 101), 


5 ‘Free Agency’, repr in G Watson (ed), Free Will (Oxford UP, 1982), pp 96-110 
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It 1s just false that the mother values her child’s bemg drowned or that the player 
values the injury and suffering of his opponent But they desire these things none the 
less They desire them ın spite of themselves It 1s not that they assign to these actions 
an initial value which 1s then outweighed by other considerations These activities are 
not even represented by a positive entry, however small, on the inital ‘desirability 
matrix’ 


Explaining what ıt 1s for an agent to value something ıs an important 
unsolved problem for the philosophy of action 6 In his 1975 article Watson 
equated valuing with judging valuable In more recent work, he has rejected 
this gloss of valuing as ‘altogether too rationalistic’,? but has not offered a 
detailed alternative Even in the absence of an adequate philosophical 
elucidation of valuing, however, we have enough of a grip on the concept 
for ıt to be useful And as Watson’s examples make clear, common sense 
psychology cannot dispense with ıt without appeal to the notion of valuing, 
we cannot understand cases m which an agent desires some end, recognizes 
that ıt would be pleasant to satisfy his desire, and yet does not suppose that 
he has any reason to do so 

McDowell’s most plausible example of rational silencing 1s persuasive Just 
because ıt can easily be read as a case of the sort Watson describes Mc- 
Dowell describes a person who would enjoy sleeping with someone with 
whom he ought not to, but for whom the prospective pleasure ‘does not 
count for him as any reason for acting in that way’® The example 1s 
plausible because we can imagine that when fully described, the agent’s 
desire for sex might be a mere desire So long as this 1s the case, in foregoing 
its satisfaction the agent will endure no loss which he values 


IIT RATIONAL SILENCING IN OTHER CASES 


Most of the cases in which the requirements of virtue tell decisively for or 
against some course of action are not like the cases Watson describes In 
most cases, the requirements of virtue stand opposed not to mere desires, 
but to projects, commitments, ideals or deep concerns of the agent in 
question If, as McDowells claims imply, the requirements of virtue do 
rationally silence competing considerations in cases like this, they do so in 


6 Michael Bratman proposes one solution in ‘Valuing and the Will’, Philosophical Perspectives 
Action and Freedom, 14 (2000), pp 249-65 I propose another in my Reasonable Bounds Concerns and 
the Structure of Practical Dehberation (Oxford University D Phil Thesis, 2002) 

7 Watson, ‘Free Action and Free Will’, Mind, 96 (1987), pp 145-72, at p 150 

8 McDowell, ‘Are Moral Requirements Hypothetical Imperatives’, p gt 
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spite of the fact that those competing considerations concern what an agent 
values and not merely what he desires 

Are competing considerations silenced rationally, in this sort of case? For 
the purposes of this argument, I propose simply to grant McDowell, ın cases 
like this, the truth of two claims which are weaker than his claim about 
rational silencing, but which are still contestable I propose to grant that 
when a virtuous agent deliberates, he will exclude courses of action which are 
mcompatible with virtue from the range of possibilities which he considers 
and decides between When an honest shopkeeper searches for a way to 
repay his creditors, he may consider the possibility of raising his prices, 
stocking new products, advertising more widely, and so on But if he 1s 
honest and upright, I propose to accept, he will not entertain alongside these 
the possibilities of short-changing the children who come into his shop, or of 
hiring a hit-man to kill his main creditor Indeed, 1f he 1s decent, these 
morally unsound possibilities may not even occur to him, even as he searches 
imaginatively and energetically for a way to repay his debts These options 
may simply fail to stand out for him as salient features of the landscape of 
possibility In Bernard Willams’ phrase, these options may be for him 
unthinkable 9 

A second claim which I shall grant 1s related to the first In order to reach 
a sound deliberative conclusion, my honest shopkeeper will carefully 
consider the merits and demerits of each of the morally acceptable courses 
of action between which he must decide, and he will do his best to weigh 
these agamst one another But I propose to concede to McDowell that if the 
shopkeeper 1s morally respectable, he may never get so far as entertamıng 
the consideration that having his creditor killed would be a particularly 
convenient way to raise the money he needs, involving little tme and effort 
More to the point, even if he does entertain this consideration (in a day- 
dream, or because someone has suggested ıt to him), his decision to exclude 
this course of action from his deliberation will not result from weighing this 
consideration against the advantages and disadvantages of the morally 
acceptable courses of action he considers Indeed, as I noted above, murder- 
ing his creditor might simply never cross the shopkeeper’s mind 

I think that the claims I have just conceded to McDowell are true, but I 
shall not argue for them here What matters here 1s that McDowell’s claims 
about rational silencing are stronger than the claims I have just conceded 
He argues not only that a virtuous agent will exclude certain considerations 
from his deliberation, but also that he will not regard those excluded 

9B Wilhams, ‘Practical Necessity’, repr in his Moral Luck (Cambridge UP, 1981), 
pp 124-31 “Thinking that something 1s unthinkable ıs not so direct a witness to its being 
unthinkable as ıs being incapable of thmking of 1’ (p 129) 
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considerations as reasons at all McDowell explains this claim by suggesting 
that in failing to respond to these ‘silenced’ considerations, the virtuous 
agent will take himself to endure no genuine loss, that 1s, no loss which 
matters to him This strong claim, I have already suggested, ıs plausible ın 
the sorts of case Watson describes, ın which an agent desires but does not 
value the thing that he stands to lose by acting virtuously But as soon as we 
distinguish this strong claim from the two weaker claims I set out above, the 
strong claim loses much of its plausibility in cases, like that of the shop- 
keeper, ın which what an agent stands to lose is something more than the 
object of a mere desire 

Suppose the shopkeeper 1s threatened with bankruptcy because he cannot 
repay his creditors, and he 1s searching high and low for a way to keep his 
business afloat When it seems to him that he has exhausted all of the 
possibilities but he 1s still without a solution, a less scrupulous friend suggests 
to him that he could defraud his supplers I have conceded to McDowell 
that because he 1s honest, the shopkeeper will exclude this possibility from 
the range of options he considers, and so will ignore the consideration that, 
by defrauding his suppliers, he could raise the money he needs to save his 
business But will he suppose that in 1gnoring this consideration, he risks no 
genuine loss? 

The claim that the shopkeeper takes himself to msk no genuine loss 
becomes increasingly implausible as we fill ın the story with richer detail we 
may imagine, for stance, that he depends upon his business to support his 
family and to afford an education for his children The claim also faces a 
more decisive objection, however For if we accept that the shopkeeper 
would not take the loss of his business to be a genuine loss, we render his 
previous deliberative efforts unintelligible If losing his business would not 
matter to him, why has he struggled so mightily to keep ıt afloat? One could 
avoid this difficulty by supposing that when ıt turns out that there ıs no 
morally acceptable way of keeping his business, the shopkeeper suddenly 
ceases to regard losing ıt as a genuine loss But this view 1s hardly tenable It 
is true, of course, that he will recognize that he could avoid the loss of his 
business only by acting dishonestly — and so enduring a different, and worse, 
sort of loss But the lesser of two losses 1s still a loss 

McDowell does make some room for the possibility that a virtuous agent 
may endure genuine losses, by acknowledging the existence of ‘tragic predic- 
aments’,!0 ın which there really is no acceptable course of action available to 


10 See McDowell, ‘Incontinence and Practical Wisdom in Aristotle’, p 108 Bernard 
Wilhams’ famous example 1s of Agamemnon, confronted by the choice of whether or not to 
sacrifice Iphigenia so that the ships can sail Willams, ‘Ethical Consistency’, repr in his 
Problems of the Self (Cambridge UP, 1973), pp 166-86, atp 173 
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an agent whatever he does, he will act inconsistently with his conception of 
the sort of life which ıt 1s worthwhile or meaningful to live But most cases 
in which agents endure genuine losses are hardly tragic If the shopkeeper 
loses the business he has laboured to build, his loss will be real, but he 
may continue to make a decent and meaningful life for himself and for his 
family 


IV ARISTOTLE ON SELF-SUFFICIENCY 
A MODERATE READING 


Aristotle clams that a hfe of activity according to virtue 1s ‘self-sufficient’ 
McDowell understands this claim to imply that except m tragic cases, a 
virtuous agent takes himself to endure no genume losses If this is what 
Aristotle’s claim entails, then that claim 1s false But we need not understand 
the clam in the Stoic terms in which McDowell understands ıt A more 
moderate reading can begin from the Aristotehan thought that a person 
possesses genume virtue only if he finds a lfe of virtue to be the only sort of 
life which ıs worthwhile and meaningful And so while it 1s umplausible to 
clam that a virtuous agent will not regard the goods at which he aims as 
genuine goods the loss of which would be real, it 1s plausible to claim that 
wn comparison with the great good of leadmg a life he finds worthwhile, 
other particular goods will pale into msignificance for hm !! Such a hfe 
provides the framework within which a person can experience other goods 
as goods 

This more moderate Anstotehan thought has a forward-looking aspect, 
which 1s relevant to choice when a virtuous agent faces a stark choice 
between living m accordance with his conception of a worthwhile hfe and 
pursuing some genuine good whose pursuit ıs here and now mcompatible 
with this conception, there will be no real question about what to do And 
this thought also has a retrospective aspect when a virtuous agent forsakes 
some genume good, on the ground that to pursue this good would be to 
abandon the sort of life he regards as worthwhile, there will be a limit to his 
mourning of the loss, even if the forsaken good speaks to one of his deep 
and standing concerns To dwell too heavily upon his loss would be to 
musprize the full and meaningful hfe which 1s still available to him, despite 
the loss 

1L I am indebted here to D Wiggins, ‘Weakness of the Will, Commensurabihty, and the 
Objects of Deliberation and Desire’, repr ın his Needs, Values, Truth, 3rd edn (Oxford Claren- 
don Press, 1998), pp 239-67 
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The perspective this thought recommends 1s, of course, hard to attain, 
especially m the face of fresh loss It 1s the perspective which people 
generously ascribe to philosophers, when they speak of ‘taking a philo- 
sophical view’ of their troubles The idea finds expression ın the many 
religious traditions in which the appropriate attitude towards one’s world 1s 
of gratitude for blessings, married to a forward-looking sense of one’s 
obligations which leaves little scope for self-pity ın the face of losses (Belief 
in the existence of a God or gods which can serve as the object of this 
gratitude or the source of these responsibilities seems to be relatively 
unimportant to this perspective ) 

McDowell takes to be incompatible the view which the Aristotelian thesis 
recommends, on the one hand, and an agent’s view of the particular objects 
of his concerns as genuine goods, the loss of which would be a genuine loss, 
on the other — placing the two views as characteristic of two different sorts of 
agent, one with full virtue, the other merely continent But if we understand 
Aristotle’s clam about self-sufficiency in the way I have suggested, it be- 
comes apparent that the two views are not incompatible, although they are 
distinguished by a difference of focus Both are views of the virtuous agent 
Such an agent will be helped in keeping these views apart, so that neither 
eclipses the other, by the fact that the two views are for the most part 
appropriate to different times While the shopkeeper 1s struggling mightily to 
keep his business, and deliberating about how he might do so, he will not 
have much use for the thought that keeping it 1s nothing m comparison with 
the great good of a worthwhile and meaningful life Indeed, such a thought 
might be stultifying at that tıme 1f keeping his business 1s so unimportant, in 
the greater scheme of his life, why should he expend so much physical and 
creative energy trying to keep ıt afloat? So long as he 1s still looking for a 
way, and so long as there 1s hope, the objects of his concerns must appear in 
focus as the goods that they are, more or less significant in relation to one 
another — and the relative insignificance of all of them m comparison with a 
meanimeful lıfe must remain ın the background, where ıt cannot dominate 
his attention On the other hand, when all acceptable means of saving his 
business have been exhausted, and the shopkeeper recognizes that he could 
avoid the imminent loss he faces only by doing something incompatible with 
his conception of a worthwhile life, then the ‘philosophical view’, ın which 
the overwhelmingly great goodness of a worthwhile life dominates his atten- 
tion, will be appropriate Now that the tume for deliberation has passed, and 
the choice he faces 1s stark, the philosophical view will help to reconcile him 
to his impending loss, and loosen the grip which the objects of his concern 
still have upon him — a grip which was necessary, however, to spur him to 
effective deliberation while there was still hope 
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V MOTIVATIONAL SILENCING 


I have argued that McDowell’s claims about rational silencing are ın most 
cases false To many commentators, however, it 1s his claims about 
motivational silencing that have seemed incredible, and (on the pen of a 
philosopher writing half a century after Freud) insufferably high-minded 


The elements of the virtue tradition that [should] be jettisoned are those that 
rhapsodize over the special nature supposedly belonging to virtuous persons, such 
as their special ummunity to temptation, or the way ın which therr virtue ‘silences’ all 
their other dispositions For ıt seems to turn out that this god-like nature belongs to 
nobody, and represents an ideal to which nobody can approximate !2 


Does the virtuous person, McDowell’s critic may ask, dream only chaste 
dreams? It is one thing to claim that a virtuous person will not take himself 
to have a good reason to sleep with someone with whom he ought not to 
But it 1s another thing to claim that such a person will never ın fact think of 
this possibility, and that if he does, he will never feel the spark of desire This 
point seems especially compelling in the case of the executive virtues of 
temperance and courage, because the impulses which mulitate against their 
requirements (the bodily appetites and the fea: of myury and death) are so 
deeply rooted in what Aristotle calls ‘the non-rational part of the soul’ 

Motivational silencing looks far less superhuman, however, 1f we consider 
cases like those I discussed ın preceding sections Because my shopkeeper 
cares more about hving ın an honest and upnght manner than about 
keeping his business, ıt may simply never occur to him that he could raise 
the money he needs by defrauding his suppliers, or murdering his creditors 
And there ıs no reason to suppose that if someone were to point one of these 
possibilities out to the shopkeeper, the prospect would awaken even the seed 
of temptation in him Even if he cares a great deal about keeping his 
business, and even if the deep attraction which this goal has for him 1s cap- 
able of drawing him down all sorts of untried and difficult paths, it 1s entirely 
plausible that his concern with living honestly will prevent this end from 
transferring any of its magnetic power onto these unacceptable means (Or, 
to switch from a metaphor of pull to one of hydraulic push, ıt 1s plausible 
that his other concerns will shunt the flow of his motivational energies away 
from these unacceptable channels ) 

With this sort of example in mind, it 1s not difficult to find cases in which 
even the motivational energies to which the demands of temperance and 


12 S Blackburn, Ruling Passions (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1998), p 37 
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courage are opposed, rooted as they are m our animal nature, are sus- 
ceptible to rational direction Perhaps only a superhuman heterosexual man 
could see the beautiful Bathsheba bathing and not desire her But a 
man with even ordinary virtue might see Bathsheba bathing, and never 
think of having her husband murdered in order to possess her (as King 
David does) And a man of only ordinary virtue might resile from this 
possibility when it 1s proposed to him The end might confer none of its 
tempting power, for him, onto the means If someone does think of this 
possibility, and certamly if he ıs tempted by it, we take this as evidence that 
he 1s not virtuous — even if he thinks that ıt would be wrong, and even if he 
proves himself continent by overmastering the temptation in his breast 

By contrast, ın many of the cases in which an agent with ordinary virtue 
1s likely to be tempted to act as he thinks he ought not to act, the things 
which will tempt him (such as food, or sex, or escape from danger), belong 
to categories of things which it 1s sometzmes licit to pursue — categories from 
which he has not been brought up simply to resile, as we are brought up 
simply to resile from murder Naturally, those cases, in which most decent 
people will be tempted, are the cases which draw our attention, and which 
focus the scepticism of McDowell’s critics But once we have seen the 
workaday reality of motivational silencing ın cases which are not like this, it 
becomes plausible that motivational silencing ın these cases 1s a human ideal, 
to which human bemgs can approximate, however imperfectly !3 


Vassar College, New York 


13 Matthew Boyle, David Charles, Brad Hooker, Sabina Lovibond, Adrian Moore, Derek 
Parfit, Joseph Raz, Greg Scherkoske, Theo van Willigenberg, an audience at Erasmus Uni- 
versity, Rotterdam, and, especially, David Wiggins have all offered enormously helpful 
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during the time that I worked on this topic, and I thank the Analysis Trust for its generous 
support 
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DISCUSSIONS 


LOGICAL SYNTAX IN WITTGENSTEIN’S TRACTATUS 


By Cora Diamonpb 


PMS Hacker has argued that there are numerous misconceptions in James Conant’s account of 
Wittgenstein’s views and of those of Carnap I discuss only Hacker’s treatment of Conant on logal 
syntax in the Tractatus’ I try to show that passages in the ‘Tractatus’ which Hacker takes to count 
strongly agaist Conant’s mew do no such thing, and that he himself has not explained how he can 
account for a significant passage which certamly appears to support Conant’s reading 


I take up one of the issues raised by P M S Hacker in his ‘Wittgenstem, Carnap and 
the New American Wittgensteimans’,! namely, the role of the notion of logical 
syntax within the Tractatus It seems to me that Hacker plays fast and loose with the 
text at a couple of significant pomts, and makes a questionable use of analogy I shall 
explain these claims, and then say what I take to be the umphcations for our under- 
standing of the Tractatus 

It will be useful if I summarize briefly the two contrasting accounts of logical 
syntax m the Tractatus, Hacker’s, and the view he criticizes, that of James Conant 
According to Hacker, Wittgenstein held in the Tractatus that we produce nonsensical 
pseudo-propositions when we use signs in ways which contravene the rules of logical 
syntax for the signs The resulting pseudo-propositions are nonsensical because they 
use signs ın ways which are excluded by the rules The signs thus used do not indeed 
have their usual meaning, or any other meaning, but the source of the nonsensicality 
of the would-be propositions in which they occur 1s the use of signs in contraven- 
tion of the rules An mportant part of the Tractatus view, as Hacker sees it, 1s the 
idea that, in establishing permissible combinations of words, the rules of logical 
syntax exclude other combinations It 1s possible to give new stipulations of rules, 
providing other allowable combinations, and giving to words which already have 
one use a new and different sort of use ? According to Hacker, Wittgenstein held 


1 The Philosophical Quarterly, 53 (2003), pp 1-23, to which otherwise unidentified page 
numbers refer See also Hacker’s essay ‘Was He Trying to Whistle It” (hereafter WHT), m A 
Crary and R Read (eds), The New Wittgenstein (London Routledge, 2000), pp 353-88 

2 Hacker, while plainly thinking Wittgenstein allows for such stipulations, also ascribes to 
hum the view that giving multiple uses to signs contravenes logical syntax see WHT, p 366 
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that ıt 1s incorrect to use a word ın a way which 1s not covered by the previously 
established rules and stipulations, and the resulting combmation of words 1s then 
nonsensical 3 Conant denies that Wittgenstein in the Tractatus held that there 1s such 
a thing as using signs ın contravention of logical syntax Using signs in ways which 
differ from previously established uses of those signs may or may not result in 
nonsense, what produces nonsensicality is not departure from established uses but 
failure to give to the signs thus used a meaning 


First bit of fast-and-loose play Tractatus 3 325 and ‘governance’ by logical syntax 


I shall contrast what Hacker says Wittgenstem says with what Wittgenstein does say 
Here, first, 1s Hacker (p 13) 


I agree with Conant that Wittgenstem in the Tractatus never speaks of ‘violations of 
logical syntax’ He says only that ın a logically correct notation, expressions will be 
used in accordance with logical syntax (TLP 3 325) But obviously there can be no 
such thing as using a sign in accordance with logical syntax if there 1s no such thing as 
using 1t in contravention of logical syntax 


That ıs part of Hacker’s argument that Wittgenstein in the Tractatus works with the 
idea that a sign can be used in a way that contravenes logical syntax In 3 325, 
Wittgenstein 1s speaking about the confusions of which philosophy 1s full 


In order to avoid such errors we must make use of a sign-language that excludes them 
by not using the same sign for different symbols and by not using ın a superficially 
similar way signs that have different modes of signification that 1s to say, a sign- 
language that is governed by logical grammar — by logical syntax 
Hacker writes as if we had in 3 325 a reference to expressions used in accordance 
with logical syntax, and hence an umplicit reference to the possibility of using a sign 
im contravention of logical syntax What we actually have 1s a reference to a sign- 
language’s being in accordance with logical syntax, and an implicit reference to 
sign-languages which are not m accordance with logical syntax, m that they use the 
same sign for different symbols, or in that they use in superficially similar ways signs 
that signify quite differently (or in that they have both sorts of use) Thus ordinary 
language 1s not ın the relevant sense ‘governed by’ logical syntax, since we have such 
pairs of sentences as ‘An object fell’ and ‘An apple fell’ In that pair of sentences 
there are signs which have different modes of signification but which are used in 
superficially similar ways (We can see the difference in mode of signification 1f we 
rewrite the sentences in logical notation ) Wittgenstein does not say ın 3 325 (or 
anywhere else m the Tractatus) what Hacker says he says, namely, that expressions 
will be used m accordance with logical syntax ın a logically correct notation (Nor 
does he say ıt about signs or symbols ) It ıs indeed his view that in a logically correct 
notation, you will not have signs which look as if they functioned as concept-words 
but which do not do so The designer or constructor of such a language may 


3 See especially pp 13-17, cf also WHT, pp 364-7 This understanding of how general 
rules that permit various combmations thereby exclude others 1s very important for Hacker’s 
view of how the Tractatus supposedly determines ‘the bounds of sense’ 
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prohibit the introduction of new uses for the signs in that language, it 1s one of the 
umportant differences between ordinary language and a constructed notation that 
new uses of signs which already have a use may not be allowed ın the latter They 
presumably will not be allowed if the notation 1s to serve the clarficatory purposes 
which Wittgenstein envisaged for such a notation The fact that our ordinary 
language is not ‘governed by logical syntax’ in the sense ın which Wittgenstem uses 
that phrase ın 3 325 means that ıt ıs easy for us to fall mto certain sorts of philo- 
sophical confusion The contrast which ıs central for 3 325 1s between sign-languages 
that open up certain possibilities of philosophical confusion and sign-languages that 
close off such possibilities The fact that ordmary language 1s not governed by logical 
syntax does not imply that the language, or the use of signs m multiple and possibly 
confusing ways, actually contravenes any rules of logical syntax + Wittgenstem held 
that the sentences of ordinary language are ‘m perfect logical order just as they 
stand’ (5 563), thus even sentences which use the same sign in two different ways, or 
which use ın a superficially similar way signs which signify differently, do not violate 
any prohibitions The idea in 3 325 appears to be that a language can attend to, or 
hearken to or be governed by logical syntax, ın the sense that lmguistic distinctions 
run parallel to logical ones There 1s a pattern of logical distictions internal to 
logical syntax, and the pattern can be reflected clearly in a language or less ob- 
viously (as similarities and differences of sound in the spoken language may be 
reflected clearly ın the pattern of spelling ın the written language, which might in 
that case be said to be ‘governed by’ the sound pattern, or the similarities and 
differences may be reflected m a much less clear way) Though ıt reflects the 
distinctions internal to logical syntax m a way that may be difficult to grasp, 
ordinary language does not thereby violate the rules of logical syntax, nor does 
Wittgenstein’s language in 3 325 umply that ıt does 

My main point ın this section 1s that 3 325 does not, as Hacker clauns, support 
the idea that Wittgenstem ıs commutted, ın the Tractatus, to the idea that expressions 
can be used ‘in violation of logical syntax’ But there 1s a further point worth noting 
here, about sign-languages which are, m the relevant sense, governed by logical 
syntax, and which have a rule prohibitmg new uses of signs that already have a use 
If you had such a language and you then spoke in an mnovative way usmg some 
existing sign, a sign which already had an established but different use, your sign- 
language would no longer be ‘governed by logical syntax’ Such a use would violate 
the rule against usmg the signs of the sign-language ın mnovative ways But the 
violation of that rule would not mean that the old sign, used in the new way, made 
nonsense of some or other would-be proposition of which it was part 5 Such a use 


+ Contrast Hacker, WHT, p 366 He takes Tractatus 3 325 to umply that logical syntax 
‘prohibits using the same sign for different symbols or using ın a superficially sumilar way signs 
that have different modes of signification’, the rules of logical syntax are transgressed when 
one puts together words ın ways prohibited by logical syntax 

5 Compare Hacker’s discussion, WHT, pp 366-7, though what he says there 1s directly 
applicable not to sign-languages which are ‘governed by logical syntax’, but to ordinary 
language He holds there that failure to comply with the rules of logical syntax results in 
nonsense (p 367), and that these rules make it incorrect to use ‘object’ as a ‘genuine name’ if it 
already has a different use (p 366) 
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could be said to be ‘in contravention of logical syntax’ ın two senses (a) One might 
mtroduce a somewhat misleading way of speaking, and say that signs were used in 
contravention of logical syntax if they had more than one use § (b) One might speak 
of a sign as being used in contravention of logical syntax if it were used in a 
constructed notation, ın a way explicitly prohibited by a rule excluding more than 
one use of any sign But the fact that a sign was used in contravention of logical 
syntax ın either of those two senses would by no means enable one to infer that a 
combination in which it occurred was nonsensical If a sign has a determmately 
fixed use, we may go on to give it some different use If we put ıt into a sign- 
combination other than those which belong to its original use, we may fail to 
provide a different but significant mode of use for it If no meaning 1s given to the 
sign, the resulting combination will be nonsensical But the reason why it will be 
nonsensical 1s that something has not been done, not that it ıs a wrong sort of 
combination I shall return to the question of illegitumately combined signs Here I 
should add that there are reasons why ıt would be misleading to speak, ın the case of 
a constructed notation which had a rule prohibiting the introduction of new uses for 
any of the signs, of new introductions as ‘violations of the rules of logical syntax’, 
meaning by this that such uses violated the prohibiton When Wittgenstein speaks 
of ‘rules of logical syntax’, at 3 334, he specrfies that all we need in order to be given 
such rules is knowledge of how the mdividual signs sigmfy A rule belonging to the 
notation as a whole, specifying that 1t was not to be mucked about by mtroduction of 
new uses, is not something ‘given’ with the use of the particular signs, and is quite 
different from what Wittgenstemn meant by ‘rules of logical syntax’ 


Second bit of fast-and-loose play Tractatus 3 326-3 327, and Whtigenstein’s letier to Ogden 
about 3 326 


On p 13, Hacker discusses a part of Conant’s argument that logical syntax in the 
Tractatus does not proscribe combinations of signs or combinations of symbols, it 
proscribes nothmg Conant says, as part of his argument, that logical syntax is not 
concerned with the proscription of combinations of signs, because it does not treat of 
(mere) signs it treats of symbols Hacker says that Conant’s claim ıs false About ıt, 
he goes on to say 


It 1s a confused statement of the correct pomt that, according to the Tractatus, there 
can be nonsensical signs, but not nonsensical symbols, smce a symbol just 1s a sign 
used according to the rules for its correct use 


I shall focus here on Hacker’s appeal to the notion of the rules for the correct use of 
a sign, and on the question whether there 1s, in Wittgenstein’s remarks about signs 
and symbols ın the Tractatus or m what he wrote at the same tıme, any support for a 
notion of ‘correct use’ such that the rules giving the correct use of a sign exclude or 
proscribe other ways of using the sign (I shall not be directly concerned with 
questions about Conant’s view of the relation between logical syntax and symbols ) 


€ Hacker seems to speak in this way in WHT, p 366, where he takes Tractatus 3 325 to 
imply that the rules of logical syntax prohibit usmg the same sign for different symbols, or 
using in superficially sumilar ways signs that have different modes of signification 
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Before turning to the relevant passages ın the Tractatus and Wittgenstein’s letter to 
Ogden concerning 3 326, I need to make a couple of pomts 

(1) Hacker goes on to quote a remark of Wittgenstein’s from 1930 I believe that 
this remark is ın fact compatible with the views that Conant ascribes to Wittgen- 
stein, but it ıs ın any case beyond my present concerns, which are limited to the 
Tractatus Whether Wittgenstem had the same view of logical syntax in 1930 or not 1s 
another matter 

(2) We need to bear in mind that what 1s at issue ın the debate about logical 
syntax in the Tractatus 1s whether logical syntax fixes rules for the use of a sign as its 
correct use, so that a sufficient condition for a sign’s bemg used incorrectly, a 
sufficient condition for the use to be a proscribed use, 1s that the sign 1s not, m some 
combmation, being used ın accordance with those rules What 1s also at issue 1s 
whether departing from some set of rules for the use of a sign can ever be a sufficient 
condition for the nonsensicality of the would-be proposition of which the sign, so 
used, 1s part The pomts about ‘sufficient conditions’ are important, as we can see if 
we think about possible ways of using the expression ‘correct use’ in relation to a 
sign There ıs no reason not to ascribe to Wittgenstem a notion of logico-syntactical 
correctness such that signs can have several uses, all of which are syntactically cor- 
rect 7” Wittgenstein’s example of ‘Green 1s green’ (3 323) illustrates the point The two 
occurrences of ‘green’ are occurrences of different symbols, both could be described 
as syntactically correct uses of the sign ‘green’ This way of speaking of syntactical 
correctness will not yield any conclusions about the mcorrectness of a use of some 
sign which departs from some specific set of rules for that sign (Nor would 1t yield 
any conclusions about the syntactical incorrectness of a use of some sign which 
departs from all of the ways in which the sign had earher been used, as for example 
a use of ‘green’ as a verb, on some occasion when ıt had not earlier been used as a 
verb ) This notion of correctness would go with a somewhat more complex notion of 
incorrectness a use of a sign that departed from the established rules for that sign 
could be called ‘incorrect’ (if one wanted to speak in this way) if there were no other 
determmate use for the sign, so (on this way of speaking of incorrectness) a mere 
departure from some specific set of rules would not show incorrectness On this way 
of speaking of incorrectness, there would be nothing, as it were, automatically 
mcorrect about a use of signs that had departed from the only previously established 
rules and stipulations for the relevant signs 8 I shall call the notion of ‘correctness’ 
and ‘incorrectness’ which allows for multiple correct uses and new correct uses the 
‘weak’ sense 


7 It 1s not clear whether Hacker wants to deny this m WHT, p 366 He there reads 3 325 
as implying that logical syntax prohibits multiple uses of signs 

8 Cf Hacker, p 16, and WHT, p 366 He there clams that once we have assigned a use to 
the sign ‘object as a variable, ıt will be incorrect to use 1t in some other way, for no such use 
has been assigned to the term ‘object’, nor should it be It 1s true that there may be some 
assignments of new uses to a word which already has a use which can create confusion, and so 
it might be advisable not to use the word in such ways But there is no evidence that Witt- 
genstem took such uses to be ın general correct or excluded by the rules Such uses would 
presumably be excluded by the rules of a Begnffsschrf, given its purposes But their exclusion 
from such a notation has no implications for their exclusion from ordinary language 
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I can now turn to the Tractatus passages which are relevant to Hacker’s clam 
about signs and symbols Hacker ıs drawing on 3 326-3 327, I shall quote those 
sections and two earher relevant sections (3 32 and 3 321) 


A sign 1s what can be perceived of a symbol 


So one and the same sign (written or spoken, etc ) can be common to two different 
symbols — m which case they will signify m different ways 


In order to recognize a symbol by its sign we must observe tts senseful use 


A sign does not determine a logical form unless ıt 1s taken together with its logico- 
syntactical employment 


The Tractatus text plainly allows for multiple symbols which have the sign in 
common So a sign taken together with one mode of employment constitutes one 
symbol, and the same sign, taken with some other mode of employment, would 
constitute a different symbol Hacker’s playing fast and loose with the text comes out 
in his saying that a symbol ıs a sign used according to the rules for its correct use, so 
far as he wants this to unply that other ways of using the sign would be incorrect 

There 1s no explicit reference to correctness of use in the relevant passages in the 
Tractatus But even so, there would be nothing problematic about mtroducing a 
notion of correctness m exphcating Wittgenstein’s ideas about signs and symbols, if 
the notion m question were the weak notion There 1s, mdeed, a reference to 
syntactic correctness in Wittgenstein’s gloss of 3 326, in his letter to Ogden about the 
translation of the Tractatus On the basis of the letter, we can take him to hold that 
every senseful use of a sign 1s syntactically correct, every syntactically correct use 1s 
senseful 9 But the weak notion of ‘correct use’ will not allow an inference from the 
fact that a sign was used in a way which departs from its hitherto sole ‘correct use’ 
(with no stipulations having been made about any other uses) to its having been used 
incorrectly or m such a way as to give rise to nonsense These two cases illustrate the 
significance of the point here 

(1) A child ıs showing off Someone says “He thinks he’s something!’ Suppose that 
no one has ever used the word ‘something’ in that way before Suppose (that 1s) 
that it has hitherto always been used in ordinary language in a way that goes over to 
quantifier-with-variable m a formal notation, and that there has never been any 
other sort of employment of ‘something’ 

(u) Someone says, in a philosophical tone of voice, staring at a book, ‘That book 
1s a something’ Agam we suppose that no one has ever used the word ‘something’ in 
that way before The word has always been used ın ordinary language in the way 
described in (1) 

In neither the first case nor the second 1s the sign ‘something’ used 1n accordance 
with the previously established mode of use of the sign, or any previous stipulations 


9 Letters to CK Ogden, ed GH von Wnght (Oxford Blackwell, 1973), p 59 Wittgenstem 
was commenting on Ogden’s choice of ‘significant’ for ‘sumnvoll’ in 3 326 (‘senseful’ ın my 
adaptation of the Pears~McGuinness translation) He says that the meanmg of the proposition 
is ‘that in order to recognize the symbol in a sign we must look at how this sign 1s used 
significantly in propositions Ie, we must observe how the sign 1s used m accordance with the 


29 


laws of logical syntax Thus “significant” here means as much as “syntactically correct! 
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governing the word But that by itself does not enable us to tell whether ‘He thinks 
he’s something!’ or “That book ıs a something’ ıs nonsensical, whether both are 
nonsensical or neither ıs What Tractatus 3 326 suggests 1s that we can recognize the 
symbol ın ‘He thinks he’s something”, ın that we can observe how ‘something’ 1s 
used significantly in that proposition and could lay out its use in logically related 
ones (We can see that syntactically correct use ) The attempt to show that the second 
case involves a nonsensical would-be proposition, that no use has been determined 
for ‘something’ in that context, could not proceed merely by poimting out the 
departure from the rules for ‘something’, more would need to be said That “That 
book ıs a something’ ıs nonsense does not depend merely on our not having 
stipulated anything concerning such uses as that in (n), ın the case of “He thinks he’s 
something”, nothing had previously been stipulated about such a use, but it ıs not on 
that account nonsensical !® (My pair of examples has been deliberately chosen to 
connect with questions about the proper reading of Tractatus 41272 I cannot, 
though, discuss that section here '!) Wittgensteim’s explanations of ‘sign’ and ‘sym- 
bol’ do not imply that a sign ıs used incorrectly if not used ın accordance with the 
only set of rules for the use of that sign established earher !2 

I can now return to Hacker’s appeal to the point that a symbol just 1s a sign used 
according to the rules for its correct use This is not wrong if taken to allow for 
multiple correct uses and for new correct uses as in example (r) above, but in that 
case there 1s no implication that any uses are excluded by the laying down of some 
correct use, it provides no support, thus understood, for Hacker’s argument against 
Conant What Hacker does not provide 1s evidence that the discussion of signs and 
symbols ın the Tractatus 1s tied to a notion of there being, for some or any or many or 
all signs in our language, some single correct use or some set of correct uses, such 
that other uses are excluded The appeal to the Tractatus on signs and symbols 
provides no grounds for taking rules of logical syntax to attach to signs ın a way 
which would allow us to say that thus and such 1s the correct use of the sign, and 
that therefore such and such use of the sign 1s incorrect 


A problematic use of analogy 


The analogy in question comes in Hacker’s discussion of whether a use of ‘object’ or 
‘number’ can be a transgression of the rules of logical syntax for formal-concept words 

Conant had denied that the nonsensicality of ‘One 1s a number’ and other non- 
sensical would-be propositions arises from such combinations being transgressions of 
logical syntax, Conant takes the nonsensicality of such combinations to arise solely 


10 For Hacker on the absence of prior stipulations, see p 16 Everything Hacker says there 
about the philosophical departure from the established use of ‘object’ would imply that case (1) 
above ıs nonsensical, but it 1s not 

1 J do discuss that question in ‘Criss-Cross Philosophy’, in E Ammereller and E Fischer 
(eds), Witigensten at Work Method in the Philosophical Investigahons (London Routledge, 2004), 
Pp 201-20, at pp 201-6 See also my ‘Saying and Showing an Example from Anscombe’, in 
B Stocker (ed ), Post-Analytic Tractatus (Aldershot Ashgate, 2004), pp 151-66 

12 For a statement of Hacker’s opposed view, see WHT, p 366 once a use of a particular 
sort has been assigned to ‘object’, then (assuming no prior stipulations governing some other 
use) ıt will be incorrect to use it in a different way 
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from the presence ın them of a sign or signs which have no meaning in the part- 
cular sort of context Hacker does not wish to deny that such combinations do 
contain a sign or signs with no meaning, but criticizes Conant’s demal that there 1s 
such a thing as a transgression of a rule of logical syntax In the case of “One ıs a 
number’, Hacker says, we have the word ‘number’, which has a use as a bound 
variable, but we use it m a quite different way, as if 1t were a genuine predicate 
This, he says, 1s to misuse it it 1s a transgression of logical syntax, and he adds that ıt 
1s not helpful to say, as Gonant would have us do, that ‘One 1s a number’ 1s not a 
transgression of the rule which fixes the use of ‘number’, since there 1s no such thing 
as ‘violating’ the rules of logical syntax Here Hacker appeals to the analogy with the 
rules of a game (p 16) 


Conant’s view 1s akin to claiming that the pawn in chess cannot be moved three 
squares at a tume, since if one were to move a piece thus, 1t would not be a pawn — a 
transcendental argument to prove that one cannot cheat in chess One could speak 
thus, but would it make any difference? Is ıt any clearer than the way we ordinarily 
speak? 


Hacker’s point 1s that we have a violation-concept of the rules of games like chess 
and bridge, which hangs together with the way in which the rules fix valid moves 
within the game, and enable us to identify some would-be moves, like moving the 
pawn three squares forward, as mnfringements of the rules, as non-moves through 
invalidity We could give up talking m that way we could give up speaking of 
moving the pawn ilegitumately, or playing the two of hearts legitumately, and speak 
instead as if, in such cases, no identification of the piece as a piece-in-the-game, 
bemg mus-played, were possible, but ıt would be unhelpful, Hacker suggests, to 
speak in such a way Better to leave our way of speaking as ıt 1s and recognize that 
the games ın question leave conceptual room for violation of the rules, 1 e , for mis- 
moves, through cheating or inadvertence (as one might violate the rules of golf by 
madvertently playıng the wrong ball) How then 1s the analogy supposed to work, in 
Hacker’s case of sentences like ‘One 1s a number’? If (according to him) the sentence 
can properly be regarded as mvolving a violation of rules, what 1s the relevant 
‘game’ the rules of which we violate by such sentences? ‘One 1s a number’ involves a 
would-be use of ‘number’ as a genume predicate, not as a formal-concept-word, and 
Hacker’s point 1s not that the sentence 1s merely a mis-move in the ‘game’ of the 
formal-concept-use of ‘number’ One 1s not playing or attempting to play that game, 
but playing ıt wrong, if what one 1s attempting to do 1s to use ‘number’ as a pre- 
dicate The rules that Hacker takes to be violated by the use of ‘number’ as a 
predicate are rules that supposedly fix the allowable use of ‘number’ m the language, 
and exclude other uses His pomt 1s that just as revoking 1s a transgression of the 
rules of bridge, which rule out as a legitimate bridge-move the playing of the two of 
hearts ın such and such circumstances, so ‘One 1s a number’ 1s a violation of the 
rules of logical syntax of the language, which fix the use of ‘number’ as a formal- 
concept word and rule out other uses The analogy 1s meant to be between the way 
ın which the constitutive rules of games like bridge and chess specify valid moves, 
thereby excluding (not allowing as valid moves within the games) other ways of 
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moving the pieces or playing the cards, and the way in which the rules of logical 
syntax of the language fix the uses of the ‘pieces’ (fix what 1s an allowable use of the 
signs) and thereby exclude other uses as legitimate 

(I have been helped, ın thinking about the matters in this section, by the 
comments of an anonymous referee for The Philosophical Quarterly That Hacker takes 
the rules of logical syntax to play a role within language comparable to the role of 
those constitutive rules of chess which define valid moves, 1e , that the analogy he 
wants 1s between a game like chess and language, not between a game like chess and 
a particular use of a word, 1s, I think, plain in his essay in the Quarterly 3 Even on 
Hacker’s view of the analogy, there 1s an umportant difference between the case of 
the rules of a game and the case of the rules of logical syntax, since on Hacker’s 
account of logical syntax, there appears to be room for the possibility of providing 
new rules of logical syntax, room (that 1s) for the stipulation of further uses of words 
which already have an established use But the point would then be that the game is 
thereby ın a sense reconstituted with the newly stipulated rules, the set of rules still 
excludes (does not allow as valid moves within the language) any uses of any words 
not m accordance with those rules The fact that Hacker’s analogy does leave room 
for some modification of language by newly stipulated rules does not alter the fact 
that the analogy 1s meant to make clear that uses of a word not in accordance with 
the established rules of logical syntax of the language are thereby identifiable as 
ulegiamate The analogy, thus understood, fits closely with Hacker’s account of how 
rules of logical syntax determine the ‘bounds of sense’ ) 

The idea that we should take Hacker’s analogy to be a helpful one presupposes 
what 1s at stake, namely whether ıt is a sufficient condition for a would-be move m 
language to be illegitimate that one’s use of a sign departs from the established rules 
fixing the use of that sign We can say that it 1s a sufficient condition for what 
purports to be a chess move to be illegitimate that one has moved one’s pawn three 
squares forward That is indeed a violation of the rules (though see (b) below for a 
qualification) But what 1s at stake m the argument between Conant and Hacker 1s 
whether ıt would be a sufficient condition for the nonsensicality of a combmation of 
signs like ‘One 1s a number’ that ‘number’, in that combination, 1s not being used in 
accordance with what is so far (let us say) 1ts only established use (which 13s tts use as a 
formal-concept word) But when I make a move in language that no one has ever 
made before, ın accordance with no pror rules or stipulations, what I say may be 
perfectly intelligible and ın order, it may be a perfectly good move Conant 1s 
arguing that whatever rules there already are for the use of a word, the word may be 
given some other employment Whether anything determinate 1s being said when 
it 18 given that new employment then needs to be looked at in the individual case 
This ıs not analogous to giving a transcendental argument to the umpossibility of 
violating the rules of chess, ıt 1s to argue that rules of logical syntax are unlike the 
rules of a game lke chess, which do establish that certain sorts of things one might 


13 See pp 13, 15-16, cf also WHT, especially pp 366-7, where Hacker’s view 1s even 
clearer For a different analogy between rules of language and rules of a game, see AW 
Moore, ‘Ineffability and Nonsense’, Proceedings of the Arstotehan Society, Supp Vol 77 (2003), 
Pp 169-95, at pp 186-7 
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do as would-be moves are out of order Hacker’s appeal to the analogy presupposes 
that rules of language are analogous to the rules of a game, and thus presupposes a 
view of language different from Conant’s, and different from the view Conant 
ascribes to Wittgenstem Conant 1s not putting forward a view which would imply 
that would-be chess moves like moving one’s pawn three squares were not out of 
order (There is a detailed argument concerning the failure of analogy between rules 
of games hike chess and soccer and rules of language in Martin Gustafson, Entangled 
Sense ') The analogy between rules of a game and rules of logical syntax might be 
pressed for rules of a constructed notation, m which giving new uses to the signs 
whose use has previously been fixed may be ruled out But uses that are not in 
accordance with previously established rules are not excluded ın ordinary language, 
nor did Wittgenstein suggest that they were, and that wrecks the supposed analogy 
(Even in the case of a constructed notation, the analogy 1s not exact, but I do not 
have space to consider why the analogy 1s problematic even ın that case ) 

My argument in the last paragraph 1s oversimplified ın two respects 

(a) It 1s not actually true that ‘number’ has only the use of a formal-concept word 
and no use as an ordinary concept-word, among the (numerous) uses of ‘number’ 1s 
its use to refer to particular issues of a journal I do not think a fair reading of the 
Tractatus would involve any ascription to Wittgenstein of the view that ‘number’, as 
used to refer to the January 2003 number of The Philosophical Quarterly, 1s m any way 
improper Such a use would indeed have been immediately intelligible on its first 
appearance For the purposes of discussion of the specific issues raised by Hacker, 
we can, however, ignore the fact that there already are such uses of signs like 
‘number’ which also have a use as formal-concept words The crucial issues are 
whether, whatever uses are 1n place and correct for a sign, a use of the sign which 1s 
not identifiable as one of the established uses 1s a misuse, and whether such a use 
must yield nonsense 

(b) In the absence of a spare queen, a pawn that has reached the eighth rank may 
be promoted to queen and the pawn-piece may then be taken to have the role and 
legal moves of a queen So ts moving three squares forward 1s no violation of the 
rules !5 How such cases can be accommodated within Hacker’s view 1s a question I 
cannot discuss The issues here do not, ıt seems to me, affect the point about the 
question-begging use by Hacker of the analogy between the rules of games like chess 
as he conceives them and the rules of logical syntax in relation to language 

It may be useful here to add a few words about a different sort of linguistic rule ‘I 
am work hard all my hfe’ does involve a violation of the rules of English grammar It 
1s not a violation of the rules of logical syntax, m Wittgenstem’s sense of ‘logical 
syntax’ as we see it in the Tractatus We can ‘observe the senseful use’ of ‘am’ as auxi- 
hary and ‘work’ as participle ın the law-breaking English spoken by an immigrant, 


i+ Gustafson, Entangled Sense an Inquiry into the Philosophical Significance of Meaning and Rules 
(Uppsala Unuversitetstryckeriet, 2000) See especially ch 1 The pomts about ‘misleading use 
of analogy’ apply also to Hacker’s use of a related analogy, that of a contract which 1s void for 
failure to adhere to the rules for valid contracts WHT, p 367 
a 15 For discussion of this and related cases, I am indebted to Michael Kremer and James 
onant 
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say '© The employment of the sign ‘am’ as auxilary-used-in-forming-the-present- 
perfect could be laid out, the sign, taken with that employment, 1s a symbol different 
from any of the symbols of standard English Using that symbol will mdeed mark 
the ummuigrant as someone who does not know how to use standard English or who 
refuses to do so But this sort of violation of the rules of English does not lead to 
nonsensicality, there 1s nothing in the text of the Tractatus to suggest that Witt- 
genstem had any different view of the matter The existence of this sort of violation 
of the rules of English and other languages does not imply that rules of logical syntax 
exclude any combinations of signs, for they are rules of a different sort 

I have not discussed every one of Hacker’s arguments for the view that Wittgen- 
stein, m the Tractatus, held that the rules of logical syntax license some combinations 
of signs and exclude others In particular, I have not discussed Tractatus 5 5351, a 
passage cited by Hacker, in which Wittgenstein criticizes Russell’s treatment of signs 
of the ‘wrong kind’ for the place where they are put Here I shall just briefly 
summarize some ideas of Michael Kremer’s about that passage His reading starts 
from the idea that the passage 1s not about ordinary language but about Russell’s 
Begnffsschnft The basic reason why we get nonsense when certain arguments are put 
into Russell’s propositions is that they are arguments for which no meaning has been 
given in the context mto which we have put them But because we are here 
considering a constructed notation which can serve 1ts philosophical purpose only if 
we do not allow new uses to be given to signs which already have a use, we properly 
should exclude such uses, despite the fact that we could give meaning to the signs in 
such new uses As Kremer notes, the purpose of such a notation leads us to treat tt as 
more akin to a game like chess The fact that we treat ıt so does not imply that what 
makes a combination of signs nonsensical ıs that ıt violates some rules So although 
5 5351 can be read as making some trouble for Conant’s view, it can easily be read 
differently '7 

Hacker himself does not discuss in ‘Wittgenstem, Carnap and the New American 
Wittgenstemians’ a much more serious difficulty for his own reading He refers to, 
but does not discuss, Tractatus 5 4733, where Wittgenstem says that the reason why 
‘Socrates 1s identical’ means nothing 1s that we have given no meaning to ‘identical’ 
as an adjective Wittgenstein’s point 1s that we should not think as follows that ıt 
means nothing because we have already determined the correct use for ‘identical’, 
which does not allow ‘Socrates 1s identical’ (Thus 5 4733 can be read as a rejection 
by Wittgenstein of the analogy between rules of a game and rules of logical syntax ) 
He also says there that any possible proposition is legitimately constructed, and, if ıt 
has no sense, that 1s only because we have failed to give a Bedeutung to some of its 
constituents That was what he illustrated with ‘Socrates 1s identical’, which uses 
‘identical’ in a different way from the employment it has ın statements of the form 
‘a is identical with b’, where ‘a’ and ‘b’ are different signs, and what does the sym- 
bolizing 1s that two different signs flank ‘identical’ Even if that sort of employment 1s 


16 I take the example from Evelyn Nien-Ming Ch’ien, Werd Enghsh (Harvard UP, 2004), 
p 5, she takes the example from Gish Jen, “Who’s Insh?’, Beacon Best of 1999 (Boston Beacon, 
1999) On the meaningfulness of ungrammatical English, see also Gustafson, pp 31-2 

17 Kremer, correspondence 
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the only employment that has been given to the sign ‘identical’, there ıs nothmng 
ulegitimate, Wittgenstem says, about departing from that use (This section 
immediately precedes Wittgenstein’s discussion of signs and symbols in the pencil 
draft of the Prototractatus ) 

That part of the Tractatus can therefore be read as reflecting the view that no 
sentence-construction 1s legitimately put together, that the rules establishing ways 
of using signs do not make any combinations of signs into a would-be proposition a 
violation of what 1s allowed If one reads 5 4733 ın that way, ıt follows that Witt- 
genstein held that there 1s no such thing as a sentence which ıs nonsensical ın virtue 
of use of the signs ın ıt in ways which are excluded, because no ways of using signs 
are excluded 5 4733, thus understood, 1s compatible with Hacker’s reading of the 
Tractatus on logical syntax, a main point of which ıs that some combinations of signs 
are excluded by the rules of logical syntax He must therefore either interpret 5 4733 
differently (for example, by making out some significant distinction between ‘A is 
an object’, which on his view the Tractatus takes to be an illegitimate use of the sign 
‘object’, and ‘Socrates 1s identical’, which Wittgenstein does not take to be an 
legitimate use of the sign ‘identical’), or maintain that there 1s, on this matter, a 
plain inconsistency in the Tractatus, but he has done neither Because of the presence 
in the text of 5 4733, there 1s a strong prima facie case against Hacker’s reading, a case 
strengthened by 6 53 In the ‘correct method’ of philosophy we demonstrate to those 
who say something metaphysical that they have failed to give a meaning to certain 
signs in their propositions It ıs not very clear why, if Wittgenstein held that their 
propositions were nonsensical because some sign or signs were used m violation of 
logical syntax, he did not take the correct method to mvolve demonstrating to 
people that they had used certain signs ın violation of the rules for them 6 53 sup- 
ports Conant’s understanding of 5 4733 and related passages as showmg that no 
proposition 1s nonsensical in virtue of using signs in some unlicensed way To 
overcome the prima facie case against his reading, Hacker would need to show that 
despite the absence of references to violation of logical syntax, and despite the 
explicit statement that no possible propositions are legitimately constructed, Witt- 
genstein really held that some combinations of signs nto would-be propositions are 
excluded from our language, are not licensed, are illegitimate And he would need to 
do this without playing fast and loose with the text, and without presupposmg an 
analogy between rules of a game and rules of logical syntax !8 


Uniwersity of Virginia 


18 For their helpful comments and suggestions, I am indebted to Michael Kremer, Alice 
Crary and James Conant, and for helpful discussion of main poits in my argument, to an 
anonymous referee for this journal 
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THE SIMULATION ARGUMENT 
REPLY TO WEATHERSON 


By Nick Bostrom 


I reply to some recent comments by Bran Weatherson on my ‘stmulation argument’ I clarify some 
interpretational matters, and address issues relating to epistemological externalism, the difference 
Jrom traditonal bram-in-a-vat arguments, and a challenge based on ‘grue’-lke predicates 


1 Introduction 


In an earher volume of this journal, I introduced a line of reasonmg which I call ‘the 
simulation argument’ ! Compressed into a nutshell, the reasoning ran as follows 


e Metaphysical assumption I assumed a weak and quite widely accepted form of 
supervenience, according to which conscious experiences would im fact result 
from the running of computer programs emulating human brams at some 
suitable level of detail, such as that of neurons and synapses I called this 
assumption ‘substrate-independence’ 

e  Empmvcal assumptons J gave (and to some lumited extent justified) a rough estum- 
ate of the computational requirements of emulatmg a human mind on a 
computer, and of simulating such aspects of the environment as human-like 
mands would be able to detect I also estimated a lower bound on the com- 
puting power available to a technologically mature civilization (defined as one 
which has developed those technologies that we already have good grounds for 
believing to be feasible) Even allowing for a large margin of error in these 
estimates, a technologically mature civilization would have so much computing 
power that even if it devoted only a tiny fraction of ıt to running ‘ancestor- 
sumulations’, there would be vastly many more simulated ancestral people than 
non-simulated ones 


From this, I argued that we have grounds for accepting a tripartite disyunction, 
namely, that at least one of the following three propositions is true 


I fp¥O 
2 fimo 
3 Sam * 1 


1 N Bostrom, ‘Are You Living in a Computer Simulation”, The Philosophical Quarterly, 53 
(2003), pp 243-55 
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Here f 1s the fraction of civilizations at our current stage that eventually become 
technologically mature, fy 1s the fraction of technologically mature civilizations 
that apply some non-negligible portion of their computational power to running 
ancestor-sumulations, and fam 1s the fraction of all people with human-like exper- 
ences who live m simulations 

I further argued that if (3) 1s assumed to be true, we should think that we are 
almost certainly living in a computer simulation 

Brian Weatherson, 1n his recent commentary on my paper, 1s prepared to accept 
the correctness of the simulation argument up to but not including this last step ? 
He also (p 425) accepts (3) By contrast, I do not accept (3), but only the disyunction 
(1) v (2) v (3) My view 1s that we do not currently have strong evidence for or against 
any of the particular disyuncts At any rate, the disjunction 1s all that the simulation 
argument purports to show, it does not seek to establish that we are probably hving 
in a computer simulation 

For the purposes of this paper, however, I shall assume (3), so that I can focus on 
the particular clam with which Weatherson takes issue 


2 Weatherson’s four interpretations of the bland principle of indifference 


The question I am concerned with ıs therefore this given (3), do we have reason to 
assign a high credence to the thesis (SIM) that we live in a sumulation? 

I noted ın the original paper that it 1s not ın general true that if we knew (3) we 
should then assign a high credence to (SIM) We might have some additional piece 
of specific relevant information For example, 1f we were convinced that all smu- 
lated people would be dressed in black trench coats, then the fact that we are not all 
wearing these coats would be evidence against (SIM) Or suppose that we had 
somehow deduced that the sumulators would make all people m simulations aware of 
their condition (perhaps by making a ‘window’ stating ‘you ARE LIVING IN A COM- 
PUTER SIMULATION’ hover ın their visual field) Then our failure to observe such a 
signal would give us grounds for concluding that we are not simulated More gener- 
ally, we might believe that people in ancestor-simulations would be either more or 
less likely than non-simulated people to have some particular kind of experience 
Our having that land of experience might then provide probabilistic evidence for or 
against (SIM) I suggested, however, that we do not ın fact seem to have any such 
evidence, or at least none that 1s sufficiently strongly correlated with (SIM) to alter 
the conclusion that, given (3), we should assign a high probabihty to (SIM) 

I suggested the followmg principle for assigning probability to (SIM) in the 
absence of more specific relevant mformation (I termed it the ‘bland principle of 
indifference’) 


BPI Cr(SIM | fim = 3) = x 


Weatherson does not attack this principle directly Instead, he formulates a more 
general principle which he declares 1s ‘the main reason for believing’ (BPI) 


BPI Vb G@®|f=xvy=x 
2 B Weatherson, ‘Are You a Sim”, The Philosophical Quarterly, 53 (2003), pp 425-31 
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Here ® stands for the statement ‘I have property q’ In the special case where ọ 1s 
the property of being simulated, (BPI*) reduces to (BPI) (BPI*), more general and 
therefore prima facie more vulnerable, 1s the primary target of Weatherson’s attack 

He discusses four different interpretations of ıt, and argues that none of them 
lends support to the disputed final step ın the sumulation argument 

On the first interpretation, the scope of the quantsfier ın (BPI*) ıs unrestricted 
Weatherson says (p 426) that this results m a clearly false principle, because a 
rational agent ‘may well know that the proportion of human-hke agents who lke 
spaghetti westerns ıs rather low, while rationally being quite confident that he 
likes spaghetti westerns’ Yet this example ıs consistent with (BPI*) only if the prin- 
ciple 1s misconstrued as stipulating that our credence in ® should equal « whenever 
we know that fẹ = x What the principle actually asserts, however, 1s that the condi- 
tional credence of ® given fo = x should be x If one has other relevant information, 
such as the fact in Weatherson’s example that one likes spaghetti westerns (where ® 
1s the statement ‘I have the property of liking spaghetti westerns’), then one needs to 
conditionalize on this extra evidence too, in order to arrive at the correct posterior 
credence assignment to ® This follows from the principle of total evidence 

For comparison, suppose someone proposes the principle “The conditional cred- 
ence of randomly selecting a black ball from an urn in which the fraction of black 
balls equals x should be x Does one provide an example to counter this (quite 
reasonable) urn-principle by pomting out that an agent may well already have 
looked at the ball he has drawn, and may be rationally quite confident that ıt 1s 
black? Only if the urn-principle 1s misinterpreted as claiming a Jot more than ıt does 

Weatherson’s second and third mterpretations restrict the quantifier m (BPI*) in 
various ways, and he argues that because of ‘grue’-lhke problems, these restrictions 
do not succeed in making it immune from the same sort of problem that he thinks 
affects the principle ın its first interpretation But smce the first interpretation did not 
suffer from the alleged problem (unless the principle 1s mistakenly taken to ımply 
that no other possible information could affect one’s posterior credence in ® if one 
knows that fg = x), I do not need to discuss these two interpretations further (I shall 
say something about the ‘grue’ problem towards the end of the paper ) 

In Weatherson’s fourth interpretation, he removes the red herring present in the 
other three interpretations by recognizing that (BPI) 1s really a constraint on prior 
credence functions Here he also shdes back to discussing (BPI) rather than (BPI*) It 
seems that he accepts (BPI) under its correct interpretation At any rate, he makes 
no attempt to counter any of the arguments for accepting (BPI) that were given in 
the original paper 

Weatherson then reconstructs the final step of the simulation argument as follows 
(I have shghtly adapted his notation to make ıt conform to the rest of this paper) 


Pr A pron, our rational credence in (SIM), given that fon = x, 18 x 

Pe All our evidence 1s probabilistically independent of the property of being ın a 
simulation 

C Our rational current credence in (SIM), given that fim = x, 18 x 


“This interpretation’, he writes (p 429), ‘may be reasonably faithful to what Bostrom 
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had in mind’ And indeed, this ıs getting closer to the argument I presented, al- 
though I still have a few quibbles The first and most serious 1s that (P2) 1s correctly 
formulated The whole point of the simulation argument was to argue that we have 
evidence that 1s interestingly relevant to the hypothesis that we are in a simulation! A 
better formulation of (P2) (which, I presume, 1s also what Weatherson intended) 1s 


P2* All our evidence 1s probabilistically independent of (SIM), after we condition- 
alize on fom = x (for some particular x) 


The second quibble 1s that I do not wish to claim that even (P2*) 1s strictly true It 
may well be that we have some evidence that ıs not entirely independent of (SIM) 
conditionalized on fim = x We can speculate that hypothetical simulators may be 
especially interested in sumulating certain kinds of events or people and that they 
would run a disproportionate number of ancestor-simulations of such kinds For 
example, one might think that pivotal moments in history, or unusually interesting 
lives, would be simulated relatively more frequently than they occur in non- 
sumulated histories Then, depending on whether we think that our own lives and 
places ın history fit these presumed criteria (or not), we may have additional prob- 
abilistic evidence for (or against) (SIM) even after conditionalizing on fom = * 

My view 1s that such speculations are tenuous We have very little understanding 
of the psychology or motivations of our hypothetical sumulators (who would surely 
have to be an extremely advanced hfe-form in order to be technically capable of 
creating ancestor-simulations) It is possible that as we or our descendants develop 
towards mastering the requisite technological capabilities, more information might 
become available about the operative motives for running ancestor-simulations 
(or about the absence of such motives) This could give further probabilistic evidence 
about (SIM) Yet for now, ıt seems fair to say that whatever evidence we have either 
for or agamst (SIM), other than the evidence that exerts its mfluence via fam = x, 18 at 
best weak and speculative 

For the purposes of the sumulation argument, all we need from (P2*) ıs that our 
current empirical evidence 1s too weak to result in substantial changes to the 
posterior credence of (SIM) after we have already conditionalized on foim = 1 The 
plausibility of this assumption ıs enhanced by the fact that the approximate equality 
Jum = 1, which 1s the disjunct (3) in the summary of the simulation argument above, 1s 
indeed very close to exact equality ıf the empirical estimates referred to in my 
introduction are ın the nght ballpark The credence of (SIM) obtained by condi- 
tionalizing on fam = x, where x has a value that ıs very close to 1, would remain fairly 
close to 1 unless we had strongly relevant specific evidence to the contrary, of the 
sort suggested above We must therefore understand ‘probabilistically independent’ 
1n (P2*) in a loose sense that accommodates these reservations 

A further minor quibble with Weatherson’s reconstruction ıs that (P1) has a 
technical defect that 1s avoided by (BPI) Since fym 1s a constrained variable — ıt takes 
on values only within the unit interval — ıt 1s not true that, for any x, Cr(SIM | fam = x) 
should be (exactly) x Conditional on fam = 1, our rational credence ın (SIM) 1s not 1 
but slightly less than 1, because fom = 1 1s compatible with fi, < 1 Likewise, on the 
condition of fam = 0, our rational credence in (SIM) 1s a httle greater than o (One 
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way to apply the correct principle Cr(SIM | fom = x) = x, 1f our evidence 1s of the form 
Jam = 1, 18 to transform the latter approximate proposition into some suitable set of 
more specific propositions with an associated measure ‘These propositions may be 
of the form ‘fom = 1 — x’, for € 2 x 2 o, where e 1s a small value corresponding to the 
degree of inexactitude of the approximation 1n fam = 1) 


3 The rssue of epistemological externalism 


The point of contention having now been clarified, Weatherson’s objections boil 
down to two, both of which are directed against (P2*) The first objection (p 429) 1s 
that our evidence might be constituted by more than our conscious phenomenal 
states (I shall deal with the second objection in §5 ) 


[A rational person’s] evidence might be constituted by more than his conscious 
phenomenal states On the externalist version, [his] perceptual evidence 1s con- 
stituted in part by the objects he ıs percerving A Sim may not know that he has 
different evidence from someone seeing a dagger when he sim-sees a sim-dagger, but 
that does not imply that he does not have different evidence, unless one also assumes, 
implausibly, that agents know exactly what their evidence 1s 


Since this 1s not the place to enter into a full-throttle discussion about the nature 
of evidence, I shall confine myself to a couple of brief remarks Epistemological ex- 
ternalism 1s sometimes motivated by a desire to avoid radical scepticism about the 
external world One might be tempted to think that we normally have knowledge of 
truths such as ‘I have hands’, even though there 1s a theoretical possibility that we 
might be deceived about the matter But any plausible way of answering the radical 
sceptic must take care to avoid making postulates so strong that perceptual appear- 
ance becomes an absolute epistemic trump We must acknowledge that there are, at 
least, special circumstances m which we would have good reason to doubt our 
senses For example, if you enter a funny mirror hall, and you know that ıt often 
appears to people ın this hall as if they have three hands, then the fact that you seem 
to perceive yourself as having three hands should not make you believe that your 
body has sprouted a new Iumb Instead, you should believe that you are experiencing 
an illusion I would claim that given (3), we have grounds for concluding that we are 
1n just such a special circumstance in which illusions are ubiquitous and in which we 
should distrust our senses in regard to one particular (narrowly circumscribed) set of 
facts, namely, facts that have to do with how we are physically implemented For if 
(3) 1s true, then almost all people in the world have perceptions which, if interpreted 
naively, are misleading about such facts 

Simulated people hving m ancestor-sumulations may ın general have beliefs as 
true as we have xf we are not simulated They would not suffer from a general 
breakdown of epistemic functioning Only with regard to beliefs about the nature of 
their reality, whether 1t 1s a sumulated virtual reality or basic physical reality, would 
they be systematically deceived (unless, that 1s, they had properly understood the 
simulation argument) This kind of error ıs not significantly worse, from a founda- 
tional point of view, than the error of a very naive realist who infers from 
appearances that ordinary objects are completely solid at the subatomic level It 
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might make him a bad solid-state physicist but need not make him otherwise 
incompetent 3 

Thus I would maintain that externalist epistemology, of any reasonable stripe, 
should regard (3) as umplying a case such that 1f we knew on theoretical grounds that 
this was the actual case, then we should not take our perception of two hands as 
giving us strong reason to think that they are two non-simulated hands 

For a sequence of hypothetical cases, where the fraction of people known to be 
living ın simulations 1s 90%, 98%, 99%, 99 99%, and so on, ın the limiting case, 
where we know that 100% of all people live m simulations, we can logically deduce 
that we are living ın a simulation there ıs no wiggle room, and we must assign a 
credence of 1 to the hypothesis that we are living ın a simulation Surely our cred- 
ence in the other cases should gradually approach the credence 1n the lumiting case, 
rather than discretely and suddenly jump to 1 when an arbitrarily small change 1s 
made from the case where 99 99999 % of people live in a simulation to the case 
where everybody does + 


4 On the difference between the simulation argument and brain-in-a-vat arguments 


It might be worth making a brief digression here to emphasize that the sumulation 
argument is fundamentally different from traditional brain-in-a-vat arguments The 
purpose 1s different not to set up a sceptical problem as a challenge to epistemo- 
logical theories and common sense, but rather to argue that we have interesting 
empirical reasons to believe that a certain disyunctive claim about the world 1s true, 
that ıs, (1) v (2) v (3) The smmulation argument relies crucially on non-obvious 
empirical premises about future technological abilities And the conclusion of the 
sunulation argument 1s not sumply that we cannot be certain that we are not hving in 
a sumulation If we knew that f,,, was very small but non-zero, we might not be able 
to be completely certain that we are not ın a simulation, but this would not be a very 
interesting contention (If we think that somewhere in our infinite universe there are 
a few ‘envatted brains’, then maybe we should not assign a strictly zero credence to 
our being envatted brains either, but so long as we thought that the proportion of 
brains ın vats to brains ın crama was small enough, we would have no ground for 
seriously doubting that we are not brains ın vats, at least if we lacked specific 
evidence to the contrary ) The simulation argument 1s also different from ordinary 
brain-in-a-vat arguments in that ıt does not begin from a starting-point of doubt and 
ask for some compelling reason for cancelling that doubt Rather, it begins from the 
starting-point that things are as we believe they are, and then, while granting us that 
we might be justified in assigning a high mıtıal credence to these beliefs, nevertheless 
tries to show that we have specific empurically-grounded reasons for revising these 
initial beliefs in a certain way — not so as to make us generally agnostic about the 
existence of an external world, but so as to accept the disjunctive conclusion Thus 
the simulation argument 1s not best thought of as a sceptical argument that would 


3 David Chalmers makes a sumiar pomt ın “The Matrix as Metaphysics’, philosophy 
section of http //whatisthematnx com (2003) 

+ Additional arguments for (BPI) were given m the orignal paper See also my Anthropic 
Bias Observation Selection Effects in Science and Philosophy (New York Routledge, 2002) 
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have us be more agnostic, but rather as an argument that would have us increase 
our credence ın one particular disjunction (and decrease our credence in its 
negation) It aims to tell us something about the world, rather than to advise us that 
we know less about the world than we thought we did 

The structure of the simulation argument does not depend on the nature of the 
hypothetical beings that would be created by the technologically mature civilza- 
tions If stead of computer simulations they created enormous numbers of brains 
i vats connected to a suitable virtual reality sumulation, the same effect could ın 
principle be achieved One could even imagine a Truman-Show scenaro, ın which 
enormous numbers of ordinary biological humans are created and systematically 
musled to believe that they live m (the equivalent of) the twenty-first century by 
means of clever stage designs, faked historical records, etc However, I see no 
empirical reason for taking very seriously the hypothesis that these lands of deceived 
agents would be created ın sufficient numbers to dominate either the people living in 
original history or the people hving in ancestor-simulations By contrast, if the 
computing power of a technologically mature civilization 1s as huge as it seems ıt 
would be, then its mhabıtants could, by using only a tiny fraction of this computing 
power for the purpose of creating ancestor-sumulations, create astronomically many 
(The contrast with the Truman hypothesis 1s especially stark, for this would require 
the typical mature civilization to pour enormous resources into creating such 
scenarios — and even then, 1f there were but a few mature civilizations that chose to 
pursue the ancestor-sumulation path instead, they could easily create many more 
sunulated people like us than would be living ın the Truman Shows ) 


5 Human vs ‘suman? 


For his final objection against (BPI), Weatherson defines a gruesome predicate, 
‘suman’ Let C be some property that you can be fairly sure apples uniquely to you 
For example, C may be somethmg like the property of bemg somebody who has 
seen more than ten thousand daffodils today and has As You Lake It as well as a book 
by Aldous Huxley lying on his desk and who 1s currently perceiving a small coconut 
plant near the right perimeter of his visual field Given such a C, Weatherson then 
gives the definition 


x 1s a suman =, 1s a [non-simulated}] human who 1s C or a Sim who 1s not C 
The difficulty which Weatherson now perceives (p 430) 1s this 


[We] might wonder just why we might even think that [a rational person’s] evidence 
1s probabulistically independent of the hypothesis that he ıs [a non-simulated] human 

To be sure, his evidence does not entail that he 1s human But that cannot be enough 
to show that it 1s probabulistically independent For the evidence also does not entail 
that he ıs suman And if (P2) 1s true, then the evidence must have quite a bit of 
bearing on whether he ıs suman More generally, we still need a distinction here 
between the property of being human and the property of being suman that shows 
why ordinary evidence should be independent of the first property but not the second 


As explained above, the sumulation argument does not presuppose that our evidence 
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1s probabilistically mdependent of the hypothesis that we are (non-simulated) 
humans Rather, it relies on (P2*), loosely mterpreted as not implying strict m- 
dependence Nevertheless, it is of course correct that for (P2*) to hold, ıt 1s not 
enough that our evidence does not entail (SIM) or its negation It 1s also true that 
our evidence might have quite a bit of bearmg on whether one 1s a suman One’s 
evidence, we may assume, includes either the fact that one has the property C, or 
the fact that one lacks the property C In the former case, one can infer that one 1s 
suman 1ff one 1s non-sunulated, and ın the latter case one can infer that one 1s suman 
iff one 1s sumulated Thus, conditional on C, the credence that one 1s suman should 
be equal to the credence that one ıs non-sumulated This conditional credence in 
one’s being suman may be smaller or greater than, or equal to, one’s unconditional 
credence ın one’s being suman (1e, one’s credence before learning that one 1s C), 
depending on what credence one assigns to being sumulated There 1s, pace Weather- 
son, no general assumption that ‘ordinary evidence’ should not be independent of 
the hypothesis that one 1s suman — ıt all depends on what one’s ordinary evidence 1s 

If one assigns a low credence to (SIM), then one’s having C will be evidence in 
favour of the hypothesis that one 1s suman If one assigns a high credence to (SIM), 
then one’s having C will be evidence against the hypothesis that one 1s suman And if 
one assigns a 50% credence to (SIM), then the evidence that one has C will be mde- 
pendent of (1 e , uncorrelated with) the hypothesis that one 1s suman 

Things would be different if we had reason to thmk that people with C were 
either more or less hkely to be simulated than people Jacking C If simulators had a 
known preference for simulating people with C, then having C would be evidence in 
favour of (SIM), and the opposite would be evidence against (SIM) In fact, however, 
we have no grounds (or at most extremely weak grounds) for thinking that 
simulators would preferentially create simulations of people with C rather than with 
some other set of similar properties In the absence of such grounds, our evidence 
that we have Chas no bearing on (SIM) 

There ıs thus no need, at least as far as the sumulation argument 1s concerned, to 
search for some deep philosophical difference between predicates like ‘suman’ and 
‘non-simulated human’ We can legitimately use ether predicate to ask questions or 
formulate hypotheses The difference 1s merely one of practicality the hypotheses 
most readily and conveniently expressed with the predicate ‘suman’ are not ones 
that relate very transparently and mterestingly to our evidence or to the questions 
we are interested in asking 5 


Oxford Unwersity 


5 For ther comments on an earlier draft, I am grateful to Jeff Medina and Brian 
Weatherson I am also grateful to all those who have responded to the original paper Some 
of these responses can be found at www simulation-argument com 
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PUNISHMENT AS DETERRENCE: REPLY TO SPRAGUE 


By Antuony ELLIS 


In my ‘A Deterrence Theory of Punishment’, I argued that a deterrence system of punishment can 
avoid the charge that tt rllegitimately uses offenders uf its punishments are carried out quasi- 
automatically’ threats are issued by a legslature for deterrent purposes, but those who carry out the 
punishments have no authority to take deterrent considerations nto account Sprague has objected 
that under such a system, those who carry out pumshments will be unable to justify ther actions I 
reply that of rt 1s justifiable to set up the system in thes way in the first place, then this justification 
will transmit to all achons carried out under it, and that ut 15 justifiable to set up an institution of 
punishment n tas way 


I must thank Michael Sprague for his comments,! they enable me to clarify things 
a little I argued that the mstitution of punishment should be thought of mainly as a 
system of deterrent threats justified by the needs of group self-defence, and that ıt 
needs nothing more than the normally accepted principles of self-defence for its 
Justification As Sprague says, I further argued that when the threats are acted on, 
they are so ın what I call a ‘serm-automatic’ way This 1s because of the separation of 
powers that characterizes most modern democracies (certainly those of the US and 
UK) Legislators issue the threat, but they are not, with rare exceptions, involved in 
carrying ıt out This ıs left to other arms of the government putting it somewhat 
crudely, the police apprehend suspects, the courts try them, the correctional system 
punishes them As far as the legislators are concerned, then, the punishment of 
offenders ‘goes forward fairly automatically’ once the threat 1s issued, they need do 
nothing, and for the most part can do nothing, to ensure that ıt 1s carried out And 
one important consequence of this, I argued, 1s that no offender who 1s punished can 
object that he ıs being punished ın order to deter others, and so unacceptably used 

The threat was issued with the intention of deterrmg potential offenders, certainly, 
but the actual offender is not punished because his punishment will help to deter 
others, indeed, everyone involved may think ıt highly unhkely that ıt will do so The 
offender 1s punished solely because he has ignored a threat addressed to all, a threat 
embedded ın a system so constructed that any given offence would attract punish- 
ment whether or not this would contribute to deterrence 


1 M Sprague, ‘Who May Carry Out Protective Deterrence®’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 54 
(2004), pp 445-7, see also my ‘A Deterrence Theory of Punishment’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 
53 (2003), PP 337-51 
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Of course, further conditions may need to be satisfied before the charge that the 
offender ıs being unacceptably used can be rebutted We may, for instance, have 
other arms ın mind than deterrence, and these may involve using the offender 
Again, some would say that certain sorts of punishment, whatever the mtention 
behind them, do not treat an offender as an end in himself, and so, effectively, use 
him But these issues are not to the pomt here The issue raised by Sprague 1s quite 
different As he points out, 1f punishment goes forward ‘fairly automatically’ as far as 
the legislators are concerned, ıt certainly does not do so as far as those who actually 
admınıster the punishment are concerned They have to make the decision to do 
whatever their role in the institution requires of them We may add, though Sprague 
does not, that though the system does ‘go forward fairly automatically’ as far as 
other agents in the system are concerned — the police and judiciary — this does not 
help to justify what they are doing ın the way ıt does with the legislators Legislators 
issue a threat and, normally, have nothing to do with how, if at all, ıt 1s carried out 
m particular cases, that 1s the sense ın which, for them, its operation 1s automatic 
This 1s true also of, say, the police When the police apprehend a suspect, and here 
of course I am simplifying, his trial and punishment go forward fairly automatically 
from their point of view as polce, they have no further role to play in his punish- 
ment But unhke the legislature, they must have available to them a justification not 
required of the legislature, a justification for treating thes particular offender ın the way 
they do But it will do no harm if I concentrate, as Sprague does, simply on those 
who actually administer the punishment The question, then, 1s whether they can 
offer a justification for the actions they may perform which does not appeal to 
deterrent effects, 1f not, then my proposal clearly fails, for if they can appeal only 
to deterrent considerations to justify the punishment of each offender, then each 
offender 1s after all punished because his punishment will contribute to deterrence 
And the legislature 1s, after all, umplicated in this, smce it 1s the legislature that 1s 
responsible for the system ın which this happens 

A simple model will make both the problem and the solution clearer Imagine, 
then, that I wish to deter people from trespassmg on my domain To do this, I issue 
a threat of retahation against such trespassers I then employ a number of people to 
enforce this some to apprehend suspected violators, others to ascertain whether 
they really are violators, and others to carry out the retaliation if indeed they are 
violators None of these agents 1s given authority to base their actions on deterrent 
considerations Now when a violator 1s retaliated against, he cannot say that I have 
punished him because doing so will deter others, for my justification for his bemg 
retaliated against need include nothing about the deterrent effects of retaliating 
agamst him All I need to do 1s to explain the workings, and justification, of the 
system, and to point out that he has ignored the threat embedded ın ıt 

This seems fine if the system ıs a straightforwardly automatic one of the sort 
envisaged by Quinn in his famous article ? But it 1s not, because no one will be 
retaliated against unless those I employ make decisions to do what they are 
employed to do And if violator challenges them to justify their action against him, 


2 W Quinn, ‘The Right to Threaten and the Right to Punish’, Philosophy and Public Affairs, 
14 (1985), PP 327-73 
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can they offer any acceptable justification for what they do that does not appeal to 
its deterrent effects? 
Sprague (p 447) thinks that they cannot 


Ulumately, assuming the premise that lawmakers are justified m making deterrent 
threats only if the punishment of offenders will proceed automatically (when 
those threats fail) entails, by modus tollens, the conclusion that lawmakers are not justi- 
fied in making deterrent threats — because the further premise, that punishment does 
in fact proceed automatically, 1s false 


But this 1s, I think, mcorrect What ıs correct 1s that assuming the satisfaction of the 
further conditions I mentioned earlier, which are not ın question at the moment, 
the lawmakers are justified in making deterrent threats given that no one 1s pumshed 
in order to deter others and thereby unacceptably used And, as I said in my origmal 
article, so long as the system proceeds automatically as far as they are concerned, the 
lawmakers can correctly say that they are not using anyone But it does not follow 
from this, and it ıs not required, that ıt must proceed automatically as far as 
everyone else 1s concerned All that 1s required 1s that each of the remaining agents 
must be able to give an adequate justification for what he does without appealing to 
the deterrent value of punishing any particular offender And each can do that 
Certainly, as Sprague remarks, the corrections officer cannot merely appeal to the 
fact that he has entered into a contract to do what he 1s doing, for such a considera- 
tion never by itself serves to justify an action He can, however, appeal to the nature 
of the system in which he 1s playing a part This is a system of self-defence ın which 
costs and benefits (construed broadly, as explained ın the orginal article) are in an 
acceptable balance, and in which considerations of deterrence are precluded from 
entermg mto the question of whether, or how much, any particular mdividual 1s to 
be punished Grven, again, satisfaction of the other conditions mentioned earher, 
such a system 1s a legitimate one, and its legitumacy transfers to all actions performed 
in accordance with it Thus each agent, including those who admumuster the punish- 
ment, may justify his actions by saying that he ıs performing an essential role m a 
legitumate system 

But this may seem too quick All of those who actually operate the system are 
involved in what may seem lıke pointless violence each 1s committed to bringing ıt 
about that certain offenders are punished even if ıt ıs clear that their being so will 
have no beneficial consequence How can that be justified? Again they cannot 
merely appeal to the fact that they have a contract to do this If that were all they 
could say, the riposte would sumply be that ıt was not acceptable ın the first place to 
enter mto a contract which committed them to pointless violence, and an illegit- 
imate contract confers no legitimacy on actions carried out under it And it may 
now seem that they cannot appeal to the fact that the system 1s a legitimate one, for 
1t may seem that a system which commits people to pointless violence cannot be 
legitimate 

It 1s certainly true that the system commits those who operate it to carrying out 
particular acts of violence which may be foreseen to have none of the beneficial 
effects upon whose realization the justification of the system depends But it 1s not 
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clear that this must make ıt illegiumate Everything will depend upon whether there 
1s an acceptable reason for setting up the system ın this way, and this possibility 
cannot be ruled out a pron Certainly, it 1s sometimes acceptable to set up a system 
with justifiable arms in which agents are prohibited from taking into account those 
very aims n their particular dehberations within the system — even when, as they 
think, they can see that their actions will subvert those aims — because we sometimes 
judge that the aims we have m mind will be better achieved overall by denying this 
authority One might perhaps object that this does not wholly generalize, and in 
particular that ıt does not generalize to cases ın which agents are required to 
harm particular dividuals when they can see that no benefit will flow from this 
But Sprague, at least, does not seem to take this view, and nor do I Apart from any 
other consideration, 1t would condemn our own criminal justice system, 1n which, 
for mstance, prison warders are not given authority to remit punishment because, in 
their opinion, punishing a particular offender will achieve none of the benefits sup- 
posedly to be gained from the correctional system, and may indeed subvert them 

And there 1s good reason for setting up the system ın this way — indeed, more 
than one reason For one thing, it 1s part and parcel of the separation of powers 
roughly, who should be punished, and how much, 1s a matter for the judiciary, 
punishing them in accordance with the decision taken at that level 1s then the 
business of the executive Of course, as I said in the origmal article, certain arms of 
the executive are m fact given lumited discretion here The President, and State 
Governors, in the US, for mstance, have the power of executive clemency, and the 
Home Secretary in the UK has some residual, though widely resented, sentencing 
power But these are very limited exceptions to the general practice And there 1s 
good reason for the general practice Whatever else might be said, 1t ought to be 
generally agreed, though indeed ıt 1s not, that sentencing power should not be in the 
hands of those who are subject to direct political pressure, or those who are directly 
answerable to them Not only that, but we disperse the immense power wielded by 
the criminal justice system amongst different governmental organs in order to 
diminish the power that the government may have over individual citizens That 1s 
simply a particular application of the general principle of the separation of powers 
And even if we were not convinced about the virtues of a separated government in 
general, we would surely insist upon it in the case of the criminal justice system 
Concentrating that power in one arm of the government would create scope for 
corruption and oppression that we would not countenance 

In addition, allowing the executive to base sentencing on considerations about 
deterrence would immediately open it to the charge that, ın some cases at least, 
offenders were being punished ın order to deter others We do allow this, of course, 
i our own criminal justice systems, but ıt was the working assumption of the 
original article that this 1s unacceptable 
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PRIVILEGED ACCESS REVISITED 


By Jorpi FERNANDEZ 


Aaron Zimmerman has recently raised an interesting objection to an account of self-knowledge I have 
offered The objection has the form of a dilemma either it 1s possible for us to be entitled to behefs 
which we do not form, or it ıs not If wt ıs, the conditions for introspectwe justification within 
the model I advocate are insufficient If not, they are otiose I challenge Zimmerman’s defence of the 
first horn of the dilemma 


Suppose that you form a certain belief on the basis of perception You believe, 
say, that your car 1s black How can you be entitled to the belief that you believe 
that your car is black? I have proposed that the perceptual state that normally 
grounds your belief about your car also grounds your behef about your own percep- 
tual behef More generally, my suggestion was that, for any proposition p, if one 
believes that p on the basis of one’s own apparent perceptions or memories, or on 
the basis of inference or testimony, then one 1s entitled to believe that one believes 
that p if one forms that meta-belief on the basis of the state that leads one to be- 
lieve that p ! It will be convenient to com an abbreviation I shall call this procedure 
of meta-belief formation ‘extrospection’ 

In a very interesting response, Aaron Zimmerman argues that several aspects of 
extrospection make ıt unnatural as a model of self-knowledge 2 J shall concentrate 
on Zimmerman’s central objection, namely, his claim that either the sort of 
introspective Justification that extrospection provides 1s msufficient, or ıt 1s super- 
fluous Zimmerman’s dilemma 1s the conclusion of the followmg argument 


1 Either it 1s possible for A not to beleve that p and yet be ın one of those states 
that would justify A ın believing that p 1f A formed that belief, or it 1s not 

2 In the former case, extrospection does not provide A with introspective 
justification 

3 In the latter case, the justification that it provides A with 1s otiose 

4 Therefore, dilemma 


I find Zmmerman’s argument extremely thought-provokng In what follows, I 
hope to show that it ıs not sound But I also hope to show that Zimmerman’s 


1 See my ‘Privileged Access Naturalized’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 53 (2003), pp 352-72 
2 See Zimmerman, ‘Unnatural Access’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 54 (2004), pp 435-8 
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critique 1s luminating 1n that ıt illustrates an important shortcoming of the extro- 
spection model 

The premise I choose to challenge in the argument above 1s the second Surely it 
1s possible for A not to believe that p, and yet to be in one of those states that would 
Justify A in believing that p 1f A formed that belief (There are many details m what 
we see every day, and we often do not focus our attention on all of them So we do 
not form the corresponding beliefs, even though our perceptions entitle us to those 
beliefs ) But this does not mean that forming meta-behefs by extrospection will not 
be sufficient to provide them with introspective justification Why does Zimmerman 
think it 1s not sufficient? The followmg case is meant to support (2) Mary has been 
given excellent evidence which supports belief in natural selection, but she remains 
unconvinced She is not justified m believing that she believes in evolution But she 
would be entitled to such a meta-belief if the conditions for instrospective justi- 
fication proposed within the extrospection model were sufficient Therefore they 
cannot be sufficient 

My disagreement concerns the point that if the extrospection model of self- 
knowledge 1s correct, then Mary 1s entitled to her meta-belhief This would indeed be 
the case if the extrospection model committed us to something like the following 


Jı —J2 If one 1s justified m beheving that p, then one 1s justified in believing that 
one believes that p 


Zimmerman seems to think that the extrospection model requires some version of 
(Jt — J2) For what he takes Mary’s example to show (p 436) 1s precisely that ‘the 
mere existence of evidential states which would justify one’s first-order belief that p 
would not justify one’s false second-order introspective belief that p’ 

But I have no quarrel with that Indeed, the mere existence of an evidential state e 
which would justify Mary ın believing ım natural selection 1s not supposed to entitle 
her to the behef that she believes ın natural selection What matters for extro- 
spection 1s whether Mary is such that she tends to believe in natural selection when 
she occupies a state of e’s type Occupying e entitles her to believe m natural 
selection, but that 1s not the reason why forming the belief that she believes in 
natural selection on the basis of e might entitle her to that meta-belief According to 
the extrospection model, forming that meta-belief on the basis of her being in e 
entitles Mary to her meta-belief uf and only if occupying a state of e’s type usually 
leads Mary to believe ın natural selection By assumption, ıt does not (She ‘remains 
unconvinced’ ) Therefore she 1s not entitled to the belief that she believes ın natural 
selection And this 1s just how both Zimmerman and I think ıt should be 

I fear that a certain misunderstanding is at the heart of Zimmerman’s objection 
If so, then I am to blame for ıt while proposing the extrospection model of self- 
knowledge, I spoke of some state, such as an apparent perception or memory, as 
constituting both my grounds for a first-order belief and my grounds for the belief 
that I have ıt This kind of talk has proved to be misleading — unsurprisingly, ın 
retrospect For ıt does suggest (Jı — J2), ın spite of the fact that extrospection 1s not 
committed to (Jı —> J2) The central idea in the extrospection model ıs that the 
states that constitute A’s grounds for his higher-order beliefs are the type of states 
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that normally ground those beliefs that A’s higher-order behefs are about But, 
importantly for Mary’s case, it 1s not sufficient that those states actually justify her 
first-order beliefs ın order for them to justify her higher-order behefs 

The crucial point to bear in mind 1s that certain states which we are 1n justify our 
first-order and second-order beliefs ın virtue of different regularities that mvolve 
them For instance, Mary may form a belief about the world on the basis of her 
being in the state e m which she 1s when she 1s given evidence about natural 
selection That belief will be justified if a regularity holds which connects states of e’s 
type with the world This concerns, presumably, the reliability of the testumony 
through which Mary obtained her evidence about natural selection On the other 
hand, Mary may form, on the basis of the very same state e, a behef about her own 
beliefs, namely, the belief that she belreves m natural selection That meta-belief will 
be justified if a correlation that connects states of e’s type with Mary’s relevant first- 
order beliefs holds This has to do with whether Mary trusts the relevant source of 
evidence for natural selection or not And those regularities can break down 
independently of each other In fact, one of the things that Mary’s case shows 1s that 
the former kind of regularity can hold without the latter The latter regularity can 
hold without the former as well This will happen, for instance, if A consistently takes 
unreliable testumony at face value Thus the clam that those evidential states that 
normally ground 4’s first-order beliefs constitute his grounds for his second-order 
beliefs does not entail that it 1s necessary for those evidential states actually to justify 
A’s first-order beliefs in order for them to Justify A’s second-order behefs That 1s, the 
extrospection model is not committed to the following conditional, ether 


J2—J1 It one 1s justified ın believing that one believes that p, then one 1s justified 
in believing that p 


This might be relevant for a different thought-experiment produced by Zimmerman 
(p 438), which I am not sure I fully understand 


Mary* ıs raised to believe that all members of a certain ethnic group Gs have a 
given negative feature N She holds this belief when she grows up, even 
though she has no first-order justification for ıt However, she has privileged 
access to the fact that she holds this belief 


I am not sure whether this case 1s meant to show that the conditions for introspective 
Justification proposed within the extrospection model are not necessary (The idea 
might be that Mary* would not be entitled to her meta-belief 1f the conditions for 
introspective justification proposed within the extrospection model were necessary 
But she 1s so entitled Therefore the conditions are not necessary ) If that is the 
mtended use of Mary*’s case, then ıt assumes that extrospection commits us to 
(J2 > Jx) Only if the extrospection model entailed (J2 —> J1) would the pomt that 
Mary* has no ‘first-order justification’ for her belief imply that Mary*’s meta-belief 
cannot be justified However, extrospection does not commit us to (J2 — J1), for the 
above-mentioned reasons So this use of Mary*’s case will not be successful 

This may not be how Zimmerman 1s trying to use Mary*’s case, though The 
idea might sumply be that Mary* ıs entitled to her meta-belief, but the extrospection 
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model cannot account for this clam If that 1s the use that Zimmerman 1s making of 
Mary*’s case, then ıt appears not to be different from those cases I have discussed 
(pp 370-1) under the heading of ‘the memory objection’ We can have a belief on 
grounds which we have forgotten However, as long as the meta-belief that we have 
that first-order belief was formed by extrospection ın the past and has been pre- 
served by memory since then, we may have privileged access to that first-order 
behef Mary*’s case does not seem to be different It may be that if she 1s challenged 
m her belief that any G 1s N, she will not be able to produce anything that by her 
own lights constitutes a good reason to hold this belief But as long as, ın the past, 
she formed the meta-belief that she believes that any G ıs N on the basis of those 
reasons that led her to her first-order belief, and as long as her meta-belief has been 
preserved by memory, her meta-belef will be justified This 1s how the extrospection 
model can account for our inclination to say that Mary*’s meta-belief 1s justified 
I shall finish by revisiting Mary’s case There 1s one more thing that ıt does show 

I have argued that it 1s not a case where A should be entitled to a certain meta-belief 
if the extrospection model is correct even though A 1s not entitled to that meta- 
belief However, it 1s, unlike Mary*’s case, a case where A should be entitled to a 
certam meta-belief, but the extrospection model does not account for that entitle- 
ment The meta-belief m question 1s the belief that Mary does not believe ın natural 
selection It may be that she believes that the thesis of natural selection 1s false, but 
this does not need to be the case In fact, 1f Mary ‘remams unconvinced’, it may very 
well be that she does not have a behef either way In that case, she should be entitled 
to believe that she lacks the behef in natural selection But as it stands, the extro- 
spection model 1s not powerful enough to account for that sort of privileged access 3 
For ıt has not been specified what states of A, 1f any, may be reliably connected to his 
suspending judgement on a certain matter + Thus the extrospection model needs to 
be extended to account for the kind of privileged access that Mary does enjoy Not 
only do we need to know how we come to have privileged access to the beliefs that 
we hold We need to know how we also come to have privileged access to whatever 
beliefs we lack The several points about which Zimmerman and I disagree probably 
Illustrate that these are not matters to which anyone really has privileged access 


Macquane Unwerstty 


3 This difficulty was first pointed out to me by Ernest Sosa, for which I am very grateful I 
find that Zimmerman’s case illustrates it very neatly 

4 I address this issue in my ‘Self-Knowledge, Rationality and Moore’s Paradox’, Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research (forthcoming) 
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The Aesthetic Appreciation of Nature Essays on the Aesthetics of Nature By Marcom BUDD 
(Oxford UP, 2002 Pp xu + 158 Price £26 50) 

Aesthetics of the Natural Environment By Emicy Brapy (Edinburgh UP, 2003 Pp vm + 
287 Price £49 99 h/b, £16 99 p/b) 


Since the publication of Ronald Hepburn’s groundbreaking paper on the neglect of 
natural beauty, the aesthetics of nature has experienced a rebirth ! It has become 
one of the more exciting new areas of research within the discipline of aesthetics 
This development 1s marked by the recent publication of two major contributions to 
the field, by Malcolm Budd and Emily Brady 

The centrepiece of each book 1s the development and defence of the author’s 
position in the aesthetics of nature Brady calls her position a ‘non-cogmutive’, 
“integrated aesthetic’? The mspiration for her view hes in Hepburn and Kant she 
wants to balance ‘multt-sensuous engagement’ with disinterestedness, while yet 
giving pride of place to imagination (p 121) She also finds a place for emotional 
expressiveness and knowledge, however, she thinks knowledge, and scientific know- 
ledge in particular, unnecessary for the aesthetic appreciation of nature Smce 
imagination 1s the crux of the account, Brady carefully distinguishes different kinds -- 
associative, metaphorical, exploratory, projective, ampliative, revelatory ~ and 
attempts to respond to the worry that umagination opens the door to subjectivity 
Her response appeals to guidance by the object of appreciation, the constrammng 
role of disinterestedness, and the notion of ‘imagining well’, an ability that can be 
exercised more or less skilfully or appropriately (p 158) She holds that her 
‘tegrated aesthetic can support a positive relationship between humans and nature 
based on a kind of “aesthetic respect” for nature’ (p 260) She applies it to environ- 
mental issues by employing the notion of the overall ‘aesthetic character’ of an 


iR Hepburn, ‘Contemporary Aesthetics and the Neglect of Natural Beauty’, in B 
Wiliams and A Montefiore (eds), Brtsh Analytical Philosophy (London Routledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1966) 
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environment and the idea of maintaining its ‘aesthetic integrity’ over time (p 235) 
Defending what she calls a ‘moderate historicist approach’, she requires conserva- 
tion policy to be ‘true to the aesthetic narrative of an environment’ (p 244) 

Like Brady, Budd owes a debt to Hepburn and Kant Although umagination does 
not play a key role m his account, he too endorses a notion of disinterestedness Also 
like Brady, he does not think scientific knowledge essential for aesthetic appreciation 
of nature Nevertheless, Budd’s view 1s not non-cognitive ın the same sense as 
Brady’s For a central component of his position 1s the idea that ‘just as the aesthetic 
appreciation of art is the aesthetic appreciation of art as art, so the aesthetic appreci- 
ation of nature 1s the aesthetic appreciation of nature as nature’ (p 91), he insists that 
the latter should be ‘true to what nature actually 1s’ (bd) For all that, he holds 
that the ‘categories of nature do not function to partially determime the real aesthetic 
properties of natural items as categories of art do those of works of art’, and, 
moreover, that ‘the manifest aesthetic qualities of a natural item are relative to 
conditions both of observation and time’ (p 108) The upshot 1s that ‘aesthetic 
appreciation of nature 1s thereby endowed with a freedom demied to artistic appreci- 
ation’ This freedom ıs the other central component of Budd’s account It brings 
him, like Brady, to reject the necessity of scientific knowledge in aesthetic appreci- 
ation of nature, ıt also apparently keeps him from sharing either her desire for 
objectivity or her environmentalism 

As these summaries make clear, the two volumes contam an abundance of nch 
and rewarding material, too much for one critical study Here I shall not discuss 
Budd’s and Brady’s valuable historical discussions Rather I shall concentrate on 
their own positions, and in particular on what they have in common, especially their 
shared view that scientific knowledge has little or no role in the aesthetics of nature 
I shall argue that elsewhere ın ther arguments both of them unearth good reasons 
for doubting this view 

Their view that scientific knowledge 1s unumportant to the aesthetic appreciation 
of nature reflects a reaction to an alternative thesis, sometimes called scientific 
cognitivism, that we do need knowledge of sciences such as geology, biology and 
ecology in order to engage m appropriate aesthetic response to nature’s properties, 
that 1s, to its actual aesthetic properties ? According to scientific cognitivism, aesthetic 
appreciation of nature 1s possible without scientific knowledge, but ıt will not be fully 
appropriate — ıt will be superficial, mistaken or defective in some other way As in 
the case of art, the knowledge necessary 1s what guides perception Just as the know- 
ledge provided by art historians and art critics 1s necessary for the appropriate 
aesthetic appreciation of works of art, the knowledge provided by natural historians 
and scientists 1s necessary for the appropriate aesthetic appreciation of nature 
For example, knowing that Van Gogh’s Corfield and Cypresses (1889) 1s a post- 
impressionist work facilitates our seeng tt as a post-impresstonist work, and thus appropri- 
ately appreciating ıt Similarly, knowing that an environment ıs an alpme meadow 


2 For a defence of scientific cognitivism, see my Aesthetics and the Environment the Appreciation of 
Nature, Art and Architecture (London Routledge, 2000), chs 4~7 A number of essays discussing 
scientific cognitivism are reprinted in A Carlson and A Berleant (eds), The Aesthetics of Natural 
Environments (Peterborough Broadview Press, 2004) 
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facilitates our seeing it as and thus appropriately appreciating it as an alpine 
meadow Moreover, as the relevant knowledge increases, aesthetic appreciation 
becomes more appropriate, making ıt deeper, richer and more worth having 

Why then do Budd and Brady reject scientific cognitivism? In Budd’s case, the 
key point ıs his commitment (p 91) to ‘aesthetic freedom’ However, his rejection of 
scientific cognitrvism seems to conflict with another of his commitments — to the 
aesthetic experience of nature ‘as nature’ Nick Zangwill, who calls this latter com- 
mutment the ‘gua thesis’, usefully distmguishes weak and strong versions of it 


According to the strong version, we must subsume things under either the correct 
scientific or the correct common sense natural categories We must appreciate a 
natural thing as the partcular kind of natural thing ıt ıs But all the weak qua thesis holds 
1s that one need only appreciate a natural thing as a natural thing 3 


As Zangwill nghtly notes, Budd 1s committed only to the weak qua thesis But 
the weak and the strong qua theses are on a continuum, so that arguments for the 
weaker thesis are also, other things being equal, likely to support the stronger 

This 1s obvious from Budd’s main argument for the weak qua thesis, the argument 
that to be ‘true to what nature actually 1s’, aesthetic appreciation of nature must be 
aesthetic appreciation of nature as nature Patently, this ‘true to nature’ argument 
supports both the weak and the strong gua theses If, ın Patricia Matthews’ phrase, 
‘scientific knowledge does get at the nature of nature’,* ıt seems to follow at once 
that scientific knowledge 1s required for 1ts aesthetic appreciation 

Budd, of course, 1s not unaware of this point (p 121) 


[It might be thought that] :f the natural world 1s to be appreciated as what i 1s, 1t must 
be recognized as having been formed by, and to be the continuing locus of, physical, 
chemical, geological, ecological, meteorological, and evolutionary processes It 
might appear to follow from this that any mstance of the aesthetic appreciation 
of nature as nature that 1s not superficial must be informed by an understanding of the 
natural processes that have brought about and are at work in the object of appreci- 
ation, and that the fuller the understanding, the deeper the appreciation 


However, he immediately rejects this mplication, arguing that ıt will hold ‘only if 
aesthenc appreciation of nature must be superficial unless knowledge of an item’s 
origin and the forces responsible for its appearance inform a person’s observation of 
the item, and only if aesthetic appreciation 1s deeper the more ıt ıs penetrated by 
and the product of such knowledge’ And he thinks ıt ‘questionable’ that this necess- 
ary condition ıs met 

Why 1s this ‘questionable’? According to Budd, primarily because of the differ- 
ence in the degree of ‘freedom’ that he sees between the aesthetic appreciation of art 
and of nature However, it is not clear how this distinction helps him Why should 
not even ‘free’ aesthetic appreciation of nature be superficial, unless 1t 1s scientifically 


3N Zangwill, ‘Formal Natural Beauty’, Proceedings of the Anstotehan Society, 75 (2001), 
pp 209-24, at p 210 

+P Matthews, ‘Scientific Knowledge and the Aesthetic Appreciation of Nature’, Journal of 
Aesthetics and Art Cniasm, 60 (2002), pp 37-48, at p 47 
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mformed? And why should not even ‘free’ aesthetic appreciation of nature be 
deeper, ‘the more it ıs penetrated by and the product of such knowledge’? It 1s 
actually rather easy for Budd’s necessary condition to be met, rather than being 
‘questionable’ All that 1s needed 1s that scientific knowledge should be able to enhance 
aesthetic appreciation (Budd’s own word) But where we can compare aesthetic 
appreciation which 1s thus enhanced by scientific knowledge with aesthetic apprecia- 
tion which 1s not thus enhanced, it 1s quite natural to call the unenhanced ap- 
preciation ‘superficial’ by comparison 

Moreover, Budd accepts that scientific knowledge can ‘transform one’s aesthetic 
experience of nature’, when such knowledge 1s, as he puts ıt (pp 20~2), ‘recruited’ or 
‘harnessed’ to ‘perceptual experience’, resulting in particular forms of ‘seeing as’ 
For example (p 21) 


If when looking at a cloud you identify its type as cumulo-nimbus, your aesthetic 
experience 1s not thereby transformed But 1f, m virtue of additional knowledge, you 
see the anvil top and ragged base of a cumulo-nimbus as a thunder cloud, your m- 
pression of the cloud might change For you might now have a sense of power in the 
cloud and see it as shaped by powerful forces at work in it, and this sense of power will 
mform your experience and change the nature of your aesthetic response 


Budd admits (p 136) that in such cases ‘it 1s clear that scientific knowledge can en- 
hance the aesthetic appreciation of nature’ At another pomt, although he does not 
here use notions such as ‘superficial’ or ‘less deep’, he acknowledges that the appre- 
hension of natural items ‘merely as bemg natural’, as opposed to their apprehension 
under a more specific concept, 1s ‘a demimished form of aesthetic appreciation of 
nature’ (p 96, my italics) These admissions that scientific knowledge can ‘trans- 
form’, ‘enhance’ and make aesthetic appreciation of nature less ‘dummmushed’ appear 
to be all that 1s necessary to support the move which Budd resists, from the weak to 
the strong qua thesis, and so to scientific cognitivism (What he holds (p 137) 1s that 
this concession “does not go far enough all it shows 1s the aesthetic relevance of a 
certain sort of category of nature that an item 1s perceived as mstantiating and it 
does not engage with the issue of what the distinction 1s between aesthetically 
relevant and irrelevant or essential and messential knowledge of nature’ On this 
point, see my remarks below concerning the ‘criterion of correctness’ ) 

Brady’s rejection of scientific cognitivism raises different issues Given that she 1s 
professedly a non-cognitivist anyway, it 1s easier for her than for Budd to reject the 
necessity of scientific knowledge to aesthetic appreciation The problem in Brady’s 
case 1s rather that she wants her account to have certain important implications in 
particular, she wants it to provide a degree of objectivity, and to yield conclusions 
about environmental value And these implications do not seem forthcoming unless 
she grants scientific knowledge an important place within her overall theory 

As I have noted, Brady 1s concerned to prevent her emphasis on imagination 
from leading into an unconstrained subyectivism She recognizes (p 158) that umagi- 
nation can lead to ‘inappropriate responses’, e g, by producing ‘personal fantasies 
that distract attention from the aesthetic object, and possibly lead to triviahzmg and 
sentimentalizing nature’ To address this problem, she appeals (2b1d) to three ways in 
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which our imaginings are to be guided ‘(1) the way the obyect’s qualines evoke and 
direct rmagimings, (2) disinterestedness, (3) umagining well, which [we do] when we 
use imagination skilfully and appropnately according to the context of aesthetic 
appreciation’ These guidelines may well be useful against subyectivism, but the 
trouble with (1) and (3), at least, 1s that they seem to require knowledge in order to be 
effective On (1) 1f umagination 1s to be properly guided by the properties of natural 
objects, then surely scientific knowledge 1s necessary For without scientific know- 
ledge, we cannot even know what these properties are 

Sumilarly with (3), the requirement to magne well, ‘skilfully and appropriately 
according to the context of aesthetic appreciation’ As Marcia Eaton observes, 


Knowledge does not sumply deepen the experiences that imagination provides, it 
directs them Concepts such as imagming well make no sense unless one knows 
what the object ıs that one 1s talking about, something (in fact, as much as possible) 
about the object, and something (ın fact, as much as possible) about the context in 
which the object 1s found 5 


Imagining well requires knowledge about the object of appreciation and the context 
of that object If that object ıs a natural object or environment, the relevant 
knowledge 1s scientific knowledge 

Brady ıs well aware of Eaton’s concerns, but her reply misses the pomt She 
focuses on Eaton’s asides, asking ‘What does she mean by “as much as possible”, 
and suggests (p 162) that ıt 1s not ‘fair to expect each of us to try to find out as much 
as possible about the ccology, geology, and so on of the environments we aes- 
thetically appreciate’ But fairness to appreciators 1s not at issue here Appreciators 
are free to do as they hke, the real issue is the possibility of objectivity in aesthetic 
response and judgement Eaton’s pomt 1s that if the exercise of ‘umagiming well’ 1s 
going to guide mmagination properly, then we need knowledge — m the case of 
nature, scientific knowledge So if “amagiming well’ 1s going to provide the kind of ob- 
Jectivity that Brady wants, such knowledge (although perhaps not ‘as much as 
possible’) must have an essential role in that theory 

There 1s another way m which Brady’s position must admit an mmportant role for 
scientific knowledge This has to do with the conclusions about environmental value 
that Brady wishes to draw out of her aesthetic views To do this, she deploys the idea 
of ‘aesthetic integrity’ (p 235) She opts for a notion of integrity that requires ‘bemg 
faithful to what has gone before, but not ın terms of preserving or returning to some 
natural state, free from human interference, and frozen in time’ (p 243) Rather, 
maimtamuing aesthetic integrity, she contends, requires ‘being “true to” something, 
that 1s, true to the sort of thing it 1s, its particular qualities and character, its origins 
and genesis’ (p 243) Brady thus defends a ‘moderate historicist approach’ requiring 
conservation policy to be ‘true to the aesthetic narrative of an environment’ rather 
than a more ‘traditionalist’ approach that might mandate stricter preservationist and 
restorationist policies (p 244) Putting aside the debate between historicist and tradi- 
tionalist approaches to environmental policy, what ıs noteworthy is the seemmg 


5M Eaton, ‘Fact and Fiction in the Aesthetic Appreciation of Nature’, Journal of Aesthetics 
and Art Crticesm, 56 (1998), pp 149-56, at p 152 
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ınconsıistency between Brady’s rejection of any role for scientific knowledge and her 
historicist approach The latter mvolves bemg ‘true to’ the ‘particular qualities and 
character’ and the ‘origin and genesis’ of an environment, ıt ‘requires that we be 
true to the aesthetic narrative of an environment’ and this in turn, she tells us, 
‘requires us to take on board the history of the environment in question’ (p 244) 
However, 1f the environment ın question 1s a natural environment, then its qualities, 
character, origin and genesis are all as specified by science And its history 1s its 
natural history, and natural history just 1s scientific knowledge As with Budd, so 
here the employment of an argument that we must be ‘true to nature’ ultimately 
makes scientific knowledge necessary for appropriate aesthetic appreciation 

However, even 1f Brady’s and Budd’s true-to-nature arguments both suggest that 
scientific knowledge must have a more significant place in their positions than they 
grant, there yet remains a serious problem facing scientific cognitwwism This 1s 
suggested by some of Brady’s remarks, but it 1s developed more fully and powerfully 
by Budd As he puts ıt, ‘the same natural item falls under a variety of concepts of 
nature’, hence what Budd (p 96) calls ‘a criterion of correctness’ 1s required 


What determimes which concept or concepts of nature are the correct concept or 
concepts under which a natural item ıs to be perceived? For what is at issue is not 
just whether a natural item falls under a certain concept of nature, but which of 
those concepts it falls under ıt should be perceived under from the aesthetic point of new, 
where this means that perception under these concepts discloses the aesthetic proper- 
ties st really possesses and thereby makes possible a proper assessment of its aesthetic 
value 


A solution to the problem of the criterion of correctness 1s vital for maintaming 
scientific cogmitivism, for this theory holds that science gives us the correct categories 
for nature — those that reveal the aesthetic properties and value that nature really 
has But as Budd pomts out, ‘the same natural item falls under a variety of concepts 
of nature’ And it will not do to say that any or all such categories and concepts are 
correct in the sense of being those that reveal the true aesthetic properties and value 
of nature, for the diversity and variety of (even only the scientifically correct) 
concepts and categories will certainly result in the attribution of conflicting aesthetic 
properties and value In short, without a solution to the problem of the criterion of 
correctness, as Budd puts ıt (p 124), ‘a natural item cannot be deemed to possess a 
particular set of aesthetic properties, but will possess contrasting sets for at least 
some of the categories of which ıt 1s a member’ Indeed, without a solution to the 
problem, it might even follow that, as Budd claims (p 129), ‘there 1s no such thing as 
the appropriate aesthetic appreciation of nature, 1f by this 1s meant “that apprecia- 
tion of an object which reveals what aesthetic qualities and value it has”? § 

A satisfying solution to this problem may lie in a position which Brady mentions 
in passing and Budd discusses in detail This 1s the position called positive aesthetics, 
very roughly, the view that pristine nature has only positive aesthetic value As the 
great American naturalist John Murr put it, ‘None of Nature’s landscapes 1s ugly so 


6 The quotation within the quotation ıs from p 25 of my ‘Nature and Positive Aesthetics’, 
Environmental Ethics, 6 (1984), pp 5-34, repr in Aesthetics and the Environment 
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long as they are wild’? The doctrine holds not that all natural things have equal 
aesthetic value, but only that all have only positive aesthetic value As the environ- 
mental philosopher Holmes Rolston says, positive aesthetics “does not find all places 
equally or perfectly beautiful, 1t maps them on a scale that runs from zero upwards 
but has no negative numbers’ 8 In his discussion of positive aesthetics, Budd con- 
siders different possible versions and finds all of them unsatisfactory However, he 
observes (p 107) that ‘Positive aesthetics with respect to nature would be more 
plausible if ıt were to maintain that each natural thing, at some level of observation, 
has a positive aesthetic value’ This suggests a weaker thesis of positive aesthetics the 
contention that for any natural things there are ways of appreciating ıt such that, so 
appreciated, ıt has positive aesthetic value 

This provides a possible solution to the problem of the criterion of correctness 
The weaker thesis of positive aesthetics says that for any natural thing, there are 
ways of (correctly) conceiving ıt such that ıt has positive aesthetic value One might 
then suggest that the criterion of correctness for appreciating nature from the 
aesthetic point of view can simply be this we are to appreciate nature in those ways 
among the many possible and scientifically correct ways of doing so that result in its 
having the greatest positive aesthetic value 

This kind of solution to the problem of the criterion of correctness 1s suggested 
by Glenn Parsons Arguing that ‘positive aesthetics 1s not a thesis that stands ın- 
dependent of our account of appropriate aesthetic appreciation of nature’, he 
proposes that ‘positive aesthetics be made “internal” to the theory of appropriate 
aesthetic appreciation, m the sense that this theory determines the correct scientific 
categories for appreciating a natural object, n part, in virtue of a “beauty-making” 
criterion’ Thus his answer to the problem is to utilize ‘the maximization of aes- 
thetic merit as grounds for selecting certain categories as the ones to use for aesthetic 
appreciation’ The general principle 1s not that we should view an object ‘under all 
of the scientific categories m which ıt truly belongs’ or ‘under the most specific 
scientific categories in which it truly belongs’, but rather that we should ‘view the 
object under scientific categories in which it truly belongs and which maximize 
the aesthetic appeal of the object’ In this way he sees ‘the deep beauty of nature’ as 
‘the place where we should begin’ our theorizing about its appropriate aesthetic 
appreciation 9 

Brady concludes her volume by claiming (p 260) that her position supports ‘a 
relationship between humans and nature based in a kind of ‘aesthetic respect’ for 
nature’, while Budd (pp 147-8) concludes his with the following observation 


7J Mur, ‘The Wild Parks and Forest Reservations of the West’, ın his Our Natonal Parks 
(Boston Houghton Miffim, 1916), pp 6-7 

8 H Rolston II, Enoronmenial Eths Dutes to and Values in the Natural World (Temple UP, 
1988), p 237 

9G Parsons, ‘Nature Appreciation, Science, and Positive Aesthetics’, British Journal of 
Aesthetics, 42 (2002), pp 279-95, at pp 279, 292, 294, 295 In suggesting a beauty-making 
criterion, Parsons follows Kendall Walton’s proposal that a criterion for determinmg correct- 
ness of artistic category 1s that a work of art ‘is better, or more mteresting, or more pleasing 
aesthetically’ when perceived ın that category See Walton, ‘Categories of Art’, Philosophical 
Renew, 79 (1970), PP 334-67, at p 347 
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The mistaken search for a model of the correct or appropriate aesthetic appreciation 
of nature reflects a lack of recognition of the freedom that 1s integral to the aesthetic 
appreciation of nature, a freedom which means that much more 1s up to the aes- 
thetic observer of nature than of art, a freedom which ıs one aspect of nature’s 
distinctive aesthetic appeal 


Respect and freedom are, of course, desirable dimensions of our appreciation of 
nature However, in spite of Brady’s and Budd’s reservations, the model of appro- 
priate aesthetic appreciation of nature offered by scientific cognitivism, together with 
the criterion of correctness suggested here, do indeed recognize the ‘freedom that 1s 
integral to the aesthetic appreciation of nature’ as well as the fact that much 1s there- 
fore ın the hands (and minds) of aesthetic appreciators Moreover, they also offer a 
way for appreciators not simply to accept passively that freedom 1s ‘one aspect of 
nature’s distinctive aesthetic appeal’, but rather to use it actively ın order to achieve 
appropriate appreciation which involves both positive aesthetic experience for them- 
selves and positive aesthetic appreciation of the natural world In short, the ‘freedom 
that is tegral to the aesthetic appreciation of nature’ 1s not so much a freedom from 
constraints as it 1s a freedom ¢o attain aesthetic experience of nature that 1s both 
appropriate and positive And certainly attaining this kind of aesthetic experience 
must be at the heart of any relationship between humans and nature that mvolves 
‘aesthetic respect’ for nature 
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MYLES BURNYEAT’S MAP OF METAPHYSICS ZETA 


By Mary Louise GL 


A Map of Metaphysus Zeta By Myers Burnyear (Pittsburgh Mathesis Publications, 
2001 Pp x + 176 Price $25 00) 


Aristotle’s notoriously difficult Metaphysics Z, which investigates substance, has been 
the subject of mtense debate in the past twenty years Myles Burnyeat’s Map of 
Metaphysics Zeta ıs a ground-breaking mtervention ın that discussion Burnyeat 
examunes the overall shape of Z, particularly the signposts that structure the argu- 
ment and hnk ıt to the larger project of First Philosophy m Metaphysics, as well as 
to the Organon On his approach, to understand what Z says, we must first attend to 
how the issues are addressed and why they are addressed ın that way The result is a 
book that challenges cherished assumptions and forces the rethinking of Z from 
several new perspectives 

There 1s little agreement among scholars on even the most basic questions about 
Z Does Z offer Anistotle’s most mature reflections on substance? If so, what are his 
conclusions? Does Z depart from his view in Categories, that dividual things like a 
particular man and a particular horse are primary substances? Does Z complement 
Categones by asking questions of a different sort, such as what makes the substances 
of Categones substances? Does Z stand on its own, or 1s it one step in a larger 
mvestigation that includes H and perhaps © (and perhaps most of Metaphysics as we 
have it)? If Z 1s to be read together with H and 9, does ıt offer conclusions on which 
H and © rely, or 1s ıt conclusive, laying out difficulties to which they respond? 

Burnyeat takes a stand on the main issues His map indicates that Z has a single 
positive purpose to show that substance [odcia] 1s form Although he thinks Z 
reaches this positive conclusion, he regards Z 1-16 as prelummary to Z 17, and Z 17 as 
closely ted to H, which mvestigates form and matter and actuality and potentality 
Z-H compose a unified treatise which expects as its sequel © (which explams poten- 
tiality and actuality) This ‘two volume’ work prepares the ground to settle disputes 
about non-sensible substances ın some anticipated version of M-N (which treat 
Platonic Forms and numbers) and A (on divine substance) Burnyeat believes that Z 
1s one step ın the long journey to God, a journey that begins m A and concludes with 
some version of A (though not quite the A we have — pp 132-49 the reader must not 
muss Burnyeat’s ‘story to end with’! 
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In laying out his map Burnyeat defends two main theses Z’s argument 1s non- 
linear, and it displays a two-level procedure 


Non-lnearity 


Non-lineanty concerns the overall structure of Metaphysics Z The structure itself 1s 
widely agreed There are two introductory chapters Z 1 argues that the study of 
being must ın the first place be a study of substance Z 2 then lists examples of sub- 
stance, starting with those generally agreed animals and plants and other physical 
objects Some thinkers had proposed further candidates, such as Platonic Forms 
Part of the project, says Aristotle, 1s to determine which items belong on the hst, and 
whether there are substances apart from the percepuble ones But to evaluate the 
clams, he must first address the question ‘What 1s substance” 

Z 3 states that ‘substance’ has a variety of meanings, but especially four (1) 
essence, (2) universal, (3) genus, and (4) subject According to Burnyeat, these are all 
reputable answers to the question ‘What ıs the substance of the substances previously 
listed?” — that 1s, what ıs the cause of their substantiality? Z 3 then mvestigates sub- 
stance as subject The second main section, Z 4ff, investigates substance as essence 
The third, Z 13ff, investigates substance as unwersal, while at the same time quietly 
dispatching (ıt seems) the idea of substance as genus Then, fourthly, Anstotle makes 
a fresh start in the final chapter, Z 17, which examines the role of essence in scientific 
explanation (Burnyeat regards Z 7-9 and 12 as later additions to the origmal 
structure of Z) According to the non-linearity thesis, these four main sections are 
argumentatively independent, ın that each begins afresh, setting aside conclusions 
reached so far Aristotle arrives at the same conclusion four times substance 1s form 


Two levels 


Burnyeat sees the maim sections of Z as moving between two levels of discourse, 
‘logical’ and ‘metaphysical’! The former features termmology from the Organon — 
‘substance’, ‘essence’, ‘definition’, ‘subject? and ‘predicate’, ‘genus’ and ‘species’ 
{et8og ın 1ts Organon sense), ‘universal’ and ‘particular’, and 1t speaks of the categories 

The metaphysical level 1s marked by ‘form’ and ‘matter’ (which notoriously make no 
appearance ın the Organon) The difference, apparently, ıs between an approach that 
1s in some sense topic-neutral, and one geared to a specific subject-matter However, 
this can be understood ın either of two ways (1) the logical level 1s more general, the 
metaphysical more specific, (2) the logical articulates the structure for a metaphysical 
theory, which will be neutral between different contenders, while the metaphys- 
1cal fills this in by defending a particular candidate The first interpretation seems at 
odds with Anistotle’s characterization of his subject-matter Whereas the special 
sciences mark off some genus of being as ther doman, the subject-matter of 
metaphysics or First Philosophy 1s all of beng or beng as such (T 1, E 1, 1025b 3-18) 


1! Two works have helped me think about this topic Heike Sefrin-Weis, Homogeneity nm 
Anstotle’s Metaphysics (dissertation, University of Pittsburgh, 2002), which reconstructs Aristotle’s 
project of First Philosophy as articulated ın Metaphysus A, B, T, E and the relevant chapters of 
K , and Olafur Pall Jonsson, “Two Levels m Metaphysics Z’ (unpublished), a paper stumulated by 
Burnyeat’s Map, which he wrote for my seminar at Harvard ın 1998 
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Thus it 1s more plausible to understand Burnyeat on the second interpretation My 
main focus ın this discussion 1s the two-level hypothesis Along the way I shall query 
the alleged intrusiveness of Z 7-9 A final section will question ‘non-linearity’ 


Two levels in Z? 


The terminological differences between the envisaged logical and metaphysical sub- 
sections are string once Burnyeat calls attention to them The omission of matter 
and form in certain passages demands explanation Remarkably, three entire chap- 
ters, Z 4—6 on essence, ignore matter and form Their absence 1s especially strange in 
Aristotle’s opening argument in Z 4, which undertakes to isolate an essence using 
you as its ilustraton Since Aristotle says he will speak Aoyixôg about his topic 
(1029b 13), this argument should display hus ‘logical’ procedure 

What ıs the essence of you? The essence of each thing, says Aristotle, is what it 1s 
said to be xag’ ato (‘in virtue of itself’) To be you 1s not to be musical, since you 
are not musical in virtue of yourself What you are in virtue of yourself 1s your 
essence But not everything you are ın virtue of yourself ıs your essence It 1s not 
what something 1s xa’ até m the way white 1s to surface Nor 1s the essence from 
both bemg a white surface The account of the essence of each thing must specify 
the thing without mentioning it So if bemg a white surface 1s bemg a smooth 
surface, then the being of white 1s the same as the being of smooth (102g9b 13-22) 

Why, having started out using you as his example, does Aristotle switch to a white 
surface? We know from later in Z that your essence 1s your form — your soul (Z 7, 
1032b 1-2, Z 10, 1035b 14-16) Why not mention form here? Aristotle could have 
argued thus ‘Your accidental properties (like musicality) are not your essence Your 
matter 1s not your essence The combmation of your form and matter 1s not 
your essence Your essence 1s your form ° The argument from exclusion would have 
been clear But that is not his strategy Instead of mentioning matter and form, he 
tries to make his pomt with some obscure remarks about a white surface Why? 

The two-levels hypothesis seems a reasonable explanation Anstotle avoids 
mentioning matter and form because he 1s working out, at a formal level, what an 
essence 1s, without privileging his own metaphysical theory in advance Burnyeat 1s 
plainly right that passages like this rely on the Organon This passage observes pre- 
scriptions for definition from the Topics (exclude accidents, avoid circular defini- 
tions) It also relies on the distinction between two sorts of kað’ abt6 predicates and 
accidental predicates in Posterior Analytics I 4 (73a 34-b 5) There, Aristotle says that Y 
belongs to X kað’ abcd in one way, if Y ıs predicated of X, and Y must be 
mentioned ın the account of what X 1s (I shall call Y an essenttal predicate of X, since 
Y must belong to X if X ıs to be what it 1s) For mstance, animal ıs an essential 
predicate of Callias, because animal 1s predicated of Callas and must be mentioned 
in the account of what Callas is Y belongs to X kað’ wbtd in a second way if Y 1s 
predicated of X, and X must be mentioned ın the account of what Y 1s (I shall call Y 
a special predicate of X the account of Y, the predicate, must mention the kind of 
thing of which it is predicated) For instance, snubness 1s a special predicate of nose, 
because snubness 1s predicated of the nose, and the nose must be mentioned in the 
account of what snubness ıs Snubness ıs concavity in a nose (concavity in the legs 1s 
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something else bowleggedness) Y 1s an acedental predicate of X, 1f Y 1s predicated of 
X, but neither term ıs mentioned ın the account of the other Aristotle’s favourite 
example of an accidental predicate 1s white predicated of man 

These distinctions clarify the passage m Z4 First Anstotle excludes your 
accidents from your essence Then he says that your essence is what you are xa’ 
abré, but not everything you are kað’ abtd Your essence ıs not what you are 
xað’ abté ın the way white 1s to surface White 1s predicated of surface, and surface 
must be mentioned ın the account of what white is Aristotle thinks that whiteness 
(and other colours) can occur only m surfaces and that the definition of white- 
ness must specify that primary recipient (cf A 18, 1022a 29-32) There 1s something 
to which you belong as a special predicate, m the way white belongs to surface, 
which must similarly be mentioned ın the account of what you are What you are 
Specially contributes to your beng, but ıs not part of your essence 

The distinction between bang and essence 1s important The beng of an entity 1s 
everything the entity is ka’ at6 — both essentially and specially The essence of an 
entity 1s simply what ıt 1s essenttally, x6’ abto ın the first way The passage in Z 4 
mentions neither matter nor form, but your essence turns out to be your form and not 
your matter 

The two-level hypothesis accounts for Aristotle’s procedure, but I think ıt mis- 
construes his project He has a reason to ignore matter and form in certain parts of 
his argument, because the subject-matter of First Philosophy 1s beng You and a 
bronze statue are substances ~ beings ın the first category Matter and form are 
relevant to the analysis of these But other entities besides substances are mcluded 
in the domam of the science First Philosophy studies items in the non-substance 
categories (qualities, quantities, etc ), and it studies categorial compounds, like white 
man Aristotle ignores matter and form when he speaks generally about the whole 
domain of his science 

That Aristotle 1s interested in all bemgs, not merely those in the first category, 1s 
evident from his remarks immediately following (102gb 22-26) 


Since there are also compounds [odvGeta] corresponding to the other categories (for 
there 1s some subject for each of them, eg , for quality and quantity and when and 
where and motion), we must consider whether there 1s an account of the essence of 
each of them 


You served as an example to mtroduce the question about the essence of compounds 
in all the categories, including accidental compounds like white man, whose com- 
ponents are a non-substantial property and a substance, not form and matter 
Anistotle’s discourse 1s abstract, but he ıs not presenting a formal framework for a 
metaphysical theory to be filled in later with his own He 1s working out a theory of 
being and asking what counts as bemg in the primary sense and why The whole 
discussion takes place at a single level, the level of beng, and he ams at impartiality 
between sorts of beings He appeals to matter and form when he focuses on items in 
the first category (to which he will turn in Z 7) But these items are part of a larger 
mvestigation, which includes items in non-substance categories (ike white) and 
categorial compounds (like whzte man) as well 
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Aristotle’s aim in Z 4-6 1s to show what an entity must be like to count as a 
primary being He argues that if an entity E 1s something primary, it 1s not analysed 
as Y predicated of X, where X differs n being from Y (1030a 2-11) Anything that 
can be so analysed fails to be primary, because it must be explamed im terms of its 
more basic components Accidental compounds hke white man are not primary, since 
the account of while man mentions two things, white and man, which are defined 
independently of each other Snubness ıs not primary Although snubness 1s not itself 
a compound (it 1s a quality), it ıs analysed as Y in X, concavity in a nose (Z 5) 

Z 6 argues that something succeeds as primary if ıt and its essence are one and 
the same As I understand the Z 6 criterion, the essence of a primary thing 1s pre- 
dicated of that thing and exhausts what it 1s There 1s nothing else that the thing 1s 
specially, which contributes to 1ts beng and so must be mentioned in its account For 
primary things, beng and essence coincide Only those entities whose being 1s 
exhausted by their essence are primary, because they are explained through them- 
selves, not through anything more basic Most entities fail to be primary because 
their beng and essence are distinct Those entities must be defined with reference 
to their more basic components — both what they are essentially and what they are 
specially 

In my view, Z 7—9 demonstrate that material composites fail the essence criterion 
These chapters also take the first step towards the conclusion that substantial forms 
satisfy the criterion 


27-9 

Chs 7-9 are widely viewed as latecomers to Metaphysics Z, though many scholars 
think Aristotle added them himself Burnyeat agrees with that assessment Z 7-9 
strike readers as intrusive because they treat becoming, a topic more suitable to physics 
than to First Philosophy 

Obviously, 1f Aristotle imserted the chapters, he must have done so for a reason 
Burnyeat thinks Z 7-9 mainly treat the ‘synonymy principle’ in generation, pro- 
ducer and product have the same form (p 35) That topic ıs not important for Z 
(though ıt will be for ©) Burnyeat speculates that Anstotle mserted the diachronic 
treatment of substances ın Z 7—9 to make more accessible the synchronic treatment 
of them in Z 10-11 (pp 37-8) 

The synonymy principle is not Z 7—9’s mam topic, however Aristotle mentions 
these chapters later, at Z 15, 1039b 26-7, and H 3, 1043b 16-18 Both passages recall 
the argument ın Z 8 that form ıs not generated These cross-references mdicate the 
main reason for mcluding Z 7-9 The cross-references also tell against the msertion 
thesis they suggest that Z 7-9 contribute significantly to the overall argument 

Burnyeat contests the import of the cross-references H 3 refers to Z 8 as ‘in 
another discussion’ (1043b 16), which could indicate the one-time mdependence of 
Z 7-9, assuming that H 1s itself continuous with Z More troublesome 1s the cross- 
reference in Z 15 Burnyeat contends that ıt was added when Z 7-9 themselves were 
added (p 32) He finds the cross-reference intrusive, wrecking the flow of Aristotle’s 
argument in Z 15 Anstotle claims that the bemg of house (= the form) 1s not 
generated, whereas the being of this house (= the composite) 1s generated Next (n 
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the alleged insertion) he claims to have shown (in Z 8) that form 1s not generated 
For this reason, he says, there is neither a definition nor demonstration of per- 
ceptible substances, because they contam matter Burnyeat thinks the conclusion 
links better with the earlier claim, that composites are perishable, than with the 
immediately preceding clam that forms are not perishable The only shortcoming of 
the cross-reference, however, 1s its brevity Z 7—9 show two things (1) composites are 
generated and so contain matter, and (2) forms are not generated and so do not 
contam matter Z 15 mentions only (2), but expects readers to recall both clams 
Z 15’s conclusion, that composites are not definable, rests on claim (1) The back- 
reference 1s therefore relevant and not mtrusive 

Z 7-9 are vital to Aristotle’s developing argument in Z These chapters show that 
because composites are generated, and everything generated contains matter, the 
account of a composite must mention its matter The composite ıs therefore not a 
primary entity, since ıt must be explaimed in terms of its more basic components 
Form 1s not generated and so, at least on that ground, its account need not refer to 
matter 

How does matter block the unity and hence the primacy of composites? In Physics 
I 7 Anstotle analysed change by means of three principles — a pair of opposites and 
an underlying subject The subject survives the change and 1s characterized first by 
one opposite and then by the other In non-substantial changes (changes of quality, 
quantity and place), the opposites belong to one of the categories of quality, quantity 
or place The contmuant 1s a Categones-type primary substance, such as a particular 
man or a particular horse In substantial generations a substance 1s the product of the 
change, and so cannot be what persists through ıt Matter 1s mtroduced as the con- 
tinuant, and the opposites are privation and form Matter exists before the change, 
constitutes the product, and persists when the product 1s destroyed 

Reflection on matter m substantial generation reveals that composites in the first 
category resemble the accidental compound white man This 1s because the matter 
that survives generation and the composite it constitutes have different persistence condi- 
trons Even if we focus on matter and form qua bemg, and disregard their specific 
content, the fact that matter outlasts the composite shows that ıt makes a distinct con- 
tribution to what the composite ıs matter contributes to the composite’s beng For 
that reason matter must be mentioned in the account of composites Aristotle asks 
in Z 7, 1033a 1—5, 


Is matter among the things [mentioned] ın the account? We say what brazen spheres 
are in both ways, mentioning the matter, that ıt ıs bronze, and the form, that it is such 
and such shape, and this 1s the genus into which [a brazen sphere] 1s first placed So a 
brazen sphere has matter ın its account 


Z 8 extends this conclusion to living organisms and their species and genera 


The whole this, Gallas or Socrates, 1s hke this brazen sphere, and man and animal 
are like brazen sphere generally (1033b 24-6) 


Aristotle repeats the pomt about species n Z 10 A species hke man or horse 1s a 
composite of form and matter taken universally (1035b 27-30) 
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The analysis of substantial generation demonstrates that Categones-type primary 
substances, like Socrates and Bucephalus, plus their species and genera — man, 
horse, animal — fail to be primary in Z’s sense Z 7-9 show this They also argue that 
form ıs not generated (and so does not contain matter), which 1s one step in 
Aristotle’s larger argument to prove that form need not be defined with reference to 
matter, an argument he completes in Z 11 (1036a 26-b 7) Form 1s not like snubness ıt 
need not be defined with reference to its primary recipient Composites, however, 
are analysed as Y predicated of X (this m thai), and X 1s distinct in beng from Y 
(1036b 21-32) Whereas soul is the same as the essence of soul, and so satisfies the 
essence criterion in Z 6, man ıs not the same as the essence of man (Z 11, 10374 33- 
b 7, cf H 3, 1043b 2-4) So composites m the first category are not primary, but must 
be analysed into their more basic components Aristotle concludes his treatment of 
essence 1n Z 11 by denying primacy to composites The award goes to substantal 
form, whose being 1s exhausted by its essence 


Is Z non-linear? 


This conclusion supports Burnyeat’s non-hnearity proposal At least the second 
section of Metaphysics Z, which examines substance as essence (Z 4-11), 18 an imde- 
pendent argument to yield the conclusion that substance is form The first section, 
which examines substance as subject (Z 3), arguably fits the pattern 

Burnyeat’s non-linearity thesis is most vulnerable in the third section, Z 13-16, 
which examine substance as unwersal To call Z non-hnear is to state that the sections 
of Z are independent of one another Taking different starting-pomts and ignormg 
previous conclusions, each section arrives at the same verdict substance 1s form 

Z 13 stands out from the previous sections After echoing the list from Z 3, 1t cites 
the topics discussed — essence and subject — and says that there are two ways to be a 
subject, as a ths [tóðe ti], e g, an anımal for its properties, and as matter for the 
actuality (1038b 2—6) Not only does the chapter recall the two previous sections at 
the outset, ıt announces m closing (1039a 18—20) that its shocking conclusion, that 
not even substance ıs definable, conflicts with an earlier clam that substance alone 
or especially 1s definable (Z 5, 1031a 10-11) Burnyeat acknowledges these links, but 
believes they do not undermine non-linearity (pp 44-52) The cross-reference at the 
beginnmg of the chapter precedes Aristotle’s treatment of the universal, and so can 
be discounted The cross-reference to Z 5 at the end of the chapter 1s, he thinks, the 
sole exception to non-linearity But it ıs not a serious exception first, the clam in 
Z 5, that substance 1s definable, 1s something everyone would accept, and secondly, 1t 
is not an established premise on which Z 13’s argument depends but a forceful 
reminder that its conclusion 1s unacceptable (p 51) 

True, the claim in Z 5 1s not the premise of an argument in Z 13 Even so, the 
reference tells strongly against the independence of Z 13-16 from the previous 
sections By contextualizing Z 13 at the beginning and end of the chapter, Aristotle 
directs us to read the chapter with the earlier sections m mind In my view, contrary 
to non-lneanty, the two main objections to the universal in Z 13 use as premises 
conclusions from the two previous sections of Z Aristotle’s first objection to the 
universal ıs that, whereas a substance 1s proper [tov] to each thing and does not 
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belong to anything else, the universal 1s common to a number of things (1038b g~15) 
The tStov requirement appears to rely on the essence criterion in Z 6 Z 13 simply 
states the criterion from the perspective of the essence predicated rather than from 
the perspective of the subject of which it 1s predicated Anistotle’s second objection 1s 
that whereas a substance is not predicated of a subject, the universal ıs always 
predicated of some subject (1038b 15-16) This argument appears to rely on the 
subject criterion from Z 3 One could also argue that later arguments m Z 13 rely on 
earlier conclusions in Z In short, the contextualization of Z 13 at beginning and end 
seems to signal the chapter’s heavy reliance on earher arguments in Z Contrary to 
non-linearity, Z 13 appears to combine threads that were previously separate 

Furthermore, where ın the third section does Aristotle argue that substance 1s 
form? Burnyeat’s schematic map ın ch 2 (p 10) mentions the beginning of Z 15, 
1039b 22, where Aristotle distinguishes two meanings of substance, and specifies the 
second as ‘form [Adyoc] taken generally’ Burnyeat says (p 53) that the claim 1s 
asserted without argument and refers to Z 11, 1036a 28-9 ‘Definition ıs of the 
universal and the form’ He thinks Aristotle takes the claim for granted on both 
occasions But if form ıs a universal, as both claims appear to assert, they conflict 
with the first of two main conclusions ın this section, which Aristotle states ın Z 13 
(1038b 35) and repeats at the end of Z 16 ‘none of the things said universally 1s 
substance’ (1041a 3-4) Z 13-16 tell agamst non-lmearity Burnyeat may be right 
about the other three sections (I have ignored Z 17), but Z 13-16 appear to have a 
different aum and to adopt a different strategy 


It was my good fortune to attend one of Myles Burnyeat’s semmars m which he was 
developing his Map at the University of Pittsburgh ın 1995 My students have since 
used it as a main secondary text in several of my graduate classes The book 1s an 
excellent guide for newcomers to Metaphysics Z It 1s also a powerful stimulus for 
specialists — a landmark ın Aristotelian studies 


Brown Unwersity, Rhode Island 
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Thomst Realism and the Lingustic Tur By Joun P O’CattacHan (Univ of Notre 
Dame Press, 2003 Pp ix + 357 Price $59 95) 


This book will be of most interest to those whose work in semantics, metaphysics 
and philosophy of mind takes seriously the history of philosophy, and Aristotle and 
Aquinas ın particular Recent years have seen a growth in what 1s called ‘analytical 
Thomism’, and this book 1s in the spirit of that approach It 1s not mainly an exegesis 
or apologetic presentation of Aristotelian or Thomustic “doctrme’, rather, it shows 
the relevance of Aristotle’s and Aquinas’ theories and arguments to contemporary 
debates The book elaborates a Thomust—Aristotelian version of an issue (how words 
attach to reality), and does so through examination of several of the main positions 
Thus it ıs a helpful survey of claims and arguments, as well as the presentation of a 
certain approach to an interconnected set of problems 

O’Callaghan argues that the Thomist—Anstotelian tradition ‘holds that words 
express what we understand of things Words attach to reality because our cognitive 
faculties attach to reality in some way’ (p 3) The original source of the view 1s in 
‘Aristotle’s semantic triangle’, according to which “The significance of words 1s sub- 
ordmated to the understanding of things wa passions of the soul’ (p 5) In contrast, 
the linguistic turn holds that philosophical problems are problems of language that 
can be elummated either by reforming language to some ideal form, or simply by 
paying greater attention to the facts of ordmary use Hand i hand with this 
methodological claim went a substantive one about the error whereby ‘traditional 
philosophy’ regularly misconstrued how ıt ıs that language 1s meaningful, often 
positing ‘in the head’ a realm of objects called meanings (pp 7-8) O’Callaghan 
makes the case for a non-Platonic realism according to which ‘a concept 1s the 
informed activity of the intellect’ as it grasps res extra mentem (p 168) This 1s a kind 
of externalism, because ‘The form of understanding, the inteligible species, 1s 
the formal principle of the active response of the human person to the res that it 
engages in its experience’ (p 249) Concepts are that by which things outside 
the knower are known, they are not what 1s primarily known, though of course they 
can be considered and examined as objects of reflection The key pomt 1s that 
a concept is an act of intellect informed by its object, and because of this, a 
concept ‘cannot be known prior to the ¿hng beyond the soul which 1s known by means 
of it’ (p 225) 
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Talk of intelligible species, ‘forms’ and the soul may sound obscurantist, but 
in fact ıt enlarges the idiom of the relevant debates in a constructive way The 
explication of the role of form m an account of what concepts are 1s elaborated 
through O’Callaghan’s handhng of three theses which he argues have been regular 
features of theorizing about mmd, meanmg and knowledge, in one version or 
another (and there are many versions) The first thesis 1s that there 1s a realm of 
mental representations and that they are ‘third things’ m addition to the mind and 
external things The second 1s that these mental representations are what the mind 
primarily attends to and knows The third is that ‘there 1s no intrinsic or necessary 
relation between the so-called “mental representations” m the mind and the repre- 
sented things outside it’ (p 156) O’Callaghan argues against all three theses and 
against the attmbution of them to the Thomust—Aristotelian view (an error he 
believes 1s sometimes made) 

According to the Thomust—Anstotelian view, we do not compare a concept with a 
res extra mentem and discover or hypothesize formal identity between the two (p 244) 
The formal identity of concept and object ‘is the presupposition for making concepts 
cognitively accessible to us in the first place To then use it as an escape route, out of 
a trap one has gotten oneself into by adopting other conflicting presuppositions, begs 
the question if one feels compelled to answer it’ (p 244) In the view defended, ‘the 
passions of the soul are known only after knowledge of things beyond the soul, and 
in virtue of their likeness to those things beyond the soul’ (p 228) Concepts are 
identifiable by attending to the realities which are their objects The powers of the 
mind are known through their acts, which are known through how they are in- 
formed Considered just as a concept, a concept 1s not distinguished from any other 
each 1s an act of intellect What distinguishes one from others are the intelligible 
characteristics that determine it to be knowledge of some external object (p 243) 

There are other well known critiques of some or all of the three theses dicated 
above, Wittgenstem’s being among the most sigmificant While O’Callaghan’s stance 
on these matters 1s not Wittgenstermmian, what he finds congenial in Wittgenstein 1s 
how he understands the latter to have mterwoven Imgurstic activity with non- 
linguistic activity ın the overall form of hfe of human beings O’Callaghan argues 
that it ıs crucial to avoid regarding linguistic activity as a separate department with a 
status independent of the integrated active and passive capacities of an ammal of 
a certain kind The (non-Wittgenstemran) core of his view is that there must be 
possession of a power of reason — ‘the active capacity of intellect, in concert with the 
Passive potency to receive the forms of things’ — which 1s not itself dependent upon 
the social reality of language (p 295) ‘Once one first recognizes how human 
language 1s rooted in understanding, which 1s an act of a person, that 1s, an act of a 
subsistent mdwidual of a rational nature, the proper place for an examination of the 
essential social reality of language in human social and political sciences 1s evident? 
(p 291) ‘A better, and non-reductive, understanding of the sciences under which 
human beings fall presents an opportunity for developmg an authentic philosophical 
anthropology’ (p 298) 

The book ams to restore substance, form, actuality and potency to a central 
place 1n discussions of semantics, philosophy of mind, metaphysics and epistemology, 
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1n order to resolve or at least reformulate some of the key issues helpfully There 1s a 
good deal of attention given to the views of Putnam, McGinn, Haldane, McDowell 
and Fodor (among others), as well as to the contours of the debates framed by key 
early figures in modern philosophy There 1s a fine balance of historical grounding 
with highlighting key elements of the contemporary debate The book should help 
to enlarge discussion of its main issues in two ways Readers already favourably 
disposed to Thomist~Aristotelian approaches will welcome it as showmg how this 
philosophy has powerful resources for addressmg fundamental matters that might 
seem to have been wrested away from it And readers unfavourably disposed will be 
helped to see how there 1s a real and significant loss in ignoring or dismissing those 
philosophical resources 

The detailed discussion of whether Boethius’ Latin translation of De Interpretatione 
has distorted the understanding of Aristotle’s ‘semantic triangle’ 1s somewhat dis- 
tracting for a reader not already alive to that interpretative concern O’Callaghan 
does say m the introduction that ‘readers who might not wish to examine the histor- 
ical issues this closely can pass over the second chapter without too much difficulty 
for the rest of the work’ (p 12) A book such as this can add valuable texture to some 
important debates, but because it relies on an idiom that many simply refuse to 
learn to use, it might have been a better strategy if the main analytical concerns had 
remained the focus all the way through Then the explanatory and theoretical merit 
of the use of the idiom might have accumulated more steadily and effectively The 
second chapter gives the umpression of being a lengthy, detailed, but non-essential 
inclusion on a topic important to the author, but perhaps not so umportant to 
the book Also, since the implications for philosophical anthropology really do seem 
to be of the first umportance to the author, they might have been indicated and 
explicated earher on without distracting from the epistemological and semantic 
issues The conclusions concerning human nature and its perfection are perhaps 
more important to the book than the material m ch 2 Their brevity and location 
make them seem more like culminating suggestions than a central concern of the 
project 


Colgate Unwersity, New York JONATHAN JACOBS 


John Burdan Portrait of a Fourteenth-Century Arts Master By Jack Zuexo (Uni of Notre 
Dame Press, 2003 Pp xix + 446 Price $ 40 00) 


Jack Zupko’s excellent book offers the coherent overall picture of John Buridan’s 
thoughts that the subject has been waiting for Zupko’s am ıs ‘to provide some sense 
of what Buridan thought philosophy was about’ (p xiv) 

Buridan taught in the faculty of arts at Paris up to his death in 1356 His 
philosophical method ıs developed ın Summulae de dialectica, a compendium of logical 
teachings written for his own students His method, Zupko argues, 1s a consistent 
nomunalism, understood as a parsimonious way of domg philosophy and a method 
of knowmg nature Zupko’s book ıs not a detailed study of particular topics in 
Buridan’s philosophy, but ıt ıs an excellent starting-pomt for further study Besides 
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offering a philosophical framework, it also contains more than 125 pages of detailed 
notes with references, as well as an extensive bibliography 

The book consists of two parts, ‘Method’ and ‘Practice’ The first deals with 
language and logic, the second applies this method ın metaphysics and natural and 
moral philosophy The arts (especially grammar and logic) constituted the core disci- 
plines ın the mediaeval university, and the basis for further study ın the faculties of 
law, medicine and theology 

In developing his method, Buridan makes spoken language the starting-point of 
logic In this focus on actual discourse, Zupko sees a key difference between Buridan 
and the other great nomunahst of the later Middle Ages, William of Ockham, whose 
focus 1s rather on mental language 

Buridan understands logic first and foremost as the science of argumentation 
The first three of the nine treatises ın the Suwmmulae are devoted to propositions, 
predicables and categories The fourth, on suppositions, 1s a discussion of a much 
debated subject ın mediaeval logic, the reference of terms in the context of a pro- 
position Whereas signification 1s an account of meaning, supposition 1s an account 
of reference In Buridan’s view, spoken words signify concepts, but they refer to 
(supposit for) extra-mental things as soon as they are used m a proposition In his 
chapter on suppositions, Zupko examines Buridan’s innovations the elummation of 
simple supposition (a term refers to a concept), and the remtroduction of natural 
supposition (a term refers to all its possible referents present, past and future) Again 
he stresses Buridan’s focus on ordinary discourse 

The chapter on suppositions 1s followed by chapters on syllogisms, on topics, on 
fallacies and on demonstrations Being a series of evident rules, topics can make 
empirical inferences more persuasive In his chapter on fallacies, Zupko discusses the 
distinction between fallacies in dictone and fallacies extra dicttonem In Buridan’s view, 
fallacies in dictione are fallacies that occur ın spoken but not in mental language, fal- 
lacies extra dichonem occur m spoken language as well as m mental language This 
does not mean, according to Zupko, that Buridan thinks of mental language as a 
fully functional mode of discourse, parallel to spoken or written language The idea 
of a logically perfect or ideal language would be inconsistent with the concept of 
language as a tool for communication and argumentation 

In the first part of the book, then, Zupko successfully defends his thesis that 
Buridan conceived of logic as a way of doing philosophy, not as a free-standing 
dıscıplıne The value of logic comes out im its relation to other sciences How 
Buridan apphes his method to other disciplines 1s the subject of the second part 
Zupko shows that the nominalist and semantic approach works ın all the sciences 

Zupko’s illummating chapter on knowledge reconsiders the relationship between 
Buridan and his Parisian contemporary Nicolas of Autrecourt Zupko takes the 
view that Buridan can best be seen as endorsing some sort of reliabilism The 
intellect has a natural inclination to the truth, and ın the natural order inductive 
inference justifies our clam to empirical knowledge Regarding scepticism based on 
the logical possibility that God deceives us, Zupko shows that for Buridan, con- 
siderations based on divine omnipotence have no relevance whatsoever to natural 
science 
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The final chapters are devoted to virtue and freedom Zupko’s origmal and 
plausible view 1s that Buridan 1s best understood as an intellectualist regarding the 
freedom of the will the will 1s never free to act directly against the dictates of reason, 
not even when deferring its act of acceptance or rejection More important for 
Buridan ıs the freedom of the intellect Intellectual freedom consists in the intellect’s 
ability to move freely among concepts, to create new ideas Zupko connects this idea 
with the etymology of the term ‘hberal arts’, which, in Bundan’s own words, ‘are 
called “uberal” because they lberate the intellects that have been mtroduced to 
them from secular and worldly cares’ (p 7) 

One small criticism im my view, Zupko overstates his claim that Bundan cannot 
be seen as an advocate of mental language Certainly Buridan does not defend the 
idea of a perfect or ideal mental language, and takes spoken language as his starting- 
pomt However, it ıs an exaggeration to say that ‘Buridan does not regard mental 
language as a possibility worth thmking about’ (p 95) In De proposetonibus 1 6 (and 
there are many other parallel passages in the Summulae) Bundan says ‘Something 1s 
called a spoken expression or proposition only because it designates a mental 
expression or proposition, and a spoken proposition ıs called true or false only 
because 1t designates a true or false mental proposition’ Truth and falsity, Buridan 
contends m De suppositionibus 3 1, are primarily properties of mental propositions 

Overall, I admire Jack Zupko’s achievement This book ts an excellent piece of 
work, which will help to rescue the legacy of John Buridan from neglect 


Utrecht Unversity RIA VAN DER Lecg 


Matters of the Mind By WuLiam Lyons (Edinburgh UP, 2001 Pp xxx + 288 Price 
£16 00) 


In this engaging and well produced book Wiliam Lyons tells the story of the 
mind-body problem in twentieth-century philosophy I mean ‘tells the story’ quite 
literally What Lyons gives us ıs not simply a trot through the theories, along with 
standard objections, but a narrative focusing on the main players and explammng 
how one movement or line of thought led to another The maim philosophical 
themes are as one might expect n a book designed as an accessible mtroduction 
to the mind-body problem There 1s a chapter on the Cartesian background and 
on the development of mtrospectionist psychology ın the late nmeteenth and early 
twentieth centuries This is followed by four chapters dealing in turn with 
behaviourism, identity theory, computers and functionalism, and ‘the bogey of 
consciousness’ In the concludmg chapter Lyons sums up the current situation as he 
sees it, and offers some suggestions about how things might go At the beginning of 
the book he gives a chronology of important events in philosophy of mind and 
cognate disciples from 1890 until 1999 There are photographs of the main charac- 
ters and numerous other illustrations, and the book 1s peppered with asides and 
anecdotes, which along with the biographical and historical details help to convey to 
the reader the sense that twentieth-century philosophy has a real history with real 
people 
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In Lyons’ own words, his book provides ‘an account of how our view of the mind 
over the last hundred or so years has been heavily influenced by the Zesgesst of each 
period’ (p 209) The narrative shows how philosophers working on the mind have 
latched onto scientific developments of their period and wider movements in 
philosophy itself Most introductions tell us somethmg about behaviourism as a 
movement in scientific psychology alongside the more distinctively philosophical or 
analytical behaviourism which has 1ts roots ın logical positivism Lyons gives us more 
than the usual detail on J B Watson, the founder of scientific behaviourism We are 
told, for instance, that Watson, working withm the graduate school of philosophy at 
Chicago in the early nineteen hundreds, was encouraged by James Angell, who had 
been a student of William James, to do experimental work on ‘animal education’ 
The behaviourist human psychology that Watson was to develop was influenced at 
least ın part by seeing what could be learned about animal behaviour through 
observation of what animals do in response to various stimuli and circumstances 
The chapter on the identity theory gives a succinct review of work on the physiology 
of the bran up to the early nmeteenth century It then focuses on Sherrington’s 
work on the integration of the nervous system, Penfield’s on epilepsy, and Sperry’s 
on the specialized functions of each side of the brain A work that directly influenced 
the philosophers was The Physical Dimension of Consciousness by the psychologist E G 
Boring — a book which mtegrates neuroscience and psychology, and which was 
known to Herbert Feigl and UT Place, the philosophers who provided the mutial 
impetus towards taking identity theory seriously ın the philosophical world The 
chapter on functionalism explams Putnam’s early ideas, but also takes us back to the 
calculating machmes of Pascal and Babbage, and to Kenneth Cratk’s ideas about 
modelling, as well as to the more frequently cited work of Alan Turing 

For all the biographical details and the anecdotes, this book 1s m no sense quirky 
Though it provides more than the usual historical background to philosophical 
ideas, 1t does not stint on the ideas themselves For instance, there are accounts of 
the logical positvists on cognitive significance, Ryle on category mistakes, Wittgen- 
stem on language use and privacy, Putnam on psychological and physical descrip- 
tion, Nagel on subjectivity, and Chalmers on the hard problem of consciousness 
(Perhaps it 1s a httle odd that Davidson was not accorded more space) In the 
ghmpses beyond, ın the final chapter, Lyons urges us to ‘return to a less narrow 
concept of what counts as scientific and also what counts as natural’ (p 225) He has 
m mind a conception of scenka that would embrace the social sciences and the 
humanities as well, and enable us to resist the ‘reflex assumption that to be scientific 
about the mind we must operate at the level of the brain sciences or even physics’ 
(P 230) 

This book ought to figure on the reading lists of courses introducing philosophy 
of mind Students easily become lost in the technicalities of philosophical theorizing 
about the mind By reading this book they will be enabled to see something of the 
wider picture into which the theories fit, and to understand how theones that might 
initially seem implausible came to be taken seriously 


Unwersety of Starling ALAN MILLAR 
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Reason and Nature Essays ın the Theory of Ratonahty Eprrep BY Jose Luts BERMÚDEZ AND 
Aan Murar Mind Association Occasional Series (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
2002 Pp vin + 286 Price £40 00) 

Common Sense, Reasomng, and Rationahty Eprrep By Renée Erio New Directions 
m Cognitive Science (Oxford UP, 2002 Pp x + 278 Price £43 00 h/b, 


£22 50 p/b) 


What 1s the status of norms of rationality, and what 1s the source of therr apparent 
objectivity? What should we make of the embarrassmg experimental evidence 
suggesting that people fail to reason rationally? Should we, for instance, relax the re- 
quirements of rationality so as to make them harmonize better with peoples’ actual 
behaviour? What 1s the relation between rationality and common sense? These two 
collections address current issues in the interdiscrplinary field of rationality 

Reason and Nature, edited by Jose Luis Bermudez and Alan Millar, presents a wide 
range of perspectives, including expermmental and theoretical psychology, philo- 
sophy of logic and language, meta-ethics, and the theory of practical reasoning 
Part I concerns the status and shape of norms of rationality It starts with a long 
essay by Paul Boghossian, followed by an equally extensive reply by Crispin Wright 
Essays by John Broome and Alan Millar conclude this section The concern of 
part II 1s primarily, but not exclusively, the role of norms of rationality in the 
psychological explanation of belief and action The opening paper, by Nick Chater 
and Michacl Oaksford, 1s followed by a short commentary by Jonathan Lowe Next 
come articles by David Over, José Luis Bermúdez, Isaac Levi and Allan Gibbaid 

A structural problem here 1s that Lew’s paper, while placed in part II, also 
discusses the status of norms of rationality, the topic of part I Indeed, ıt does so ina 
way which directly bears on the Boghossian—Wright dispute The reader can hardly 
fail to recognize that Levi’s view, if correct, threatens to undermine that dispute 
altogether The question 1s how to justify logical rules, in this case modus ponens A 
shared assumption seems to be that ıt makes sense to doubt the validity of modus 
ponens in the first place, at least in some special philosophical or hypothetical sense 
But if Levi 1s correct, such doubts are, following Peirce (and, I believe, Wittgenstein 
when he wrote On Certaenty), mere ‘paper doubts’, 1e , doubts we cannot entertain 
even ‘hypothetically’ Thus the question whether modus ponens 1s valid never arises 
and there 1s no need for a justification True, Levi’s paper deals with many other 
issues as well, some of which belong to part II, but I believe the editors’ introduction 
should have pointed out the connection with part I 

In fact, I am not sure it was a good thing to clude the Boghossian—Wnght de- 
bate ın the first place First, unlike the other material, ıt has already been published 
elsewhere (Philosophual Studies, 2000, an easily accessible journal) This ıs trouble- 
some, since the dispute takes up no fewer than 69 pages, a quarter of the entire 
280-page book Secondly, disregarding the pomt about ‘paper doubts’, I must say I 
find these two papers rather peculiar Boghossian’s reaches the puzzling conclusion 
that ‘we are justified in our fundamental epistemic beliefs in spite of the fact that we 
can produce only rule-circular arguments for them’ (p 47) He proceeds “The price 
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[to pay for this justification] 1s that we have to admut that we cannot use this form of 
argument to silence sceptical doubts’ But if the justification cannot be used to 
silence sceptical doubts, what other use could it possibly have? Is the price to pay for 
a Justification 1ts own utter dispensability? One does not have to be a Peircean to be 
puzzled at this point As to Wnght’s paper, there seems to be a mismatch between 
the length of the article and the substance of its conclusion Surely it 1s disappointing 
to read, after 34 pages of intricate philosophical enquiry, that we should, concerning 
the justification of logical inference, ‘keep all possibilities in view’ (p 83) Presumably 
this means we are back on square one 

John Broome’s paper 1s concerned with instrumental reasoning, which Broome 
maintains 1s neither ‘ought-giving’ nor ‘reason-giving’ So, for mstance, “Your inten- 
tion of buying a boat and your belief that to do so you must borrow money together 
give you no reason to borrow money’ (p g2) To my ears, this sounds implausible, 
and Alan Millar effectively takes on the challenge of restormg common sense here 
Conceding that instrumental reasoning ıs not reason-giving in the sense of 
jJustification-giving, he maintains that ıt can be called so in a weaker sense given the 
premises, the action, in this case to borrow money, has ‘a point’ 

Although part I has ıts fine moments, on the whole I found the questions raised in 
part II more obviously important On the issue of experimental results which suggest 
that real people frequently fail to respect the canons of rationality, Chater and 
Oaksford argue that many seeming cases come out as rational when interpreted 
according to a probabilistic theory of ‘rational analysis’ Lowe criticizes this proposal 
for bemg, among other things, psychologically unrealistic Over’s paper 1s hkewise 
concerned with interpreting experimental evidence of actual people’s irrationality 
One sort of model that has been invoked ıs the massive modularity hypothesis, 
according to which the mind consists of domain-specific modules without any 
central processor The mind 1s like a Swiss army knife, with many dedicated blades 
for solving adaptive problems, and no general purpose tool at its centre Over rejects 
this hypothesis, partly because of the lack of convincimg empirical support Levi 
(whose paper I have mentioned above) argues for a commutment/performance dis- 
tinction, and for a distinctive view on bounded rationality He notes that people fail 
to perform rationally indeed, ‘the failures are severe’ (p 227) It seems his theory 
violates the principle that ‘ought’ imphes ‘can’ However, he resists this conclusion, 
arguing that what we ought to do 1s attempt to fulfil our ratonal commitments, which 
surely 1s within our power Bermiudez’s paper develops a notion of rationality and 
reasoning that can be applied to creatures that lack language Thus Bermúdez 
suggests a taxonomy of three levels of rationality, from basic adaptation to conscious 
decision-making Finally, Gibbard approaches the problem of how to accommodate 
rationality within a naturalistic framework, by drawing a distinction between the 
concept of being rational, which 1s supposedly normative, and the property of beng 
rational, which 1s taken to be naturalistic Gibbard then introduces the highly ideal- 
ized notion of a hyper-decided thinker, ın an attempt to spell out the sense in which 
rational norms are objectively valid 

Common Sense, Reasoning, and Ratwnalty begins with an mformed introduction by 
the editor Renée Elio identifying the main issues These comcide more or less with 
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those of the other collection, although the emphasis here 1s slightly more on cogni- 
tive science than on philosophy The first essay, by Stuart Russell, 1s partly a survey 
of different characterizations of rationality, perfect rationality, calculative rationality 
and meta-level rationality Finding each problematic, Russell proposes the idea of 
bounded optimality as a way of conceiving artificial mtelligence An agent satisfies 
this requirement if he maxumuzes the utility of his behaviour for a task within the 
demands of the environment, where the latter 1s taken to mclude his computational 
architecture 

John L Pollock describes with admirable clarity the problems of formalizmg and 
automating means—end reasoning m artificial intelligence He argues that such 
reasoning 1s based upon defeasible expectations, rather than, as the standard view 
has it, upon objectively determinate results of actions In addition to making this 
contribution to the subject, Pollock’s article 1s terrific as a philosopher’s introduction 
to AI planning theory The fundamental issue in Henry E Kyburg’s paper 1s 
whether mductive or uncertain inference leads to the acceptance of conclusions, or 
merely makes them highly probable He finally rejects the latter, Bayesian, view, in 
favour of a non-monotonic version of the acceptance theory, according to which 
people come to accept conclusions tentatively, and may reject them when more 
evidence 1s collected 

In bis contribution, Gilbert Harman asks whether there 1s a logic of ordinary 
language He dismisses the idea that formal logic, as commonly understood, cor- 
responds to the logic of ordinary language Requiring its own symbol system, the 
former improves upon rather than analyses the latter Given that this 1s so, it 1s 
unclear to me why we should study the mfenor logic of ordinary language 1n the first 
place At least, such a study can have no normative implications, or so it seems In 
the sixth essay, Paul Thagard and his colleagues (Chris Ehasmith, Paul Rusnock and 
Cameron Shelley) address some traditional epistemological issues in the context of 
Thagard’s justly celebrated model of coherence Parts of this paper can also be 
found ın Thagard’s recent book Coherence in Thought and Action 

In her mtriguing and well argued essay, Denise Dellarosa Cummins adopts an 
evolutionary perspective on reasoning, starting with the fundamental question 
‘What 1s reasoning for?” Cummins goes on to make plausible the thesis that several 
important cognitive functions were shaped (through natural selection) by the 
exigencies of the social environment These functions include the effortless acquisi- 
tion of rules specifying what we are permitted, obliged or forbidden to do, as well as 
of representations of the minds of others In their article, Gerd Gigerenzer, Jean 
Czerlnski and Laura Martignon explore the differences between models of ration- 
ality, which require agents to optimize their behaviour, and so-called satisficing 
models, which are based on simple heuristics The latter may correspond more 
realistically to how people actually make inferences ın situations of limited time and 
information The different strategies are then compared on how well they perform 
on concrete tasks such as prediction What emerges from this study, which has 
appeared as a book chapter elsewhere, 1s that the simple strategies are not only 
‘fast and frugal’ but also yield surprismgly accurate results compared with more 
sophisticated strategies 
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Mike Oaksford and Nick Chater have contributed to this book too, with an 
interesting study of the role of deduction ın common sense reasoning Calling into 
question the significance of current psychological theories of deductive inference, 
they suggest that performance on many existing laboratory reasoning tasks can be 
better understood as non-deductive ın nature In his article, Lance J Rips warns 
against certain reductionist tendencies ın the theory of rationality, ın particular, the 
practice of reducing deductive to inductive reasoning, or vce versa Rips judiciously 
holds that deductive validity and inductive strength are essentially different concepts 
His most suggestive evidence ıs two recent neuro-imaging studies indicating that 
inductive and deductive reasoning tasks even activate different parts of the bram 
The book ends fittingly with an ecumenical paper by Richard Samuels, Stephan 
Stich and Michael Bishop In their view, the differences between two main tradi- 
tions in the study of rationality — evolutionary psychology, and the heuristics and 
biases tradition — are less pronounced than 1s usually assumed Instead, there 1s an 
emerging consensus on fundamental pomts This 1s a clever and imsightful paper, 
and it ıs difficult to magme a better closing chapter for this fine collection 

These two volumes should attract many philosophers, computer scientists and 
psychologists interested generally ın the concept of rationality My first choice 1s de- 
finitely Common Sense, Reasoning, and Rationality, which as far as I can tell has no weak 
moments But the more philosophically orientated Reason and Nature also contains 
some fine work well worthy of the attention 


Lund Unwerstty Erik J OLxsson 


Cause and Chance Causation in an Indetermmmstec World Enrrep By Put. Dowes AND PAUL 
Noorpuor (London Routledge, 2004 Pp vm + 211 Price £55 00) 


This ıs a collection of new papers by leading philosophers of causation concerned to 
reconcile causation with mdetermmism Their shared assumption is that, as the 
editors put it, ‘there are particular events which lack a sufficient cause [and] at 
least some of them are caused’ Their concern 1s not of course new several theories 
of causation allow it to be indetermunistic in this sense In particular, besides those 
that simply require a cause C to be necessary rather than sufficient for an effect E, 
there are those that invoke E’s probability P(E), usually by requiring C to raise it, 
which C can do while being neither sufficient nor necessary for E 

However, this probabilistic extension of determmistic causation raises serious 
issues, which the papers here tackle ın various ways The most often discussed is 
whether C really must raise P(E), given well known counter-examples, e g , where C 
or E pre-empts an alternative cause C* that would make E more probable than 
C does Some contributors reject the probabulity-raisimg condition for this reason, 
others defend or modify it, e g , by requiring C to raise P(E) only m C*’s absence 

Then there are issues about understanding any probability p that C gives E 
Should this be expressed by a subjunctive or counterfactual conditional ‘P(E) = p if 
C’, or by the conditional probability P(E|C) = p, defined as P(E&C)/P(C)? This 
affects what ıt 1s for C to raise E’s probability 1s it for P(E) to be greater if G than if 
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=C, or for P(E|C) to be greater than P(E), or than P(E|—C)? Either answer raises 
more questions, such as what, on possible-world semantics, fixes the p for which 
P(E) = p if ~C? Does C itself really need a probability, P(C), ın order to give E a 
probability P(Œ | C} 

The answer to this last question depends on what kind of probability P(E) or 
P(E[{C) 1s subjective, physical or logical Most of the contributors take P(E) to be a 
physical probability, an assumption that fits the ‘P(E) = p if C’ reading better than 
the P(E |C) = reading One exception 1s Tooley, who argues for a logical reading of 
these probabilities No one, however, argues for a subjective reading, which 1s the 
only one that makes prior probabilities hke P(C) relatively unproblematic I suppose 
this ıs because all the authors here take causation itself to be objective, an assump- 
tion which I too accept, but which 1s not after all uncontentious A subjective theory, 
of how whether we thnk of C as causing E depends on our credences in E, 
conditional on C and on —C, would have been a useful complement to the other 
papers in this volume 

More discussion of the pomt of saying, of specific C and E, that C causes E would 
also have been useful Most of these papers only test (e g) the probability-raising 
clam against what we are inclined to think about real or magined cases, several far- 
fetched and some arguably umpossible These applications of the maxim “Don’t ask 
for the meaning, ask for the use’, 1 e , for our unreflective extension of a term, seem 
to me meonclustve For if the apparent extension of ‘causes’ 1s important, so 1s its 
intension, 1€, what we think follows from applying it, and it ıs not obvious that 
where they conflict, the former always trumps the latter Take the mmplication 
that we can be morally or legally hable for, and only for, the effects of our actions, 
because a feasible cause C of an effect E 1s zpso facto a means to E This implication 1s 
hard to make sense of unless C must raise E’s probability, and those who reject that 
constraint on causation owe us an alternative explanation of it 

Another matter that could do with more discussion than it gets here 1s what 1s 
meant by calling causes and effects ‘events’ For while this 1s the standard term for 
singular causes and effects, 1t means different things to different theorists, and some 
of these differences affect the content of their theories For some, events are ‘thin’ 
Davidsonian particulars, for others, they can be thicker or thimner, depending on 
what ıt would take for them not to exist, and for one author here (Ehring) they are 
persisting tropes Which of these or other kinds of entity causes and effects are 1s 
something that matters, for example, to our reading of causal probabilities In 
particular, on any interpretation of probability, any entity E with a probability P(E) 
must have an analogue ~E of a negation, with a probability 1 — P(E), and analogues 
of disjunctions and conjunctions, as m P(E&C)/P(C) Similarly the antecedents ‘C’ 
and ‘~O’ of the conditionals ‘P(E) f C’ and ‘P(E) f ~C need truth-values, even if 
those conditionals do not 

Yet as one author here notes, on most readmgs of ‘event’, the existence of 
negative, disjunctive and conjunctive events 1s highly debatable Here, as usual, that 
debate ıs bypassed, and the truth-value problem solved, by tacitly reading ‘CQ’ in 
‘P(CY and ‘if C’ as ‘c exists’ for whatever kind of entity the cause ¢ 1s taken to be 
(and similarly for ‘E’) But this reading raises further questions — e g, what, ın 
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counterfactual contexts, 1s ıt for c or e not to exist? How can gs or s non-existence be 
a cause or effect? etc — whose answers may well depend on what kind of entity ¢ and 
eare 

The lack of an agreed reading of ‘event’ also makes ıt hard to see in several cases 
how the doctrines of different papers in this volume are related This exemplifies a 
more general feature of the volume, which may be inevitable ın important new work 
on a complex and contentious topic This 1s that few of its papers are at all self- 
contained their authors mostly assume a knowledge and understanding of their own 
previous work which not all readers will have, and certainly not those who are new 
to the subject So while the book contains valuable additions to existing literature on 
indetermmustic causation, it 1s not ~ and does not claim to be — a very useful 
introduction to the subject 


Darwin College, Cambridge DH MEettor 


Humans and Other Anmals By Joun Dupre (Oxford UP, 2002 Pp vi + 272 Price 
£17 99) 


We humans have a passion for categorizing what we experience into kinds At least 
since Socrates, the question whether we should understand this as recogmzing natural 
groupings, or as creating groupings according to our various mterests, has been 
central to the quest to understand ourselves and our relation to the world In one 
way or another this 1s the motif of almost all the engagingly written essays in Dupré’s 
collection 

These pieces, published between 1981 and 2002, represent over twenty years of 
reflection They fulfil the two essential desiderata for such a collection they are 
thematically related, and they have stood the test of time Moreover, the views 
expressed show an interesting ‘evolution’, about which I shall have more to say later 
As well as the ubiquitous theme of classification, there are a number of other related 
discussions, mcluding a scathing critique of evolutionary psychology, and explora- 
tions of the light shed by recent research mto ‘animal minds’ and ‘animal language’ 
on whether our capacity to categorize essentially distinguishes us from our nearest 
neighbours ın any evolutionary scheme of classification 

Dupre 1s well known for defending ‘promiscuous realism’, a view so named, he 
tells us, by John Perry The realism derives from the belief that there are m nature 
relations of similarity and difference that distinguish things, the promiscuity from his 
belief that the classifications we base on these relations are interest-relative, with 
none privileged over others What are his core arguments? In ch 1 the starting-point 
1s a critique of the essentialism underlying causal theories of reference Dupré sees 
two crucial errors here First, a post-Darwmian understanding of biological kinds 
thoroughly undermines the idea that biological science 1s mvolved m a search for 
their metaphysical essences Secondly, the assumption that science 1s in the process 
of getting at the essences of those kinds first identified with the stereotypes of ordin- 
ary referential practices 1s false The kinds marked in ordmary language typically 
have little to do with those marked by our scientific classifications 
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This latter pomt ıs the focus of the second essay, ‘Are Whales Fish” Dupré 
should find congenial these remarks of Ishmael, the narrator ın Melville’s Moby Dick 
‘Be it known that, waiving all argument, I take the good old-fashioned ground that 
the whale 1s a fish, and call upon holy Jonah to back me This fundamental thing 
settled, the next point ıs, in what internal respect does the whale differ from other 
fish Above, Linnaeus has given you those items But in brief they are these lungs 
and warm blood, whereas, all other fish are lungless and cold blooded’ Yes, Lin- 
naeus has hsted all the mammalian characters, but that leaves at least two 
classificatory options other than saying that whales are mammals, not fish we can 
say that some mammals are fish, or, somewhat like Aristotle, we can treat cetaceans 
as a class unto themselves co-ordinate with mammals and fish Ishmael takes the first 
course, treating the ‘mammalian’ characters as differentiae of a subclass of fish As 
Dupré makes clear, there is a hidden assumption in the view that once the 
mammalian characteristics of cetaceans were known they must be excluded from 
the fish — the assumption that these are exclusive co-ordinate taxa in the same taxo- 
nomy Dupré argues that this 1s false ‘fish’ 1s part of ordinary-language taxonomy, 
but not part of biological taxonomy at all 

A look at history makes the story more complicated Certainly well into the 
mineteenth century ‘fish’ (or pisas) was a part of biological systematics, while (as 
Dupré notes) ‘mammal’ 1s a relatively recent comage Likewise with ‘cetacea’ this 
group has been the subject of intensive biological investigation going back to 
Aristotle, who knew everything about them relevant to classifying them as mam- 
mals For Aristotle, however, the relevant wider categories were fish and vwparous 
quadruped, and since these creatures were not quadrupeds but were lunged vivipara, 
they were excluded from either category Here, as elsewhere, Dupré’s arguments 
would have been significantly enriched by an infusion from the history of biology 

In ‘On the Impossibility of a Monistic Account of Species’ Dupré considers 
several recent attempts to characterize the species category univocally He argues 
that the more we learn about biological diversity, the less likely ıt becomes that any 
one set of taxonomic criteria will meet all our classificatory needs Moreover, 
adopting these criteria often requires revision of otherwise quite useful and well 
entrenched classifications ‘ ın the absence of a theoretical umperative for revision, 
it 1s essential to weigh the benefits of a more logical organization of diversity against 
the cost of changing the extensions of famılar terms My mtuition 1s that on this 
criterion taxonomic revisions will seldom be justified’ (p 77) 

There 1s a deep-seated conservatism in Dupré’s approach to taxonomy For 
example, he msists that © there is no case at all for revising the class Reptha 
(reptiles) to include Aves (birds)’ (p 78) Now, 1s the class Reptilia revised by 
including Aves, or 1s ıt the class Aves that ıs revised? I take it to be the latter that 1s 
‘moved’, because of claims about its phylogenetic kinship with the reptiles The 
extension of Reptilia has changed, clearly, but that would equally be true if we found 
a new species of alhgator At any rate, surely one can make a good case for moving 
Aves, on the ground that we learn a great deal about the nature of present-day birds 
by acknowledging their reptilian ancestry In the nineteenth century there was a de- 
bate, happily not settled as Dupré would urge, about whether Cirripeds (the subclass 
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that includes the barnacles) should be reclassified from their traditional taxonomic 
home with the molluscs to the crustacea Darwm provided the decisive argument in 
favour of this move It became mandatory, given new information about their 
developmental hfe-cycle (which ın turn provides nch evidence for their evolutionary 
history) If the purpose of a scientific classification system ıs to provide categories 
mcorporating as much current formation as possible about the organisms 
classified, then moving the barnacles and the birds 1s called for 

Ch 4 (‘In Defence of Classification’) deploys some arguments from ch 3 to make 
a case against equating units of evolution with the base umts of classification 
Dupré’s pomt 1s that ‘concordance with phylogeny’ ıs only one of many aims of 
taxonomy, and a taxonomy designed for that purpose 1s il suited to most of the 
others Dupre notes here that his pluralism regarding classification ‘leads me to 
moderate my earher promiscuous realism about biological knds some species are 
real natural kinds, but many are not’ (p 98) He takes the logical next step in the 
essay ‘Is “Natural Kind” a Natural-Kind Term?” Here he vacillates between treat- 
mg the natural groupings embodied im classificatuons as ‘epistemological or 
methodological kinds’ and (to my mind, the preferable strategy) abandoning the 
language of kinds in favour of discussing concepts 

One obvious question 1s whether we should think of concepts as an alternative to 
natural kinds or as the cognitive means of grasping kinds Dupre appears to be 
unsure The baggage carried by the concept ‘natural kind’ includes metaphysical 
essences, universal laws of nature, and scientific explanation by reference to those 
laws and essences (p 106) From that perspective, he sees concepts as an alternative 
This approach also embraces the trend m philosophy of biology to abandon the 
search for universal laws ın favour of locally apphcable models However, while 
the move to concepts as model-specific tools of classification 1s an umportant shift ın 
Dupré’s thinking, it is one about which he 1s ambivalent At one pomt he concludes 
that his arguments ‘should lead us to prefer the weaker conception of natural 
kinds that I have suggested’ (p 109) Some of the time, however, he 1s not recom- 
mending an alternative conception of natural kinds so much as a conceptual 
alternative to natural kinds The problem here may stem from the fact that the 
‘natural kind’ tradition 1s embedded ın the philosophy of language and its concerns 
about meaning and reference Concepts, by contrast, are cognitive entities The shift 
to concepts requires a systematic shift ın philosophical approach, a shift that Dupré 
appears unready to embrace 

In his many defences of promiscuous realism Dupré slides easily from the clam 
that there are many objectively grounded ways of classifying the same objects to the 
clam that no one mode of classification 1s privileged Behind this shde 1s an egali- 
taran assumption that no cognitive goal is privileged over any other I think this 
assumption deserves serious investigation The category ‘sea food’ has its place, but 
1s worse than useless as a way of organizing and condensing our knowledge about 
the animals to which it refers With the shift to ‘concepts’, perhaps Dupré’s attention 
will turn to the process of concept-formation, and the purposes which concepts 
serve In thinking about these topics both the history of science and cognitive science 
must play a prominent role 
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The views I have discussed help sustain the unity that runs through most of this 
volume Yet there ıs much that ıs distinctive ın mdividual essays as well I found 
especially valuable the critical discussion of evolutionary psychology, ‘What the 
Theory of Evolution Can’t Tell Us’, and the thoughtful analysis of the interplay 
between the goals of primate researchers and their methodologies ın ‘Conversations 
with Apes Reflections on the Scientific Study of Language’ 

John Dupré’s attack on the tradition of natural-kind semantics stemming from 
the work of Putnam and Kripke 1s especially valuable for two related reasons ıt 1s 
based on a study of actual classificatory practices, and ıt 1s free of the epistemological 
scepticism that often underlies such attacks He raises many :mportant problems for 
those working within that tradition It 1s a pleasure to have these essays together in a 
single attractively produced volume 


Uniwersity of Pittsburgh James LENNOX 


Logical Form and Language EDITED BY GERHARD PREYER AND GEORG Perer (Oxford 
UP, 2002 Pp x +512 Prce £65 00 h/b, £22 99 p/b) 


How intimate 1s the connection between a sentence and its logical form? On some 
views, logical form is an mtrinsic property of a sentence or even, as im modern 
grammar, a level of syntactic structure (LF’, the input to semantic interpretation) 
On others, it 1s an extrinsic property derived from the formal properties of the 
logical formula used to represent a sentence of natural language There are even 
epistemological and/or metaphysical conceptions, attributable to such diverse philo- 
sophers as Leibniz, Frege, Russell and Wittgenstem in their logical atomust phases, 
and Carnap, on which logical forms of sentences, either n a natural language (upon 
analysis) or ın some sort of ideal language, express forms of thoughts and/or mirror 
forms of worldly facts or states of affairs However, these more grandiose concep- 
tions do not figure in the contents of this excellent volume Most of the articles that 
are explicitly about logical form operate with one or other of the first two concep- 
tions, although sometimes it ıs not clear which I shall discuss first the articles 
directly concerned with the general notion of logical form, and then those which 
focus on the forms of particular sorts of sentences 

Drawing on his earher work, Jeff King points out two often confused ways of 
characterizing the logical form of a given class of sentences He distinguishes the 
structure of the proposition expressed by a sentence, which m his view 1s mirrored 
by the syntactic structure of the sentence itself, from the ‘internal structures’ of 
the constituents of that proposition, which do not contribute to the structure of the 
proposition itself Analytic philosophers often conflate the two, proposing analyses of 
the structure of propositions that mcorporate analyses of their constituents How- 
ever, members of a given class of expressions can make the same kind of proposi- 
tional contribution even if what they contribute differ ın their own structures For 
example, one one-place predicate might contribute a simple property while another 
contributes a property analysable into component properties King illustrates how 
failing to recognize his distinction can make certam philosophical analyses seem 
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more plausible or less plausible than they should It can also lead to mistaking 
metaphysical necessitation for formal entalment King’s main point 1s relevant to 
some of the papers in this volume, which often make claims about semantic 
structure, whatever that 1s exactly, without making clear the operative conception of 
logical form 

Stephen Neale, Bernard Linsky and Peter Ludlow are all concerned with issues 
arising from apparent mismatches between grammatical and logical form Amph- 
fying certain ideas from his earher work on definite descriptions, Neale spells out the 
precise way in which Russell’s theory of descriptions treats them as ‘incomplete 
symbols’ ‘they do not “stand for” or “directly represent” objects in the way proper 
names and predicates do’ (p 19) Rather, they are devices of quantification It 1s 
inessential to this 1dea and to Russell’s theory itself that first-order quantificational 
representations of sentences contaimng descriptions do not mirror their grammar, 
hence false that using the notation of restricted quantification to avoid this syntactic 
mismatch ıs to betray the character of Russell’s theory Neale exposes various other 
musunderstandings pertaining to such matters as scope, contextual definition and 
descriptions contaming indexicals Unfortunately, the editors left Linsky in the 
awkward position of criticizing Neale’s earher discussions of incomplete symbols 
Whatever the soundness of his criticisms (Neale anticipates most of them), they are 
out of date and, ın this volume, out of place However, by applying the distinction 
between the two conceptions of logical form mentioned above, Linsky does shed 
light on the nature of Russell’s enterprise 

Ludlow offers an updated version of ‘natural logic’, the project of systematically 
accounting for forms of inference in natural language He takes a contemporary 
approach to this venerable enterprise by applying ideas from contemporary syn- 
tactic theory and model-theoretic semantics Contrary to the Fregean view that the 
formalism of quantification theory vastly ımproves over the approach of Aristotle 
and his mediaeval followers, Ludlow shows how much can be salvaged from their 
tradition, and indeed systematized, using contemporary concepts 

Ernie LePore and Kirk Ludwig expressly dodge their ttle question “What 1s 
logical form?” Rather than attribute logical forms to sentences, they propose an 
account of sameness of logical form ın terms of having corresponding proofs in 
an mterpretative truth theory They leave open the roles of syntax and lexical 
semantics Paul Pietroski’s markedly different approach challenges the widespread 
assumption that grammatical structure makes no substantive contribution to con- 
tent His rich variety of often ingenious examples neatly illustrates his idea 

In the second and most technical of the three parts of this volume, James 
Higgmbotham, Norbert Hornstein and Barry Schein address specific problems that 
are arguably best addressed within a framework that posits event variables (‘event’ 1s 
construed very broadly here) ın the syntactic-sermantic structure of sentences 
Inspired by Donald Davidson’s ‘The Logical Form of Action Sentences’ and 
incorporating ideas from Terry Parsons’ Events in the Semantics of English (MIT Press, 
1990), as well as earlier work by the three authors themselves among others, this 
framework ıs the most successful to date m showmg how by appealing to umplcit 
arguments or variables one can provide systematic, coherent explanations of various 
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phenomena Parsons showed how this helps to explain the behaviour of different 
classes of verbs as well as the import of adverbial quantifiers (‘seldom’, ‘usually’, 
etc) Here, Higginbotham offers a subtle account of tense ın embedded clauses 
Hornstein, working within the current mmunalist approach to grammar, offers an 
ingenious new argument for a ‘neo-Davidsonian semantics’ or what he later 
describes as a ‘logical syntax for predicates and arguments’ (p 362) Although subtle 
and complex, this argument ıs not difficult to follow even for a reader unfamiliar 
with the minumalist approach Schein’s lengthy article, on the other hand, seems 
meant for specialists, especially those familiar with the theory of his Plurals and Events 
(MIT Press, 1993) Here he 1s concerned with the relations of thematic roles (agent, 
patient, instrument, goal, location, and others) to the events that are represented in a 
neo-Davidsonian semantics, and with the required granularity of the events 
themselves 

Jason Stanley offers new support for his view, defended in earlier work, that 
nominals have ‘domam variables’ associated with them He adds two new argu- 
ments for that view, and extends it to other cases, notably comparative adjectives 
(small, ‘heavy’} and mass terms He acknowledges that ‘syntactic structure cannot 
sunply be postulated on semantic grounds’, but ıt 1s not clear just how strong his 
syntactic grounds are He 1s sceptical about attempts to use pragmatic regularities to 
explain the data, on the ground that in demgrating putatively semantic intuitions 
this strategy deprives semantics of its primary source of data Also, Stanley’s 
uncritical appeal to ‘effects’ of extra-lmguistic context and its ability to ‘provide’ 
semantic interpretauions leaves one puzzled how context works 1ts wonders and why 
the essentially pragmatic roles of speakers’ communicative intentions and hearers’ 
recognition of them should be disregarded 

If logical form 1s conceived of as the determinant of a sentence’s logical inference- 
potential, then proper names raise questions For example, if names are Millian, or 
what Russell called ‘logically proper names’, their occurrence licenses existential 
generalization in most sentential contexts, smce they cannot be meanmngful without 
having a reference Thus the Millan view 1s faced with the famihar problems of 
ficuonal names, occurrences of names in attitude contexts, and identity statements 
Ray Elugardo considers a variety of other data not handled by the Milan view, and 
uses them to support arguments due origmally to Tyler Burge for a predicate view of 
proper names Marga Reimer does not consider predicative uses, but recognizes 
that names can be used either as names or as descriptions (as Russell would have put 
it) She suggests that an adequate view must account for both and must not attempt 
to write off one as not literal However, she does not explain whether this 1s due to 
ambiguity, indexicality or some sort of semantic underdetermination, none of these 
semantic options seems plausible Fiengo and May, m a subtle account of identity 
statements mvolving proper names, also argue that dual roles are played by names 
(or, rather, syntactic expressions of them in particular sentences) However, despite 
their contention that names have de dicto uses, they do not show why, if names are 
Mulhan, these uses bear on logical form and cannot be accounted for as a pragmatic 
regularity Also, ther ‘assignment principle’ (p 180) seems to introduce circularity 
into their account, since ıt requires a speaker using a name to believe that the name 
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1s assigned to a certam mdividual But to believe, for example, that ‘Cicero’ 1s 
assigned to Cicero 1s to believe that ‘Cicero’ 1s assigned to Tully, unless this belief 
1s de dicto, which 1s the very case their account 1s designed to explain 

Three papers concern the imtensionality of attitude sentences Robert Matthews 
argues forcefully against the relational conception of belief and the view that belief 
sentences express relations to propositions He defends a measure-theoretic view 
Lenny Clapp and Rob Stainton revive Russell’s arguments that propositions cannot 
be the objects of belief; and defend the view, recently advocated by others, that 
mterpreted logical forms play this role And in a paper that will be highly informa- 
tive to philosophers, Richard Larson takes up a wide vaniety of verbs of objectual as 
opposed to propositional attitude, verbs such as ‘want’, ‘need’ and ‘seek’, as well 
as adverbs and adjectives that give mse to intensionality, such as ‘alleged’ and 
‘allegedly’ He distinguishes three features of mtensionality and shows that they are 
partly dissociable, as evidenced by the semantic behaviour of different groups of 
expressions His main aim, though, 1s to defend ‘sententialism’, the view that the 
imtensionality induced by the various expressions he considers, including the differ- 
ent classes of what appear to be objectual-attitude verbs, 1s best explained by the 
hypothesis of underlying clauses whose intensionality 1s given the same account as 
that of clausal complements in propositional attitude ascriptions 

Logical Form and Language 1s a demanding but rewarding book I have barely hinted 
at its rich and varied contents 


San Franetsco State Unwersity Kent BACH 


Acton and its Explanation By Davmw-HiLLeL Rusen (Oxford Clarendon Press, 2003 
Pp vu + 240 Price £35 00) 

Reasons and Purposes Human Raiwonahty and the Teleological Explanation of Action By G F 
ScHuELER (Oxford Clarendon Press, 2003 Pp xu + 174 Price £30 00) 


These two books, from the same press in the same year, could not be more different, 
even though they have at least one common target 

David-Hillel Ruben’s book 1s less like a sustamed monograph than a collection of 
views about action and one form of action-explanation Its first chapter (on austere 
versus prolific theories of act individuation) and final appendix (on the epistemology 
of action) are, as far as I can see, not directly relevant to the main topics In between 
them there 1s an attack on the ‘causal theory of action’ This 1s the view that an 
action 1s to be identified with an ‘intrinsic event’ caused and rationalized by a surt- 
able combination of beliefs and desires ın the agent Ruben argues that this theory 
cannot cover the ground in too many cases there 1s no suitable combmation of 
beliefs and desires His mam examples are of routine actions, skilled activities such 
as dancing, and displays of technique When dancing, one does not have beliefs and 
desires for each step, or each wiggle or gesture, yet these parts of the activity (one’s 
dancing taken as a whole) have to be counted as actions Ruben then argues against 
leading alternative views about the metaphysics of action, forms of agent-causation 
theory One of these, which I myself favour, identifies an action with an agent’s 
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causing an event The other identifies the action with the event caused by the agent 
Ruben maintains that the former ıs not worth taking seriously, mamly because the 
causings of which it speaks are not events distinct from the events caused He 1s 
initially less trenchant about the latter, but eventually argues that ıt makes a mistake 
also made by the causal theory (and by the first version of agent-causation theory) 
This ıs the mistake of supposing that when I perform a basic action such as raising 
my arm, there 1s always an event which consists in my arm’s rising — 1e , that for 
each basic action, there 1s an ‘intrinsic event’ When I raise my arm, he maintains, 
my arm does not rise at all So all the theories of action he has considered are false 
He concludes that no such theory ıs true, and indeed that action 1s what it 1s and 
cannot be characterized or ‘reconstructed’ in other terms 

After these metaphysical manceuvres, Ruben turns to the explanation of action 
Developing a subjunctive-conditional account of causal explanation, he argues that 
actions may be explained in causal folk-psychological terms, despite the fact, much 
insisted on fifty years ago, that there may be no general laws available to sustain 
those explanations 

In sum, Ruben’s book argues against the causal theory and all other metaphysical 
(‘reconstructionist’) theories of action, and defends folk-psychological theortes of the 
explanation of some actions against one objection The argumentation ıs generally 
of high quality This ıs a book that despite its idiosyncrasies can be confidently 
recommended to students from it they will learn a lot about recent work on the 
metaphysics of action What I found unsatisfying about it was that so far as I can 
tell, ıt offers no account of how to explain those actions of which the causal theory 1s 
false Nor does ıt respond to more recent claims that folk-psychological causal 
approaches to the explanation of action are inadequate, claims which have nothing 
to do with the availability of laws, but focus rather on whether beliefs and desires 
can provide the right sort of rationalization of action 

Schueler’s book 1s very different m style and method Ruben distinguishes 
carefully between the causal theory of action and the causal theory of action- 
explanation, arguing that the latter could be true even if the former 1s false By 
contrast, I think Schueler would say that we learn what actions are by seemg how 
they are explamed At any rate there ıs no hınt of metaphysics here, reconstruc- 
tionist or otherwise His book 1s much harder to summarize, but I thmk there are 
two main points First, just as there are normative elements in practical reasoning, so 
the explanation of action 1s also intrinsically normative, hence not causal Secondly, 
any attempt to recast the normative elements in practical reasoning, for mstance 
evaluative judgements, as non-normative (though mtrinsically purposive) things, 
such as desires, involves a distortion of the role played by those elements in reason- 
ing These attempts effectively render all such reasoning irrelevant to 1ts supposed 
conclusion (which for Schueler takes the form of a judgement “This 1s what I ought 
to do’) 

I take the latter pomt first, though it is the subsidiary one According to Schueler, 
someone who decides to vote for a tax increase to pay for better public childcare will 
reason in the following sort of way ‘Childcare is important, and at present 
inadequate Improvements will cost me money which I could well use in other ways, 
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but ıt 1s more ımportant that childcare should be improved than that I should have 
the things that money could buy me So I ought to vote for the necessary tax 
increase ’ Here 1s a case being made, by the agent Considerations on both sides are 
mentioned (somethmg standardly absent ın accounts of the practical syllogism), 
there are evaluative judgements (‘Childcare 1s portant’) and comparative evalua- 
tive judgements (“This 1s more important than that’) leadmg to an eventual 
normative conclusion Understanding things in this way, Schueler asks what differ- 
ence ıt makes if one converts the evaluative premises into (facts about) one’s own 
desires, thus ‘I want quality childcare, I want ıt more than I want the money, so I 
ought to vote for it? His pomt 1s that this destroys the force of the reasonmg One 
can get an ought out of facts about what 1s more important than what, one cannot get 
one out of facts about what one wants more than what, or about which of one’s 
desires 1s most pressing, persistent or hvely The agent’s reasoning 1s essentially 
aimed at objective evaluative facts, and gets destroyed if one tries to understand 1t m 
the supposedly Humean way 

If so, what are the essentially evaluative elements ın practical reasoning? They 
are four First, the conclusion ts evaluative Secondly, so are some of the premises, 
eg, ‘Childcare 1s umportant’ Thirdly, there will normally need to be a comparative 
evaluation of the strength of competing claims Fourthly, the very notion of a 
reason, understood as something that counts m favour of a course of action, 1s 
normative 

Actually, some of this needs adjustment I myself still want the conclusion of 
practical reasoning to be an action, not a judgement thinking of ıt as a judgement 
leaves the reasoning still too theoretical Schueler eventually withdraws the claim 
that there needs to be a comparative evaluative premise He resorts to the weaker 
claim that the agent must be thinking evaluatively in considering the interplay of 
reasons, since there will be no reasoning going on if the agent does not keep the 
score, as 1t were (my term, not Schueler’s), of which side the reasons are coming 
down on In both these ways the exphcit normativity of practical reasoning 1s being 
dımınıshed But enough remains, one might say 

Schueler now argues that if we conceive of practical reasoning in this way, we 
must also say that the explanation of intentional, purposive action 1s evaluative or 
normative, and therefore not causal (We already know that if ıt 1s causal the causes 
will not be desires of the agent, because these do not appear anywhere in the 
deliberation that leads to the action But we do not know that it ıs wrong to appeal 
to beliefs of the agent as causes Schueler is in general less good about belief than he 
1s about desire, not surprisingly, since desire was the topic of his previous book But 
he eventually claims that beliefs as states do not enter into practical reasoning either, 
what we are dealing with 1s things believed, propositions ) Further, he argues inter- 
estingly that in the explanation of action we have to add something to the reasoning 
as agents present it to themselves, namely, some remarks about their characters, 
since only this can explain their seeing x rather than y as a reason, or as a stronger 
reason This 1s, for him, a further normative element which needs to be present in 
the explanation of action, smce character traits are often characterized ın thick 
concepts 
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I was not sure how Schueler thinks of the normativity of the explanation At one 
point (and on the back-cover blurb) ıt seems to amount to little more than that to 
explain 1s to give the agent’s reasons, which may be better or worse This 1s not the 
best pomt Schueler has to make, and his presentation could have benefited from 
greater clarity at this crucial point Nor was I convinced that normative explanations 
cannot also be causal, or that their existence is incompatible with the existence of 
distinct causal explanations of the familar knd Overall, however, I thought this a 
powerful and impressive book It ıs particularly good ın its detasled examination of 
examples, and of how things change if one converts deliberative premises about 
what 1s important ito premises more suited to Humean ways of thinking 


Unwersity of Reading & Unversity of Texas at Austin JonaTHAN Dancy 


Labertarian Accounts of Free Will By RanpotpH Cxiarke (Oxford UP, 2003 Pp xv + 
244 Price £30 00) 


This book 1s a careful, mstructive, msightful investigation of libertarian accounts 
of free will ~ that 1s, accounts entailing the falsity of determinism Different kinds of 
hbertarianism have been proposed Clarke’s aim 1s to ascertain whether any of them 
are viable Libertarians tell us not only what they take free will to be, but also that at 
least some human beings have ıt Clarke does not examine the latter clam His book 
‘offers a conceptual assessment of libertarian views an assessment of their 
adequacy apart from the questions whether the phenomenon that they purport to 
characterize’ exists, and ‘whether we have evidence that [it] exists’ (p xm) That 1s, 
his concern 1s to ascertam whether the various libertarian accounts succeed in telling 
us what free will ıs However, Clarke places one major part of this issue out of 
bounds — the question whether free will ıs indeed incompatible with determmmism 
He assumes compatibilism for the purposes of his mvestigation Farr enough Even 
if libertarians are granted their incompatibilism, they have some serious conceptual 
issues to worry about 

Clarke examines the three major kinds of hbertarranism non-causal, event- 
causal, and agent-causal Within each of the three groups, there are alternative posi- 
tions For example, not all event-causal hbertarians agree on minimally sufficient 
conditions for an event’s being a free action, and whereas Clarke favours a mixture 
of agent causation and event causation ın the production of free actions, other agent 
causationists prefer their agent causation straight Clarke raises telling objections to 
non-causal hbertarianism (ch 2) and to some familar knds of event-causal hber- 
tarianism (chs 3~7), and then turns his attention to agent-causal views 

Clarke distinguishes two mcompatibilst theses (p xiv) that determmism 1s 
incompatible with free will but not with moral responsibility (‘narrow mcompatibil- 
ism’), and that determinism 1s incompatible with free will and moral responsibility 
(‘broad mcompatibilism’) He argues that if the latter thesis is true, then no event- 
causal hbertarian view secures for agents the sorts of freedom and control most 
closely associated with moral responsibility “The active control that 1s exercised on 
[this hbertarian] view 1s just the same as that exercised on an event-causal 
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compatibilist account [The] view fails to secure the agent’s exercise of any further 
positive powers to causally influence which of the alternative courses of events that 
are open will become actual’ (p 220) This ıs where agent causation comes m — 
causation by substances rather than by events ‘The requirement of agent causation 

provides for the agent’s exercising when he acts, ın addition to the active control 
secured by an event-causal view, a further power to causally influence which of the 
open alternatives will be made actual’ (pp 220-1) 

As Clarke understands agent causation, ‘the only fundamental difference’ 
between it and event causation 1s that ‘the first relatum of the causal relation 1s a 
substance’ in the former case, and an event ın the latter (p 186) He instructively ex- 
ammes various arguments for the umpossibility of agent causation In his judgement, 
several of them ‘carry significant weight’ — arguments concerning ‘the temporality of 
causation, the influence that causes can have on the probabilities of their future 
effects, the structured nature of entities that are directly in tme’, and causation’s 
uniformity (p 209) Although, ın Clarke’s judgement, these arguments collectively 
‘incline the balance against the possibility of substance causation in general 
and agent causation in particular’, he maintains that in the hght of difficulties in 
understanding causation, ‘we cannot have a great deal of confidence’ ın this judge- 
ment (pp 209-10) 

One worry I have about the conceptual adequacy of any kind of libertarian view, 
Clarke’s included, according to which we never act freely and morally responsibly 
unless we sometimes freely and responsibly ọ at times at which the combination of 
the past and the laws of nature ıs compatible with our not ging then, features 
something that might be called ‘luck’ The worry 1s expressible ın terms of possible 
worlds At least in basic cases of free and morally responsible action, on views of the 
kind ın question, an agent freely and morally responsibly $s at ¿ın a world w only if 
ın another possible world, with the same past up to and the same laws of nature, he 
does not > at £ Given that the worlds do not diverge before ż, the inital difference 
between them seems to be just a matter of a difference in luck for the agent at 
the tme Suppose that 6 ıs a successful attempt to do something harmful, that the 
agent’s not attempting this would have been far better, and that he does not attempt 
it in another possible world of the kind at issue If he had had better luck at ¢, he 
would not have attempted the bad deed So 1s he morally responsible and blame- 
worthy for his attempt, or does his bad luck get him off the hook? If the attempt 1s a 
free action, in the sense of ‘free’ most closely associated with moral responsibility, 
the agent seemingly 1s morally responsible for ıt So those who are inclined to see the 
unlucky agent as not morally responsible for his attempt should also be inclmed to 
see him as not having freely made it In ch 5, Clarke replies to this sort of worry 
about some event-causal libertarian views In ch 9, he replies to a related — and, as 
he shows, flawed — objection which Peter van Inwagen has advanced against agent- 
causal libertarianism 

Although it 1s relatively easy to develop this worry ın a way that grips anti- 
hbertarians, ıt takes more work to make ıt gripping for libertarians (Detailed stones 
with dramatic cross-world differences in action at a time are useful tools ) I believe 
that libertarians may be ın a position to offer a plausible explanation of the 
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compatibility of cross-world luck of the kind at issue ın a case of action with the 
agent’s acting freely and morally responsibly But I do not see how agent causation 
helps here If, ın the actual world, an agent exercises his agent-causal power in ¢ing 
at ¢ but does not do so at ¢m some possible world with the same past and laws, that 
difference seems to be just a matter of a difference m luck for the agent Again, 
agent causation 1s supposed to be ‘a further power to causally influence which of the 
open alternatives will be made actual’ (p 221) It certainly 1s different from any event- 
causal power to influence things But, of course, one can add a power to a power 
that ıs not up to the task of securing a capacity for free and morally responsible 
action, and get a combination of powers that 1s also not up to that task Indeed, the 
combination might not even get one any closer to turning the trick than one was 
before one combined the two powers 

I am doubtful about the utility of agent causation m understanding free action 
and moral responsibility, even on the assumption that agent causation 1s possible 
But I am a less confident doubter than I was before I read Clarke’s book This 1s an 
excellent book Anyone with a serious interest in free will definitely should read ıt 
Everyone who reads ıt will benefit I am not at all doubtful about that 


Florida State Unwersity ALFRED R MELE 


Ratonahty, Rules and Ideals Cntwcal Essays on Bernard Gert’s Moral Theory EDITED BY 
WALTER SINNOTT-ARMSTRONG AND Ropert Aupt (Lanham Rowman & Little- 
field, 2002 Pp vm + 326 Price $75 00 h/b, $36 95 p/b ) 


Bernard Gert has been refining the account of ethics discussed m this collection of 
papers for forty years Contributors praise his account for its clarity and detail, its 
lucid connection with original accounts of rationality and impartiality, the con- 
creteness of the moral rules taken to be central, and the careful and detailed 
treatment of moral ideals The editors enthuse about how he provides an original 
alternative to the dominant positions ın normative ethics (consequentialism, deont- 
ology and virtue ethics), which avoids many of the problems, whilst capturing many 
of the good features of each To this hst of good things I add the way he dis- 
tunguishes morality from the rest of human hfe, mcluding rationality, and his defence 
of the primacy of practice for moral philosophy The status of the moral system, 
umpartiality, rules, morality of the self and virtues, receive interesting treatment from 
Ernst Tugendhat, Matthias Kettner, Susan Wolf and Juha Driver, and responses 
from Gert, but with regret I leave comment on those topics for another time I 
comment here briefly on what Gert says about rationahty, the nature of morality, 
aid to the needy, and consequentialism 

For Gert, rationality ıs a permissive concept, requiring only the avoidance of 
irrationality Irrationality harms the agent, but (this makes his conception ‘hybrid’) 
non-egocentric reasons can make irrational actions rational Gert gives content to 
the notion of an irrational action thus it ‘causes (avoidable) death, pain, disability, 
loss of freedom, or loss of pleasure, and there 1s not an adequate reason for doing 
that action’ (p 6) David Copp distinguishes Gert’s theory from Derek Parfit’s 
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taxonomy of self-interested theories Robert Audi challenges Gert’s separation of 
rationality and reasons Michael Smith reinforces Audr’s doubts, and argues that a 
‘cool-moment desire’ theory should be preferred to Gert’s ‘complex hybrid’ theory 
My own concern 1s that Gert’s identification of wrrationality with harm to the self 
may depart from common sense When I am engaged in a practice ~ say, philo- 
sophical debate — and I stop domg what it requires of me — say, answermg a 
question — my action 1s irrational But ıt need involve no self-harm The rationality 
of actions may be better understood in terms of their conformity to the practical 
requirements of the normatively structured situation, than in terms of the extent to 
which they protect the self 

Gert defines morality as ‘an informal public system applying to all rational 
persons, governing behaviour that affects others [It] mcludes the moral rules, 
ideals and virtues and has the lessening of evil or harm as its goal’ (p g) Shelly 
Kagan, John Deigh, Douglas MacClean, EJ Bond and Marcia Baron challenge 
Gert’s claim that morality aims only at lessening evil Kagan argues for a moral and 
rational requirement to aid the needy Deigh, MacClean and Bond argue that 
morality ıs also essentially concerned with achieving the best possible hfe for human 
bemgs, including the self Gert believes that the extent of the moral domain beyond 
a core of moral agents who demand impartal concern 1s contestable (p 8) But how 
can he be sure both that the status of moral agents 1s not contestable, and that the 
status of everything else ıs? Can we not doubt that moral agents as such matter 
morally? (And even if we cannot, might not this be because of our lived social 
mvolvement with them, rather than their moral skill or agency”) Moral agents can 
reverse their value — not only lose their moral claim to protection, but gain a moral 
clam to harm Conversely, the moral considerability of non-rational, non-sentient, 
non-living things might be less contestable than Gert claims A thought-expermment 
might suggest that all substantial things, unless they harm or threaten others, fall 
within the moral domain Put any object you like ın an empty world Compare that 
world with an entirely empty world, and ask in which world there are constraints on 
what an agent may do Common morality holds that even objects should not be 
damaged without reason that 1s why vandalism is morally wrong 

Gert demies a general moral requirement or rule to aid the needy because he 
thnks ıt would involve too much revision of our moral practice (p 292) ıt would 
require constant striving to meet need, backed with penalties for failure But both 
thoughts, I beheve, are mistaken The moral rule ‘Aid the needy’ applies only in 
contexts where you actually encounter and are well placed to meet urgent, grave, 
occurrent needs This ‘imitation’ no more unfits ıt for the status of a moral rule than 
does saying that ‘Avoid lying’ apples only ın contexts where lying 1s possible 
Further, failure to meet moral requirements does not demand punishment Failure 
to meet legal requirements does, perhaps, but a moral system which reles on Bildung 
and conscience, m which punishment is otiose, 1s perfectly conceivable 

Gert does allow a ‘iumited duty to rescue’, which applies only when (1) you are 
uniquely placed to help, (2) helpmg 1s nearly cost-free, (3) you will prevent serious 
harms (p 291) He thinks the duty ıs muted because these are ‘the kind of circum- 
stances in which most people will never be’ (p 291) He here greatly underestimates 
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the frequency of encounters with need Most people are required to meet occurrent 
needs many times a day, and to meet urgent and grave ones a good few times in a 
life-trme, as emerges from what 1s involved ın morally good conduct around young 
children, sick people or animals, or in sustaining others ın social identities lıke that of 
philosopher or citizen Far from being a lumited and contentious duty, the require- 
ment to meet needs may actually structure much of ethical practice, and even 
underhe the ‘fundamental’ requirement to avoid harms 

Walter Sinnott-Armstrong gives a persuasive account of Gert’s view as a ‘soph- 
isticated form’ of ‘negative objective universal public rule consequentialism’ (p 147) 
Gert accepts that his view might be described thus, but still distances himself from 
consequentialism He ıs not a consequentialist about rationality, and he rejects 
act-consequentialism, because he requires that the agent must know the rules in 
order to be lable to moral assessment This contrasts with the consequentialist 
realist idea that moral facts could outstrip the responsible agent’s capacity to know 
them Gert’s knowledge requirement seems too strong in the context of the rest of 
his theory If, as he clams, the moral system really has as its sole purpose the 
prevention of harms, then how things turn out ws à ws harms surely must make a 
difference to the moral status of an action It may be that Gert’s insistence on the 
connection between doing a morally wrong action and being liable to pumshment 
has led to this position Where someone breaks a rule unknowingly it 1s plausible to 
say he did wrong, but much less plausible to say he should be punished for ıt 

There ıs much to interest and challenge the reader ın this book, which 1s a 
monument to a wonderful and continuing Irfe’s work in ethics 


Uniwersity of Durham Soran READER 


Forms of Justice Cnircal Perspectwes on Dand Miuller’s Poltecal Philosophy EDITED BY 
Dante A BELL AND Avner De-Suatir (Lanham Rowman & Littlefield, 2003 
Pp 1x + 386 Price $75 00 h/b, $29 95 p/b) 


When discussing political philosophy, we often start by thinking about how our 
society should be orgamzed, what freedoms people should enjoy, and the like Such 
discussions frequently turn on the related question of which principle or standard of 
Justice we should adopt But we should also ask whether there should be just one 
overarching principle, or whether it 1s possible that different principles or standards 
apply to different areas or ‘spheres’ (in Michael Walzer’s phrase) of our lives This 
need not be a relativist conception (although ıt might be) Rather, the idea will be 
that justice comprises complementary, and possibly competing, ideas and principles, 
which it takes context-sensitivity to apply well And this approach can apply not only 
within local communities and nation states, but also to the relationships that exist 
between nations and other international bodies 

In his widely read and influential work, David Muller has defended this ‘con- 
textualist’ position This collection of interesting and engaging papers (which were 
originally presented at a conference in Miller’s honour in 2000) serves not only as 
an introduction to his ideas and arguments, but also to contemporary political 
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philosophy m general In addition to the short mtroduction, there are seventeen 
contributions and a concluding essay by Miller 

The editors are to be applauded not only for assembling a good variety of 
contributors but also for organizing the papers into three neat parts 

The first part concerns the justification and nature of principles of social 
justice Two papers (one discussed below) concern themselves with philosophical 
methodology, whilst the rest examme Muller’s conception of desert He believes that, 
for example, the best qualified person for a position deserves ıt, (mamly) because he 
deserves the rewards that flow from the job, as determined by the market in which 
he finds himself Some say that Miller’s argument for this thesis 1s unconvincing, 
others argue that the thesis itself 1s dubious, proposing such alternatives as, for 
mstance, the thesis that deserving a job depends on others’ obligation to respect the 
agency displayed in developing one’s talents 

The second part considers Muller’s claim that the nation state 1s particularly well 
suited to deliver justice, and that nationality plays a crucial role in promoting justice 
Some contributors argue that nations are not homogeneous entities, that the focus of 
many people’s lives 1s to be found elsewhere (the family, say), and that nation states 
are clearly often imperfect in delivermg justice Hence why concentrate on 
nationality? Other contributors wonder how people in democracies should go about 
deciding what ıs just, whilst yet others dispute whether the notions of justice and 
democracy prevalent in the West are apphcable to other types of state This question 
serves as a bridge to the last main part Miller thinks that some principles of justuce 
should extend globally we should respect basic human nghts, we should not exploit 
vulnerable communities and mdividuals, and we should provide all communities 
with the opportunity to achieve self-determmation and social justice However, 
other comparatwe principles, such as those relating to equality, apply only 1f we can 
really speak of a ‘world community’ All of the contributors to the last part examine 
whether his thoughts about the nation state extend even if we do not have a world 
community Miller’s responses are beautifully written and authoritative throughout 
If I have one criticism of this collection, it 1s that none of the papers examines the 
contextualist suggestion I offered in the first paragraph, the idea that different prin- 
ciples of yustice might apply in different spheres 

I concentrate here on just one debate, that between Miller and Adam Swift, 
which raises issues of importance for the whole of philosophy Swift asks how far, 
and in what ways, popular opmions about justice can help us to decide what 1s just 
He challenges Muller’s supposed claim that everyday public opimion should be 
closely volved m justifying what 1s just Swift responds that philosophers should 
depend on popular opinions about justice in only two ways (a) as a reference-point, 
to make sure that philosophical discussion does not drift too far away from what 
actually concerns people, and (b) because people’s beliefs about such matters as 
desert can sometimes be a factor that determmes what in fact they do deserve These 
two issues aside, Swift demes that people’s everyday beliefs have any role to play in 
the philosophical discussion of justice In particular, everyday beliefs and actions do 
not constitute what justice ıs The nature of justice 1s a matter for philosophers and 
other related theorists They alone perform this function, not because only they are 
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blessed with the epistemic wherewithal to access some Platonic Form, but just 
because they have more time, energy and (I add) talent for thinking about such 
matters His main reason for arguing that people’s everyday behefs should not play 
this constitutive role seems to be that if we blur the distinction between ‘what 1s just’ 
and ‘what people regard as just in their everyday lives’, we lose the ability to make 
evaluative judgements about existing practices In Swift’s eyes, along with other 
worries, Miller ıs too often guilty of allowing people’s everyday beliefs to play this 
constitutive role 

In response to this central accusation, Miller claims that we cannot assume 
that ethical investigation 1s conducted from blank slates He says that ‘what people 
now believe about justice tells us a good deal about what they could freely come to 
believe’ (p 352), and that this ıs ımportant because we are concerned with what 
standards people will accept as just, what standards they will live by He 1s surely 
right in this In fact, Swift seems to acknowledge this position in all but name on 
p 25 when discussing Rawls’ theory and how one would go about justifying to 
people certain principles of justice as legitimate 

Independently of the details of the debate about justice, this discussion raises the 
general issue of how much of a role everyday opimons should have in philosophical 
discussion To what extent 1s a position’s plausibility or unplausibility determined by 
the fact that many people would regard it as absurd, where it goes against not only 
some beefs, but beliefs that people hold strongly? Even though a decision about 
what rules of yustice to adopt will have more practical significance, I see no reason 
to think that this question ıs relevant only to the political part of philosophy and 
not to other areas such as the metaphysics of time or the supposed existence of 
moral properties It 1s an admirable feature of this whole volume that the reader is 
frequently made to think about such questions of general interest 


Uniwersity of Kent at Canterbury SIMON KIRCHIN 


Children, Family and the State By Davin Arcuarp (Aldershot Ashgate, 2003 Pp xm + 
190 Price £45 00 h/b, £15 99 p/b) 


David Archard has for a long time stood out as a compassionate and reasonable 
voice in the moral philosophy of childhood, arguing powerfully for a humane 
balance between, on the one hand, greater respect for the choices and autonomy of 
children, and on the other, greater recognition of the responsibility of societies and 
families for children’s welfare and the protection of their mterests 

In his mportant earlier book, Children, Rights and Childhood (London Routledge, 
1993), Archard explored arguments in favour of and agamst according children 
increased rights He considered the development of the historical concept of child- 
hood and the relative merits of arguments for child ‘liberation’ (which press the 
claim that children ought to be accorded all the same nghts as adults), and argu- 
ments based on the responsibilities of adults for children as ‘caretakers’ of their 
interests and welfare In the end, Archard comes down ın favour of what he calls a 
‘modest collectivism’ as a way of meeting the need both to care for and to empower 
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children In any society, he argues, the valuation and understanding of childhood 
and of adulthood are necessarily interdependent The character of adult society will 
derive from the ways ın which its children are brought up, and the society’s child- 
rearing practices will themselves reflect the society’s values and priorities 

Archard proposes that the way in which a society thinks about and acts towards 
its children should be determined by three core values equality, democracy and 
collectivism By ‘collectivism’ he refers to two things First, he means that, at least to 
some extent, society as opposed to parents and familhes should assume responsibility 
for child rearmg Secondly, he means that education and child-rearmg should aim 
to inculcate a collectivist ethic, 1e , should stress the umportance of co-operation, 
equality, non-competitiveness and membership of a wider society By arguing for a 
‘modest collectivism’ m both senses, Archard comes to four practical conclusions 
First, there should be a significant increase ın the collective (that 1s, ‘social’) assump- 
tion of responsibility for child care Secondly, there should be diffusion of different 
models of parenting Thirdly, measures should be taken to increase society’s valua- 
tion of children and childhood per se Fourthly, there should be a sigmficant exten- 
sion of children’s hberty rights (e g , lowering the age at which children can vote and 
exercise sexual choice) 

In Children, Family and the State Archard develops these ideas further Both books 
are characterized by his deep scepticism about the idea of natural parental rights 
and duties, and about the idea that the family 1s entitled to a broad protected 
privacy Archard argues that one of the benefits of his approach 1s that children 
would be ‘brought more mto the pubhc domain and out of the private shadows of 
the family’, and that this would offer mcreased protection from abuse and greater 
assurance of promotion of children’s interests 

The conclusions of Children, Rights and Childhood thus prompted two questions 
What are the appropriate relationships between the roles of the state, the family and 
the child ın the raising of children? And what responsibilities and mghts do each of 
these roles bring with them? It 1s to these questions that Archard turns here 

Children, Family and the State 1s written as an mtroductory academic text, but 
Archard begins by reminding the reader that arguments about children’s rights are 
not merely a theoretical matter ‘How we treat our children ıs a profoundly 
revealing index of our society’s character’ (p xm) What follows 1s an excellent guide 
to the discussion of issues about children, the family and the state and of the rela- 
tionships between them ın contemporary political and social philosophy It 1s 
divided into three chapters The first, on childhood, explores the concept of child- 
ren’s nights agaist the background of a discussion of rights theory and of what ıt 
means to be a mghts holder Archard suggests that at the heart of the issue of 
children’s rights there ıs a tension between concern for the child’s best interests and 
the belief that children ought to have a voice ın decisions affecting their own lives In 
addition to providing an wluminating exploration of this landscape, the chapter also 
covers a great deal of other ground It includes, for instance, an assessment of the 
communitarian argument that to mtroduce ‘rights talk’ into the context of the family 
risks undermining the very features of good family hfe (e g, love) that make well 
functioning families possible 
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In his second chapter, on the family, Archard begins by recognizing that most 
children will inevitably continue to be brought up in the context of a family Since 
this 1s so, any account of the appropriate framework for raising children must focus 
on the rights and responsibilities of parents and families Archard argues that whilst 
it might be in a child’s interest to be raised ın a family, ıt 1s not clear that this means 
that adults have any mghts over their children He also argues against the influential 
idea that children are somehow the property of their parents, and argues that if 
parents and the family can be said to have any rights at all in relation to their 
children, this can only be on the grounds of the interests of these children 

This does not mean that parents must always ‘do the best’ for their children, but 
1t does imply that parents must provide a minimum acceptable standard of care 
And this in turn ımphes that parents may lose such rights as they have where they 
fail to act in the best interests of their children, or where a child’s interests could best 
be met elsewhere by another mechanism (e g , school) In his final chapter Archard 
suggests that the state therefore has a key role ın the protection of the interests of 
children, and that the state has an terest ın ensuring that the current generation 
of children are prepared for their role as the future generation’s functioning adults 
Taken together, these arguments suggest, Archard claims, a crucial role for the state 
in child rearmg He then goes on to explore what this might mean m practice and 
how it relates to the roles of parents and of children themselves 

This 1s an extremely well written and accessible troduction to the moral philo- 
sophy of childhood, and also an important contribution to the field Archard’s pro- 
vocative and humane account of the mterrelated mghts and responsibilities of 
children, their families and the state should be required reading for anyone working 
m social policy If the book does have a weakness, it 1s that it does not really address 
the global dimension of child poverty and abuse In his troduction Archard 
reminds us that in the world at large many children live in desperate poverty, are 
dened even a basic education and die needlessly from starvation or from treatable 
diseases What are the responsibilities of states (both developed and ‘developing’) 
and of mternational organizations ın relation to such children? Nevertheless, 
Archard’s approach has, I think, a great deal to say about how we should thnk 
about our responsibilities and the responsibilities of states, m relation to what is 
effectively a global crisis of childhood 


St Cross College, Oxford MICHAEL PARKER 
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Robert Stecker’s Interpretation and Construction 1s 1s a major work on a central topic 
in aesthetics A model of clarity, fair-mmded reasonableness and sophisticated 
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argument, ıt deserves wide attention and favourable discussion Stecker approaches 
the interpretation of intentional behaviour and its products (the intentional domain) 
by assessing the role of two fundamentally different outlooks the view that mter- 
pretations discover truths about their objects (historicism), and the view that 
interpretations create or alter their objects (constructivism) He argues that while 
there are circumstances where each captures what an interpretation 1s doing, there 
are others ın which neither does 

The multiplicity of questions and aims of interpretation umphes that there may be 
several acceptable interpretations of the same item Thus critical practice tries some- 
tumes to identify the intentions artists express ın works, sometumes to achieve 
something else, such as value maximization Furthermore, ‘some interpretations aim 
to find an understanding of a difficult work without claiming that it 1s either the 
intended way of taking the work or the only way Some seek out a meaning that 
the work could have (or could have had) for a certain sort of audience Others 
attempt to identify how the work would be understood against the backdrop of 
certain large ideas or theories such as those of Freud, Marx or those of some 
feminists’ (p 35) All these are legitumate aims of criticism 

As regards the meaning of a work of art, Stecker defends a ‘unified’ view where 
the artist’s intentions are successfully realized, they determine the work’s meaning, 
and where they are not, conventions and practices of language and the artworld do 
the job Interpretations are to be evaluated ın relation to ther aims Their am m 
some cases permits, indeed, requires them to be evaluated for truth or falsity, 
in others not The former include those that aim to discover what an artist does in a 
work There 1s one complex truth about what the artist does in a work ın virtue of 
his intentions, conventions ın place at the time of creation, and the historical context 
of production, but there may be a plurality of acceptable interpretations that do not 
aim to discover what the artist does in the work 

The interpretation relation 1s two-place, not, as 1s sometimes claimed, three-place 
involving an iitial tem, an interpretation, and an object-as-nterpreted The 
objects of art mterpretation are artworks or aspects of artworks Artworks are onto- 
logically diverse, but the identity of a given work partly depends on the historical 
context in which ıt 1s created Some musical and hterary works are context-sensitive 
structural types, while other works, such as paintings and some sculptures, are 
physical objects Against the views that artworks are structures mdicated or made 
normative, Stecker argues that they are structures (sometimes abstract, sometimes 
material) n use 

Radical constructivism holds that interpretations create a new object distinct 
from themselves and from what was initally interpreted The view has been 
defended by clams about the way thought ıs mediated by conceptual schemes, 
about the parity of crıtıcs and artists, and about the way mterpretations can receive 
uptake even when mistaken Moderate constructivism holds that a work’s meaning 
changes after its creation by the artist It faces this dilemma either mterpretations 
make statements that are truth-valued, or they do not If they do, then when they 
are true, their objects already have the properties attributed to them, while if 
they are false, their objects do not have those properties and will not acquire them in 
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virtue of such false ascription If they do not have a truth-value, they must be 
commands, recommendations, and the like, but these cannot change artworks In 
trying to dodge this dilemma, constructivists often argue that artworks are inde- 
terminate, and that interpretations complete or alter the work But artworks are not 
ontologically indeterminate, even if some are vague or represent fictional entities 
which are necessarily incomplete These facts explain how ıt 1s possible for different 
mterpretations to be compatible with the work without thereby implying any change 
im its identity 

Some examples offered in favour of historical constructivism are handled as 
follows baroque works were baroque in virtue of the features they possessed at their 
creation, but the property of bang baroque was not then available for thought The 
Kafkaesque features of Gogol’s stories were always present, though calling these 
features Kafkaesque now can make them more salient A work does not become m- 
fluential until ıt later affects another piece, but there 1s no reason to take its being 
influential as a meaning (aesthetic) property of the work In none of these cases is 
there a subsequent change in the work’s meaning properties, because either the 
property was present at the outset or it was not a meaning property 

A final chapter considers relativism, which seems to offer an explanation for 
constructivism The main evidence for relativism, irresolvable disagreements, 1s 
unconvincing, however Pluralism in critical judgements about art can be explamed 
by the fact that we interpret with different aims, and the incompatibility of different 
interpretations ıs exaggerated For example, ıt can be true that the work may be 
seen this way and that, and exploring this possibility might be the arm the nter- 
pretation takes on, even if it 1s not true that the work could mean both this and that 
The relativism that ıs true ın art criticism 1s innocuous the standards of acceptability 
of such interpretations are relative to their aims 

Imagination, Philosophy, and the Arts 1s a collection of previously unpublished essays 
The first section, which I found the most mteresting, deals with emotional responses 
to fictions In an excellent opening chapter Berys Gaut defends the view that genu- 
ine emotions can involve cognitive attitudes other than belief He argues that 
responses to fictions need not be irrational, for they may satisfy (among others) the 
following sort of condition the rationality of fear of objects believed to exist requires 
one to believe they are dangerous, the rationality of fear of objects merely mmagined 
to exist requires one (correctly) to umagine that they are dangerous Stacie Friend in 
effect challenges Gaut’s claim that fictions satisfy the above condition, preferring the 
view that responses not founded on belief are conceptually distinct from real 
emotions This view, unlike the alternative, allows us to explain why beliefs and re- 
sponses in the context of a fichon are quarantined from our ordinary behefs and 
emotional stocks Peter Goldie reaches the opposite conclusion He argues that 
engagement with non-actual events, whether they are fictional or real life (as in 
memories, counterfactual reasoning, daydreams), involves the umaginative adoption 
of either an internal or an external perspective on a narrative Because we respond 
to real-life, non-actual events with real emotions, ıt must be that we respond to 
fictions ın the same way Finally, Matthew Kieran argues that wmagination, 
construed as simulation, 1s not as central to appreciating literature as some authors 
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have suggested In particular, sympathy 1s a state or condition constituted by an 
attitude of concern for others for their own sake Empathy 1s one way we might get 
to sympathy, but ıs neither necessary nor sufficient for ıt Moreover, empathy does 
not require simulation 

The second section covers the relation of truth and the mmagination Derek 
Matravers considers whether we can magme the principles of morality to be 
different ın a fiction from how they are ın the actual world He argues that we are 
resistant to doing so, because of limitations we impose on the authority of the story’s 
narrator to claim knowledge that a different morality obtains Kathleen Stock 
argues, ın opposition to Tamar Gendler, that we cannot imagine the conceptually 
mmpossible, though she agrees that it can appear otherwise In her chapter, Gendler 
counters the view that pretence differs from belief in its motivational force but not in 
its content, by observing that what ıs imagined may differ systematically from what 
1s believed ın its potential to remain deeply unspecified and to mvolve contradictory 
content According to Eileen John, detailed, ndividualizing thoughts ın fictions can 
be important to counterfactual and causal reasoning, affective responses, context- 
establishing, and certam kinds of experimental and open-ended thmking Roman 
Bonzon argues that aesthetic experiential content is the only kind of moral content 
that hterary works contain as works of art In other words, the moral content of a 
literary work will be relevant to ıt as a hterary work only if it 1s relevant to some 
aesthetic concept which our experience of the work requires us to employ And 
James Shelley proposes that the enjoyment of tragedy comes from the resolution of a 
tension between desire and reality in favour of reality Tragedy hberates us from 
a world in which reality has been thwarted by desire, replacing it with a world in 
which reality prevails 

In the third section, which covers the sensory magination, many of the essays 
aim to correct a common bias towards a propositional over a perceptual view of the 
imagination Christopher Willams suggests that as ıt 1s deployed in aesthetic experi- 
ence, the imagination comes closer to the perceptual model Recognizing this may 
rehabilitate core aspects of aesthetic attitude theory and the notion of psychical 
distance, he clams Dominic McIver Lopes too argues that the proper appreciation 
of pictures involves experiential states of the kind that go into perceiving, not just the 
propositional attitude of make-believe 

In a subtle and sophisticated chapter, David Davies develops and extends ob- 
Jections raised by Richard Allen and Dom Lopes to Gregory Currie’s account of the 
experience of film This culminates in a description of three kinds of medium 
awareness (a) awareness that one is witnessing an x-representation while watching 
x in the movie, (b) awareness understood as a feature of how we (occurrently) 
think about a film, and (c) a perceptual experience of seemg something as an 
x-representation, rather than seeing ıt as an x 

In other essays, Melissa Zinkin suggests that Kant’s theory of the transcendental 
imagination, as the faculty that determines tme, accounts better for the experience 
of films than do contemporary analytic cognitive and psychoanalytic theories Saam 
‘Trivedi demes that there is any sense m which ‘sad’ could be predicated hterally of 
music, and rejects the view that musical expressiveness 1s to be explained ın terms 
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of metaphor or the arousal of the listener He suggests that in hearmg music as 
expressive we imagine a persona whose expression ıt ıs Robert Hopkins asks how 
sculptural and pictorial representation differ He takes up a suggestion by Susanne 
Langer sculpture creates a ‘virtual space’ by leading viewers umaginatively to 
organize the gallery space around it via their sense of the potential for movement 
and action of what the sculpture represents 

In a scrappy Afterword, Gregory Currie defends the relevance of simulation 
theory to understanding literature, allowing that what 1s to be simulated very often 1s 
not characters’ mental states but belief ın the propositions made fictional by the 
work Currie argues that responses to fictions are continuous with other responses to 
what 1s umagined, and thereby are better typed as real emotions than as some other 
species of affect He suggests that umaginative resistance to fictional moralities 
different from our own stems from the way in which mmagining that one 1s rational 
tends to collapse simply into being rational And in questioning some applications of 
evolutionary theory to aesthetics, he suggests that the imagination 1s too flexible and 
far-reaching to be modular, and that claims for a big bang in human creativity 
around 40,000 Bc are exaggerated Though he makes passing reference to preceding 
chapters, this closing address would have been more satisfactory had it concerned 
itself with surveying and responding to the arguments of the book as a whole 

Overall, this 1s a very strong collection on a topic important not only in aesthetics 
but ın philosophy of mind and cognitive studies too All the key positions and issues 
are debated ın an engaging and informative way Also, the editors are to be 
congratulated for includmg fine contributions from many authors of the emerging 
generation of aestheticians Nevertheless, the absence of some significant figures 1s 
unfortunate This applies above all to Kendall Walton, whose views are discussed 
throughout 

As the editors of The Creation of Art rightly note, creativity has received rather little 
attention from contemporary analytic philosophers of art This collection of new 
essays aims to repair the deficit Three stood out for me Peter Lamarque describes 
how to create fictional characters, and en route dismisses the view that they are time- 
less and eternal types or objects They are types imitiated by contextually situated 
authors m a fictional narrative, and they possess an identity that 1s mterest-relative 
In creating characters, the author must provide means for individuating them, so 
that they can be indicated by mdexicals David Novitz rejects the possibility of 
causal and biological accounts of creativity, since these would overlook its social 
aspects, as do theories stressing the uniqueness or eccentricity of genius According 
to him, creativity involves a surprismg combination of elements that 1s intended to 
be of real value to some people, that is, he acknowledges that the value of a creative 
act can be instrumental, not only ıntrınsıc And he stresses moral constraints on our 
use of the notion of creativity an immoral act intended to harm cannot be creative 
Berys Gaut explores the connection between creativity and imagining, which can 
involve either entertainmg propositions or pseudo-perceptual experiences Imagna- 
tion 1s especially apt as a vehicle for creativity because ıt is free of commitments to 
behefs and actions, which allows for surprising yet apt connections to be drawn 
between diverse domains 
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Historically, the 1dea of human creativity and the accompanying notions of 
originality and gemus came to prominence m the eighteenth century Paul Guyer 
records how Kant took the idea of gemus as a talent for discovery, and added the 
notion of expression of free play between imagmation and understanding The 
audience must recapitulate that free play, and may derive from the genius’ work 
rules for creation that lesser artists can follow As Ted Cohen observes, this shows 
that the audience need a touch of genius themselves as well as taste in appreciating 
the genius’ work He agrees with Kant that some forms of artistic genius cannot be 
reductively axiomatized, but faults Kant for assuming that scientists and mathe- 
maticians are not creative if their results can be expressed by logical proofs, since 
there 1s no reason to assume that the process of creation progressed as the proofs do 

Creativity 1s not to be explained by the occult operation of genius, according to 
Noel Carroll, but by how the artwork behaves against the background of tradition, 
which defines the norms, challenges and purposes which creativity must address 
The value of creative work ıs its contribution to influencing or clarifying the 
tradition Similarly, Stem Haugom Olsen debunks the idea that the creative artist 
must have an exceptional and unorthodox personality, stressing that creativity 1s 
inconceivable without rules and conventions Jerrold Levinson discusses Jon Elster’s 
Ulysses Unbound, which also emphasizes that creativity operates withm constraints 
Levinson takes the pomt, but notes that Elster under-emphasizes the art-historical 
significance of the creative artist’s achievements, and overlooks important differ- 
ences between works that do make a display of the fact that they are working under 
constraints and those that do not 

The three remaining essays are somewhat tangential to the mam theme Patrick 
Maynard analyses the pictorial elements that generate the representational charac- 
ter of hne drawings Paisley Livingston considers pentimenti, substantial elements of a 
painting which the artist goes on to reject and paint over, the appreciation of which 
imphes acceptance of some form of intentionalism in interpretation George Wilson 
argues that Josef von Sternberg’s late movies with Marlene Dietrich are not 
formulaic and hackneyed, but self-consciously exploit the conventions of the genre by 
simultaneously depicting Dietrich both ın her well known screen persona and as the 
character she plays 

This 1s a professional, solid collection, but ıt mamly covers familar territory, and 
consequently ıs unhkely to reignite interest m its subject The editors note the 
considerable research done on creativity by psychologists recently, but provide no 
discussion of ıt A philosophical critique of this experimental hterature would have 
added considerably to the book’s mterest 


Unwersity of Auckland STEPHEN DAVIES 
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EPISTEMOLOGICAL CONTEXTUALISM 
PROBLEMS AND PROSPECTS 


By MICHAEL BRADY AND DUNCAN PRITCHARD 


Epustemological contextuahsm has become one of the most important and undely discussed new 
proposals in the theory of knowledge This special issue contributes to the debate by bringing together 
some of the main participants to promde a state-of-the-art discussion of the proposal Here we offer a 
brief overnew of the contextualst position, describe some of the main lines of criticism that have been 
levelled against the view, and present a summary of each of the contributions to this collection 


I EPISTEMOLOGICAL ATTRIBUTOR CONTEXTUALISM 
THE FIRST WAVE 


One of the most ımportant movements m contemporary epistemology has 
been that of epistemological attributor contextualism Like all contextualist 
theses ın epistemology, this view holds that the epistemic status of a belief — 
typically, whether the target belief 1s an mstance of knowledge — can depend 
in a non-trivial way upon contextual factors More specifically, attributor 
contextualism (henceforth just ‘contextualism’) 1s primarily a linguistic thesis, 
an that it holds that ‘knows’ is a context-sensitive term in the following sense 
assertions of sentences involving this term will vary ın thei truth-value 
depending upon the context of the person making the asserton ‘This 1s why the 
view 1s known as atinbutor contextualism, in order to emphasize the fact that 
1t 1s the context of the person making the assertion that 1s umportant to 
epistemic status, rather than, where this 1s different, the context of the sub- 
ject who 1s being ascribed knowledge (For simplicity, we here focus on 
attributor contextualism about ‘knows’ rather than on related contextualist 
theses regarding other epistemic terms, such as ‘justified’ or ‘warranted’ ) 
Accordingly, two people could both simultaneously assert that, say, ‘John 
knows that Parts ıs the capital of France’, and be m agreement on every 
relevant epistemological fact about John, and yet one could be speaking 
truly and the other falsely because their respective assertions are made in 
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different contexts where ‘knows’ 1s governed by different standards, and thus 
where the proposition asserted ın each case 1s different ! 

The historical basis for contextualism of this variety can be found in the 
writings of a number of philosophers, such as Austin and Wittgenstem ? It 
was not, however, until David Lewis’ work on how to keep the score in a 
language game that we have the beginnings of the first real account of what 
a context-sensitive account of ‘knows’ might look lke and how it can be 
applied to some of the perennial problems of epistemology 3 Lewis’ work 
gave impetus to a number of philosophers at the vanguard of the first wave 
of attributor contextualism, a group which included as central figures Keith 
DeRose and Stewart Cohen, and Lewis himself also returned to the fray to 
spell out the details of his particular variant on this thesis + Although there 
are important differences between the positions advocated by Lewis, 
DeRose and Cohen, what 1s common to these views 1s the general idea that 
the contextualist thesis presents us with the best way of accommodating the 
hnguistic data regarding our use of epistemic terms, while also offering a 
neat and compelling resolution to various epistemological problems, such as 
the problem of radical scepticism 

It 1s worth looking at this last claim in more detail, since much of the at- 
traction of the contextualist view has tended to le ın its response to the 
sceptic Consider the following sceptical argument, where ‘e’ 1s some para- 
digm ‘everyday’ proposition which we would all take ourselves to know 
(such as that one 1s presently seated), and ‘sł? 1s a sceptical hypothesis (such 
as the ‘brain ın a vat’ hypothesis) which 1s mconsistent with e 


Sı I don’t know that not-sh 
S2 IfI don’t know that not-sh, then I don’t know e 
SC I don’t know e 


1 See S Cohen, ‘Contextualism and Skepticism’, Philosophical Issues, 10 (2000), pp 94-107, 
atp 94, for a neat presentation of this point 

2 See JL Austin, ‘Other Minds’, Proceedings of the Anstotehan Socety, Supp Vol 20 (1946), 
pp 148-87, L Wittgenstemn, On Certainty, ed GEM Anscombe and GH von Wnght (Ox- 
ford Blackwell, 1969) Vanants on the contextualist thesis can also be found (sometimes ın just 
a suggestive form) ın the following texts A Goldman, ‘Discrimmation and Perceptual Know- 
ledge’, Journal of Philosophy, 73 (1976), pp 771-91, GC Stine, ‘Skepticism, Relevant 
Alternatives, and Deductive Closure’, Philosophical Studs, 29 (1976), pp 249-61, DB Annus, 
‘A Contextuahst Theory of Justification’, Amercan Philosophical Quarterly, 15 (1978), pp 213~-19, 
F Dretske, ‘The Pragmatic Dimension of Knowledge’, Philosophical Studies, 40 (1981), 
Pp 363-78, M Wilhams, Unnatural Doubts Epıstemological Realism and the Basis of Scepticism 
(Oxford Blackwell, 1991) 

3 See D Lewis, ‘Scorekeeping in a Language Game’, Joumal of Philosophical Logic, 8 (1979), 
PP 339-59 

4 See K DeRose, ‘Solving the Skeptical Problem’, Philosophical Renew, 104 (1995), pp 1-52, 
Cohen, ‘Contextualism and Skepticism’, Lewis, ‘Elusive Knowledge’, Australasian Journal of 


Philosophy, 74 (1996), pp 549-67 
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Famously, some have responded to this argument either by simply denymg 
(S1) or by denying (S2) via a rejection of the principle that knowledge 1s 
closed under known entailment (the ‘closure’ principle) on which (S2) 
appears to depend (very roughly, closure holds that 1f one knows one pro- 
position, such as e, and one knows that this entails a second proposition, 
such as not-sh, then one also knows the second proposition, ın this case 
not-sh) 5 Neither manceuvre 1s particularly compelling, however, since both 
(S1) and the closure principle are highly intuitive Accordingly, rejecting 
these premises seems tantamount to large-scale epistemological revisionism 
This 1s what makes the alternative diagnosis of the sceptical problem offered 
by contextualism so attractive, since ıt holds out the promise of resolving this 
difficulty without having to engage in revisionism of this sort 

According to contextualism, what ıs happening here 1s a shift m the 
context which brings about a shift ın the epistemic standards demanded of 
an agent before that agent can be truly said to have knowledge In partı- 
cular, the idea 1s that ın quotidian contexts the epistemic standards will be 
low, thereby ensuring that assertions of ascription sentences (1e , sentences 
which ascribe knowledge to an agent) will tend to be true This accounts for 
why we find (SC) so counter-intuitive, since normally the assertion of an 
ascription sentence regarding an e-type proposition will tend to express a 
truth Moreover, since closure holds, it follows that our possession of 
knowledge of e-type propositions relative to the epistemic standards in play 
ın quotidian contexts will be accompanied (provided we know the relevant 
entailment at least) by knowledge of the denials of sceptical hypotheses, 
contra (S1) 

In contrast, in more demanding contexts, such as contexts ın which 
the sceptical problem ıs at issue, the epistemic standards will rise, so that 
assertions of ascription sentences will now no longer tend to be true 
Accordingly, ıt wll now be true to say that we lack knowledge of the demals 
of sceptical hypothesis, which 1s the intuition driving (S1), and relative to 
these standards an assertion of the sceptical conclusion, (SC), will hkewise be 
true also, so there 1s no tension with closure here either The contextualist 
therefore has a powerful diagnosis of the problem of scepticism — one that 
accommodates both sceptical and anti-sceptical intuitions while retaining 
the highly mtuitive closure principle for knowledge 


5 The first tactic of simply denying (S1) 1s often called the ‘Moorean’ anti-sceptical strategy, 
since it shares certam features with the response to scepticism offered by GE Moore See 
Moore, ‘A Defence of Common Sense’, Contemporary British Philosophy (2nd series), ed JH 
Murhead (London Allen and Unwm, 1925), and ‘Proof of an External World’, Proceedings of the 
Bntish Academy, 25 (1939), pp 273-300 For the main discussions of the second tactic of deny- 
ing the closure principle, see Dretske, ‘Epistemic Operators’, Journal of Philosophy, 67 (1970), 
pp 1007-23, R Nozick, Philosophical Explanations (Oxford UP, 1981) 
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In general, the contextualist strategy has been to use this thesis about the 
context-sensitivity of ‘knows’ to capture the intuitions we have regarding 
the varying conditions under which we deem ıt appropriate to ascribe (or 
deny) knowledge It seems, for example, that where there ıs a lot at stake in 
an ascription, the standards that the subject needs to meet in order to be 
truly ascribed knowledge rise accordingly, and contextualism 1s clearly in 
a strong position to accommodate this intuition Moreover, by taking seri- 
ously the apparent context-sensitivity of epistemic terms, contextualists have 
argued that this view can be employed to cast ight on a number of other 
central issues in epistemology aside from the sceptical problem, such as, for 
example, the lottery puzzle It 1s thus little wonder that contextualism has so 
quickly become one of the most discussed positions m contemporary 
epistemology, 1f not in philosophy as a whole 


II REACTIONS AND REFINEMENTS 


Inevitably, this first wave of work on contextualism was followed by the first 
wave of critique Although this is not at all an exhaustive list, one can regard 
the first wave of criticism as focused on the following three issues 


1 The contextualist claim that we are able to know the denials of sceptical 
hypotheses ın undemanding contexts 

2 The mtellectual adequacy of the contextualist response to scepticism 
The lnguistic basis for contextualism, ın particular, whether the 
linguistic “data’ could not be better accounted for by a non-contextualist 
(le, mvariantist) view 


The first problem concerns the unusual status of our knowledge of the 
denials of sceptical hypotheses on the contextualist view It is essential to 
contextualism that we are able to possess this knowledge, since, short of 
surrendering to scepticism at any rate, the retention of closure will demand 
it The problem 1s that this putative knowledge has an odd standing accord- 
ing to this theory, since although ıt ıs possessed, one can apparently never 
truly assert a sentence which ascribes this knowledge, since in raising the 
sceptical possibility im this way one raises the epistemic standards, thereby 
making what ıs asserted false At the very least, then, it seems to be a 
consequence of contextualism that epistemologists, who are concerned with 
problems like this as a matter of course, are rarely able to know very much ê 

§ At least unless we can make sense of Lewis’ suggestion that we are ‘compartmental:zed’ 
thinkers, such that one ‘compartment’ 1s able to know a great deal even while a second 


‘compartment’, that which 1s concerned with the sceptical problem, knows next to nothing 
See Lewis, ‘Elusive Knowledge’ 
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A related problem 1s that 1f we can make sense of the idea that we are 
able to know the denials of sceptical hypotheses, then it 1s far from clear why 
we would also want to endorse contextualism After all, the rejection of (S1) 
will by itself suffice to block the sceptical argument, regardless of whether it 1s 
allied to a contextualist thesis Remember that the problem with (S1) wasn’t 
that while we approximate to meeting the standards necessary for know- 
ledge, in this case we don’t quite meet them, but rather that this 1s the sort of 
proposition that it 1s wnpossible for creatures hke us to know, whatever 
incremental umprovements we might make to our epistemic positions Thus 
it 1s far from clear that merely lowering the epistemic standards for know- 
ledge will do the trick And note that if this does do the trick — if the problem 
here 1s simply that we don’t quite meet austere sceptical epistemic standards 
— then this invites the thought that perhaps the moral to be drawn 1s not that 
we should regard ‘knows’ as a context-sensitive term, but rather that we 
should resist the move to the sceptic’s austere epistemic standards and insist 
instead on evaluating assertions of ascription sentences relative to more 
relaxed quotidian epistemic standards (in every context) 7 

As we just noted, the contextualist treatment of scepticism seems to leave 
the contextualist with a mute response to the sceptic, since the challenge 1s 


1 


always, by its very nature, posed ın a sceptical context where assertions of |: 


ascription sentences will tend to be false This sort of difficulty for the view 
has led many to question the intellectual adequacy of the contextualist anti- 
sceptical thesis Indeed, since the contextualist allows that it 1s the sceptic 
who ıs working with the higher epistemic standards, it is easy to see why 
some commentators have claimed that the contextuahst ‘resolution’ to 
scepticism leaves one with the uneasy feeling that, strictly speaking, we don’t 
have knowledge after all, it’s just that 1t’s OK (though strictly speaking false) 
to say that we do when we are speaking loosely ın quotidian conversational 
contexts In short, the worry here is that contextualism seems to leave the 
door open to infallibilism of the sort defended ın early work by Peter Unger, 
where ‘knows’, rather than being treated as a context-sensitive term, 1s m 
fact treated as an absolute term such that no one, strictly speaking, ever has 
any knowledge, since the standards demanded for knowledge possession 
(nfallibility) are so strong that no one can ever meet them 8 

7 For more on this problem, see D Pritchard, ‘Recent Work on Radical Skepticism’, 
American Philosophical Quarterly, 39 (2002), pp 215-57, m §6 Crispin Wnght also explores this 
problem for the contextualist treatment of scepticism ın his contribution to this volume 

8 See P Unger, ‘A Defence of Skepticism’, Philosophical Renew, 80 (1971), pp 198-219, and 
Ignorance (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1975) In more recent work Unger has argued for the 
weaker thesis that there 1s no way of adjudicating between a contextualist account of ‘knows’ 
which enables us to avoid scepticism, and an infalhbilist non-contextualist account which does 


not Accordingly, we are in no better position as regards the sceptical problem, since we still 
have no reason not to be sceptics See Unger, Philosophical Relatwity (Oxford Blackwell, 1984) 
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A similar problem in this regard 1s that while the early contextualist views 
were very clear about how the standards for knowledge could be raised so 
that ıt was no longer possible to assert ascription sentences truly, ıt wasn’t at 
all clear what would be involved in lowering the standards again afterwards 
so that assertions of these same ascription sentences would now express 
truths This ıs the so-called problem of ‘epistemic descent’, and ıt 1s crucial 
that contextualists have an account of such descent if they are to explain 
how those who have actively considered the sceptical problem can, once 
they engage once more in normal quotidian contexts, return to asserting 
ascription sentences truly as they did before 9 

This last issue relates to the third type of problem mutually raised for 
contextualists, which concerns the linguistic basis of the view The challenge 
here 1s to specify just how conversational factors can alter the epistemic stan- 
dards ın play, and do so ın a way that does not offend against the linguistic 
data For example, in the case of epistemic descent just described, it seems 
that what the contextualist predicts ın terms of linguistic behaviour 1s will- 
ingness on the part of the agent (1) to assert the relevant ascription sentence 
ın a quotidian conversational context, (u) to assert the negation of this 
ascription sentence once the agent moves into the sceptical conversational 
context (1e, to say that the target subject doesn’t have the knowledge that 
was previously ascribed to her), and (m) to go back to asserting the original 
ascription sentence when the quotidian conversational context returns On 
the face of 1t, however, this prediction 1s not borne out by the linguistic data 
In general, we would not treat someone as a good ‘asserter’ if she altered her 
assertions merely in the light of conversational factors in this way 10 

More generally, a further hne of critique in this regard has concerned 
whether the apparent context-sensitivity of ‘knows’ could not be simply 
accommodated within a Gricean picture On this view, certain assertions 
become unassertable as the conversational context changes — perhaps be- 
cause, for example, the new conversational context means that the assertion 
now carries different conversational implicatures, ones which are now 
mostly false — even though they do not shift ın their truth-value It could be, 
for example, that ıt 1s conversationally inappropriate to say that one knows 
that one ıs not the victim of a sceptical hypothesis, even though this 1s ın fact 
true, because of what this assertion would imply !! 


9 For a development of this lme of critique, see Pritchard, ‘Contextualism, Skepticism, and 
the Problem of Epistemic Descent’, Dralechca, 55 (2001), pp 327-49 

10 For more on this pomt, see Pntchard, ‘Contextualsm, Skepticism and Warranted 
Assertability Manceuvres’, in J Kerm-Campbell, M O’Rourke and H Silverstein (eds), Know- 
ledge and Skepticism (MIT Press, forthcoming) 

1 For the first sustamed development of this sort of objection, see P Rystew, ‘The Context- 
Sensitivity of Knowledge Attributions’, Nods, 35 (2001), pp 477-514 
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Relatedly, contextualism has come under pressure from an alternative 
account, known as ‘subject-sensitive mvarantsm’ (SSI), which has been 
proposed by John Hawthorne and Jason Stanley !2 Whereas contextualism 
holds that it 1s the context of the person making the assertion that 1s 
umportant to the truth-value of a knowledge ascription, SSI denies this and 
maintains instead that epistemic status depends upon the context of the 
subject In particular, SSI holds that ıt 1s the salience of error possibilities ¢o 
the subject that determines whether or not she knows some proposition, rather 
than the salience of such possibilities to the ascriber In this way, proponents 
of SSI reinterpret the phenomenon of context-sensitivity so as to avoid a 
contextualist conclusion Moreover, supporters of SSI maintain that the 
evidence from ordinary language no more supports a contextualist construal 
of such sensitivity than ıt supports a subject-sensitive invariantist reading 
Contextualists thus owe us an explanation as to why we should be 
contextualists rather than mvariantists of this sort. 


IU CONTEXTUALISM AND ANTI-CONTEXTUALISM 
THE NEW WAVE 


The recent work on contextualism has seen contextualists refine and de- 
velop their view 1n response to objections of this sort, and has also seen those 
unsympathetic to contextualism develop their critiques as a result This 
special issue represents a broad cross-section of this new wave of debate 
about contextualism 

The first two papers focus on the critique of contextualism raised by 
Hawthorne and Stanley, and hence on the relative merits of contextualism 
versus SSI In the first of these papers, “The Ordinary Language Basis for 
Contextualism, and the New Invariantism’, Keith DeRose argues that the 
linguistic data support contextualism over this rival approach DeRose 1s 
concerned to set the contextualist project squarely within the tradition of 
‘ordinary language’ philosophy, as exemplified in the work of Austin, and 
argues that the best grounds for contextualism concerning knowledge 
attributions come from how knowledge-attributing (and knowledge-denying) 
sentences are used in ordinary non-philosophical talk (DeRose thinks ıt best 
to put the sceptical problem to one side, largely because it 1s not clear what 
to make of disagreements ın the sceptical case, but also because ıt 1s 
important that contextualism can be motivated on grounds that are 
independent of this problem) Building on his earher work, but gomg 


12 See especially, J Hawthorne, Knowledge and Loitenes (Oxford UP, 2004), J Stanley, ‘On the 
Linguistic Basis for Contextualism’, Philosophical Studies, 119 (2004), pp 119-46 
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beyond ıt in key respects, DeRose identifies various aspects of ordinary 
language use and explams why they provide such strong support for 
contextualism 

He then turns his attention to the rival SSI account, and the support this 
position 1s thought to receive from certain judgements ordinary speakers are 
allegedly inclined to make about how the contents of various assertions 
relate to one another DeRose argues that the linguistic data do not leave 
the two rival positions in an zmpasse, as Hawthorne and Stanley clam, but in 
fact provide much greater support for contextualism 

In ‘Knowledge, Speaker and Subject’, Stewart Cohen also defends 
contextualism agaist SSI Cohen begins by discussing how contextualism 
attempts to resolve the lottery paradox, and then goes on to consider an 
objection to contextualism, due to Hawthorne and Stanley, to the effect that 
it cannot account for how ‘knows’ functions in propositional-attitude 
reports Cohen argues that on closer analysis this objection does not hold 
water, and after comparing contextualism with Hawthorne and Stanley’s 
alternative proposal for resolving the lottery paradox, concludes that the 
latter falls short of providing a satisfactory resolution Cohen thus concludes 
that contextualism has significant advantages over SSI when it comes to 
accommodating our epistemic intuitions 

The third paper m this collection also focuses on the debate between 
contextualists and mvariantists, but seeks to defend msenstéwe invariantism 
against both contextualism and SSI In ‘Contextualism, Subyect-Sensitive 
Invariantism and Knowledge of Knowledge’, Timothy Williamson argues 
that insensitive invariantism has the explanatory resources to accommodate 
the standard cases used to support both contextualism and SSI, and 
concludes that the usual motivation offered for these theories 1s undermined 

Williamson begins by arguing that although contextualism and SSI rely 
upon a principle of charity in their interpretation of assertions mvolving 
epistemic terms, neither approach satisfies this principle fully, m which case 
insensitive invariantism should not be dismissed (as ıt usually ıs) on the 
grounds that it alone violates such a principle Since all theories are 
committed to the view that speakers make systematic errors n using 
epistemic terms, the choice between the theories might seem now to rest on 
how well they can explain such errors Williamson proceeds to sketch how 
msensitive invaniantism can explain the ‘illusion of ignorance’ surrounding 
our demials of knowledge ın high standards contexts by appealing to psycho- 
logical bias caused by salience effects One posstbihty is that the 
psychological salience of high practical costs or vivid sceptical scenarios 
focuses our attention on certain error possibilities in such a way as to give 
rise to psychological bias effects Wilhamson argues that a more plausible 
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proposal emerges once we focus on the propriety of employing our 
knowledge in practical reasoning On the face of ıt, this shift of focus would 
seem to favour contextualism and SSI, since while ıt ıs appropriate from a 
practical standpoint to rely on one’s knowledge ın low standards contexts, 1t 
becomes too risky to rely on the same propositions when the stakes are 
raised and standards become high Wilhamson argues, however, that a 
proposition can be an appropriate premise to use 1n practical reasoning even 
though one 1s not in a position to know that it 1s appropriate, and so 
maimtams that one can therefore know somethmg without beng in a 
position to know that one knows ıt On Wilhamson’s view, this fact can be 
used to explain why we are mistakenly tempted to deny ascriptions of 
knowledge ın high standards contexts 

In ‘Contextuahsm and Scepticism Even-handedness, Factivity and Sur- 
reptitiously Raising Standards’, Crispin Wright offers two key strands of 
criticism against contextualist responses to scepticism The first argues that 
the factivity of knowledge ensures that contextualism ıs unable to man- 
tain the even-handed treatment of scepticism and anti-scepticism that it 
presents itself as offermg That ıs, Wnght mamtais that contextualist 
responses to scepticism are appealing, at least m part, because they seem to 
allow us to be sympathetic to both sides of the traditional scepticism/anti- 
scepticism debate, and to recover some truth in the assertions made by both 
parties Wright argues, however, that this ıs illusory, sınce closer examuina- 
tion of the role of factavity for knowledge indicates that the contextualist 1s m 
fact unable to maintain any such dialectical distance and thus must take 
sides in this debate after all 

The second strand of criticism that Wright levels against contextualist 
responses to scepticism 1s that they are unable to respond adequately to the 
main sceptical arguments This is because the contextualist diagnosis of 
the sceptical threat treats that threat as arising out of a ramng of the relevant 
epistemic standards, and yet, argues Wright, many of the key sceptical 
arguments do not trade on a raising of the epistemic standards at all 
Accordingly, contextualism 1s impotent at dealing with sceptical arguments 
of this sort 

The fifth paper in this special issue, Jessica Brown’s ‘Adapt or Die the 
Death of Invariantism?’, focuses on another issue of contextualism, namely, 
the question of whether the context-sensitivity of ‘knows’ can be straight- 
forwardly accommodated withm a Gricean picture, as a number of com- 
mentators have claimed !3 DeRose has argued against this view by clarming 
that there ıs no way of explainmg away the apparent context-sensitivity n 


13 See especially Rysiew, ‘The Context-Sensitivity of Knowledge Attributions’ 
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our usage of epistemic terms by solely appealing to the context-sensitivity of 
the assertability-conditions of sentences that employ those terms !4 It is this 
DeRosean thesis that Brown takes issue with 

Brown begins by noting that the classic argument for contextualism 
exploits the fact that 1t can seem intuitively correct to ascribe knowledge to a 
subject ın one context, but not in another, even though she 1s in the same 
epistemic position in both contexts In response, however, an invaniantist 
may exploit a warranted assertability manceuvre (or WAM) according to 
which the problematic intuitions reflect mere changes in the conversational 
propriety of the relevant assertions, rather than changes ın the truth- 
conditions of the sentences asserted Brown then focuses on DeRose’s attack 
on the possibility of an mvariantist WAM, noting first that his argument 
directly affects only classical invariantism, and not the more recently 
developed view of SSI Brown proceeds to consider DeRose’s use of the 
knowledge account of assertion, as popularized by Williamson, and claims 
(with Williamson in mind) that there ıs an important equivocation here 
regarding the notion of ‘warrant’ in play when one talks about ‘warranted’ 
assertions With these considerations outlined, Brown offers a classical 
invariantist theory of how one might understand the relevant linguistic data 
that works within any reasonable constraints we might place on a WAM 
On the basis of the linguistic data alone, then, the state of play as regards 
contextualism and invariantism as Brown sees ıt ıs one of unpasse rather than 
the default support for contextualism that DeRose claims 

In the final full-length paper im this issue, ‘A Sense of Occasion’, Charles 
Travis draws connections between epistemological contextualism and a 
different, although related, position in the philosophy of language He seeks 
to explain a view of knowledge which emerges out of the writings of the 
British philosopher John Cook Wilson and features prominently in the work 
of Austin and John McDowell Travis begins with Cook Wilson’s concep- 
tion of knowledge, which treats it as having two central features (1) it 1s ‘rre- 
ducible’ (an particular, it 1s not a species of, and does not involve, belief), and 
(un) it is ‘unmistakable’ (f one knows p, then p 1s unmistakably so for one) 

According to Austin, argues Travis, we need to appeal to a speaker’s 
circumstances 1n order to fix a standard of truth for the speaker’s utterances 
As Travis puts it, ‘what one does say ın saying things to be such and such 
a way will depend upon the circumstances ın which one says 1t Travis 
points out that similar things can be said for such notions as ‘evidence’, 
‘what might be’, and, importantly m Cook Wilson’s picture, for ‘factive 

'4 See DeRose, ‘Contextualism an Explanation and Defense’, in J Greco and E Sosa (eds), 
Epistemology (Oxford Blackwell, 1999), pp 187-205, and ‘Knowledge, Assertion, and Context’, 
Philosophical Review, 111 (2002), pp 167-203 
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meaning’ Given this, knowledge too will be occasion-sensitive 1n this way, and 
Travis goes on to explain how this is relevant to externalist and contemp- 
orary contextualist thought In the final section Travis explains how John 
McDowell incorporates Cook Wilson’s core conception of knowledge, but 
without accepting Austin’s account of the occasion-sensitivity of epistemic 
notions Travis argues that this ıs a mistake on McDowell’s part, since ıt 
leads to a tension which McDowell cannot resolve Occasion-sensitivity thus 
appears obligatory 

The issue closes with discussions of four of the articles In ‘Contextualism, 
Hawthorne’s Invanantism and Third-Person Cases’, Anthony Brueckner 
casts a critical eye over DeRose’s contribution to this issue In particular, he 
focuses on DeRose’s treatment of knowledge-attributing sentences in third- 
person cases and maintains that there are some important critical lacunae m 
DeRose’s arguments 

In her discussion of Williamson’s article, “Wilhamson on Luminosity 
and Contextualism’, Brown claims that Williamson’s appeal to the non- 
luminosity of knowledge — being such that one can know a proposition with- 
out knowing that one knows it — 1s unnecessary, smce the critique Wilham- 
son offers of contextualism in terms of psychological bias would suffice by 
itself Moreover, argues Brown, this account of how psychological bias can 
affect our knowledge attributions also offers the best account of why the 
cases that contextualists often appeal to are characterized by a failure of 
luminosity 

Tim Black’s discussion piece, ‘Classic Invariantism, Relevance and 
Warranted Assertability Manceuvres’, offers a critique of Brown’s full-length 
article, and along the way also criticizes an earlier article by DeRose Brown 
offers a broadly Gricean account of how one could account for the apparent 
context-sensitivity in our epistemic terms by appealing only to the shifting 
propriety-conditions for knowledge clams This account makes use of the 
rule of relevance, and 1t 1s this feature of Brown’s thesis that Black takes issue 
with here, arguing that, amongst other things, the correct Gricean account 
of the apparent context-sensitivity of our epistemic terms hes elsewhere 

Finally, ın ‘Travis’ Sense of Occasion’, Alan Millar offers a critical dis- 
cussion of Travis’ paper In particular, Millar raises some issues regarding 
exactly how Travis’ view ıs to be understood, and queries the extent to 
which Travis can employ considerations regarding occasion-sensitivity to re- 
solve the epistemological problems he 1s concerned with 


Uniwersiuy of Sterling 
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THE ORDINARY LANGUAGE BASIS FOR 
CONTEXTUALISM, AND THE NEW INVARIANTISM 


By Kerry DeRose 


I present the features of the ordinary use of ‘knows’ that make a compelling case for the contextualst 
account of that verb, and I outhne and defend the methodology that takes us from the data to a 


contextuahst conclusion Along the way, the superiority of contextualism over subject-sensthve 
invarianiism 1s defended, and, in the final section, I answer some objections to contextualsm 


The best grounds for accepting contextualism concernmg knowledge 
attributions come from how knowledge-attributing (and knowledge-denying) 
sentences are used m ordinary, non-philosophical talk what ordimary 
speakers will count as ‘knowledge’ m some non-philosophical contexts they 
will deny 1s such mm others 

This type of basis in ordinary language provides not only the best 
grounds we have for accepting contextualism concerning knowledge attribu- 
tions, but, I believe, 1s evidence of the very best type one can have for 
concluding that any piece of ordinary language 1s context-sensitive Building 
on earlier work [’ve done on the topic, but going beyond that earlier work m 
some key ways, ın what follows, we'll look ın more detail at some of the 
features of the ordinary use of ‘knows’ that make a compelling case for 
the contextualist account of that verb (and its cognates), and I will explam 
why these features militate so strongly for a contextualist treatment So we'll 
be looking both at what the data from ordinary language are, and at the 
methodology that takes us from the data to a contextualist conclusion Thus 
this will largely be an exercise in how to do ordimary language philosophy 


I MUTUALLY REINFORCING STRANDS OF EVIDENCE 
Contextualists typically appeal to pairs of cases that forcefully display the 
variability ın the epistemic standards that govern ordmary usage a ‘low 
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standards’ case (henceforth ‘Low’) in which a speaker seems quite appro- 
priately and truthfully to ascribe knowledge to a subject will be paired with a 
‘high standards’ case (‘HIGH’) in which another speaker in a quite different 
and more demanding context seems with equal propriety and truth to 
say that the same subject (or a similarly positioned subject) does not know 
The contextualist argument based on such cases ultimately rests on the 
premises that the positive attribution of knowledge in Low 1s true, and that 
the denial of knowledge ın HIGH 1s true Why think that both of these clams 
are true? 

Well, first, and most directly, where the contextualist’s cases are well 
chosen, those are the fairly strong intuitions about the cases, at least where 
each case 1s considered individually Here we appeal to how we, as com- 
petent speakers, mtuitively evaluate the truth-values of particular claims that 
are made (or are imagined to have been made) ın particular situations Our 
intuitions about such matters can be wrong, of course, but still, they are 
among our best guides when evaluating semantc theories, especially 
when we are careful to avoid the types of situations where we are hkely to 
be misled, and there ıs good reason to think that the imtuitions the 
contextualist appeals to here are among those we should mvest much 
confidence ın 

To reinforce these intuitions, the contextualist can appeal to the facts that 
hus cases display how speakers ın fact, and with propriety, use the claims in 
question As we can sense, perhaps with even more certainty than that with 
which we judge the truth-values of the claims, speakers do m fact use 
‘knows’ in the way described, and appropriately so — they will in fact, and 
with apparent propriety, ascribe ‘knowledge’ in situations like Low, yet will 
deny ‘knowledge’ when they find themselves in conversational arcum- 
stances like niGH This supports the premises that both of the magned 
claims are true, since generally (though there are some exceptions), one 
cannot properly claim something that from one’s own point of view (given 
one’s beliefs about the underlying matters of fact relevant to the claims in 
question) 1s false So, since the contextualist’s cases do not involve speakers 
who are involved in some mistaken belief about a relevant underlying 
matter of fact, there ıs good reason to think that their claims, which are 
made with perfect propriety, are true, and it’s a bad stnke against a 
semantic theory if it rules these clams to be false, as ıt seems nvanantism 
will have to rule with respect to one or the other of the claims 

To cite these facts-concerning common and appropriate uses of ‘knows’ 
as evidence for the truth of our imagined speakers’ claims that ıs thoroughly 
independent of our intuitions that their claims are true would be to 
engage ın some illegitimate double-accounting For it 1s no doubt largely 
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because we already sense that the speakers 1n the cases are using ‘knows’ in 
common and appropriate ways that we intuitively judge that their claims 
are true 

But ıt 1s possible for claims to appear to be true without being in the 
relevant sense appropriate, though our imtuitions that such claims are true 
will often be more tentative in such a case Indeed, 1f I can be permitted to 
engage briefly in some personal history, my earliest attempts at formulating 
a pair of cases to support contextualism suffered from just a defect My 
adviser, Rogers Albritton, objected, as near as I can remember, ‘Nobody 
would really talk that way” I replied that ıt didn’t matter whether people 
would talk that way All I needed was that such a claim would be true, and 
that certainly was my mtuition about the truth-value of the clam He would 
have none of that, and answered, quite sternly, ‘Look, if you’re going to do 
ordinary language philosophy — and that’s what you’re doing here — you’d 
better do ıt right’ So I returned to the cases, and adjusted them so that what 
I had the speakers say seemed quite natural and appropriate, as well as true 
And, to my surprise, the changes did not only make the argument read 
more nicely, which was the only pay-off I was expecting, but actually made 
it more compelling Albritton never explained to me why the examples 
should be constructed so that what’s said 1s natural and appropriate beyond 
insisting that that’s how ordinary language philosophy should be done (He 
seemed to think ıt a point too obvious to require explanation, and I was not 
about to ask!) But I think the reason that helps ın supporting the claim that 
what one’s imagmed speaker 1s saying 1s true ıs that it engages the general 
presumption that where speakers are not basing their clams on some false 
beliefs they have about underlying matters of fact, how they naturally and 
appropriately describe a situation, especially by means of very common 
words, will be a true description 


Il TRUTH/FALSITY ASYMMETRY 


Partly because they can be so remforced by the naturalness and appro- 
priateness of the claims involved, intuitions we have that claims are true are 
more trustworthy than are mtuitions we might have to the effect that claims 
are false Of course, when a speaker makes a claim that 1s, and 1s from her 
own point of view, false, her claim will be improper as well as false But this 
impropriety cannot be used to buttress the intuition that the claim 31s false 
with the same security as one can use the appropriateness of a claim to 
reinforce the intuition that the claim 1s true, because there 1s not nearly as 
strong a presumption that mappropriate claims are false as there is that 
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appropriate claims are true As David Lewis pomts out, “There are ever so 
many reasons why it might be mappropriate to say something true It might 
be irrelevant to the conversation, ıt might convey a false hint, ıt might be 
known. already to all concerned’! And though Lewis does not go on to say 
so, the comparative point he ıs making depends on, and he therefore ım- 
ples, that ıt 1s not nearly as likely that an appropriately made clarm will be 
false And that ımphed pomt seems right For it seems that except where 
we engage in special practices of misdirection, like irony or hyperbole, we 
should seek to avoid asserting falsehoods, and we will thus be speaking 
improperly if we assert what 1s, from our own point of view, false 

Given that we really do (and with seeming truth and propriety) deny 
‘knowledge’ ın situations like HIGH, the contextualist 1s wise, then, to con- 
struct that case so that the speaker does there deny that the subject ‘knows’, 
rather than having the speaker ascribe knowledge in a seemingly false way 
Because of the comparative pomt made in the above paragraph, any 
intuition we might have that such a speaker’s positive ascription of 
‘knowledge’ 1s or would be false in HIGH would be more suspect than 1s the 
intuition that contextualists ın fact rely on — that the demal of knowledge he 
actually puts in his speaker’s mouth 1s true 

For this and some other reasons, ıt greatly helps the contextualist’s case 
that we do (actually, and with seeming propriety and truth) go so far as to 
deny ‘knowledge’ m situations like nicH ? The case for contextualism would 
be much weakened if the facts were mstead only that we are reluctant to 
ascribe ‘knowledge’ positively ın such high standards situations, and/or that 
if a misguided speaker were to ascribe ‘knowledge’ positively ın such cases, 
the ascriptions would seem false and/or appropriate 


Ill THE BEST CASES STANDARDS APPROPRIATE 
TO PRACTICAL CONTEXT 


Contextualists can differ among themselves about what types of features of 
the context of utterance really do affect the truth-conditions of knowledge 


'D Lewss, ‘Causation as Influence’, Joumal of Philosophy, 97 (2000), pp 182-97, at p 196 I 
advocated the asymmetry urged ın this section ın correspondence with Lewis m the early 
1990s, where I wielded it agamst his account of the relation between ‘might’ and ‘would’ 
counterfactual conditionals This later came out in my ‘Lewis on “Might” and “Would” 
Counterfactual Conditionals’, Canadian Journal of Philosophy, 24 (1994), pp 413-18, at 
pp 417-18 Lewis might have already accepted that asymmetry at the time He raised no 
methodological objection to me in his correspondence 

2 For some other reasons, see especially §3 (pp 188-94) of my ‘Assertion, Knowledge, and 
Context’, Philosophical Renew, 111 (2002), pp 167-203 
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attributions and to what extent they do so Thus there can be pairs of cases 
differing only in ‘disputed’ features — features that some contextualists think 
affect the standards that comprise a truth-conditons of knowledge- 
attributing sentences, but that other contextualists think have no such effect 
Such pairs of cases do not provide the best tests for deciding between 
contextualsm and invariantism The best case pairs will differ with respect 
to as many of the features that plausibly affect the epistemic standards, and 
especially those features which most clearly appear to affect epistemic 
standards, as possible It’s about such pairs of cases that the intuitions 
supporting contextualism will be strongest And given the content of their 
position, mvariantists must resist the mtuitions supporting contextualism 
even with respect to such cases By contrast, it’s of course open to 
contextualists to hold that there 1s no difference in truth-conditions between 
the cases n some of the case pairs So what makes for a good parr of cases? 
PU here go into only a couple of important ingredients 

It makes the relevant pro-contextualist tuitions stronger and more 
stable if the elevated epistemic standards in HIGH are tied to a pressing and 
very practical concern, and thus seem reasonable given the situation, and 1f 
the lower epistemic standards in Low are also reasonable given the different 
practical situation involved there And ıt helps (as we’ll explore more fully in 
the following section) if all the parties to the conversation accept as 
reasonable both the elevated standards of the one case and the lower 
standards of the other Thus, in the pair of cases I have used — my bank 
cases — one character (myself, as ıt happens) claims to know that a bank 1s 
open on Saturday mornings in Low} This belief 1s true, and is based on 
quite solid grounds I was at the bank just two weeks ago on a Saturday, and 
found that ıt was open until noon on Saturday Given the practical concerns 
involved — my wife and I are deciding whether to deposit our pay-cheques 
on Friday, or wait unt Saturday morning, where no disaster will ensue if 
we waste a trip to the bank on Saturday only to find ıt closed — almost any 
speaker m my situation would claim to know the bank 1s open on Saturdays 
And, supposing ‘nothing funny’ 1s going on (there has not been a recent rash 
of banks cutting therr Saturday hours in the area, etc), almost all of us 
would judge such a claim to know to be true But ın men, disaster, not just 
disappointment, would ensue if we waited until Saturday only to find we 
were too late we have just written a very large and very important cheque, 
and will be left ın a catastrophically bad situation if the cheque bounces, as it 
will if we do not deposit our pay-cheques before Monday (And, of course, 
the bank 1s not open on Sunday ) Grven all this, my wife seems reasonable in 


3 See my ‘Contextualism and Knowledge Attributions’, Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, 52 (2002), pp 913-29, at p 913 
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not being satisfied with my grounds, and, after reminding me of how much 
1s at stake, in raising the possibility that the bank may have changed its 
hours 1n the last couple of weeks This possibility seems well worth worrying 
about, given the high stakes we are dealing with Here I seem quite 
reasonable in admitting to her that I ‘don’t know’ that the bank ıs open on 
Saturdays, and ın endeavouring to ‘make sure’ Almost everyone will accept 
this as a reasonable admussion, and ıt will seem true to almost everyone 

We can encounter very tricky cases, about which contextualists can 
disagree among themselves, if the actual practical situation that a speaker 
faces ıs umportantly different from how he perceives his situation to be 
Thus, if there were a variant of the bank cases in which it 1s in fact vitally 
important that I be mght about whether the bank is open on Saturdays, but 
ın which I do not realize that the stakes are so high, perhaps because I have 
forgotten that I have written the large and very important cheque, or 
perhaps because my wife was the one who wrote the cheque without my 
being aware of it, so that I claim to ‘know’ the bank ıs open on relatively 
meagre grounds, some contextualists may think the standards remain low 
and my claim to ‘know’ 1s true, while others may think the raised stakes, 
even when I’m unaware of them, raise the standards for knowledge that 
govern the truth-conditions of my use of ‘knows’ and its cognates, so that my 
claim is false Such cases may be useful for decidmg among different 
versions of contextualism, but are to be avoided in deciding between 
contextualism and invariantism ın the first place Better cases for that latter 
purpose, which ıs the purpose at issue in this paper, will be a low standards 
case where the stakes are low and are clearly seen to be low, on the one 
hand, and a high standards case where the stakes are high and clearly seen 
to be high, on the other + 

To avoid confusion, I should here explicitly add that while I believe that 
the best case pairs for establishing contextualism involve a marked differ- 
ence in the stakes involved, I myself do not believe that such a difference ın 
stakes 1s necessary for a difference in the semantic standards for ‘knows’ In 
fact, I think that speakers are free to use standards even wildly inappropriate 
to the practical situations they face — for mstance, to use low standards 
where they face an extremely high stakes situation ın which it would be 

+ Thus where Jason Stanley alters my bank cases ın presenting them, collapsmg two separ- 
ate cases, one of which never involves high stakes, and the other of which does involve high 
stakes that are clear to the speakers when the denial of ‘knowledge’ ıs made, mto one tempor- 
ally extended case in which the speaker first claims to ‘know’, but then, after bemg reminded 
of the high stakes that she has faced all along, concedes that she does not ‘know’ (“On the 
Linguistic Basis for Contextualism’, Philosophical Studies, 119 (2004), pp 119-46, at pp 120-1), 


the change hurts the effectiveness of the cases, for the early positive claim of knowledge m 
Stanley’s temporally extended case 1s of just the problematic type we have been discussing 
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much wiser for them to employ much higher standards But when speakers 
do use inappropriate, and especially wildly mappropriate, standards, our 
intuitions about the truth-values of their clams become very insecure, 
partly, I think, because ıt ıs easy to confuse the fact that there 1s something 
very wrong with their utterance (as will be the case when they are employing 
standards wildly inappropriate to the situation they face) with their claim’s 
being false That’s why it’s best to test contextualism by means of case pairs 
in which the standards employed ın each case are appropriate to the 
situation of the case ın question And, again, about even such cases, where 
the tuitions are quite secure, the invariantist will have to rule that at least 
one of the relevant intuitions 1s wrong 


IV THE BEST CASES CASES INVOLVING NO DISPUTE 
AND NO REVERSALS 


Contextualist theories of knowledge attributions are typically developed with 
an eye towards providing some kind of contextualist response to the 
problem of philosophical scepticism But it 1s important first to develop 
support for contextualism from ordinary, non-philosophical, cases, because, 
among other reasons, the relevant intuitions are not very strong where HIGH 
is a case involving a philosophical sceptic, who denies ‘knowledge’ in ways 
that are not tightly tied to appropriate practical concerns, and whose denials 
seem to be based on standards that are exceedingly high Many will find their 
intuitions 1m revolt against these philosophical denials of ‘knowledge’ 

So contextualists have wisely appealed to cases which don’t involve 
philosophical scepticism It does help if something that functions as a 
‘sceptical hypothesis’ 1s inserted into the conversation in HIGH — a hypothesis 
that 1s perhaps too far-fetched to be considered in Low But these hypo- 
theses are still far more moderate than are the ethereal possibilities on which 
philosophical sceptics base their hyperbolic doubts (brains in vats, or what 
not), and do seem worth considermg under the somewhat heightened 
scrutiny appropriate to HIGH Thus in my high standards bank case, my wife 
raises the possibility that the bank has changed its hours in the last two 
weeks, and in his very similar airport case, Stewart Cohen has one of his 
characters raise the possibility that the itinerary they are relying on to tell 
them whether their flight stops in Chicago might contain a misprint > But 
the best cases for contextualism do not just avoid the hyperbolically far- 
fetched possibilities and the astoundingly high epistemic standards of 


5 S Cohen, ‘Contextualism, Skepticism, and the Structure of Reasons’, Philosophical Per- 
spectwes, 13 (1999), pp 57-89, at p 58 
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philosophical sceptics The best cases avoid there being any dispute among 
the parties to the conversation over whether the proposition in question 1s or 
1s not ‘known’, and avoid any of the speakers reversing what they say on the 
matter of what ıs or 1s not ‘known’ 

When such things are avoided, the intuitions supportive of contextualism 
are strongest That’s to be expected, since contextualists themselves can, and 
some do, have worries about how to handle such cases In fact, with respect 
to at least some cases of dispute, my own contextualist position 1s that the 
speakers involved are not speaking truths I have worked this out mainly 
with reference to disputes between philosophical sceptics and their common- 
sensical opponents,® but the position I advocate — the ‘gap view’, on which 
neither the philosophical sceptic who insists that his opponent does not ‘know’ 
something nor his commonsensical opponent, who insists that she does 
indeed ‘know’ the thing ın question, are making true claims — can be easily 
applied to disputes involving more moderate, non-philosophical ‘sceptics’ 
and their opponents, and I would be inclined to apply that view to many 
such cases So it would be a mistake to base contextualism on cases 
involving such disputes, claiming that both parties are speaking the truth — 
cases about which even card-carrying contextualists might have their 
doubts 7 Some opponents of contextualism, apparently viewing context- 
ualism as supported mainly by a certain resolution to the problem of 
philosophical scepticism that 1t makes possible — a resolution on which the 
apparently disputing parties are both speaking truthfully — have complamed 
that such a resolution 1s always available for any dispute, and so the 
contextualist solution 1s far too general a problem-solver We can always 
claim that a key term involved in a hard-fought dispute 1s context-sensitive, 
and thus clam the advantage for our ‘contextualism’ that it dissolves this 
apparent dispute As Timothy Wilhamson sums up his version of this com- 
plaint ‘Contextualism supplies a perfectly general strategy for resolving any 
apparent disagreement whatsoever Since some disagreements are genuine, 
we should not always follow that strategy ’8 But this charge seems damaging 
only if contextualism ıs bemg supported exclusively, or at least mainly, by 1ts 
ability to provide such a resolution to the dispute between philosophical 
sceptics and their opponents Wise contextualists, however, as we have seen, 


6 See my ‘Single Scoreboard Semantics’, Philosophical Studies, 119 (2004), pp 1—21, esp 
PP 15-19 

7 Thus again Stanley’s alteration of my bank cases (see fn 4 above) hurts their effective- 
ness, this time by including such a reversal 

8 T Williamson, ‘Knowledge and Scepticism’, to appear ın F Jackson and M Smuth (eds), 
The Oxford Handbook of Analyt Philosophy (Oxford UP), cf R Feldman, ‘Contextualism and 
Skepticism’, Philosophical Perspectives, 13 (1999), pp 93-115, at pp 103ff, J Stanley, ‘Context, 
Interest-Relativity, and Knowledge’, draft of 11 January 2004, p 46 
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seek to support their contextualism by appeals to what transpires m 
ordinary non-philosophical uses of ‘knows’, the most important examples of 
which are cases that involve no dispute among the parties whatsoever, 
before applyng their contextualism to the problem of philosophical scep- 
ticism Other disputes involving other key terms can be just as well solved by 
a contextualist approach only if sumilar evidence of context-sensitivity 1s 
available for those terms Now, contextualists will typically also claim that 
the treatment of the problem of philosophical scepticism that we are able to 
supply provides further support for ther views But the solutions there 
appealed to typically are not dissolutions of disputes between philosophical 
sceptics and their opponents on which both parties are speaking the truth 
that are achieved by a one-size-fits-all generic contextualism Indeed, 
contextualists typically don’t even accept solutions which so dissolve the 
dispute none of Stewart Cohen, David Lewis or myself ıs inclmed towards 
what I have called a ‘multiple scoreboards’ view on which both the philo- 
sophical sceptic and her opponent are speaking truthfully when they argue, 
but instead opt for some ‘single scoreboard’ view on which the dispute 1s 
quite real indeed, and it’s quite possible for both disputants to be speaking 
truthfully (see my ‘Single Scoreboard Semantics’, m fact, on the ‘single 
scoreboards’ view I opt for, and on both of the views that seem to be 
Cohen’s finalists, neither the sceptic nor her opponent are speaking truth- 
fully as they dispute!) We solve (or try to solve, depending on whom you 
talk to) various sceptical paradoxes that are generated by sceptical argu- 
ments not by making both the disputants ın a fight turn out to be making 
truthful claims, but by explammg why we are led into a paradoxical set of 
intuitions Our explanations are built upon various standards-changing 
mechanisms we claim govern knowledge attributions, and so our solutions 
are not instances of some general contextualist strategy available wherever 
there ıs some dispute that ıs hard to adjudicate 

Unfortunately for the mvariantist, the cases where varying epistemic 
standards are displayed are not limited to cases where there 1s some dispute 
over what 1s ‘known’, or cases in which some speaker 1s led to reverse what 
she has said It 1s a feature of how we use ‘knows’ that sometimes heightened 
practical concerns make it seem appropriate for speakers to deny that 
subjects ‘know’ thmgs so long as those subjects don’t meet unusually 
demanding epistemic standards, and speakers then do deny that the subjects 
involved ‘know’ propositions that the speakers would ordinarily say those 
subjects do ‘know’ And sometimes — indeed, ordinarily — when they do this, 
they meet with no resistance at all from their conversational partners, who 
have also sensed that unusually stringent standards are appropriate m the 
context, and have adjusted their use of ‘knows’ to these high standards, 
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themselves saying, with apparent truth and appropriateness, that they and 
other subjects do not ‘know’ things if those subjects fall short of the extra- 
ordinarily high standards ın question, even if they meet more ordinary 
standards These best high standards cases involve no element of arm- 
twisting, arguing or convincing, but only of mformng — one speaker 
informing another that according to the appropriately heightened standards 
that obviously govern their conversation, some subject does not ‘know’ 
something Paired off against such high standards cases, it’s also a feature of 
our use of ‘knows’ that often, where unusually heightened practical concerns 
are not involved, speakers behave in ways that show that they are in a low 
standards context, informing one another that the same subjects described 
above, or similarly positioned subjects, do ‘know’ those same things that they 
were alleged not to ‘know’ in the high standards cases And where there 1s 
no dispute among the parties to the conversation ın either of the cases, and 
where none of the speakers mm either case 1s made to reverse herself, saying 
that something ıs not ‘known’ that she had earher claimed was ‘known’, or 
vce versa, and where the different standards that seem to govern the two 
cases both seem appropriate, given the practical situations volved in each 
case, and where none of the claims about who does or doesn’t ‘know’ what 
1s based on false beliefs the speakers have about underlying matters of fact, 
the intuitions that the relevant clams m each of the cases (the ascription of 
knowledge in Low and the denial of knowledge ın HIGH) are true can 
become extremely powerful mdeed And these strong intuttions of truth are 
buttressed by the presumption that what 1s properly said 1s true And even 
with respect to these very strong strongest cases, invariantists must deny one 
of these tuitions involved 


V PROBLEMS WITH FIRST-PERSON CASES 


Thus far, ın looking for the best cases to use ın support of contextualism, I 
have been concerned with how they can be constructed to make the con- 
textualist’s premises — that the key claim in each case js true — as secure as 
possible But ıt ıs also important that the cases be constructed so that those 
premises support a contextualist conclusion as powerfully as possible 9 For a 
couple of reasons, ıt helps in this respect that the cases involve third-person 


9In his presentation of the bank cases, Stanley inserts a ‘really’ mto the denial of 
knowledge, he has the speaker say ‘I guess I don’t really know that the bank will be open 
tomorrow’ This 1s another (see fns 4 and 7 above) alteration of the bank cases that hurts their 
effectiveness, this ume not by making it needlessly problematic that the clam m question 1s 
true, but rather by making ıt needlessly problematic that the truth of the claums ın question 
supports contextualism, because the function of the ‘really’ 1s unclear 
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attributions (and denials) of knowledge, preferably to subjects not involved 
in the conversation in which the attributions and denials are made, rather 
than first-person claims to know and first-person admissions that the speaker 
herself does not know Thus contextualists make a mistake when, as I have 
done, we focus our attention on cases involving first-person claims 

To see one problem with first-person cases, consider my bank cases In 
Low, a speaker (myself, as 1t happens) claims that he himself knows that the 
bank ıs open on Saturdays, while in HIGH, the speaker admits that he does 
not know that the bank 1s open on Saturdays For reasons we’ve been 
considering, the contextualist’s premises that these two claims are each true 
seem quite secure But do they really support contextualism? I believe so, 
but that certainly can be questioned I think these cases support context- 
ualism because the best explanation of why both clams are true, despite 
their surface opposition to one another, 1s that the semantic standards for 
knowledge differ between the cases And that, in turn, is based on my sense 
that the subject — who is identical with the speaker ın first-person cases like 
these — ıs ın an equally strong epistemic position with respect to the bank 
being open on Saturdays ın the two cases What’s always seemed to me the 
most natural explanation of why the speaker can truthfully clam knowledge 
m the one case but truthfully deny it in the other, then, 1s that what 
semantically counts as ‘knowledge’ has changed, so that the subject’s same 
epistemic position ın the two cases meets the truth-conditions for ‘know- 
ledge’ in Low, but not in HIGH 

But recall the differences between the cases that, according to the 
contextualist, contribute to the difference in standards between the cases in 
HIGH, the stakes are higher, making it appropriate to worry about poss- 
ibilities of error that would usually be ignored, one such possibility 1s 
actually mentioned by the speaker’s conversational partner, and 1s accepted 
in the conversation as a legitumate worry, the speaker then 1s thinking about, 
and taking seriously, this possibility of error as he makes his claim, etc The 
mvariantist may claim that ıt 1s far from clear that these differences don’t 
affect how well positioned the subject really ıs with respect to the bank’s 
being open on Saturdays Perhaps both the positive claim and the denial of 
knowledge are true, not because the semantic standards for ‘knowledge’ 
have changed, but because, though the same standards govern both cases, 
the speaker meets those standards ın the so-called ‘low standards’ case, but 
fails to meet those same standards ın the so-called ‘high standards’ case 

It’s worth noting that contextualism would be validated by mixed ex- 
planations, according to which the differences between the two cases induce 
both a change ın what semantically counts as ‘knowledge’ and the strength 
of the speaker/subject’s epistemic position To make good the worry 
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currently under consideration, then, the mvariantist needs to hold out for 
the possibility that it 1s entzrely a matter of the speaker/subyect’s difference in 
epistemic position between the two cases that explains how both the positive 
and negative clam can be true Nevertheless, this worry considerably 
weakens the contextualist’s argument, so it 1s wise for the contextualist to 
sidestep this worry 1f possible 

And there 1s another problem with first-person cases that 1s worth 
considering — and that recent work by John Hawthorne and Jason Stanley 
on a new form of invariantism makes more pressing !° Perhaps different 
epistemic standards do comprise truth-conditions for knowledge attributions 
in the contextualist’s two first-person cases, but contextualism 1s séz// not true, 
because these differing standards can instead be explained by a view we can 
call ‘subject-sensitive invariantism’ (SSI) According to SSI, the varying 
standards that comprise a truth-condition of ‘I know that p are sensitive to 
factors that attach to the speaker as the putative subject of knowledge, rather 
than as the speaker of the knowledge attribution That ıs, according to SSI, 
these factors of the subyect’s context determme a single set of standards that 
govern when the subject himself, or any other speaker, mcluding those not 
engaged in conversation with the subject, can truthfully say that the subject 
‘knows’ Thus we do not get the result that contextualists insist on that one 
speaker can truthfully say the subject ‘knows’, while another speaker, ın a 
different and more demanding context, can say that the subject does ‘not 
know’, even though the two speakers are speaking of the same subject 
knowing (or not knowing) the same proposition at the same time But where 
the subject faces a different situation, different standards govern whether 
she, or anybody else, can truthfully say that she ‘knows’ And the backer of 
SSI can clam that just that ıs transpiring m the contextualist’s two cases 
different standards do govern the two cases, but they work in the way SSI 
claims, rather than as the contextualist would have us believe 


VI THIRD-PERSON CASES 


Fortunately for the contextualist, then, we use third-person attributions of 
and denials of knowledge in describmg subjects who are no party to our 
conversation in a way that demonstrates the same variation in standards as 
is displayed by our first-person talk of what we ourselves do and do not 
‘know’, and because of this, third-person pairs of cases are available that are 
as powerful as are the best first-person cases 


10 See Hawthorne, Knowledge and Lotteries (Oxford UP, 2004), Stanley, ‘On the Linguistic 
Basis for Contextualism’, and Knowledge and Interests (Oxford UP, forthcoming) 
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In a way that will work as well for other cases, we can convert my first- 
person bank cases into third-person cases about which the contextualist’s 
premises — that both the positive ascription of knowledge m the low 
standards case and the denial of knowledge in the high standards case are 
true — are as secure as they are about the original first-person cases So take 
the low standards bank case, but make the topic of conversation whether 
some third party, not present at the conversation, ‘knows’ whether the bank 
1s open, and construct the case so that one of the speakers, but not the other, 
knows that this absent subject has the same grounds for thinking the bank 1s 
open on Saturdays as the speaker has the absent subject, too, was at the 
bank just two weeks ago on Saturday, and found it open, etc Suppose that 
this far-away subject is herself at the time in another low standards con- 
versation about whether the bank 1s open on Saturdays, n which she has 
counted herself as ‘knowing’ that it 1s, based on her grounds Now even 
though the absent subject, like the speaker, hasn’t made any of the special 
checks that would be needed to rule out such relatively far-fetched poss- 
ibilities as that the bank has changed 1ts hours in the last two weeks, it’s clear 
that an Enghsh speaker facing such a situation, who 1s saying that he himself 
‘knows’ that the bank 1s open on Saturdays, will also say that this absent 
subject ‘knows’ the fact as well And when the contextualist has the speaker 
claim that the absent subject ‘knows’, the intuition that this claim is true will 
be as powerful as it 1s in a first-person case, and the intuition will be butt- 
ressed by the related considerations that the speaker 1s speaking as we all in 
fact do, and with propriety, as much as ın the first-person case 

Next, sumilarly convert the high standards bank case so that the topic of 
conversation 1s whether some third party, not present at the conversation, 
‘knows’ whether the bank 1s open Suppose again the absent subject 1s 
herself at the tıme ın a low standards setting, but 1s unaware of the fact that, 
far away, our speakers are talking about her But this tıme, of course, our 
two speakers are ın a high stakes, high standards case, and are wondering 
whether various people, including our absent subject, might ‘know’ that the 
bank ıs open Suppose they are wondering about this because they hope that 
if some far-away subject does ‘know’ this, our speakers might then be able to 
use this ‘knower’ as an informant on the matter, and might themselves come 
to ‘know’ that the bank 1s open Give the absent subject in question the same 
grounds for believing that the bank ıs open on Saturdays as in the low 
standards case, and construct this new case so that, as with the old, one of 
the speakers, but not the other, knows what kind of epistemic position this 
absent subject 1s in at her far-away location It is clear that an Enghsh 
speaker who faces this situation, and who 1s saying that he himself does ‘not 
know’, will say that our absent subject, whom the speaker knows has no 
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more evidence than the speaker himself has, and who 1s being considered as 
a potential informant, similarly ‘does not know’ that the bank 1s open, and 
the contextualist’s premise that this high standards third-person denial of 
knowledge 1s true will be about as secure as 1s his premise concerning the 
high standards first-person case 

Since the contextualist premises we are now considering concern third- 
person cases, the worries we looked at in the previous section seem not to 
apply — or at the very least are not as worrisome To press the first worry, 
the invariantist will have to clam that the absent party 1s ın a worse 
epistemic position ın our so-called ‘high standards’ case as compared with 
her position ın our ‘low standards’ case But we’ve put the absent party in 
extremely similar situations in the two cases! As with the first-person cases, 
she has the same grounds for thinking the bank 1s open in our two new 
cases And in our new third-person cases, she 1s not confronted with 
heightened practical concerns and a conversational partner pressing rela- 
tively far-fetched possibilities of error in HIGH — things which might plausibly 
be thought to hurt her epistemic position In fact, our subjects situation 1s 
identical m our two third-person cases except for the difference that far 
away from her, different conversations, that she 1s and will remain oblivious 
of, are taking place about her So, to press the first worry, an mvariantist 
must maintain that how strongly our subject is positioned with respect to the 
bank’s bemg open on Saturdays 1s substantially affected by such factors as 
what kind of far-away conversation 1s taking place about the subject That’s 
quite implausible on its face Far better, 1t seems, to explain how both the 
positive and negative claims ın these two cases can both be true by sup- 
posing that the semantic standards, rather than the subyect’s abilites to meet 
a single set of standards, differ between these two cases 

With regard to our second worry, these third-person cases provide a 
powerful objection — to my thinking, a killer objection — to SSI, which 
predicts that our speaker will apply the lower standards to our subject For 
SSI holds that the situation of the subject sets the standards that govern all 
attributions and denials of knowledge to that subject, and our speaker 1s 
aware of the facts that make the subject’s context a low standards one !! Yet 

1! Jt 1s artifical to suppose that our speaker has so much information as I’ve given him 
about the subject’s conversational situation I did so to make the argument simpler In more 
reahstic situations, where the speaker doesn’t know what standards govern the subyect’s con- 
text, SSI makes somewhat more complicated, but equally false, predictions ıt predicts that the 
speaker will be agnostic about whether the absent subject ‘knows’, since he doesn’t know what 
standards are appropriate to the subyect’s context (In fact, since the standards the speaker 
applies are extraordinanly high, he should be highly dubious that these standards govern 
whatever context the subject 1s ın ) But where a speaker knows that the subject doesn’t meet 


the unusually high standards that govern the speaker’s context, m cases hke the one we’re 
considermg the speaker will say that the subject, hke the speaker himself, ‘does not know’ 
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it ıs clear that speakers m situations hike the one our speaker faces in the 
third-person bank case will apply their own, higher, standards, to the sub- 
ject if the speaker ıs counting himself as not ‘knowimg’, then when he 1s 
speaking of the subject as a potential informant in the way we have been 
imagining, and this subject 1s no better positioned than ıs the speaker, the 
speaker will say that the subject, too, ‘does not know’ Thus against very 
strong appearances, and against the methodology of ordinary language that 
we have looked at, the defender of SSI will have to deny that the denial of 
knowledge ın HIGH 1s true — or that the positive ascription of knowledge in 
LOW 18 true !2 

The best defence I can see for SSI here 1s a projectivist strategy like the 
one that Hawthorne (pp 162-6) pursues in defence of an invariantist view 
much hke SSI To explain this strategy, and then why it fails, consider this 
high standards case in which a great deal ıs at stake Thelma ıs talking with 
the police about whether ıt might have been John who committed some 
horrible crime Our speakers have executed conversational manœuvres for 
driving up the epistemic standards, and Thelma 1s admutting that she does 
not ‘know’ various propositions if she 1s not in an extremely strong epistemic 
position with respect to them Thus even though Thelma has grounds that 
would usually suffice for clamıng to ‘know’ that John was at the office 
yesterday (she heard from a rehable source that he was in, though she 
doesn’t know what exactly that report was based on, and she herself saw 
John’s hat in the hall), she 1s in her present context admitting that she does 
‘not know’ that he was in — though, she adds, she has good reason to think 
he was in In this context, she would claim to ‘know’ he was n only if, say, 


12 If the backer of SSI were to accept that the dental of knowledge in HIGH 1s true, while still 
accepting the truth of the positive ascription of knowledge in Low, he will have to maintain 
that though our speakers are far away from her, and their conversation will never affect her in 
any other way, the fact that these speakers are thinking of and speaking of the subject as a 
potential informant about a high stakes matter ın HIGH 1s part of that subject’s ‘practical 
context’ and thus raises the standards for knowledge that govern whether that subject, or 
anybody else, whether or not they are talking to our speakers, can truthfully say that the 
subject ‘knows’ that the bank 1s open on Saturdays Though that seems implausible, relatively 
recent developments ın the philosophy of mind and language should make us ready to be 
surprised by factors quite external to a subject affecting the content of her thought and speech 
Thus we should seek further evidence against this possible move on behalf of SSI That 
evidence ıs to be found ın how the subject herself, or others talking about her, will describe her 
in certain contexts Suppose the subject thinks it 1s quite hkely that our far-away speakers are 
now applymg very high standards to her in connection with some very serious matter If that 
were enough to greatly mflate the standards that govern whether anybody could truthfully 
describe our subject as ‘knowing’, our subject should then refuse to say that she ‘knows’, since, 
from her own pont of view, such a claim 1s very likely false But clearly there are many low 
standards contexts where the subyect’s conversational purposes will call on her to simply apply 
to herself the low standards appropriate to her own local context, 1gnormg what 1s or might be 
transpiring 1n far-away conversations 
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she herself has a clear recollection of having herself seen him in SSI and 
contextualism will agree that first-person knowledge claims in such a context 
are governed by extraordinarily high epistemic standards, and thus that 
such denials of knowledge are true 

As happens with our bank cases, SSI falls into trouble here when we 
consider how speakers ın such a ‘high standards context’ will use third- 
person attributions (or denials) of knowledge to describe whether other 
subjects not present at the conversation ‘know’ various propositions In 
many such contexts, speakers will apply to such far-away subjects the same 
high standards as they are applying to themselves Thus, for stance, if the 
police ask Thelma whether Louise, who 1s not present, but whom they are 
considering questioning, might know whether John was in, and Thelma 
knows Louise 1s in the same epistemic position as she’s ın with respect to the 
matter (she too heard the report and saw the hat, but did not herself see 
John), Thelma will say that Louise too does ‘not know’ that John was in — 
though she might again add that Louise too has good grounds to think John 
was in — even if Thelma ıs aware that Louise ıs not herself m a high 
standards context And again it seems that the SSI theorist’s best option 1s to 
deny, against appearances, that this denial of knowledge 1s true 

According to the projectivist strategy, speakers hke Thelma nghtly sense 
that they do not know (they do not meet the standards set by their own high 
stakes context), and they then mustakenly project their own ignorance onto 
absent knowers like Louise (who does meet the standards set by her own 
context) 13 

The problem with this projectivist strategy is that in the relevant cases, 
speakers like Thelma will deny that subjects like Louise ‘know’ even when 
the speakers have no ignorance to project To see this, suppose that Thelma 
does meet even the extraordinarily high standards that govern her context — 
she does clearly recall herself seemg, and even having a conversation with, 
John So Thelma does know, and has claimed to know, that John was in the 
office Stil, if the police are wondering whether far-away Louise might also 
know (so they can have two witnesses), Thelma (who knows and takes herself 
to know, and thus has and realizes that she has no ignorance to project) will 
still deny that Louise knows if all Louise 1s going by ıs having heard the 
report and having seen John’s hat 


13 Hawthorne bnefly appeals (p 164) to some work in psychology that may suggest some 
mechanisms that might explain our ‘tendency to overproyect our own lack of knowledge to 
others’ (p 163), but clearly does not want to be dependent here on any particular mechanism 
My argument here, though, should work agaist any such projectivist account, whatever the 
psychological mechanism behind it might be 
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VH CONTEXTUALISM VSSSI A BIG, UGLY TIE? 


For reasons that have become apparent, I think that SSI’s fumbling of third- 
person uses of ‘knows’ provides a quite decisive objection against the view 
Defenders of SSI of course see things differently This 1s no doubt partly 
because they don’t think the problem 1s as damning as I think ıt 1s, but also 
partly because they think SSI’s nvals, mcluding contextualism, face equally 
daunting challenges It’s in this spirit that Hawthorne writes “This is not to 
say, of course, that there are no counter-intuitive consequences to this 
version of sensitive invariantism As far as I can see, every candidate story 
about our puzzle has counter-mtuitive results This is no exception ’!4 

I believe that none of the recent problems alleged by Hawthorne and by 
Stanley to afflict contextualism is even close to being as powerful as the 
objection SSI faces m virtue of 1ts mistreatment of third-person attributions 
and denials of knowledge, though this 1s based ın several cases on answers to 
those objections I believe are available Here 1s not the place to go through 
the objections one by one But there 1s a potential objection to contextualism 
that can appear to be extremely strong, 1s closely related to the objection to 
SSI that we’ve just encountered, and can be answered by an easy, but um- 
portant, clarification of contextualism Here zs the place to go into that 

In each of the high standards third-person cases I have discussed here in 
my attack against SSI, the speaker applies extraordinarily high standards, 
appropriate to the speaker’s own high stakes context, to an absent subject 
who ıs not herself in such a high stakes context (nor does the speaker take 
her to be ın such a context) And we speakers often apply standards appro- 
priate to our own contexts to far-away subjects ın quite different contexts 
Among the situations m which we do this are contexts n which we are 
discussing these absent subjects as potential informants to us — as our 
speakers are doing in both of the cases I have used 

But there are other conversational situations — situations that Hawthorne 
rightly pays a lot of attention to — where different conversational purposes 
are in play, and in which speakers will apply to absent subjects standards 
that are appropriate to the practical contexts of those subjects This often 
happens when, for example, the speakers are discussing practical decisions 
those distant subjects face ‘She should do that only if she knows that ° SSI 
handles such cases nicely Indeed, these cases may seem strongly to favour 

14 Hawthorne, p 162 I’m counting Hawthorne as a defender of SSI, and I think he can be 
accurately counted as such But the reader should be aware that Hawthorne does not have a 
strongly settled view on what 1s the night theory here, on this, see esp Hawthorne, pp 187-8 
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SSI over contextualism, since according to SSI, the subject’s context sets the 
standards, while ıt seems that, as Hawthorne writes (p 59), according to 
contextualism, ‘It 1s always the ascriber’s standards that call the semantic 
shots, so to speak’ In fact, this can seem to be an advantage for SSI that 
balances the advantage I’ve claimed for contextualism sometimes it seems 
that the speaker’s context sets the standards, sometimes ıt seems that the 
subject’s context sets the standards SSI doesn’t work well on the first kind of 
case, contextualism on the second It’s a wash 
If that were the situation we faced, I would consider that to be a tie that 
renders both sides losers, since I take failures of this magnitude very 
seriously 
Fortunately, that ıs not the situation we face, for contextualism can ın fact 
easily handle the second type of case What 1s vital to see here 1s that there 1s 
nothing ın contextualism to prevent a speaker’s context from selecting 
epistemic standards appropriate to the subject’s practical situation, even 
when the subject bemg discussed is no party to the speaker’s conversation — 
which 1s good, because speakers often do select such standards when their 
conversational purposes call for ıt On contextualism, the speaker’s context 
does always call the shots Hawthorne 1s right about that But sometimes 
speakers’ own conversational purposes call for employing standards that are 
appropriate to the practical situation of the far-away subjects they are dis- 
cussing, and so the shot that the speakers’ context calls can be, and often 
quite naturally will be, to invoke the standards appropriate to the practical 
situation faced by the subject being discussed And one type of con- 
versational situation in which it will be quite natural for speakers to (and 
perhaps even strange for them not to) employ standards appropriate to 
subject’s situation are contexts m which the speakers are discussing whether 
or not the subject ‘knows’ ın connection with evaluating a practical decision 
(including, it’s worth adding, decisions concerning whether to assert some- 
thing) that the subject faces (or faced, will face, could have faced, etc) ‘She 
should do a only if she knows that p’, “Well, if he knew that p, he could have 
responsibly done a’, ‘She should assert that p only if she knows that p In such 
a context, where whether the subject ‘knows’ 1s being discussed for such a pur- 
pose, ıt seems strange indeed to employ epistemic standards not appropriate 
to the practical situation faced by the subyect 
But, as 1s equally evident, and as we have already seen, there are other, 
very different contexts in which we have quite different reasons for dis- 
cussing whether a subject ‘knows’, and in which it 1s perfectly appropriate 
to, and in which speakers actually do, apply to subjects standards quite 
different from those that the subjects own practical situation calls for (and 
, 
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context) And, disastrously, SSI cannot handle this evident fact, since SSI 
has the subject’s situation set the standards that govern any speaker’s 
description of that subject, whatever the speaker’s context 

I should note in passing, without working it out here, that the realization 
that a speaker’s context may ‘call the shots’ by selecting standards appro- 
priate to the practical situation of the subject being talked about, and that 
the speaker’s context actually will call such a subject-appropriate shot where 
what’s being discussed ıs how the subject should act, 1s also the key (or at 
least one of the keys) to answering one of the main criticisms Hawthorne 
raises against contextualism (at pp 85-91) — that contextualism implausibly 
breaks some important ties between knowledge and assertion and practical 
reasoning In fact, I think ıt can be shown that contextualism can accom- 
modate as tight a tie here as the data support, while SSI 1s hurt by having to 
make the tie foo tight in order to respect ıt at all 


Vill THE IMPORTANCE OF ARGUMENTS 
FROM ORDINARY LANGUAGE 


Arguments from ordinary usage — appeals to what speakers of a language do 
or would say in applying the terms in question to particular situations (both 
positive and negative claims involving the term), appeals to which simple 
applications are or would be proper or improper for them to make, and 
appeals to intuitions as to the truth-values of those claims m particular 
situations — don’t exhaust the considerations that need to be attended to in 
decidmg among semantic theories, but do provide absolutely essential 
considerations 

This importance 1s most forcefully mpressed upon me when I consider 
some obviously false theories, and ask myself how (on what basis) we know 
that they are false, and the closely related, but perhaps even more ım- 
portant, question of what makes these theories false (m what does their 
falsehood consist?) So, to take one example of a theory that ıs obviously too 
demanding, and one that 1s obviously not demanding enough, consider, for 
instance, the crazed theory that I, following others, have discussed, 
according to which a necessary condition for the truth of ‘Sis a physician’ is 
that S be able to cure any conceivable illness instantaneously, and the theory 
about the meaning of ‘bachelor’ like the traditional account, except that ıt 
omits the condition that S must be unmarried for ‘S'1s a bachelor’ to be true, 
insisting that married men can be truthfully (f perhaps for some reason 
improperly) called ‘bachelors’ There are a couple of real clunkers! But in 
virtue of what 1s our language in fact such that these strange theories are not 
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true of it? I’m of course not in a position to give a complete answer to this 
question, but, with respect to the strange theory concerning ‘physician’, 1t 
seems eminently reasonable to suppose that such facts as these, regarding 
our use, ın thought and speech, of the term ‘physician’, are centrally 
mvolved that we take to be physicians many licensed practitioners of 
medicine who don’t satisfy the demanding requirement alleged, that we 
seriously describe these people as being ‘physicians’, that we don’t deny that 
these people are ‘physicians’, that claims to the effect that these people are 
‘physicians’ intuitively strike us as true, etc It’s no doubt largely in virtue of 
such facts as these that the traditional view, rather than the bizarre 
conjecture we are considering, 1s true of our language the correctness of the 
traditional view largely consists ın such facts And these facts also seem to 
provide us with our best reasons or evidence for accepting the traditional 
rather than the strange hypothesis regarding the semantics of ‘physician’ 
Analogous points hold for why a traditional theory of ‘bachelor’, rather than 
the bizarre theory we are considering, 1s true, and for how we know it’s true 

Moving to context-sensitivity, such facts about ordinary usage also pro- 
vide us with our primary, most important and best evidence that clearly 
context-sensitive terms like ‘tall’ are context-sensitive in the way that we take 
them to be, and are also that in which the context-sensitivity of those terms 
consists Ignorimg many subtleties, ‘tall’ 1s context-sensitive in the way we 
take ıt to be largely because speakers do (in fact, with propriety, and with 
apparent truth) seriously say that things are ‘tall’ in ‘low standards’ contexts 
when those items meet certain moderate standards for height, even if they 
don’t meet still higher standards, but will, in ‘high standards’ contexts, 
seriously deny that those same things are ‘tall’, reserving the application of 
that adjective only for items that meet the more demanding standard for 
height In such facts about ordinary usage we have some of the best possible 
type of evidence you could ask for that ‘tall’ 1s context-sensitive 

But likewise then for ‘knows’ Data of the type we’ve been considermg 
here provide us with the best possible type of evidence you could ask for that 
‘knows’ 1s context-sensitive in at least roughly the way contextualists claim it 
is ‘Knows’ 1s context-sensitive in that way largely because speakers in some 
contexts do (in fact, with propriety, and with apparent truth) seriously 
describe subjects as ‘knowing’ propositions when those subjects meet certain 
moderate epistemic standards with respect to the propositions in question, 
even if they don’t meet still higher epistemic standards, but, ın other 
contexts, will go so far as to (in fact, with propriety, and with apparent truth) 
seriously deny that such subjects ‘know’ such things, reserving the ascription 
of ‘knowledge’ only for subjects that meet some more demanding epistemic 
standard 
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Note that this best kind of case for contextualism 1s not an indirect 
argument that takes as its premise that some other term, like ‘tall’, 1s 
context-sensitive, and then argues that because ‘knows’ 1s so simular to ‘tall’, 
‘knows’ too 1s context-sensitive Such an indirect argument would be very 
msecure, n my opinion, because, while there are very important similarities 
between the behaviours of ‘tall’ and ‘knows’, there are also many important 
differences Rather, this best type of case for contextualism 1s direct ın that ıt 
adduces the same kinds of considerations for the context-sensitivity of 
‘knows’ as are available for the context-sensitivity of the likes of ‘tal? Now, I 
will want to ask those who resist the argument on what basis they think we 
can know that ‘tall’ 1s context-sensitive, and why they think we don’t have 
the same types of grounds for thinking ‘knows’ ıs context-sensitive, but this 1s 
not to revert to the direct argument Rather, it 1s an effort to compare the 
direct argument for contextualism with the direct grounds available for 
the context-sensitivity of ‘tall’, and in so doimg to give a higher-level argu- 
ment that the direct argument for contextualism 1s solid 

As for views like SSI, relative to the types of considerations we have here 
considered, it 1s easy to magine what our language would have been like so 
that SSI would have been true of ıt In short, and crudely skipping lots of 
details, we would always apply to subjects standards appropriate to those 
subjects’ contexts (and would be agnostic about whether those subjects 
‘know’ where we were problematically unsure about their practical and 
conversational, as well as epistemic, situation) That we often do not talk 
about subjects in that way 1s, ın large part, what makes SSI false — ıt ıs that 
mn which the falsehood of SSI consists — and also provides us with our best — 
and quite decisive, ın my view — evidence that SSL 1s false 


IX METHODOLOGY, STRAIGHTFORWARD DATA, COMPARA- 
TIVE JUDGEMENTS OF CONTENT, META-LINGUISTIC CLAIMS, 
BELIEF REPORTS AND SPEECH REPORTS 


A certain methodology strongly favours contextualism !5 This ‘methodology 
of the straightforward’, as we may call it, takes very seriously the simple 
positive and negative claims speakers make utilizing the piece of language 
being studied, and puts a very high priority on making those natural and 


15 My thinking here was very much helped by Timothy Willamson’s presentation at the 
Stirling contextualism conference in March 2004 — though his views on the matter are very 
different from my own I was also helped here by a post Brian Weatherson had on his weblog 
in which he complained that contextualists have focused too much on what I’m here calling 
the straightforward considerations 
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appropriate straightforward uses come out true, at least when that use is not 
based on some false belief the speaker has about some underlying matter of 
fact Relatively little emphasis 1s then put on somewhat more complex 
matters, ike what meta-linguistic claims speakers will make and how we 
tend to judge how the content of one claim compares with another (eg, 
whether one claim contradicts another) This methodology favours a 
contextualist conclusion, because, as I have been urging here, the data con- 
cerning what simple positive and negative claims we make involving ‘knows’ 
do strongly support contextualhsm, and considerations coming from the 
other, fancier, sources do not seem as kind to contextualism One might 
therefore be tempted to read this paper as an instance of someone following 
a certain contextualhst-friendly methodology to its mevitable contextualist 
conclusion 

Now, I must admut, I do find the methodology of the straightforward 
somewhat attractive, at least when its favouring of the simple data 1s not 
taken too far This methodology can be based on the thought that what 
speakers know best about the piece of language at issue 1s how and when to 
make simple positive and negative applications of the term in question, and 
1t does seem sensible to me to suppose that this is what speakers would be 
best at, at least to the extent that ıt should count as a somewhat worse strike 
against a theory that it runs afoul of the straightforward, as opposed to the 
complex, data And I believe that this sensible thought ıs often verified by 
experience — experience of the fancier data misbehaving m various ways 
‘Thus, if push were to come to shove, I suppose I would be inclined to follow 
the data concerning the straightforward 

But I hold that we can forget about any such general biases here, 
however sensible they might or might not be, because I think the fancier 
considerations at least misbehave (and perhaps even work a bit against the 
ivariantist) az the case at hand Thus even if we don’t relegate such considera- 
tions to some secondary, suspect status, they won’t speak clearly agamst 
contextualism, anyway So push does not come to shove here 

Where the contextualist has constructed HIGH and Low (his high 
standards and his low standards cases) properly, I think it’s yust about as 
clear as anything 1n the area that one should affirm that the subject ‘knows’ 
in Low and deny that the subject ‘knows’ m nicH Those are facts that just 
about any competent speaker can sense, and indeed, most invariantists will 
admit that this ıs how we talk, and appropriately so Invariantists have 
typically just questioned whether the affirmation in Low and the denial in 
HIGH are both true But the fairly clear tuitions about the cases, where they 
are considered individually, certamly are that the claims are true, and, as 
I have already explamed, those intuitions about the truth-values of the 
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claims are buttressed here by the very evident facts about proper assertion 
that most invariantists will themselves admit Those are the straightforward 
data 

Now, turn to the fancier stuff First, judgements of comparative content 
When we consider the affirmation ın Low together with the denial in HIGH, 
1s 1t clear that these two clams contradict one another? So far from that 
being obvious to me, I’ve always been fairly strongly inclined to think they 
do not contradict one another But that’s just me, and it ıs perhaps no 
accident that I became a contextualist But when I have presented such 
cases to large enough groups of students, and then asked about whether the 
claims contradict one another, I have always found both positive and 
negative answers strongly represented Indeed, it has been my experience 
that the majority usually answers the question negatively, as I’m inclined to, 
but that may be due to the way I present the issue — though I try hard to 
remain neutral until I get the ınıtıal answers from the students At any rate, 
the answer that the mvariantist wants here is very far deed from being 
clearly correct (It 1s vital to remember here that I am only talking about 
instances where the contextualist’s cases are properly constructed, in line 
with the guidelines ım the first few sections of this paper Where those 
guidelines are violated — where, for instance, HIGH and Low are put in 
the same conversation, debating each other over whether something 1s 
‘known’ — the mtuition that they are contradicting one another can get 
quite strong ) 

What about meta-linguistic claims? If we tell each of our two speakers 
about the conversational situation faced by the other, can/should Low say 
‘wIGH’s claim 1s false’, and can/should HIGH assert ‘Low’s claim 1s prob- 
ably false’? (The ‘probably’ ıs inserted ın the light of the possibility that HIGH 
may be facing a situation where the standards for outright assertion are 
extremely high) It has always seemed far from clear to me that such 
meta-linguistic statements would be true In fact, agam, I’ve always been 
inclined to think they would be false, but I admit this 1s not intuitively an 
easy call But beside the question of whether such meta-linguistic claims 
would be true, even questions about whether they are appropriate are quite 
vexed Are those the right things for our subjects to say? My intuitive 
reaction has always been that, for instance, whether or not Low can 
appropriately say ‘HicH does not know’, ıt really seems a bit too much for 
her to say ‘H1GH’s claim 1s false’ Thus, it always mtuitively seemed to me 
that these meta-lingurstic claims go too far (see ‘Contextualism and Know- 
ledge Attributions’, pp 925-6) And you will find when you ask enough 
speakers that the matter seems to a great many of them as ıt seems to me (at 
least, again, when you have constructed the cases properly) But at any rate, 
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the answers that favour invariantism here are certainly very far indeed from 
being clearly correct Compare this with the straightforward data, where it’s 
about as clear as such things get that the denial m HIGH and the affirmation 
ın LOW are the things to say, and we have very strong intuitive grounds 
(based on the mutually reinforcimg strands of evidence I explained) for 
thinking such claims are true 

Does Low’s claim contradict HIGH’s? Should they each say that the other’s 
claim 1s (probably) false? Would such a meta-linguistic clam be true? As Pve 
noted, I’ve always been inclined to give the contextualist’s answers to these 
questions But I have always taken that to be a nghtly disputed matter 
Those are precisely the questions we need to do some philosophy to answer 
I have a hard time relating to an enquiry that takes certain answers to these 
questions as its starting-point, or that makes delivering certain answers to 
these questions a desideratum of a theory And to the extent that it 1s some 
shght advantage to a theory that it delivers intuitively correct answers to 
these questions, given my intuitive reactions to the questions, it’s the theory 
that delivers the contextualist answers that gains that slight advantage, at 
least in my book ~ though I suppose that would have to the case also for the 
great number of speakers who have intuitive reactions similar to mine 

Similar pomts hold for many others bits of fancier data To take just one 
more example, consider how ‘knows’ behaves inside belief reports, and, n 
particular, whether we use the term ın a way that follows a ‘disquotational 
schema’ like this 


DSK Ifa speaker 5, sincerely utters a sentence of the form ‘A knows that p’, 
and the sentence ın the that-clause means that p, and ‘A’ 1s a name or 
an indexical that refers to a, then a speaker Sy, also using ‘A’ to refer 
to a and using the that-clause to mean that p, can truthfully state that 
S; ‘believes that A knows that p’ 


If S\’s utterance of ‘A knows that p’ 1s sincere, then, even if you are in a very 
different context, you can truthfully assert ‘S, believes what she asserts by 
the sentence “A knows that p”? But that ıs so clunky! (DSK) tells you that 
you can (also) come down a level and truthfully state the far sumpler 
‘Sı believes that A knows that p¢ Hawthorne thinks our ordinary usage be- 
trays a clear commitment to a principle like (DSK), he writes 


Of course, not all words behave disquotationally in this way Ifa speaker says ‘It 1s 
raining here’, I cannot report the contents of his mind by an ascription of the form 
‘He believes that ıt ıs ramming here’, unless he and I happen to be m the same place By 
contrast, ıt looks very much as if we do adopt something like [DSK] If, for example, 
someone sincerely utters ‘I know that I will never have a heart attack’, we have no 
hesitation whatsoever in reporting the contents of his mind by claiming that he 
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believes that he knows that he will never have a heart attack That 1s how the verb 
‘know’ seems to work !6 


But rather than being clearly right, that just seems wrong, or at the very 
least, extremely unclear, at least as applied to the relevant test cases, where the 
contextualist will think there ıs a marked difference ın standards 17 

So let’s go back to the story of Thelma and Louise from the end of §VI 
above Thelma knows that Louise has just sincerely said, ın her ‘low 
standards’ context at the tavern, ‘I know that John was at the office yester- 
day’ Indeed, we may suppose that Thelma was also at the tavern, and also 
claimed to ‘know’ that John was in based just on the evidence of the report 
and having seen his hat But now Thelma has left the tavern, leaving Louise 
behind, has encountered the police, and 1s now saying, as 1s appropriate to 
the heightened concerns of her new conversation, and as almost any speaker 
would, that she herself ‘does not know’ that John was at the office, and that 
Louise, whom Thelma knows also has only the same meagre evidence to go 
by on the matter, ‘does not know’ this either (though, again, she might do 
well to add that they both have good grounds for believing that he was 1m) 


16 Hawthorne’s version of (DSK) 1s on p 101 I based my formulation on Hawthorne’s, but 
modified it by making its consequent meta-lmguistic, as seems appropriate to the issues at 
hand Hawthorne goes on to combine his version of (DSK) with another principle to produce 
an argument agaist contextualsm (pp 101-4) But how to understand this argument 1s 
unclear tome At p 104, he considers this umportant objection “But couldn’t an analogue of 
this argument be raised for, say, all context-dependent comparative adjectives? And wouldn’t 
this show that the argument proves too much?” He unmediately replies ‘There are disanalogies 
here that should not be ignored’ The disanalogy he presses 1s that ‘we have very few devices’ 
in common talk by which we can clarify our use of ‘knows’ (p 105), while we have many such 
devices by which to clarify our use of comparative adjectives But Hawthorne does not explain 
how to modify the principles he uses ın the argument at pp 101-4 so that a version of his 
argument generalized so as to be applicable to both the case of ‘knows’ and that of com- 
parative adjectives will apply where there 1s a shortage of clarifymg devices but not where 
there is an abundance of them Surely we do not want a disquotation schema that is just like 
(DSK) except for its being generalized, and its ending with the proviso ‘provided that there are 
many clarifying devices in ordinary talk by which the key terms of 5)’s assertion can be easily 
modified’ And at any rate, I think Hawthorne 1s wrong about the lack of clarifyimg devices for 
‘knows’, as I believe is shown ın Peter Ludlow’s as yet unpublished paper, ‘Contextualism and 
the New Linguistic Turn m Epistemology’ 

7 Admittedly, we are quite liberal ın engagmg in this type of disquotation where the 
difference in standards 1s not severe This might be thought to be a problem for contextualism 
why would we be so quick to disquote in cases where, if contextualism 1s true, we should be 
dubious that the content of the knowledge claim we are disquoting matches exactly the 
content ıt bears in our different context? However, one will find the same quickness to engage 
ın disquotation in our use of other clearly context-sensitive terms, like ‘tall’ — or even ‘here’ 
The matter of exactly what region of space 1s designated by a given use of ‘here’ — the matter 
of exactly how far out ‘here’ reaches — 1s often an extremely subtle matter Yet, except where 
there ıs a marked difference in the regions being designated, we disquote (in the sense under 
discussion) speakers’ uses of ‘here’ very quickly, even m cases where it seems we should be 
dubious that the area the speaker was designating 1s exactly the region that ‘here’ picks out in 
our own context 
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Now, in this elevated context, will Thelma display ‘no hesitation what- 
soever’ ın reporting “Louise believes that she knows’? 

Intuitively, ıt actually seems that ıt would be wrong for Thelma to say 
that in her highly charged context, ıt 1s certuni not so clearly the right thing 
to say as to occasion ‘no hesitation whatsoever’ in saying it I realize that 
there are a number of possible explanations of why that 1s not a good thing, 
or is at the very least 1s a problematic thing, for Thelma to say Pm not 
trying here to adduce its wrongness as a positive argument for contextual- 
ism I am just pointing out that arguments that attempt to oppose con- 
textualism based on supposed observations of the type Hawthorne uses here 
are on very shaky ground 

What (in the vicimity) can Thelma say, then? Intuitively, the situation 
seems to me quite similar to what can be said in an analogous case involving 
a clearly context-sensitive term hke ‘tall’ Suppose that while discussing the 
reasons why the 6’5” Reeves ıs such a great high-school basketball-player, 
Lucius has sincerely said ‘Reeves 1s tall’, and suppose that Theo knows 
that Lucius sincerely said this in such a context Now, however, Theo 1s in a 
context ın which various players, cluding Reeves, are being discussed as 
potential NBA centres (Reeves 1s considermg skipping college and jump- 
ing straight ito the NBA), and, as ıs appropriate when potential NBA 
centres are bemg discussed, 65” players are definitely not bemg counted 
as ‘tall’, and so Theo has admitted ‘Reeves 1s not tall’ Here, as in the 
Thelma/Louise/‘knows’ case, ıt does not intuitively seem right for Theo to 
report, ın his ‘high standards’ context, ‘Lucius believes that Reeves 1s tall’ 
It seems significantly better Gf only because it 1s less bad), though, for 
Theo to report “Lucius said that Reeves 1s tall’ and for Thelma to report 
‘Louise said that she knows’ But though these ‘said that’ reports seem less 
bad than the corresponding ‘believes that’ reports we considered earlier, 
they still seem somewhat problematic, at least a little hesitation seems called 
for (Whether such ‘said that’ reports would be fue ıs a very difficult 
question, they may just be in various ways misleading I’m here merely 
reporting intuitions about whether these are the right things for our speakers 
to say ) What does seem clearly correct 1s the above ‘said that’ reports with 
the addition of any of a number of possible follow-ups that at least seem to 
work precisely by warning the hstener against interpreting the content 
of what Lucius or Louise said as if it had been said ın the listener’s new, 
quite different context (1e, which seem to work by warning the listener 
against disquoting ın the way ın question here) ‘Lucus said that Reeves 1s 
tall, but he was speaking of Reeves as a high school player’, “Louise said that 
she knows, but she was speaking casually’ Something like that seems to be 
the thing to say 
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But again, what 1s important to current purposes 1s that the worst thing 
we have here considered, the simple (1e , sard with no follow-up) ‘believes 
that’ report, 1s, at the very least, far from beimg clearly correct It certainly 1s 
not simply and clearly the mght thing to say ın the relevant test situations 
(situations m which contextualists will hold that there has been a marked 
change in standards) And whether ıt would be true if ıt were somewhat 
improperly said 1s a very vexed question So it’s not clear that there even 1s 
some shove to be found here ın favour of mvariantism If there 1s, ıt seems 
mecapable of matching the pro-contextualist push we’ve been investigating m 
this paper !8 


Yale Umversity 


18 If you disagree and think that there 1s a strong anti-contextualist shove here, one option 
you might consider 1s followmg John MacFarlane in resolving the tension between push and 
shove by adopting the radically relativist semantics for knowledge-attrbutions presented m 
MacFarlane’s “The Assessment Sensitivity of Knowledge Attributions’, forthcoming m Oxford 
Studves in Epistemology 

For very helpful discussion of these matters, I thank Richard Heck, Jason Stanley, Brian 
Weatherson, Timothy Wiliamson, the participants in my Spring 2004 Epistemology seminar 
at Yale, and the participants m and, especially, the organizers of the conference on epistemo- 
logical contextualism at the University of Strrling ın March 2004 
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KNOWLEDGE, SPEAKER AND SUBJECT 


By STEWART COHEN 


I contrast two solutions to the lottery paradox concerning knowledge contextualısm and subject- 
sensitwwe mvananism I defend contextualism against an objechon that it cannot explain how 
‘knows? and its cognates function inside proposthonal attitude reports I then argue that subject- 
sensitive tnvanantism fails to pronde a satisfactory resolution of the paradox 


Sceptical arguments or paradoxes concerning knowledge of the external 
world typically exploit global sceptical hypotheses mvolving Cartesian 
demons or brains ın a vat Discussion of these paradoxes often centres on 
issues peculiar to these exotic hypotheses As has been noted, such sceptical 
paradoxes can be reconstructed in terms of more mundane sceptical hypo- 
theses, thereby avoiding the controversies surrounding the exotic global 
hypotheses ! 

Contextualists, myself among them, have argued that contextualism can 
resolve these sceptical paradoxes In my own view, contextualism 1s partı- 
cularly well suited to resolving the paradoxes formulated in terms of the 
mundane hypotheses 

Various objections have been raised to contextualist treatment of these 
paradoxes One such objection focuses on how knowledge ascriptions inter- 
act with certain disquotational principles In what follows, I defend context- 
ualism against this kind of objection and argue that contextualism is superior 
to a recently proposed alternative approach to the sceptical paradoxes 


CONTEXTUALISM AND THE PARADOX 


Suppose Smith has a low-paying job with no prospect for getting a higher- 
paying job He has no investments and no other sources of mcome Given 
! As far as I know, J Vogel, ‘Are There Counter-Examples to the Closure Prineiple®’, in 


M Roth and G Ross (eds), Doubting Contemporary Perspectwes on Scepheasm (Dordrecht Kluwer, 
1990), was the first to make this pomt exphcitly 
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his situation, ıt seems right to say that Smith knows that he'll never be a 
multi-millionaire As ıt turns out, Smith has a ticket in the New York State 
lottery Should he win, he would become a multi-milionaire But ıt seems 
wrong to say that Smith knows he will lose the lottery The paradox arises 
given a plausible closure principle that entails that Smith knows he will 
never get rich only 1f Smith knows he will lose the lottery 

This paradox generalizes ın interesting ways So, for example, 1f Smith 
recently left his car in lot 2, 1t seems night to say that he now knows that his 
car 1s parked ın lot 2 But ıt seems wrong to say that Smith knows his car has 
not been stolen 

For virtually any ordinary proposition p we think we know (Smith will 
never get rich, Smuth’s car 1s parked in lot 2, etc), there is some ‘lottery 
proposition’ / (eg Smith will lose the lottery, Smuith’s car has not been 
stolen, etc ) such that we think both that we do not know / and that we know 
p only if we know / This can lead us to adopt a sceptical frame of mind and 
hold that we do not know p after all A successful anti-sceptical resolution of 
this paradox must explain how, despite our sceptical intuitions, it remains 
true that we know what we ordinarily claim to know Thus a successful 
resolution must provide some account of why we have our sceptical intui- 
tions Otherwise the paradox has not been resolved 

Contextualism 1s the thesis that ascriptions of knowledge are context- 
sensitive A common thread in contextualist theories 1s that the salience of 
error possibilities raises the standards for how strong one’s epistemic position 
has to be in order for one to know Contextualism resolves the sceptical 
paradox by construing our apparently inconsistent ituitions as resulting 
from contextual shifts ın these standards So, for example, our intuition that 
the sentence ‘Smith knows his car is parked in lot 2’ 1s true 1s explamed 
by the fact that at ordmary contexts, the statement ıs in fact true Our 
apparently conflicting intuition that the sentence ‘Smith does not know his 
car has not been stolen’ 1s false results from our shifting to a stricter context 
when we consider the possibility that Smith’s car has been stolen At this 
new context, the sentence 1s indeed false But deductive closure for know- 
ledge ıs preserved relative to a context So at everyday contexts, both ‘Smith 
knows his car ıs parked in lot 2’ and ‘Smith knows his car has not been 
stolen’ are true At stricter contexts, neither sentence 1s true 2 


2 For an excellent extended discussion of this paradox and the contextualist proposal for 
resolving ıt, see J Hawthorne, Knowledge and Lotteres (Oxford UP, 2004) 
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CONTEXTUALISM AND DISQUOTATION 


John Hawthorne, Jason Stanley and Wayne Davis have argued that con- 
textualism runs into trouble when we consider very plausible principles 
regarding belief ascription and disquotation? In what follows I will use 
Hawthorne’s version of the argument We begin with some stipulations and 
some principles 


Stipulations 


(1) Smuth 1s at C, a low standards context, Jones 1s at C*, a high 
standards context 

(1) ‘Smith knows he has feet’ 1s true at C, and false at C* 

(u) Jones knows (1) and (11) 


Assumptions 


True belief principle (TBP) if a speaker sincerely accepts an utterance u and 
u has semantic value p, then the belief manifested by his sincerely 
accepting that utterance 1s true 1ff the semantic value p 1s true 

True belief schema (TBS) if X believes that p, then X’s belief 1s true if and 
only ifp 

Disquotational schema for ‘knows’ (DSK) if an English speaker £ sincerely 
utters a sentence s of the form ‘I know that p’, and the sentence in the 
that-clause means that p, then Æ believes that he knows that p, and 
expresses that belief by uttering s 


Suppose 
1 Smuth sincerely utters ‘I know I have feet’ 
Then Jones can reason as follows 


2 The belief Smith man:fests by his sincere utterance of ‘I know I have 
feet’ 1s true [stypulations (1)(m) and TBP] 

3 The belief Smith expresses by his sincere utterance of ‘I know I have 
feet’ 1s that he knows he has feet [(1) and DSK] 

4 Smith knows he has feet [(2), (3) and TBS] 


But (4) 1s false [stipulations (1) and (u)] 


3 See Hawthorne, J Stanley, ‘On the Linguistic Basis for Contextualism’, Philosophical 
Studies, 119 (2004), pp 119-46, W Davis, ‘Are Knowledge Claims Indexical”’, Erkenntms, 61 
(2004), pp 257-82 
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Thus we must deny at least one of TBP, DSK and TBS But each of these 
principles seems compelling Thus we must deny the contextualist assump- 
tions underlying the stipulations 

What should the contextualist say ın response to this argument? As Peter 
Ludlow notes, Hawthorne assumes that when Jones reports Smith’s know- 
ledge (self-)ascription, the semantic value of ‘knows’ in Jones’ report 1s fixed 
by the standard that governs Jones’ knowledge ascriptions * But there is no 
reason why a contextualist need agree with this What should a contextualist 
say about how the semantic value of ‘knows’ gets fixed when a speaker 1s 
reporting on someone else’s knowledge ascription? 

Let’s first consider a scenario where Jones knows that the standard at his 
context differs from the standard at Smith’s context This 1s the scenario 
Hawthorne imagines Jones knows that he 1s at a high standards context and 
that Smith ıs at a low standards context But Ludlow claums that under these 
conditions, the belief Jones attributes to Smith when in (3) he disquotes 
Smiuth’s utterance ‘I know I have feet’ will be the belief that Smith knows-by- 
low-standards that he has feet But then (4) will be false (in Jones’ mouth) 
only if we equivocate on ‘knows’ in the mference from (3) to (4) 

Hawthorne clearly assumes that a contextualist must say that when Jones 
disquotes Smuth’s utterance, he attributes to Smith the belief that Smith 
knows-by-high-standards that he has feet Who ıs correct — Ludlow or 
Hawthorne? 

Consider first what happens ın the case of a context-sensitive term like the 
indexical ‘I’ When Jones disquotes Smuth’s utterance ın his belief report, he 
naturally replaces T with ‘he’ The underlying principle here 1s that when 
you disquote an utterance of a context-sensitive term, you do so ın a way 
that preserves semantic value In the case of ‘P, the language provides an 
easy way for the speaker to do this, zz by replacing T’ with ‘he’ 

Now according to contextualism, ‘knows’ (along with ‘flat’, ‘tall’, etc ) 1s 
context-sensitive ın ways analogous to indexical terms But unlike the case of 
T, the language does not provide a handy word to substitute when we 
disquote that will preserve semantic value But this is no reason to deny that 
when we disquote utterances containing these kinds of context-sensitive 
terms, we do so in a way that preserves semantic value How do we do 1t? 
We rely on various features that determme context — e g , speaker inten- 
tions, listener expectations, etc — to preserve semantic value But then given 
Hawthorne’s assumption that Jones knows that Smith 1s at a low standards 
context, ıt seems natural to interpret his report of Smuth’s belief as Ludlow 
suggests, where ‘knows’ in Jones’ mouth means ‘knows-by-low-standards’ 


+ P Ludlow, ‘Contextualism and the New Linguistic Turn in Epistemology’, unpublished 
ms 
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Let’s test this out on a case involving a relatively uncontroversial context- 
sensitive term, ‘tall’ Suppose you and I are discussing the heights of pro- 
fessional basketball players We say things like ‘Danny 1s not tall’ and ‘Kevin 
1s not tall’ (they’re both between 6’ and 675”) But we do say ‘Shaquille is 
tall’, ‘Kareem 1s tall’ (they’re both over 7’) So at our context, one must be 
very tall ın order to be tall swmplicter At the time, we happen to be ın public 
and we witness the following Byron walks by and a httle girl sees him and 
says to her mother, ‘Wow, he’s tall’ (Byron 1s 6’4”) Now suppose I say to 
you ‘She believes he’s tall’ By my lights, what I’ve said ıs true But that 
means that when I report her belief to you, the word ‘tall’ in my mouth 
expresses ‘tall-by-ordinary-standards’ and not ‘tall-by-basketball-standards’ 
That 1s to say, the semantic value of ‘tall’ in my mouth will have switched to 
the semantic value of ‘tall’ ın the girl’s mouth The most plausible account of 
how this occurs ıs that when we focus on the comment of the girl in our 
conversation, our context shifts 5 

If this 1s correct, then Ludlow seems to be correct about the meaning of 
‘knows’ ın (3) Just as I switch to a low standards context when I say ‘She 
believes he’s tall’, so Jones shifts to a low standards context when he says 
“Smith believes he knows he has feet’ 

Now consider the scenario where Jones mistakenly believes that the 
standard of his context does not differ from the standard of Smuth’s context 
There are different ways in which this possibility could be realized Jones 
might not be aware that ‘knows’ 1s context-sensitive, or he might know this, 
but mistakenly thnk that Smıth’s standard 1s the same as his own On either 
of these assumptions, we of course have to give up our stipulation that Jones 
knows that ‘Smith knows he has feet’ expresses a true proposition at Smuth’s 
context 

In such a case, it 1s plausible to suppose that Jones’ utterance means that 
Smith beheves he knows-by-high-standards that he has feet But under this 
scenario, Jones 1s not entitled to premise (2) If Jones does not know that 
Smuth’s standard ıs the same as his own, then he has no basis for inferring 
that Smuth’s utterance expresses a true belief Since Jones knows the 
sentence Smith utters expresses a false proposition at his own (Jones’) con- 
text, he should (in the relevant sense) infer that Jones’ utterance expresses a 
false belief 

So under either assumption about what Jones knows about Smuth’s con- 
text, Hawthorne’s argument fails The argument ıs supposed to show that 
the contextualist 1s forced to give up DSK (Hawthorne suggests that if the 
contextualist has to give up one of TBS, TBP or DSK, it will surely be 


5 This was suggested to me by Tim Wilhamson 
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DSK ) Despite the fact that his argument fails to show this, our second 
scenario shows that none the less contextualism is incompatible with the 
generality of DSK. That ıs, the contextualist must hold that under certain 
conditions, the sentence expressing DSK will express a false proposition For 
what will sentence (3) mean in Jones’ mouth under this scenario? Presum- 
ably, if Jones does not know that Smuth’s context differs from his own, then 
he will mistakenly attribute to Smith the false belief that Smith knows-by- 
high-standards that he has feet If this ıs correct, then under this scenario, 
Jones disquotes Smuith’s utterance ‘I know I have feet’ by uttering ‘Smith 
believes that he knows he has feet’, thereby attributing to Smith a belief he 
does not hold So despite the fact that Hawthorne’s argument does not show 
it, the contextualist must hold that DSK will sometimes express a false 
proposition But it should not be surprising that the thesis that knowledge 
ascriptions are context-sensitive has this result 

Hawthorne takes the incompatibility of contextualism with DSK as a 
serious problem for contextualism As he notes, DSK will strike competent 
speakers of English as quite plausible ın general Does this mean we should 
reject contextualism after all? Of course the contextualist does hold that 
DSK expresses a true proposition in some circumstances It ıs just that a 
fully general statement of the principle must be meta-lmguistic 


CDSK A sentence of the form ‘If an Enghsh speaker Æ sincerely utters a 
sentence s of the form “I know that p’ and the sentence ın the that- 
clause means that p, then E believes that he knows that p, and ex- 
presses that belief by uttering s° 1s true when uttered by A only 1f both 
A’s utterance and E’s utterance are governed by the same standard 


Is the fully general truth of GDSK always sufficient to explain why com- 
petent speakers find DSK to be plausible? Note that just as DSK strikes 
competent speakers as plausible, so will analogous object-language disquota- 
tion principle for other context-sensitive terms, e g , ‘flat’ 


DSF Ifan English speaker Æ sincerely utters a sentence s of the form ‘x 1s 
flat’, then Æ believes that x 1s flat, and expresses the belief by uttering s 


But owing to the fact that ‘flat’ is context-sensitive, DSF will run into 
problems analogous to the problems for DSK Thus a fully general state- 
ment of this principle must be meta-linguistic as well 


MDSF A sentence of the form ‘If an English speaker E sincerely utters a 
sentence s of the form “x 1s flat”, then E believes that x 1s flat, and 
expresses that belief by uttering $ 1s true as uttered by A only if both 
A’s utterance and F’s utterance are governed by the same standard 
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Since any disquotation principle for sumilarly context-sensitive terms will 
require a meta-linguistic formulation, ıt 1s no problem for contextualism that 
the disquotation principle for ‘knows’ requires such a formulation 

The contextualist’s meta-linguistic rendermg of DSK follows the same 
strategy as the contextualist uses to explain the intuitive appeal of the deduc- 
tive closure principle for knowledge, which, at least ın one form, says 


CK If X knows p and X competently deduces g from p, then X knows q § 


But the contextualist holds that an utterance of CK could be false if the 
standard shifts m muid-utterance Thus the contextualist holds that a fully 
general statement of the closure principle must be meta-linguistic 


MCK A sentence of the form ‘If X knows p and X competently deduces q 
from p, then X knows q’ 1s true at a fixed standard 


And the same would hold for plausible closure principles involving ‘flat’ 
Consider the followmg principle 


CF If x 1s flat, and y 1s as flat as x, then _y 1s flat 


Given that the standards for flatness could shift in mid-utterance, a correct 
fully general statement of this principle will be 


MCF A sentence of the form ‘If x 1s flat, and y 1s as flat as x, then_y 1s flat’ 1s 
true at a fixed standard 


Earher ın this section, we noted that when Jones disquotes Smith, know- 
ing that Smith 1s at a low standards context, the semantic value of ‘knows’ in 
Jones’ utterance is fixed by the semantic value of ‘knows’ in Smuith’s 
utterance Given that Jones knows that what Smith says 1s true, can he apply 
TBS and truly say Smith knows that he has hands? In a footnote, 
Hawthorne (p 127, fn 125) concedes that there 1s a kind of de voce (Quine) 
belief ascription whereby when Jones disquotes Smuth’s utterance, the 
semantic value of ‘knows’ 1s fixed by Smith’s utterance But Hawthorne 
argues that if Jones then applies TBS, he will speak falsely when he utters 
“Smith knows he has feet’ So 1s contextualism committed to denying TBS? 

Recall the case I described earlier involving ‘tall’ Given that I know that 
what the girl says 1s true, can I apply TBS and say ‘Byron 1s tall’? Here I 
think it 1s unclear what standard governs my utterance Surely, if TBS can 
fail ın the case of belief ascriptions involving ‘knows’, ıt can fail in belief 
ascriptions involving ‘tall’ All this would show 1s that we need to formulate 
TBS meta-lnguistically as well 


6 This version of the deductive closure principle 1s due to Tum Williamson, Knowledge and its 
Limits (Oxford UP, 2000) 
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MTBS A sentence of the form ‘If x believes p, then xs behef 1s true if and 
only if p’ 1s true provided the semantic value of p remains fixed 


In the background of this discussion of ‘knows’ and belief-ascriptions has 
been the contextualist’s claim that in the case of a context-sensitive term, a 
speaker can be competent 1n his use of the term and yet be blind to the fact 
that the term ıs context-sensitive This claim hes at the heart of the con- 
textualist treatment of the paradox For the contextualist resolution of the 
paradox essentially involves the claim that competent speakers can unknow- 
ingly shift contexts when they utter sentences containing ‘know’ This pomt 
wil prove to be important when we compare contextualism with an 
alternative account of the paradox 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO CONTEXTUALISM 
SUBJECT-SENSITIVE INVARIANTISM 


Hawthorne proposes an alternative to contextualism which he calls ‘subject- 
sensitive invariantism’ (SSI) (Jason Stanley proposes in unpublished work a 
theory m the same spirit) To understand the difference between SSI and 
contextualism we need to distinguish, with respect to a particular knowledge 
ascription, between the speaker/ascriber and the subject Suppose I say 
‘John knows his car 1s parked m lot 2’ Then I am the speaker/ascriber 
making the ascription and John 1s the subject of the ascription 

Contextualism says that the truth-value of a knowledge ascription 1s 
sensitive to whether error possibilities are salient to the ascriber So if the 
possibility that John’s car has been stolen 1s salient to me, then I speak truly 
when I say ‘John does not know his car 1s in lot 2’ This remains true even if 
this possibility is not salhent to John 

SSI denies that there 1s context-sensitivity ın the above sense of ascriber/ 
speaker sensitivity Rather, SSI says that the truth-value of a knowledge 
ascription 1s sensitive to whether error possibilities are salient to the subject of 
the ascription On this view, the truth-value of a knowledge ascription 1s the 
same regardless of who ıs domg the ascribing (thus the name ‘subject- 
sensitive znvarantism’) So if the possibility of error 1s salient to John, then he 
fails to know his car 1s mm lot 2 at any ascriber context So if we say that John 
knows, because no error possibility ıs salient to us, we speak falsely 1f some 
error possibility 1s salient to hım Moreover if the possibility of error 
1s salient to us, we may say John fails to know But if no error possibility 1s 
salient to him, again we may be speaking falsely 
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SSI takes a phenomenon that contextualism views as a kind of speaker- 
sensitivity for knowledge ascriptions, and construes it mstead as a kind of 
subject-sensitivity — as an element of the subyect’s circumstances that affects 
whether the subject knows In itself, subject-sensitivity is a mundane pheno- 
menon The truth-value of a knowledge ascription 1s sensitive to many 
features of the subject’s circumstances — whether the proposition ıs true, 
whether the subject has evidence, etc What 1s distinctive about SSI 1s that it 
mcludes the salience of error possibilities as an ımportant feature of the 
subject’s circumstances 

According to SSI, the sceptical lottery paradox results not from shifting 
ascriber context, but rather from changes in the subject’s circumstances So 
S knows that his car 1s parked ın lot 2 only if the possibility that the car has 
been stolen 1s not salient to § Once that possibility becomes salient to $, he 
fails to know his car 1s parked ın lot 2 — and if he knew ıt previously, he stops 
knowing ıt 


OBJECTION TO SSI THE SCOPE OF KNOWLEDGE DENIALS 


Inevitably the conflict between contextualism and SSI will come down to 
which view has the greater intuitive costs And no doubt contextualism does 
have intuitive costs, despite my best attempts to mitigate them But now I 
want to look at a serious problem for SSI it does not meet our constraint on 
a satisfactory resolution of the sceptical lottery paradox Recall that any 
non-sceptical response to the paradox must explain the appeal of our 
sceptical mtuitions But here 1s a fact about those intuitions When we are n 
a sceptical frame of mind, it seems to us that we have made a discovery — 
there are lots of thıngs we think we know (e g , where our cars are parked), 
that ın fact we do not know And when we are in this frame of mind, not 
only do we have a strong intuttive inclination to deny that we know, we have 
the same inclination to deny that others know Moreover, we are mclined to 
deny that we ourselves knew previously 

Contextualsm can explain why this ıs so Our sceptical frame of mind 
tracks the fact that we are at a high standards context And when we are at 
such a context, those standards will govern not only our self-ascriptions of 
knowledge, but also our ascriptions to others (and to our earlier selves) as 
well So when we judge that others (along with our previous selves) fail to 
know, we are actually making true judgements 

But SSI 1s unable to explain why we make these judgements According 
to SSI, when we are im a sceptical frame of mind, we fail to know because 
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error possibilities are salient fo us But this has no implications for whether 
others know That will depend on whether error possibilities are salient fo 
them But we know, even when we are ın a sceptical frame of mind, that in 
many instances, error possibilities are not salient to others or to our previous 
selves But then SSI cannot explain why when we are ın a sceptical frame of 
mind, we have a strong intuitive inclination to deny that others and our 
previous selves know But this is just to say that SSI does not succeed m 
explaining our sceptical tuitions, and so has not given a satisfactory 
resolution of the paradox 

But doesn’t contextualism fail to account for some of our sceptical mtu- 
tions as well? When we are in a high standards context, we think a sentence 
of the form ‘I know p’ in the mouth of a speaker at a low standards context 
expresses a false proposition But ıt looks as if contextualism has no ex- 
planation of why we think this, given that on a contextualist view, ‘I 
know ° 1m the mouths of speakers at low standard contexts expresses a true 
proposition But then contextualism fails to account for these sceptical ntu- 
tions that such sentences are false 

So does contextualism enjoy any advantage over SSI in explaimmg our 
sceptical mntuitions? I thmk that ıt does For while each view has the result 
that some of our sceptical intuitions are mistaken, the contextualist has an 
explanation of why we make these mistakes Recall that the contextualist’s 
attempt to resolve the paradox depends on the claim that competent 
speakers can unknowingly shift contexts when they utter sentences con- 
taining ‘know’ Although ‘knows’ has a contextualist semantics, competent 
speakers can be blind to this fact As we saw earlier, this can lead them to 
disquote other speakers’ utterances of the form ‘S knows p’ when, owing 
to the fact that they are in a different context, they should not So when I 
am ın a sceptical context, I move from the fact that ‘I know’ 1s false mn my 
mouth to the conclusion that it 1s false m the mouths of others as well 

Moreover, there 1s no special pleading by the contextualist here, because 
we can see exactly the same phenomenon at work ın the case of another 
context-sensitive term, wz ‘flat? As Peter Unger pomted out, by notimg that 
all surfaces have microscopic irregularities, one can get competent speakers 
to worry that no surface 1s flat 7 But this intuition conflicts with our common 
sense belief that lots of surfaces are flat Surely this appearance of paradox 
can be resolved by noting that ‘flat’ 1s context-sensitive When we are in the 
kind of strict context induced by Unger’s considerations, our utterance that 
‘Nothing ıs flat’ ıs true But this does not conflict with the fact that ın 
everyday contexts, our utterances of the form ‘x 1s flat’ can be true 


7P Unger, Ignorance a Case for Scepticsm (Oxford UP, 1975) 
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But notice that when we are ın the grip of ‘flatness scepticism’, we feel 
enlightened, ın the same way as we do when we are ın the grip of knowledge 
scepticism We feel that we have discovered something very surprising As 
we would say, ‘Nothing 1s flat? This leads us to deny that others’ utterances 
of the form ‘x 1s flat’, as well as our own earlier utterances of that form, 
express true propositions This 1s so despite the fact that even if we are ina 
high standards context and so cannot truly say “This table ıs flat’, others at 
low standard contexts can 

Of course this 1s exactly the same sort of mistake as the contextualist 
attributes to us regarding ‘knows’, and 1t has exactly the same explanation, 
uz competent speakers can be blind to the context-sensitivity of a term in 
their language, even though because they are competent, their ascriptions 
involving the term will track contextual shifts So the contextualist’s appeal 
to this kind of explanation 1s not special pleading 

Can the proponent of SSI explain our sceptical intuitions by appealing to 
similar kinds of limitations of competent speakers? In the case of context- 
sensitive (1 e , speaker-sensitive) predicates, there are two ways speakers can 
be misled They can be aware that the sentences they utter are context- 
sensitive, but still be mistaken about what standards are in play at a parti- 
cular context Or, as the contextualhst’s semantic blindness thesis holds, they 
can fail to be aware that the sentences they utter are context-sensitive 

And there will be analogous ways m which competent speakers can be 
musled by the kind of subject-sensitirvity SSI posits They could be aware that 
the truth-values of the sentences they utter are sensitive to what 1s salient 
to the subject, but still be mistaken about what 1s ın fact salient to the sub- 
ject Or they could fail to be aware that the sentences they utter are subject- 
sensitive in this way 

But neither option will help SSI explain the sort of mistake it attributes to 
competent speakers The first option fails because when I mistakenly deny 
knowledge to my earlier self, I am not mistaken about what was salient to my 
earlier self Ex hypothes, I know that no error possibilities were salient to 
my earlier self 

The second option borrows a page from the contextualist’s semantic 
blindness thesis But recall that according to that thesis, even though 
speakers are blind, in the relevant sense, to the context-sensitivity of ‘knows’, 
they are none the less competent ın its use That 1s, when error possibilities 
become salent to them, their ascriptions track the attendant contextual 
shift Now proponents of SSI will have to say something analogous about 
the kind of semantic blindness they attribute to competent speakers They 
will have to say that although these speakers are unaware that knowledge 
ascriptions are subject-sensitive ın this way, when it 1s clear that error 
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possibilities are salient to a subject, they deny that the subject knows For 
presumably, positing this kind of subject-sensitivity 1s supposed to explain 
why we deny knowledge to ourselves when error possibilities are salient to 
us But then the SSI theorist’s semantic blindness thesis cannot explam why 
we deny knowledge to others when although error possibilities are salient to 
us, we know that error possibilities are not sahent to them But ın order 
to explam our sceptical mtuitions, that 1s the very kind of mistake that the 
SSI theorist needs to explain 


AN ATTEMPT AT AN EXPLANATION THE AVAILABILITY BIAS 


Hawthorne ıs aware that his theory makes false predictions about when 
speakers will deny knowledge to others To handle the problem, he appeals 
to the fact that when we reason, we make use of what psychologists call ‘the 
availability heuristic’ People using this heuristic assess the probability of an 
event on the basis of how easy it ıs to recall or magme instances of it 
Because frequently occurring events are generally more easy to recall or 
umagine, this heuristic works well most of the tme But the availability 
heuristic can mtroduce biases when factors unrelated to the frequency of an 
event facilitate our recalling or magining the event Hawthorne (p 164) cites 
studies which show that ‘ when a certam scenario is made vivid, the 
perceived risk of that scenario may rise dramatically’ 8 He then speculates 
that ‘when certain non-knowledge-destroying counter-possibilities are made 
salient, we overestimate their real danger, as a result, we may find ourselves 
inclined to deny knowledge to others ın cases where there 1s in fact no real 
danger of error’ (bid) So, for example, when I claim to know that I will be 
at the conference and the possibility of fatal heart attacks 1s made salient, I 
tend to overestumate the probability with which heart attacks occur This 
leads me to deny (falsely) that anyone knows he will not suffer a fatal heart 
attack and so to deny (falsely) that anyone knows that he will be at the 
conference 

Does Hawthorne’s explanation succeed? In other work,’ I have objected 
to this explanation on the grounds that it 1s not at all clear that the data 
concerning the availability heuristic support Hawthorne’s hypothesis What 
he needs to explain 1s why, ın general, we have sceptical intuitions when error 


8 The studies are cited in P Slovic et al , “Fact versus Fears Understanding Perceived Risk’, 
mR Schwing and W Abers (eds), Societal Risk Assessment How Safe ıs Safe Enough? (Dordrecht 
Kluwer, 1980) 

9 See my ‘Knowledge, Assertion, and Practical Reasoning’, Philosophical Issues 
(forthcoming) 
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possibilities are salient to us But it 1s not always true that when we consider 
these kinds of possibilities, we tend to overestimate the frequency with which 
they occur In those same studies which Hawthorne cites, 1t was noted that 
while people tend to overestimate causes of death that are dramatic and 
sensational — plane crashes, tornadoes, homicide — they also tend to 
underestimate those causes of death which tend to be unspectacular, such as 
causes of death which claim one victim at a time and are common ın non- 
fatal form — e g , smallpox vaccination, stroke, stomach cancer and diabetes 
People also tend to underestimate risks to themselves For example, people 
tend to make countless automobile trips without accidents Moreover the 
news media show them that when accidents do occur, they happen to 
others Employing the availability heuristic, people underestimate the risk that 
they themselves will be ın an accident (This leads them to decide they need 
not bother to wear seatbelts ) 

So when error possibilities that are unspectacular, are generally non- 
lethal or involve ourselves become salient, ıt 1s not at all clear that we will 
tend to overestimate their frequency But then Hawthorne cannot explain 
our sceptical intuitions about others by claiming that availability considera- 
tions lead us to overestimate the likelihood of these error possibilities 

In response, Hawthorne argues that the phenomena I adduce show only 
that ‘dramatic events tend to be mmaginatively more salient than mundane 
ones and hence, other things being equal, one 1s more likely to distort one’s 
risk judgements ın favour of dramatic events than ın favour of mundane 
ones’ !0 He claims that I overlook the fact that ‘discussmg or otherwise 
considering a hazard tends to make it rmaginatively salient which in turn 
tends to make one raise one’s estimation of the danger of ıt occurring’ His 
point, I take it, ıs that the reason why we overestimate the hkelithood of 
spectacular events but underestimate the likelihood of mundane events 1s 
that the former, but not the latter, tend to be umagmatively more salient 
This 1s consistent with its being the case that the very act of considering 
error possibilities, spectacular or mundane, makes them imaginatively 
salient, and thus leads us to overestimate their hikelhhhood 

It 1s not clear that the phenomena I adduce do not address this latter 
point as well According to the literature cited by Hawthorne, people were 
asked to estate the frequency of various causes of death Presumably, ın 
order to estimate the frequency of these events, they had to consider them 
They may even have imagined instances of these events Nevertheless, as the 
authors Hawthorne cites report, ‘In keeping with availabilty considerations, 
overestimated causes of death were dramatic and sensational, whereas 


10 See Hawthorne, ‘Replies’, Philosophical Issues (forthcoming) 
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underestimated causes tended to be unspectacular events, which claim one 
victum at a time and are common 1n non-fatal form’ (Slovic ef al, p 466, my 
italics) So people will underestimate the hkelhood of some events they have 
been asked to consider and may even have ımagıned Notice that this 1s 
consistent with people assigning a higher probability to the risk after con- 
sidermg ıt than prior to considering ıt The umportant point 1s that however 
the actual consideration of the risk affects their probability assignment, they 
end up underestimating the likelihood of the risk Moreover, in many cases, all 
1t takes to put someone in a sceptical frame of mind with respect to whether 
he knows, eg, that he will be attending the convention ıs to ask him a 
question like ‘Do you know you will not die from a stroke or car accident 
prior to the convention”? If so, then Hawthorne cannot argue that mn 
general, salience considerations lead us to deny knowledge to ourselves and 
others by leading us to overestmate the likelihood of certain possibilities Thus 
Hawthorne’s attempt to use the availability heuristic to explaim our sceptical 
judgements fails This means that SSI fails to give a satisfactory account of 
the paradox !! 


Anzona State Unwersity 
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1! I received helpful comments from Tom Blackson, John Devlin, Richard Feldman, Greg 
Fitch, John Hawthorne, Jonathan Schaffer, Nico Stins, David Sosa, Jonathan Vogel and Tim 
Wilbamson 
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ŞI schematizes the exdence for an understanding of ‘know’ and of other terms of epistemic appraisal 
that embodies contextuahsm or subject-sensitwe mvariantism, and distinguishes between those two 
approaches ȘI argues that although the cases for contextuahsm and sensttwe mvanantism rely on a 
pnnaple of chanty wn the wterpretation of episteme claims, neither approach satisfies charity fully, 
since both attribute meta-linguishe errors to speakers §III proudes an equally chantable anti- 
scephcal msensitwe mvanantst explanation of much of the same endence as the result of psycho- 
logical bias caused by salience effects §IV suggests that the explanation appears to have implausible 
consequences about prachcal reasoning, but also that applications of contextualsm or sensitive 
wvanantism to the problem of scepticism have such consequences §V argues that the mevitable 
difference between appropriateness and knowledge of appropriateness in practical reasoning, closely 
related to the difference between knowledge and knowledge of knowledge, explains the apparent 
amplaustbilty 


A much discussed idea in current epistemology 1s that some important 
features of the use of epistemic terms such as ‘know’ are best explained on 
the hypothesis of a shift in the standards for their correct application Many 
versions of this idea are grouped together as ‘contextualism’ Recently, a 
subtly different clam of standard-shifting has been distinguished from con- 
textualism under the ttle ‘subject-sensitive invariantism’ (henceforth, simply 
‘sensitive invariantism’) Both contextualists and sensitive invariantists 
typically hold that mundane changes in how much 1s practically at stake or 
in what 1s conversationally relevant can raise or lower epistemic standards, 
and that the same underlying mechanisms also help to explain the pull of 
sceptical arguments, because sceptics shift the discourse to extraordinarily 
high standards by which they speak truly This paper aims to demonstrate 
some explanatory resources of insensitive invariantism, the view on which 
the epistemic terms at issue undergo no shift ın the standard for their correct 
application If so, the standard motivations for contextualism and sensitive 
invariantism fail 
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We may begin by setting out the evidence for shifting standards as an 
abstract schema We fix on the word ‘know’, which 1s central to the debate, 
similar arguments apply to other terms of epistemic appraisal, such as Justi- 
fied’, and to words in languages beyond English We consider examples with 
three crucial features 

First, in some context C, ıt 1s reasonable and natural for a well informed 
speaker to assert the term ‘know’ of some thinking subject $ with respect to 
some true proposition p, time ¢ and possible world w! Here ¢ and w are 
asserted to be the time and world of the knowing, they need not be the time 
and world of the asserting, nor need they be asserted to be part of the 
content of the knowledge To assert ‘know’ of S with respect to p, t and w, 
the speaker ın C utters a sentence K[S,p,4,w] No special assumption 1s made 
here about the structure of K[S,p,4~], except that ıt includes the word 
‘know’ It might have the explicit form ‘S knows at ¿m w that p More 
usually, the speaker allows dimensions of the context of utterance to fix 
some of the parameters For example, ın a first-person present-tense case, $ 
1s the speaker of C, ż ıs the time of C and w 1s the world of C, so K[Sp,4,2] 
may just have the form ‘I know that p Let us provisionally assume that the 
speaker is right ‘know’ 1s indeed true in C of $ with respect to p, t and w 
Equivalently 


1 KES p,4w] 1s true im C 


The second feature of the example is that m some other context C*, it is 
reasonable and natural for a well informed speaker to deny the term ‘know’ 
of some thinking subject $* with respect to some true proposition p*, time {* 
and possible world w* We make no assumption at this point as to whether 
S*, p*, t* and w* are distinct from S, p, t and w respectively To deny ‘know’ 
of S$* with respect to p*, ¢* and w*, the speaker in C* utters a sentence 
—K*[S*p*,t*,w*] No special assumptions are made about the structure 
of =K*[S*,p*,¢*,w*], except that ıt cludes the word ‘know’, it can differ 
from that of the negation of K[S,p,4,0] —K*[S*p*,/*,w*] might have the 
explicat form ‘S* does not know at ¢* in w* that p”, or the speaker may allow 
dimensions of the context of utterance to fix some of the parameters In the 
first-person present-tense case, ~K*[S*,p*,t*,w*] may just have the form ‘I 
do not know that p* Let us provisionally assume that the speaker ıs nght 


1 The assumption that the objects of knowledge are propositions 1s convenient, but 
inessential to the argument 
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‘know’ 1s indeed false in C* of S* with respect to p*, t* and w* Equivalently 
1* —K*[S*,p*,t*,w*] 1s true in C* 


The third feature of the case ıs that by traditional standards, S* 1s 
epistemically as well positioned at ¢* m w* with respect to p* as Sis at tin w 
with respect to p For example, by those standards, the probability of p on 
the evidence which S has at ¿ın w 1s no higher than the probability of p* 
on the evidence which S* has at ¢* ın w*, the grounds on which S at żin w 
believes p are no better than those on which S* at ¢* in w* believes p*, S1s no 
more confident at ¢in w of p than S* 1s at t* nm w* of p*, and so on Perhaps 
matters of hfe and death for S* turn on p*, while only trivial matters for S 
turn on p, or perhaps $* is obsessmmg in an epistemology seminar about 
sceptical scenarios while $ ıs getting on with everyday life without a thought 
for scepticism, but according to traditional epistemology such differences 
make it no easier for S to know p than for S* to know p*, given (as by hypo- 
thesis ıt 1s) that S* believes p* just as $ believes p Thus, according to tradi- 
tional epistemology, 


2 IfSknows pat tn w, then S* knows p* at {* in w* 


Are (1), (1*) and (2) mutually consistent? 

Traditional epistemology ignores any indexicality in the word ‘know’ It 
treats ‘know’ as having the same reference, and making the same contribu- 
tion to what proposition is expressed by sentences m which it occurs, 
urespective of the context in which the utterance 1s made On this view, the 
reference to C ın (1) and to C* 1n (1*) ıs redundant with respect to ‘know’, for 
in those contexts ‘know’ has the same reference as ıt has in the context ın 
which we are now theorizing In that case, truth behaves disquotationally 
with respect to ‘know’ 


3 K[Sp,t,z] 1s true in Ciff S knows p at ¿m w 
3* AK*(S* p*2*,w*] 1s true m C* iff $* does not know p* at t* in w* 


Given (3), (3*) and elementary logic, we can move from (1) and (1*) to the 
following, respectively 


4 Sknows pat én w 
4* S* does not know p* at ¢* m w* 


But (4) and (4*) form an inconsistent trio with the conditional (2) (4) 1s its 
antecedent and (4*) 1s the negation of its consequent 

The contextualist response 1s to deny at least one of (3) and (3*), on the 
grounds that ‘know’ 1s an indexical term Of course, since ıt occurs outside 
quotation marks ın (3) and (3*), contextualists will hold that those sentences 
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too express different propositions as uttered in different contexts, which of 
them expresses a falsehood depends on the context in which the theorist 1s 
operating Nevertheless, contextualists will msist, the reference of ‘know’ 
differs between C and C*, and therefore must differ either between the 
present context and C or between the present context and C* (or both) 
Given the indexicality of ‘I’, 1t 1s obviously false for me to assert the follow- 
ing biconditional ‘I am Madonna’ 1s true m a context m which Madonna 1s 
the speaker ff I am Madonna Similarly, (3) fails of C differs relevantly 
from the present context and (3*) fails 1f C* differs relevantly from the pre- 
sent context In particular, if ‘know’ refers ın C to the relation of K-mg, and 
in C* to the relation of K*-ing, then K[S,p,é,e] 1s true in Cuff S Ks p at tn w, 
while sK*[S*,p*,t*,w*] 1s true in C* iff S* does not K* p* at t* in w* But if 
K*-ing 1s sufficient but unnecessary for Kang (‘Epistemic standards are 
higher in C* than ın C’), then it 1s compatible with (2) and its grounds that $ 
Ks p at tm wand S* Ks p* at i*n w*, while S does not K* p at tın w and S* 
does not K* p* at t*ın w* Consequently, (1) and (1*) are jomntly compatible 
with (2) and its grounds 

Contextualists give different accounts of the underlymg mechanisms 
which, they say, generate the contextual shifts ın the reference of ‘know’ 
Naturally, those mechamisms should engage with non-epistemic differences 
between the contexts C and C*, for example in how much 1s practically at 
stake, or in what error possibilities are conversationally salient This paper 
abstracts from the details of specific contextualist accounts ıt concerns the 
general structure of the argument ? 

For contextualists, what propositions the antecedent and consequent of 
(2) express also varies with context, sce ‘know’ occurs in them outside 
quotation marks, but (2) may still express a true proposition m any context, 
because whenever ‘know’ expresses a relation of K**-ing in a context C**, if 
S* 1s as well positioned epistemically at ¢* m w* with respect to p* as Sis at £ 
in w with respect to p, then S K**s pat tın w only if S* K**s p* at ¢* in w* 
Roughly ‘know’ always refers to a purely epustemic standard, although which 
epistemic standard it refers to varies contextually Thus contextualism 
reconciles (1), (1*) and (2) 

Contextualists use such cases to argue for contextualism For (1), (1*) and 
(2) are all highly plausible Both the speaker’s assertion endorsed by (1) 


2 For recent defences of contextualism in this sense, see S Cohen, ‘Contextualism, 
Skepticism, and the Structure of Reasons’, Philosophical Perspectwes, 13 (1999), pp 57-89, K 
DeRose, ‘Contextualism and Knowledge Attributions’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
52 (1992), pp 913-29, and “The Problem with Subject-Sensitive Invariantism’, Philosophy and 
Phenomenologual Research, 68 (2004), pp 346-50, D Lewis, ‘Elusive Knowledge’, Australasian 
Journal of Philosophy, 74 (1996), pp 549-67 Features of Cohen’s and DeRose’s examples are 
used at several pomts in the text 
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and the speaker’s denial endorsed by (1*) seem utterly natural, mtegral to the 
ordinary use of ‘know’, while (2) 1s far from distmctive of contextualism 
traditional epistemology treats ıt as obvious The conjunction of (1), (1*) and 
(2) with (3) and (3*) 1s inconsistent (given uncontentious background assump- 
tions) Thus (1), (1*) and (2) together entail the disjunction of the negations of 
(3) and (3*) But the negation of (3) entails contextualism (the mdexicality 
of ‘know’), so does the negation of (3*) Thus (1), (1*) and (2) together entail 
contextualism 

Only recently has contextualism been clearly distinguished from sensitive 
mvariantism, an anti-contextualist approach that appeals to a different kind of 
shift ın epistemic standards? Like contextualists, sensitive mvariantists 
accept (1) and (1*), they vindicate the claims at issue made by speakers in C 
and C* Unhke contextualists, sensitive invanantists treat ‘know’ as non- 
indexical, znvanant m reference across contexts, so they accept both (3) and 
(3*) Since the conjunction of (1), (1%), (2), (3) and (3*) 1s inconsistent (given 
uncontentious background assumptions), sensitive invariantists deny (2), they 
assert both (4) and (4*) For them, what epistemic standard the subject must 
meet m order to know 1s senstwe to non-epistemnc features of the subject’s 
circumstances For example, suppose that p* makes more practical differ- 
ence to $* at ¢* in w* than p makes to S at ¿m w, or more error possibilities 
are socially sahent to S* at t* m w* than to S at ¢m w, then under sensitive 
mvariantism, S* may have to meet a higher epistemic standard at ¢* in w* in 
order to know p* than S has to meet at ¢ ın w im order to know p 
Consequently, even though S* 1s as well positioned epistemically at ¢* in w* 
with respect to p* as Sis at ¿ın w with respect to p, S may know p at tmn 
w while S* does not know p* at t* m w* Whereas contextualism exploits 
differences ın the situation of the speaker who apples the word ‘know’, 
between the contexts C and C*, sensitive mvariantism exploits differences 
in the situation of the subject to whom the word ‘know’ 1s apphed, between S 
at fin w and S* at ¢* m w** Of course, everyone agrees that the situation of 
the subject 1s relevant to the correct application of ‘know’, for that includes 
circumstances of the usual epistemic kind, such as the validity of S’s 
reasoning or the reliability of S’s perceptual faculties What distinguishes 
sensitive invariantism from more traditional conceptions of knowledge 1s 


3J Hawthorne, Knowledge and Lottenes (Oxford UP, 2003) tentatively defends sensitive 
invariantism Jason Stanley has developed another version of the view in unpublished writings 
Tt ıs unclear whether to classify some earlier work by other authors as contextuahst or as 
sensitive invariantist 

4 The distinction corresponds to that between context of utterance and circumstance of 
evaluation, ın the termmology of Kaplan see D Kaplan, ‘Demonstratives an Essay on the 
Semantics, Logic, Metaphysics, and Epistemology of Demonstratives and Other Indexicals’, in 
J Almog,J Perry and H Wettstein (eds), Themes from Kaplan (Oxford UP, 1989), pp 481-563 
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the role that it assigns to circumstances of the subject not of the usual 
epistemic kind 

‘Sensitive invariantism’ 1s a less precise term than ‘contextualism’ ıt 1s 
defined in vague epistemic terms such as ‘epistemically well positioned’ 
Unhke contextualism, sensitive mvariantism does not assign ‘know’ to a well 
recognized general semantic category (lke that of indexicals) Even the 
notion of an epistemic standard 1s obscure According to sensitive ın- 
variantism, S* at {* m w* meets the same epistemic standards with respect to 
p* as Sat tın w meets with respect to p, yet Sat tın w knows p while $* at ¢* 
in w* does not know p* Thus knowing 1s not itself classified as an epistemic 
standard Why not? Any sensitive mvariantist claim to have a general 
concept of an epistemic standard that 1s independent of the concept of 
knowledge should be treated with caution, for concepts usually hnked to the 
concept of an epistemic standard, such as those of evidence, justification and 
epistemic probability, themselves arguably depend on the concept of 
knowledge 5 

A particular unclarity in the notion of an epistemic standard concerns 
the case in which p* follows from p but not wee versa For example, let p 
be the proposition that the animal in the cage is a zebra, p* be the pro- 
position that the anımal ın the cage 1s not a painted mule, and S*, ¢* and w* 
be just S, tand w respectively Suppose that S believes at ¢ that the anımal mn 
the cage 1s not a painted mule, on the basis of competent deduction from 
the premise that the anımal ın the cage 1s a zebra Consider a theory on 
which S knows at ¢ that the anımal in the cage 1s a zebra but does not know 
at ¢ that the animal ın the cage ıs not a painted mule, because (to a first 
approximation) 1f the animal in the cage had not been a zebra, § would not 
still have beheved at ¢ that the animal in the cage was a zebra, whereas if the 
animal in the cage had been a painted mule, § would still have believed at ż 
that the animal in the cage was not a painted mule £ Is the theory applying 
different epistemic standards to determme whether S knows the two pro- 
positions? On any sensible probability distribution, the probability of p* 1s at 
least as high as the probability of p, which might suggest that a higher 
epistemic standard is being applied to p* than to p On the other hand, 
satisfaction of the tracking counterfactual (that if the proposition had been 
false the subject would not have believed it) might itself be regarded as a 
fixed epistemic standard by which p does better than p* The question 1s 
evidently vague In practice, recent sensitive invariantists typically deny such 
synchronic failures of the closure of knowledge under competent deduction, 

5 See my Knowledge and ts Lamits (Oxford UP, 2000) 

8 See F Dretske, ‘Epistemic Operators’, Journal of Philosophy, 67 (1970), pp 1007-23, 
R Noack, Philosophical Explanations (Oxford UP, 1981) 
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but that does not resolve the taxonomic issue It would be too restrictive 
simply to exclude consideration of cases in which p* 1s not p Sensitive 
invariantists tend to allow that at a time ¢ before deducing that it 1s not a 
painted mule, S may know that the anımal ın the cage ıs a zebra, while at 
a later tıme ¢* after making the deduction (and as a result of doing so), S still 
believes but fails to know that the animal in the cage 1s a zebra Arguably, if 
the beliefs at issue are present-tensed, then in effect the belief at tıs the behef 
that the animal ın the cage at ¢1s a zebra, which differs in content from the 
belief at ¢* that the animal ın the cage at t* 1s a zebra 

Fortunately for sensitive mvariantists, the difficulties in providing a 
general definition of ‘sensitive invariantism’ do not refute the strategy of 
denying the conditional (2) in a particular case We can still use the ex- 
pression ‘sensitive invariantism’ at least as a family-resemblance term for a 
vaguely specified cluster of recognizably similar approaches 

Sensitive invariantism can to some extent mimic the successes of context- 
ualism by transferrmg what the contextualist says about differences in the 
situation of the speaker to differences ın the situation of the subject Indeed, 
no transfer 1s needed when the situation of the speaker zs the situation of the 
subject, as it ıs in first-person present-tense ‘know’-ascriptions When one 
says something of the form ‘I know that p’, the speaker ıs the subject, and 
the tme and world of the context are those with respect to which the 
ascription 1s made Such ascriptions are of course central to much tradi- 
tional epistemological debate, they cannot separate contextualism from 
sensitive Invariantism 

Nevertheless, the parallelism between contextualism and sensitive ın- 
variantism 1s unperfect For let S*, p*, ¢* and w* be S, p, t and w respectively 
In this special case, (2) 1s a tautology, sensitive invariantists cannot deny (2) 
Here (1) and (1*) alone jointly entail contextualism, via the disjunction of the 
negations of (3) and (3*), independently of considerations about the subject’s 
epistemic position Indeed, this case provides the clearest and simplest 
argument for contextualism speakers in different contexts make verbally 
inconsistent epistemic assessments of the same subject with respect to the 
same time, the same world and the same proposition (see DeRose, “The 
Problem with Subyject-Sensitive Invariantism’) Perhaps more 1s practically 
at stake in C* than in C, for example in whether the speaker should trust S’s 
testmony p, perhaps $’s fallibility has more conversational relevance in 
C* than in C The difference in the contexts does all the work, there 1s no 
difference in the subject’s situation to which sensitive invariantists might 
appeal Here they cannot mimic the contextualist strategy Instead, they 
must reject at least one of (1) and (1*), and argue that the speaker in Cor C* 
1s not speaking truly However, this paper aims not to adjudicate the dispute 
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between contextualism and sensitive invariantism but to question the 
motivation for both views 


H 


The common basis of contextualism and sensitive invariantism comprises 
pairs of claims such as (1) and (1*), which ın effect endorse the dispositions of 
speakers ın various contexts to assert or deny ‘know’ of various cases 

Presumably, the endorsement rests on a methodological principle of charity, 
by which, very roughly, we should prefer to interpret speakers as speaking 
and thinking truly rather than falsely (ceteris paribus) Shifting standards seems 
to give us more flexibility to assign to ‘know’ a charitable reference We saw 
at the end of §I that sensitive mvariantists’ anti-contextualist commitments 
lmıt their charity, by making (1) and (1*) mutually mconsistent ın some 
cases The present section suggests that the imitations on charity for both 
contextualists and sensitive invariantists are far more extensive than that 

given reasonable assumptions, any case of the kind that motivates claims of 
shifting standards 1s also liable to manifest cross-contextual patterns of dis- 
positions to make mutually irreconcilable claims If so, any reasonable view 
will involve the attribution to speakers of some systematic errors Of course, 
that does not refute the principle of charity, nor does it prove that con- 
textualism or sensitive mvariantism is not the most charitable account But it 
does show that an msensitive invariantist account that demies (1) or (1*) 
should not be dismissed as uncharitable on those grounds alone 

Consider a familar dialogue at the zoo 


John I know that this 1s a zebra 

Mary How do you know that it isn’t a mule cleverly painted to look hke a 
zebra? 

John Hmm, for all I know ıt zs a painted mule So I was wrong I don’t 
know that it 1s a zebra after all 


The sensitive mvariantist tries to reconcile John’s first and last remarks by 
postulating that Mary’s question caused John to cease to know that it 1s a 
zebra, although that move would not work if John’s last sentence were 
the past-tense ‘I didn’t know that ıt was a zebra after all’ Whether John uses 
the past or present tense, a contextualist can reconcile his first and last re- 
marks by postulating that’Mary’s question causes the word ‘know’ to shift its 
reference But neither move makes sense of John’s admission ‘So I was 
wrong’, for both involve explaining how John was not wrong in his first 
speech More subtly, in context his final words ‘after all’ umply an admission 
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of error A bomb disposal expert might report “The bomb ıs armed’ and 
then, after disarming it, “The bomb ıs not armed’, but to say “The bomb 1s 
not armed after all’ in the latter circumstances would be to invite the 
interpretation that one was admitting an error in the original claim “The 
bomb ıs armed’ If John claims that his earher claim was false, not all his 
clams are true 

Contextualists and sensitive invariantists might object that the inclusion 
of the words ‘I was wrong’ and ‘after all’ in the dialogue was tendentious 
But in fact those words seem entirely natural there In adjusting their 
epistemic claims to previously unnoticed sceptical scenarios as they are 
brought to their attention, speakers often feel caught out, corrected 
Similarly, when the epistemology seminar 1s over and epistemic standards 
drop, the sceptical clams made ın the seminar are lable to seem ridiculous 
and false, not pedantic but true In general, speakers in the high standards 
context C* tend to regard speakers in the low standards context C as not 
taking the error possibilities seriously enough, while speakers ın C tend to 
regard speakers in C* as taking the error possibilities too seriously Imagine 
Lo ın the local bar, notorious for its low standards, saying ‘John knows that 
1t 1s a zebra’ and Hı in the zoology seminar, famous for its high standards, 
saying ‘John does not know that ıt 1s a zebra’ Hi looks down on Lo, whose 
remark she regards as an ignorant underestumate of the problems of animal 
identification, disrespectful of the required specialist expertise, Lo resents 
Hı, whose remark he regards as a snobbish piece of professional empire- 
building, disrespectful of lay experience Of course, were Hi and Lo context- 
ualists themselves, they might think differently, but ıt ıs an occupational 
hazard for those defending a philosophical theory to project ıt onto ordinary 
speakers of the language Ordinary speakers who have not consciously 
signed up to contextualism often have attitudes to what others say that con- 
textualism makes inappropriate 

Schematically, ın effect, the speaker in C* denies (1) and the speaker in C 
denies (1*) Let us pretend that the speaker ın C* utters the contradictory 
of (1), and the speaker in C utters the contradictory of (1*) Realistically, of 
course, they will say something much less formal, such as “He’s wrong’, but 
the pretence 1s harmless and clarifies the structure of the argument On pain 
of inconsistency, the theorist who asserts (1) and (1*), ın charity to the first- 
order utterances of the speakers in C and C* respectively, cannot also assert 
that the contradictories of (1) and (1*) are true, in charity to the second-order 
utterances of the speakers in C* and C respectively Endorsing all the claims 
speakers are disposed to make in C and C* lands us ın a double contra- 
diction, independently of (3) and (3*), denied by contextualists, and of (2), 
denied by sensitive invariantists 
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One response for contextualists 1s to go contextualist about ‘true’ as well 
as ‘know’ They endorse speakers’ claims quotationally 


5 ‘aK*[S* p*t*,w*] 1s not true in C® is true in C 
5* ‘KI[S.p,é,z0] 1s not true m C 1s true in C* 


In order to get an inconsistency from the combination of (5) and (5*) with (1) 
and (1*), one needs disquotational principles analogous to (3) and (3%) (all in 
the theorist’s context) 


6 ‘AK*[S*p*2*,0*] 1s not true in C* is true m C iff AK*[S*p*t*,w*] 1s 
not true in C* 
6* ‘K[S,p,t,w] 1s not true in C 1s true in C* iff K[S,p,¢,20] 1s not true in C 


But the contextualist about ‘true’ rejects (6) and (6*) on the grounds that the 
word ‘true’ differs in reference between C or C* and the context in which 
the theorist advances (5) and (5*) Without something like (6) or (6%), the con- 
textualist can consistently combine (5) and (5*) with (1) and (1*) 

One trouble with this generahzed contextualist move 1s that ıt 1s utterly 
indiscriminate Faced with any apparent disagreement, no matter how 
blatant, between speakers in different contexts, one could effect such a ‘re- 
conciliation’ However angrily each party denies that what the other says 1s 
‘true’, the generalized contextualist could msist that they are all speaking 
truly, given the variable reference of their words (cluding ‘true’ and ‘false’) 
across the contexts ın which they are being used That looks suspiciously like 
undergraduate relativism — ‘whatever a person sincerely believes ıs true (for 
them)’ Charity was never intended to do so much We may suspect that the 
purported ‘reconciliation’ was achieved at the price of trivializmg the re- 
levant uses of ‘true’, and that no reasonable principle of charity should be 
satisfied by an interpretation on which everything that speakers say and 
think 1s trivially true While these sketchy remarks are no substitute for a 
proper discussion of the generalized contextualist position, they will do for 
present purposes, because most contextualists about ‘know’ would deny that 
their contextualism about ‘know’ commits them to contextualism about 
‘true’ They tend a far more limited doctrine For example, they do not 
regard their dispute with anti-contextualists as merely apparent 

Contextualists about ‘know’ and sensitive mvariantists might respond 
differently to (5) and (5*) They might argue that (1) and (1*) take priority 
over (5) and (5*), on the grounds that charity should be applied to non- 
meta-linguistic utterances before it 1s applied to meta-lhnguustic utterances If 
(1) and (1*) have more weight than (5) and (5*), then the orginal argu- 
ment for contextualism or sensitive mvariantism still has force Is this 
marginalization of the meta-linguistic ad hoc? We expect speakers to be more 
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reliable over simple clams than over complex ones However, some meta- 
Imeuistic utterances play a key role in the interpretation even of non- 
meta-linguistic expressions For suppose that in a context Cy speakers apply 
a non-meta-lmguistic expression e to an object x in straightforward ignor- 
ance of some highly relevant facts about x, thus the application of e to x in Cp 
may have been incorrect (false) The mterpreter will hope to discover such 
errors by observing speakers correct themselves, or withdraw their earlier 
application of ¢ in Cy to x when they learn the relevant facts, or by observing 
better informed speakers correct worse informed speakers, or criticize their 
application of e ın Co to x Otherwise, the charitable interpreter would 
wrongly count the application of e in G to x as correct (true) To avoid such 
musinterpretations, one must give weight to meta-linguistic utterances It 1s 
msufficient merely to observe speakers mn a later context C, denying e of x, 
for that is compatible with the hypothesis that e 1s an indexical term, true of 
x im Cy but false of x in C, (a possibility on which contextualism relies) 7 
Similarly, the interpreter needs to use meta-linguistic utterances to identify 
and filter out cases of linguistic mcompetence Indeed, meta-linguistic 
responses to utterances ın which an expression occurs constitute an um- 
portant test of its mdexicality Thus the methodology of interpretation tells 
against the marginalization of meta-linguistic utterances such as the demal 
in C of (1*) and the demal in C* of (1) 

When S*, ¢*, w* and p* are S, 4 w and p respectively (the case most 
relevant to distinguishing contextualism from sensitive mvariantism), there 1s 
a salient explanation of why the speaker in C denies (1*) For suppose that 
the speaker believes, truly or falsely, that ‘know’ 1s non-indexical Con- 
sider the following argument as uttered ın C, where the sentence-names 
‘K[S,p,,]’ and “4K[S\p,t,z]’ are to be replaced by the sentence K[.p,4,w] 
itself and its contradictory respectively (but ‘~K*[S*,p*,t*,w*]’ 1s left as a 
sentence-name) 


~>K*[S*,p%,%w*] 1s true in C* iff HK [S, p, w] 
K[Sp,i20] 
Therefore ~K*[.S*,p*,t*,w*] 1s not true m C* 


The argument 1s valid The first premise 1s true if ‘know’ 1s non-indexical 
(the differences between —K*[S*p**,w*] and +K[S,p,4,w] take care of any 
mdexicality ın constituents of the former sentence distinct from ‘know’) The 
speaker in C accepts the second premise Hence the speaker in C who 
believes that ‘know’ 1s non-indexical 1s predicted to accept the conclusion, 
and so to deny (1*) 


7 That meta-lngurstic terms may themselves be mdexical does not imply that it 1s 
unnecessary to take account of their use 
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Similarly, still given that S*, ¢*, w* and p* are S, t w and p respectively, 
there ıs a salient explanation of why the speaker ın C* demes (1) For sup- 
pose that the speaker believes, truly or falsely, that ‘know’ ıs non-indexical 
Consider the following argument as uttered in C*, where the sentence- 
names ‘AK*[S*,p*,t*,w*]’ and ‘K*[S*,p*2*,w*]’ are to be replaced by the 
sentence —K*[S*,p*,t*,w*] itself and its contradictory respectively (but 
‘K[S,p,é,z]’ 1s left as a sentence-name) 


K[S\p,¢,z0] 1s true in Ciff K*[S* p*, i*w] 
—=K* Ñ *p r i*w #] 
Therefore K[S,p,é,z0] 1s not true in C 


The argument ıs valid The first premise 1s true if ‘know’ is non-indexical 
(the differences between K[S\p,¢,] and K*[S**,t*w*] take care of any 
indexicality ın constituents of the former sentence distinct from ‘know’) The 
speaker in C* accepts the second premise Hence the speaker in C* who 
believes that ‘know’ 1s non-indexical ıs predicted to accept the conclusion, 
and so to deny (1) 

Thus if speakers treat ‘know’ as non-mdexical, m the very situations in 
which only the hypothesis of shifting standards 1s supposed to allow a 
charitable treatment of speech dispositions, speech dispositions do not admit 
of fully charitable treatment Other phenomena do mdeed mdicate that 
speakers treat ‘know’ non-imdexically, for example in reported speech (see 
Hawthorne) If Lo in the low standards context says ‘I know that p’, Hi in 
the high standards context may report Lo by sayimg ‘Lo says that he knows 
that ~ Given a platitudmous schema about truth, ‘In saying that q, one 
speaks truly iff g, Hi can conclude ‘Lo speaks truly of he knows that 7’, 
which the contextualist will reject as uttered ın the high standards context 
Similarly, 1f Hi says ‘I do not know that p*, Lo may report Hi by saying “Hı 
says that she does not know that p® Given the platitudinous schema, Lo 
can conclude ‘Hı speaks truly iff she does not know that p*, which the 
contextualist will reject as uttered in the low standards context This version 
of the problem mvolves the complexities of indirect speech reports of 
propositional attitude ascriptions, we have just seen that the problem can be 
raised even without those complexities While everyday indirect speech 
reports sometimes ride roughshod even over the mdexicality of words that 
are generally agreed to be indexical, such as ‘tall’, speakers are much less 
prone with the latter terms than with ‘know’ to treat what are supposed to 
be contextual differences as disagreements 

Given that speakers treat ‘know’ as non-indexical ın various respects, ıt 
does not follow that they are right to do so The position 1s rather that all 
theorists will be forced to postulate and explain systematic errors in our use 
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of epistemic terms at some point or other To make an adequately reasoned 
choice between the competing theories, one will need to compare their 
explanations of the postulated errors 8 The rest of this paper merely sketches 
the kind of explanation available to the insensitive invariantist 


Ul 


Some insensitive invariantists are sceptics, for whom ‘know’ invariably refers 
to a maximal epistemic standard that we cannot meet They attempt to 
explain the illusion of knowledge ın various ways This paper, however, 
focuses on anti-sceptical insensitive mvariantism ‘know’ invariably refers to 
an epistemic standard that we can and do meet quite easily, everyday 
ascriptions of knowledge are often true Apparent cases of standard-shiftng 
typically mvolve such everyday ascriptions in the low standards context Let 
us therefore assume that S knows p at tın w (4)1s true By imsensitivity, (2) 1s 
also true, so S* knows p* at ¢* in w* (4*) is false By semantic invariance, (3) 
and (3*) are true, so (1) 1s true and (1*) false The assertion of knowledge in 
the low standards context C 1s true, the denial of knowledge m the high 
standards context C* ıs false What the anti-sceptical insensitive invanantist 
must explain 1s the illusion of ignorance But is that so hard? 

Whether someone knows something depends on a multitude of consid- 
erations, which rarely all pomt m the same direction For example, the 
reliability of the process by which a belief was acquired and retained makes 
a difference to whether it constitutes knowledge notonously, a particular 
event of acquisition and retention istantiates many types of process of 
different degrees of specificity, which may consequently differ m degree 
of reliability too 9 Whether a given case of true belief 1s a case of knowledge 
depends on both the probability and the similarity of cases of false belief, 
those notions of probability and similarity are themselves vague Analogous 
questions arise for other considerations on which knowing depends for 
example, whether the subject’s confidence 1s sufficient for belief Evidently, 
we cannot judge whether someone knows something by feeding answers to 
all such questions into a formula We have no choice but to judge on an 


8 In his ‘Contextualist Solutions to Scepticism’, Proceedings of the Anstotehan Society, 96 (1996), 
pp 317-33, Schiffer complams that ordinary speakers are unaware of indexicality in ‘know’ 
Some contextualists reply that the same goes for ‘flat’ In my ‘Knowledge, Context and the 
Agent’s Point of View’, m G Preyer and G Peter (eds), Contextuahsm in Philosophy (forth- 
coming), I explain how ignorance of mdexicality makes problems for the preservation of 
information in memory, cf Hawthorne, pp 109~11 

3 See E Conee and R Feldman, ‘The Generality Problem for Relabilism’, Philosophical 
Studies, 89 (1998), pp I-29 
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mmpressionistic basis, perhaps usmg convenient but highly fallible rules of 
thumb, trying to remain receptive to anything relevant In particular, we 
have no rule that tells us the exact relative weights of the considerations that 
support knowing and the considerations that support not knowing 

In these circumstances, 1t would be a muracle if we did not give more 
weight to considerations when they are psychologically salient to us than 
when they are not Just that happens when we have to weigh complex con- 
flicting considerations in reaching a difficult moral or practical decision we 
may oscillate between two options, as we switch our attention between the 
considerations that favour one and the considerations that favour the other, 
1t does not follow that what really 1s the morally or practically ‘best’ thing to 
do oscillates likewise !° But the high standards case ıs constructed ın just 
such a way as to focus the ascriber’s attention on considerations that tell 
against the ascription of knowledge, more specifically, on possibilities 
of error They may be psychologically salient because the practical costs of 
error are high for the subject or the ascriber, or simply because they have 
been evoked in vivid and convincing detail No wonder the ascriber gives 
them increased weight One effect of fictional violence on television 1s to 
make viewers overestimate their chances of beimg the victims of violent 
crime they suffer an illusion of danger Might not an illusion of epistemic 
danger result from exposure to lurid stories about brains in vats, evil 
demons, painted mules, or gamblers who bet the farm?! 

We cannot filter out the psychological bias effect by constructing cases in 
which more ıs at stake for ascribers than they realize For if we judge the 
sentence K*[S*,p*7*,w™| false as uttered in C*, because the falsity of p* 
would be disastrous for the speaker in C* even though she does not realize 
that ıt would be, our judgements as theorists about K*[S*,p**,w*] 1s still 
coloured by our awareness of the danger to the speaker 

Arguments for shifting standards typically fail to control for psychological 
bias effects The inconsistencies in our use of ‘know’ ın the pairs of cases to 
which such arguments appeal (see §II) give us good reason to take the poss- 
ibility of such effects seriously Surely they do occur Nevertheless we shall 
see that by themselves, they do not provide a fully satisfying treatment of the 
cases 

10 In my ‘Knowledge, Context and the Agents Point of View’ I develop the analogy with 
moral and practical problems in detail It 1s mentioned by Feldman ın his ‘Skeptical Problems, 
Contextualist Solutions’, Philosophical Studies, 103 (2001), pp 61-85, to whom Cohen replies m 
his ‘Contextualism Defended’, Philosophical Studies, 103 (2001), pp 87-98 

1! See D Kahneman and A Tversky, ‘Choices, Values, and Frames’, American Psychologist, 
39 (1984), pp 341-50, for related frame effects The relevance of such work m psychology to 
sceptical arguments was pointed out in J Vogel, ‘Are there Counter-Examples to the Closure 


Principle”, m M Roth and G Ross (eds), Doubang (Dordrecht Kluwer, 1990), pp 13-27, cf 
F Spicer, ‘Epistemic Intutions and Epistemic Contextualism’ (typescript, 2004) 
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IV 


There 1s an intuitively attractive link between knowledge and practical 
reasoning If it ıs not true for me to say ‘I know that my door ıs locked’, 
something 1s wrong with practical reasoning in which I rely on the premise 
that my door 1s locked, for ın some sense I am not entitled to that premise, 
however much it seems to me that I am If I have good evidence that ‘I 
know that my door 1s locked’ is true, although ıt 1s in fact false for reasons 
beyond my ken, then I have good evidence that I am entitled to the premise 
that my door ıs locked, and therefore a good excuse for relying on it, but a 
good excuse for domg something 1s not an entitlement to do it I may 
have good evidence that I am entitled to take books out of the brary, and 
therefore a good excuse for taking them out, even though I am not ın fact 
entitled to do so, because the rules have recently been changed Conversely, 
if ıt 1s true for me to say ‘I know that my door ıs locked’, so far nothing 1s 
wrong with practical reasoning in which I rely on the premise that my door 
1s locked, for I am entitled to that premise In other words, ‘I know that my 
door 1s locked’ is true ın my context of that my door 1s locked is an appropriate 
premse for my practical reasoning More generally 


KPR A first-person present-tense ascription of ‘know’ with respect to a 
P P p P 
proposition 1s true in a context iff that proposition 1s an appropriate 
premuse for practical reasoning ın that context !2 


Although the notion of an appropriate premuse in practical reasoning 1s 
umprecise, we seem to have enough grip on the difference between sensible 
and silly practical reasoning to use KPR as an effective constraint on 
‘knowledge’ ascriptions In particular, we can use KPR to remforce the 
original argument for shifting standards in some crucial cases Consider a 
case as in §I with these special features p makes httle practical difference to 
the speaker in context C (given their purposes), p* makes an enormous 
practical difference to the speaker ın context C* (given their purposes), S, t 
and w and S*, ¢* and w* are the speaker, time and world of C and C* 
respectively, K[S,p,t,w] expresses a first-person present-tense assertion in C 
of ‘knowledge’ of p, ~K*[S*,p*,t*,w*] expresses a first-person present-tense 
dental in C* of ‘knowledge’ of p* Such cases are not hard to construct We 
therefore have these applications of KPR 


12 See Hawthorne, and also my Knowledge and its Limis and ‘Knowledge, Context and the 
Agent’s Pomt of View’, for related discussion 
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7 K{[S\p,4w] is true m Cuff 1s an appropriate premise for practical reason- 
ing in C 

7* —-K*[S*p*t*,w*] is true in C* off p* 1s not an appropriate premise for 
practical reasoning in C* 15 


Since p* makes much more practical difference ın C* than p makes in C, 
even though the speaker in C* ıs epistemically as well positioned with re- 
spect to p* as the speaker in C ıs with respect to p, both these claims are 
plausible in suitably constructed examples 


8 1s an appropriate premise for practical reasoning ın C 
8* p* 1s not an appropriate premise for practical reasoning in C* 


Pre-theoretically it 1s too risky for the speaker ın C* to use p* as a premise in 
practical reasoning and not too risky for the speaker in C so to use p But (7) 
and (8) jomtly entail (1), while (7*) and (8*) jomtly entail (1*) Thus, using 
KPR, we can revive the original argument for shifting standards, while 
replacing the original reliance on bare linguistic intuitions about the applic- 
ability of ‘know’ for (1) and (1*) by appeal to a general epistemic principle 
about practical reasoning and our ability to discriminate ın particular cases 
between silly and sensible decision-making The insensitive mvariantist must 
reject at least one of KPR, (8) and (8*) 

The insensitive invariantist cannot plausibly deny KPR without further 
explanation its appeal ıs too great Moreover, without KPR the concept of 
knowledge would lose some of its sigmficance one reason why ıt matters 
whether you know something 1s that, 1f you do, you are entitled to use ıt ın 
ways in which you would not otherwise be so entitled Once KPR 1s 
granted, ıt is hard to see how there could not be true pairs (8) and (8*), for 
surely what ıt ıs appropriate to use as a premise for practical reasoning at 
least partly depends on how much 1s at stake, not Just on purely epistemic 
matters of the traditional kind 

Although appealing, KPR 1s not self-evidently correct If it fails, so does 
the envisaged strengthening of the argument for shifting standards, and the 
msensitive invariantist’s task ıs correspondingly easier More generally, 
the more the practical 1s separated from the epistemic, the easier it 1s to 
reply to arguments from practical differences to shifting semantic standards 
for epistemic terms A full evaluation of KPR will not be undertaken here 
Rather, the aim ıs to assess the prospects for insensitive mvariantism 
granted KPR 

13 The derivation of (7*) from KPR assumes that ~K*[S*,p*,t*,w*] 1s true in C* ff 
K*[S*,p*t*,w*] 1s not true in C* In suitably constructed examples this assumption 1s 


uncontentious 
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Considerations about practical reasoning do not favour all the applica- 
tions of contextualism and sensitive invariantism that have been made, KPR 
1s a two-edged sword Most contextualists and sensitive mvariantists hope to 
explain the pull of scepticism by arguing that sceptical discourse creates 
contexts m which sceptics speak truly Thus in an epistemology seminar 
with an obsessive focus on radical sceptical scenarios, one cannot truly say I 
know I have hands’, one cannot even truly say ‘I know it 1s more probable 
than not that I have hands’, for the sceptic argues that my evidence 1s simply 
the appearance that I have hands, which, being equally consistent with the 
hypothesis that J have hands and the hypothesis that I lack them, according 
to the sceptic gives no support to one hypothesis over the other Imagine 
that in the middle of the epistemology seminar, a rich friend offers you a bet 
on which you gain £5 if you have hands and lose £50 otherwise If 
reference in this context suits the sceptic, then by KPR you have no 
appropriate premise to use for sensible practical reasoning to the conclusion 
that you should accept the bet, for such a premise would imply that it 1s 
more probable than not that you have hands, smce otherwise it would not 
rationalize accepting a bet on which the potential loss ıs much larger than 
the potential gam Nevertheless, despite all the talk of brains m vats, it 1s 
sensible to accept the bet, not to walk away from £5 Of course, scepticism 
makes ıt unclear how the bet could be enforced Indeed, the sceptic will ask 
how you know that you have been offered a bet, and if so by whom — 
perhaps ıt was by an evil demon rather than your rich frend Taken 
together, such doubts might constitute a reason for refusmg the bet But 
since it 2s sensible to accept the bet, that would be just further evidence 
against the truth of scepticism even im the seminar Might proposing the bet 
lower epistemic standards? That suggestion looks ominously ad hoc If the 
sceptical possibilities are as serious as mundane possibilities ın the seminar, 
why should merely proposing a bet exclude the former but not the latter? If 
the sceptical possibilities are not as serious as mundane possibilities ın the 
seminar, did the semmar effect a genume shift ın truth-conditions? The 
appeal to sensible practical reasoning undermines the shifting-standards ex- 
planation of the pull of scepticism Nevertheless, the msensitive invariantist 
still has to confront the argument from sensible practical reasoning to 
shifting standards m cases of contrasting stakes 


V 


Let us temporarily bracket KPR and consider appropriateness ın practical 
reasoning more abstractly 
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Suppose that an agent relies on the premise g in otherwise umpeccable 
practical reasoning, and (ın her context) q 1s indeed appropriate, but she 1s ın 
no position to know that g 1s appropriate Then our assessment of her 
reasoning should be ambivalent it ıs good that she used an appropriate 
premuse, bad that she was in no position to know that ıt was appropriate No 
simple verdict captures the complexity of the position 

It 1s tempting to object that such a position cannot arise, because it 1s the 
nature of appropriateness as a premise for practical reasoning to be epistem- 
ically accessible to the agent For she must reason from what 1s accessible to 
her and cannot be condemned for not taking account of anything else On 
the obyector’s view, whenever q 1s appropriate, the agent 1s in a position to 
know that g 1s appropriate ın the terminology of my Knowledge and us Limits, 
that q is an appropriate premise for practical reasoning 1s a luminous condition 
But ıt 1s argued there that only trivial conditions are luminous, for instance, 
those that obtain ın all cases or ın none That result will be assumed hence- 
forth, although to save space the argument will not be properly rehearsed 
here The strategy 1s to construct a sorites series between a case in which the 
condition clearly obtains and one in which 1t clearly fails to obtain, and then 
to argue that such a series cannot exist for a lummous condition Luminosity 
must fail close to the boundary between cases where the condition obtains 
and cases where it does not, just on the obtamıng side Now for most 
propositions q, the condition that g 1s an appropriate premise for practical 
reasoning 1s highly non-trrmal Take the condition that an appropriate 
premise 1s that my door 1s locked, ıt obtains ın some cases and not in others, 
a continuum runs between the former and the latter of exactly the kind that 
the anti-liminosity argument requires Thus, in some cases, the proposition 
that my door ıs locked 1s an appropriate premise for my practical reasoning 
even though I am ın no position to know that it 1s appropriate Think of q’s 
appropriateness as the agent’s possession of authority to use g as a premise 
1n practical reasoning It 1s one thing to have the authority to do something, 
another to know that one has that authority, even when both having the 
authority and knowing that one has it matter 

How harshly should we judge practical reasonmg in which the agent 
relies on an appropriate premise without bemg ın a position to know that ıt 
1s appropriate? A natural answer is it depends on how much 1s at stake If 
not much, then it seems unreasonably pedantic to condemn the reasoning 
But if matters of hfe and death are at stake, the charge that the agent was 
not m a position to know that the premise was appropriate becomes more 
serious 

Now recall KPR as the epistemic standard of appropriateness The 
insensitive invariantist can state it in simplified form 
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KPR* One knows q M q 1s an appropriate premise for one’s practical 
reasoning 


Thus when g 1s appropriate but one 1s in no position to know that q 1s 
appropriate, one ın effect knows g without bemg n a position to know that 
one knows g The argument for the possibility of such cases 1s a special case 
of the anti-luminosity argument, the details are presented ın Knowledge and its 
Limits 

It would be pomtless to respond by insisting that the proper condition for 
q to be an appropriate premise for one’s practical reasoning 1s not that one 
knows q but that one knows that one knows q For by another application of 
the anti-luminosity argument, one can know that one knows g without being 
m a position to know that one knows that one knows g, so the modified 
version of KPR* would be open to an ‘objection’ exactly analogous to the 
one that prompted the modification For any natural number n, one can in 
principle have n iterations of knowledge of a proposition q without being in a 
position to know that one has n iterations of knowledge of q 14 Although 
there 1s no purely logical objection to having infinitely many iterations of 
knowledge of a proposition g (that 1s, to having n iterations for every natural 
number n), it 1s doubtful that such cases arise m practice 

The insensitive mnvariantist can now start to explam why (8) and (8*) 
look jointly plausible, even though the agent m C* 1s epistemucally as well 
positioned with respect to p* as the agent m C 1s with respect to p For 
suppose that the agent in C knows p and the agent in C* knows p*, but the 
agent in C 1s m no position to know that she knows p and the agent in C* 1s 
m no position to know that she knows p* Since stakes are higher in C* 
than in C, we as theorists may view the failure of second-order knowledge ın 
C* more sternly than 1ts failure ın C, and therefore regard p as appropriate 
m C but p* as mappropriate in C* The agent herself may take the same 
view, if she 1s aware of the difference m stakes Similar explanations are 
possible on the assumption that the agent in C has iterations of knowledge 
of p and the agent in C* has n iterations of knowledge of p*, while the agent 
in Cis in no position to know that she has 7 iterations of knowledge of p and 
the agent m C* is in no position to know that she has n iterations of know- 
ledge of p*, for fixed n How many iterations are relevant depends on how 
much 1s at stake 

14 The failure of higher-order analogues of the KK principle 1s one of many differences 
between the ant-lummosity objection to ıt and the simple-minded idea that externalist 
accounts of knowledge have us know without knowing that we know, the latter idea 1s often 
based on an iheitly internalist understanding of ‘know’ when the sentence n its scope includes 


epistemic vocabulary Note also that the ant-lummosity objection does not invoke Limits on 
the ability to conceive or believe complex contents 
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The insensitive invariantist could try to build variation in the required 
number of iterations of knowledge into appropriateness itself, with a corre- 
sponding revision of KPR and KPR* in some cases g would be appropriate 
iff one knew q, 1n others 1ff one knew that one knew q, and so on, depending 
on the stakes If such a move 1s acceptable, it provides the insensitive 
mvariantist with a systematic response to arguments from practical differ- 
ences to shifting semantic standards for epistemic terms However, the move 
does not guarantee the epistemic accessibility of appropriateness, for the 
anti-luminosity argument ıs quite general Moreover, it unperspicuously 
muxes together considerations at different levels In knowing that one knows 
q, one knows a truth about one’s own epistemic state, mn knowing q itself, 
one may know a truth simply about the external world One might therefore 
prefer the attractively ssmple KPR*+ Even under that assumption, we shall 
see that the insensitive invariantist has a systematic response to practical 
arguments for shifting standards 

How specifically does the general reasoning of the anti-lummosity 
argument apply in the cases to which contextualists and sensitive invari- 
antists appeal? They argue that after a casual glance at the timetable, ‘I 
know that the plane stops m Chicago’ 1s true as uttered by Lo, false as 
uttered by Hi In setting up such examples, they emphasize the lack of 
further checks and the possibility of errors, while still making it clear that a 
denial of knowledge by the insensitive invariantist would require extensive 
revision of the everyday practice of knowledge ascription m a sceptical 
direction Their examples are often envisaged as ones in which the subject 
counts as knowing by ordinary standards, but not by very much For the 
anti-sceptical msensitive mvariantist, these are cases close to the boundary 
between knowledge and ignorance, just on the knowledge side But the anti- 
luminosity argument predicts that one will know without being in a position 
to know that one knows ın exactly such cases In such cases, both Lo and Hi 
know that the plane stops in Chicago, neither Lo nor Hi 1s ın a position 
to know that they know that the plane stops in Chicago !5 Since the stakes 
are higher for Hi than for Lo, the lack of second-order knowledge 1s more 
serious for Hi than for Lo That the plane stops ın Chicago 1s an appropriate 
premise for practical reasoning for both of them (given KPR*) However, Hi 
has far more reason than Lo has to check on such practical reasoning, to 
engage ın second-order practical reasoning about whether to trust the 

15 As the case is sometimes envisaged, 1t 1s not obvious that Hi even believes that the plane 
stops ın Chicago, still less that Hi believes that she ‘knows’ that ıt does If Hi does not believe 
something, that already explams why Hi does not know ıt, without any appeal to shifting 
standards Since what matters most 1s whether H1 1s in a position to know, assume for the sake 


of argument that Hi has the relevant beliefs (perhaps Hi ıs reckless, or does not realize how 
much 1s at stake) 
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first-order practical reasoning Since Hi ıs in no position to know that 
the first-order premise that the plane stops in Chicago 1s appropriate, the 
second-order premise that the first-order premise 1s appropriate 1s, although 
true, appropriate (given KPR*) Thus second-order reasoning 1s mm no 
position to give a clean bill of health to first-order reasoning based on the 
premise that the plane stops in Chicago Although that apples to both Hi 
and Lo, Hi needs the bill of health more 

We can reformulate the point by using the idea that knowing q 1s the 
condition for having warrant to assert q (see Knowledge and tts Limits) Both Hi 
and Lo have warrant to assert “The plane stops in Chicago’, neither has 
warrant to assert ‘I know that the plane stops in Chicago’ or “The other guy 
knows that the plane stops in Chicago’ (each knows what checking the other 
has done) Correspondingly, neither has warrant to assert ‘I have warrant 
to assert that the plane stops in Chicago’ or “The other guy has warrant to 
assert that the plane stops in Chicago’ But, given the temptation to assert 
that the plane stops in Chicago, the cautious question ‘Have I warrant to 
make that assertion’, which neither has warrant to answer, 1s far more 
urgent for Hi 

Similar problems arise when more, but not infinitely more, iterations of 
knowledge are available If stakes are high enough, prudent human agents 
will engage in third-order reasoning about whether to trust their second- 
order reasoning about whether to trust their first-order reasoning, and so 
on Consider this dialogue (with oneself or another) 


Q; Is q the case? 
A 


Yes 
Q2 Did you have warrant for your answer to Q1? 
A Yes 


Q3 Did you have warrant for your answer to Q2? 
A I don’t know '6 


At any point in such an interrogation, anything less than a positive answer 
seems to destabilize the previous positive answer, and therefore all the 
earlier positive answers ın a domino effect For what use 1s an assertion if 
the speaker 1s unwilling to stand over it at the next level up? Yet each further 
question in effect demands a further iteration of knowledge If the account 


16 ‘I don’t know’ here 1s tantamount to the assertion that one does not know whether one 
knows that one knows q To have warrant for that assertion, one must know that one does not 
know whether one knows that one knows g But one may know that one knows g, yet be in no 
position either to know that one knows that one knows g or to know that one does not know 
whether one knows that one knows q (exercise illustrate this with a model in possible-worlds 
semantics for epistermic Jogic) In such cases, one 1s not even ın a position to admit ignorance 
Silence 1s golden 
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in Knowledge and its Limits 1s at least approximately on the right lines, in 
virtually any case a human agent would sooner or later run out of iterations 
of knowledge, even if all the required higher-order beliefs were in place 
This extension of the pomt to Ingher iterations of knowledge enables the 
insensitive wnvariantist to handle cases that contextualists may offer in 
which by ordinary standards subjects not only know but know that they 
know, being far from cases in which they falsely believe that they know, 
the Chicago flight example could be reconstrued as such a case For 
although they know that they know, they lack some higher iteration of 
knowledge 

Fortunately, ın practice we often have enough iterations of knowledge to 
withstand the mterrogations to which it 1s reasonable to respond, perhaps 
while uneasily aware that we could not withstand more extensive inter- 
rogations For creatures who can know without being ın a position to know 
that they know, or who can know that they know without being ın a position 
to know that they know that they know, the capacity in principle to with- 
stand all such interrogations 1s simply not a good test of their knowledge as 
often, the rules of dialectic are a poor guide to epistemology High-level 
failure does not legitimately unravel low-level success 

More has to be explamed Hi does not merely lack warrant to assert “Lo 
knows that the plane stops in Chicago’ Hi seems positively to possess 
warrant to assert ‘Lo does not know that the plane stops in Chicago’ 
(although Lo lacks warrant to assert “Hi does not know that the plane stops 
in Chicago’) But higher-order ignorance does not warrant denying first- 
order knowledge For the msensitive invariantist, to have warrant to assert 
‘Lo does not know that the plane stops in Chicago’ 1s to know that Lo does 
not know that the plane stops ın Chicago, but nobody knows that, because 
Lo does know that the plane stops in Chicago This 1s where the con- 
siderations of §III are needed 

When we as theorists contemplate Hrs position, we are struck by the 
disastrous consequences of believing falsely (ın counterfactual circumstances) 
that the plane stops in Chicago, the same applies when Hi contemplates Hi’s 
position, 1f Hi knows how much 1s at stake That makes salient to us (per- 
haps including Hı) the weaknesses of the epistemic position that Hı and Lo 
share with respect to the proposition that the plane stops in Chicago 
Consequently, when we consider from Hi’s point of view whether Lo knows 
that the plane stops in Chicago, we give more weight to considerations that 
favour a negative answer It therefore appears to us that Hi can truly assert 
“Lo does not know that the plane stops in Chicago’ But the appearance 1s 
deceptive, the effect of psychological bias Neither Lo nor Hi really has 
warrant to deny that either of them knows that the plane stops in Chicago 
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The bias infects our assessment of truth in Hrs context even if Hi herself 1s 
unaware of the high stakes 17 

Insensitive invariantists can therefore use the bias effects to explain the 
systematic errors which they (like virtually all theorists) are forced to discern 
m our practice of knowledge attribution Those errors are not necessary for 
prudent decision-making Hh can be cautious by not beleving outright that 
Lo knows that the plane stops in Chicago, to beleve outright that Lo does 
not know that the plane stops in Chicago 1s overkill Insensitive invariantists 
can use the considerations about iterations of knowledge to explain the more 
functional features of apparent standard-shifting, which do contribute to 
habits of good decision-making The two sorts of explanation complement 
but also remforce each other bias in our beliefs about which first-order 
beliefs constitute knowledge makes those second-order beliefs less reliable, 
thereby making it harder for them to constitute second-order knowledge 

The resultant anti-sceptical msensitive mvariantist picture 1s complex but 
the complexities are ones that we should have expected anyway for good 
independent reasons Contextualism and sensitive ivariantism seem to ın- 
volve at least as many complexities, ıt 1s unclear how far they can explain 
those complexities on the basis of independently plausible considerations 
Given the explanatory resources available to anti-sceptical insensitive invan- 
antism, the case for contextualism or sensitive invariantism looks weak !8 


New College, Oxford 


7 The same bias may affect Lo in judging whether Hi knows The most straightforward low 
standards situations mvolve a failure even to consider high standards situations 

18 I thank participants at the Sturlmg conference and m Oxford classes, especially Jessica 
Brown, Stewart Cohen, Keith DeRose, Marna Lasonen, Duncan Pritchard and Nico Sihns, 
and the referees for helpful comments on earher versions of this material 
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SURREPTITIOUSLY RAISING STANDARDS 


By Crispin WRIGHT 


The central contentions of this paper are two first, that contextuahsm about knowledge cannot fulfil 
the erence promise which, for those who are drawn to tt, constitutes, I beleve, its main attraction, 
secondly, that the basic diagnosis of epistemological scepticism as somehow entrapping us, by 
dwerting attenton from a surrephtious shift to a special rarefied intellectual context, rests on 
mnatteniton to the details of the principal sceptical paradoxes These contentions are consistent with 
knowledge-contextualism, of some stripe or other, beng true What follows will not bear directly on 
that 


Some prelummary distinctions are necessary The contextualist stance m 
epistemology has developed a tendency to fragmentation, now embracing 
a variety of views differing significantly m detail I shall take the strict 
knowledge-contextualist position to be the contention that ascriptions 
of knowledge can vary in truth-value purely as a function of aspects of the 
situation of the ascriber So when X and Y each consider the statement that 
Z knows that p, they may truly judge ıt to be true and false, respectively, 
purely as a result of differences in thar respective situations, without any 
implication of disagreement about further features of the situation of Z 
Usually, the relevant parameters of variation are taken to concern the needs, 
purposes and interests of the ascriber, in so far as they may lead to variation 
in the standards of evidence appropriately demanded For mstance,! if the 
question 1s whether I know that my colleague Professor Moriarty was in his 
office throughout the afternoon, Dr Watson, another colleague, may, ın the 
view of the strict contextualist, quite correctly take ıt that I do know that — 


! Essentially an example of DeRose see his “The Problem with Subyect-Sensitive Invari- 
antism’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 68 (2004), pp 346-50, at pp 346-7 
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since, straightforwardly enough, Moriarty expressed that mtention at lunch 
earlier with Watson and myself, and Watson’s needs, purposes and interests 
are such as to provide no reason to require more than routime evidence of 
received testimony — whereas you, Holmes, mvestigating a theft of con- 
fidential material from the School office and having reason to suspect 
Moriarty, may quite correctly judge that I know no such thing 

This general orientation, ascriber-contextualism, regards knowledge as, so to 
say, in the eye of the beholder (evaluator) Like all such views, it allows of 
two importantly different variations According to one, what varies between 
the situations of Holmes and Watson 1s the fruth-conditional content of the 
statement ‘Wright knows that Moriarty was in his office all afternoon’ On 
this view, ‘knows’ 1s a kmd of indexical, which brings a common (Kaplanian) 
character to all contexts of use, but draws on their variations to vary its 
contribution to the truth-cond:tions of what ıs said Thus Holmes and 
Watson express different propositions by “Wright knows that Moriarty was m his 
office all afternoon’, just as you and I express different propositions by ‘I am 
over six feet tal? Accordingly, Holmes and Watson may be in no genuine 
disagreement I understand leading proponents of contextualism such as 
DeRose and Cohen to be advancing proposals of this kind 2 But a second 
suggestion m similar spimt is that claims of the form in question are 
ellpical, that they conceal a surface-grammatically unmarked relativity ‘X 
knows that p’ looks hke the expression of a dyadic relation between a thinker 
and a thought, but in fact, the suggestion 1s, the relation in question 1s triadic 
or even tetradic for X to know that f ıs for her to stand ın a certain relation 
to p relatwe to another thinker Y and aspects of the context (of assessment) mn 
which Y 1s situated On this proposal too, Holmes and Watson express 
different propositions by ‘Wright knows that Moriarty was 1n his office all 
afternoon’ — only now not because of the mdexicality of ‘knows’, but 
because that sentence provides only an elliptical expression of each of the 
propositions they respectively express So again they need be in no genume 
disagreement 

The two proposals — context-relativity of content, and ‘hidden variables’ 
~ involve very different conceptions of the semantics of knowledge- 
ascriptions and very different explanatory obligations They are, corre- 
spondingly, potentially vulnerable to very different objections But they are 
alike in this respect each entails that when Holmes and Watson share a 
common understanding of a claim of the form ‘X knows that p’, but endorse 


2 See DeRose, ‘Contextualism and Knowledge Attributions’, Philosophy and Phenomenological 
Research, 52 (1992), pp 913-29, and ‘The Problem with Subject-Sensitive Invariantism’, 
S Cohen, ‘Contextuahsm, Skepticism and the Structure of Reasons’, Philosophical Perspectwes, 


13 (1999), pp 57-89 
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and deny ıt respectively, both may be speaking the truth In brief, each 
defends a version of the generic relativistic thought that the truth-values of 
knowledge ascriptions are relative to the context of a third party, taken to be 
an ascriber What they differ about 1s how We may see them as competing 
to offer the best — most resilient — formulation of the generic relativistic 
thought My interest in what follows, however, will be mn the claimed 
relativity itself, not its best formulation 3 

That generic relativistic thought contrasts with another possible generic 
relativistic thought the thought that the truth-values of knowledge ascrip- 
tions are indeed relative to standards, fixed by context, but that the context 
in question 1s that not of a third party but of the putatwe knower — the subject 
of the ascription On this proposal, we may take ıt, the relativity ıs to the 
same kinds of features of a thinker’s context — the standards appropriate to 
her needs, purposes, interests, and so on — stressed by the first kind of pro- 
posal But now the thinker whose needs, purposes and interests, etc , count 
1s not an actual or potential ascriber of knowledge to X but X herself 

It 1s to be expected that this proposal, subject-contextuahsm, could also 
receive each of the two distinguished forms of development So there should 
be an option of, first, regarding ‘knows’ as a kind of mdexical, but one whose 
contribution to truth-conditions varies as a function not of the context of 
who 1s talking but of who 1s being talked about This would seem a rather 
unusual form of indexical, so long as we have tenses and adverbs of place ın 
view as paradigms, but it ıs a not implausible view of a whole class of 
expressions of appraisal — think of ‘has a weak backhand’ said, respectively, 
of a club player and a Grand Slam finahst And it 1s mdeed m a trivial sense 
exactly the role of, e g , third-person pronouns in any case + Secondly, there 


3 There 1s a third possible proposal to sumular effect as the two distinguished, one which 
belongs with tuth-relatimsm proper On this view, ‘X knows that p will be construed just as it 
appears, as the expression of a dyadic relation, and will be mterpreted as having a single 
context-invariant truth-condition (prescinding from its involvement of other mdexical devices, 
like tense) m all contexts of use But whether this truth-condition 1s satisfied will be conceived 
as a matter that depends on variable aspects of the context of an assessor, so that, ın contrast 
to the effect of the first two proposals, the very same clam can be truly made by Watson and 
truly denied by Holmes This time, there will be a sense in which Holmes and Watson are in 
genume disagreement, the sense imposed by the fact that they are respectively affirming and 
denying the same propositional content But — the crucial thing — on this proposal they can 
still both be nght A fuller treatment of the theoretical possibilities for ascriber-contextualism, 
broadly construed, would have to factor truth-relativism ito the reckonmg But I doubt that 
any of the leading discussants of contextualism have had ıt ın mind as a possible framework for 
the view It will not be further considered here 

+ As Jessica Brown has observed in conversation, indexicality, normally understood, 1s 
perhaps not the best way of conceiving of the kind of context-sensitivity of content that this 
proposal would involve Better paradigms might be obtained from the modes of sensitivity 
investigated by writers such as C Travis, ‘Annals of Analysis’, Mind, 100 (1991), pp 237-64, 
D Sperber and D Wilson, Relevance Harvard UP, 1986) 
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should be agam the option of postulating a grammatically mexplicit para- 
meter the truth-maker for ‘X knows that p’ consists in X’s bearing a certain 
inadic relation to the true proposition p and her context, where the relevant 
aspects of context are once again features of her wider situation — X’s needs, 
purposes and interests, or whatever — which serve to determine the relevant 
standards So conceived, ‘X knows that p would express, roughly, that X has 
enough of a guarantee of the truth of p for one with her particular needs, 
purposes and interests to be able rationally to rely on ıt 5 

The present state of debate sees the so-called classical invanantists — those 
who accept, as 1s traditional, that the truth-conditions of ascriptions of 
knowledge are independent both of the context of the ascriber and of what 
we may loosely describe as evidence-independent variations in the situation 
of the subject — lined up against strict contextualists hke DeRose and Cohen 
on the one hand, and, on the other, the so-called sudject-sensttwe mvanantsts, 
lke Hawthorne and Stanley, who hold positions close to the second form of 
subject-contextualism that I have just distnguished the view according to 
which the status of true beliefs as knowledge 1s indeed relative to variable 
characteristics of the subject independent of his or her evidential situation, 
but where the proper expression of the relativity mvolved 1s held to involve 
no play with indexicality or other forms of context-sensitive variation in 
content § So it appears that debate has been joined, potentially at the risk of 
some confusion, about two thmgs simultaneously whether ‘knows’ has some 
form of context-sensitivity of content, or not, and whether knowledge turns 
on evidence-independent variables needs, purposes and interests, or 
whatever — and if so, whose — or not However, ıt seems to me that if the 
issue 1s the significance of contextualism ın the landscape of contemporary 
epistemology, then by far the more important debate 1s the second the 
question of whether knowledge involves relativity to non-evidential 
circumstances at all, and 1f so to whose The question of whether knowledge 
ascriptions involve context-sensitivity of content 1s no doubt an example of a 
kind of issue which ıs of umportance ın philosophy of language and in the 
theory of meaning But from an epistemological pomt of view, it 1s Just the 


5 The third option, truth-relativism, remarked m fn 3, 1s fugitive this tme Truth- 
relativism 1s the view that the truth-values of a class of propositions — most traditionally, of 
course, propositions ascribing value of some kind — vary as a function of the ‘perspective’ of a 
thinker If the relevant variable, however, 1s the wider epistemological situation of the sudyect of 
the proposition, not the thinker of it, then no thinker-relative variation in truth-value 1s pro- 
vided for settle X’s evidential situation ws à ws the true proposition p and her needs, purposes 
and interests, and the truth-value of the knowledge claim will thereby be settled for everyone 

5 See] Hawthorne, Knowledge and Lottenes (Oxford UP, 2004), esp ch 4,J Stanley, ‘On the 
Linguistic Basis for Contextualism’, Philosophical Studies, 119 (2004), pp 119-46, and Knowledge 
and Interests (Oxford UP, forthcommg), esp ch 7, T Blackson, ‘An Invalid Argument for Con- 
textualssm’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 68 (2004), pp 344-5 
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question of how best to frame the thesis of the alleged relativity of knowledge 
The prior issue 1s whether to believe in the alleged relativity at all, and, if so, 
what the relevant variable characteristics are and to whom they belong 


II 


I spoke at the start of the principal attraction of contextualism Let me say 
what I take it to be Relativity ıs a balm for the soothing away of apparent 
conflicts Some such apparent conflicts wear fittmgness for a relativistic 
treatment on their sleeves A surgeon returning a scalpel to the dish in rrita- 
tion says “That’s dangerously blunt’ An inexperienced orderly taking the 
knife away for sharpening and sterilization 1s advised ‘Careful with that it’s 
dangerously sharp’ Both claims can be true The relativity ıs obvious — 
though the issue remains of which of the relativistic rubrics distinguished 
earlier provides its best expression Other cases are of course more contro- 
versial It might seem naive — or metaphysically extravagant — to suppose 
that someone has to be wrong in a disagreement about the tastıness of 
rhubarb But we are ~ most of us — less receptive to relativistic ideas about 
moral conflicts, even fundamental moral conflicts where debate 1s exhausted 
and the temptation to think ın terms of ‘no further fact of the matter’ 1s at its 
strongest This unreceptiveness 1s no doubt due to an unwillingness to accept 
that opinions which are repugnant to us are in all respects m as good a 
standing as those we cherish So the attractions of relativistic accounts stand 
mn inverse proportion to our emotional investment im the claims they 
concern Stil, I take it that the prime attraction of relatrvistic proposals in 
philosophy, ın cases where they are attractive, 1s their promise to underwrite 
a ‘no-fault’ view of certam (potentially) intransigent disputes where we have 
to hand no ready conception of a further fact which would make one party 
right at the expense of the other 

It need not have been so, but I take ıt that contextualism about know- 
ledge has, as a matter of philosophical sociology, been proposed in exactly 
this sprit The debate between scepticism and common sense folk- 
epistemology shows no signs of generating a winner, and philosophers from 
Hume onwards have been struck by the power exerted by sceptical argu- 
ment ‘in the study’ and its contrast with the empty and absurd character the 
doubts seem to have when we return to normal practical hfe (in Hume’s 
case, go out to diner) Once ıt 1s granted that the correctness of a relativ- 
istic view of a certain subject-matter can be unobvious, an attempt becomes 
quite natural to make space for both sceptical doubt and common sense 
confidence as, in their own respective ways, correct The basic contextualhst 
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response to scepticism 1s thus, in intention at least, even-handed Contextual- 
ism, admirably enough, wants to acknowledge and explain the disturbing 
power of sceptical arguments, and wants to do so by allowing that scepticism 
makes a valid point, wz that by the standards and assumptions admissible in 
certain very demanding kinds of contexts of enquiry, knowledge of a range 
of propositions of which we normally take knowledge to be readily feasible 1s 
mdeed impossible But contextualism also wants to msist that there are 
other normal, more relaxed, but wholly legitimate contexts of enquiry 
in which such knowledge z readily feasible Scepticism 1s thus ın error in 
claiming such knowledge to be impossible, tout court, though correct that ıt 1s 
umpossible from a certain perspective into which we are prone to be drawn 
But common sense ıs also in error in supposing that no compelling case 
against such knowledge ıs made by scepticism Scepticism 2s compelling — 
in us context The shared mistake of both scepticism and common sense 1s 
to overlook the context-relativity of knowledge, the legitimacy of the 
epistemological perspective — context — of the other point of view, and 
the very different extent of the knowledge the two contexts respectively 
make possible 

A perfectly even-handed treatment of scepticism and common sense will 
allow their respective conclusions to stand relative to context and will charge 
neither with any cognitive shortcoming unless the charge 1s matched by a 
corresponding charge against the other So the claims of common sense to 
knowledge will stand, albeit defeasibly, no doubt, modulo certain relevant 
contextual factors And the claims of scepticism to unavoidable ignorance 
will also stand, modulo certain relevant contextual factors I shall argue that 
when the details are thought through a little, it rapidly becomes evident 
that knowledge-contextualism cannot deliver on this promise of even- 
handedness there are at least two respects m which, rather than saving the 
correctness of scepticism in its own dungeon, as it were, contextualism, mn 
regarding its own position as knowledgeable, or at least justified, must be 
committed to privileged treatment of common sense Specifically, both 
ascriber- and subject-contextualism are committed to regarding scepticism 
as a kind of perfectly rationally avoidable — even self-indulgent — form of 
ignorance, rather than a view which 1s correct m a perfectly legitimate 
context, and both carry the additional umplication that scepticism 1s simply 
mistaken to deny common sense the kinds of knowledge that ıt takes itself to 
achieve but which scepticism traditionally precisely does deny ıt Indeed, on 
natural assumptions, subject contextualism goes further, umplying that 
scepticism cannot even justify that denial ın 1ts own context 

These conclusions do not, I stress agai, refute the thesis of the 
context-relativity of knowledge And of course they would be welcome if 
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independently corroborated The problem 1s that they are not mde- 
pendently corroborated, but emerge as unanticaıpatedly confrontational 
commutments of a type of view whose whole point was to stand above the 
fray The idea was not to controvert scepticism, or charge it with blinkered 
ignorance, or irrationality, but to acknowledge the power of the sceptical 
arguments and allow their correctness, and that of their conclusions, albeit 
in context It was the promised combmation of qualified concession of their 
cogency with insulation of the damage done by the sceptical paradoxes that 
was, I take ıt, the major — 1f not the whole — pomt This 1s the promise which 
contextualism about knowledge cannot keep 


I 


Common sense claims knowledge of a range of propositions of which 
scepticism demies that we have, or can have, knowledge Even-handedness 
should mvolve, at a minimum, that both are correct, relative to their 
respectively operative standards’ The problems for even-handedness all 
flow from the factivity of knowledge Knowledge ought to be factive in 
whatever context, subjects or ascriber’s, it is at issue whatever the context, 
if p 1s known in that context, or 1f an ascription of knowledge 1s true ın that 
context, then even if only very relaxed standards of justification are required 
m the context in question, that should entail that p ıs true I take this to be a 
non-negotiable feature of the concept of knowledge Ifa theory takes a view 
of something which it purports to regard as knowledge, but which lacks this 
feature, it ıs not a theory of knowledge 8 

Let’s first try matters from the perspective of subject-contextualism One 
problem 1s readily seen about the sustamabulity of contextualism’s intended 


7 Even-handedness should also involve, I would propose, that neither set of standards 
should be viewed as open to further criticism Either such higher-order normative assessment 
should be reyected as empty, or such higher-order assessment as makes sense should deliver 
the result that both sets of standards comply with the relevant higher-order norms — which 
might involve, for example, that both are suitable for the needs, purposes and interests of the 
context ın which they are operative It 1s my impression that actual contextualists have so far 
proved rather reticent about the issues to do with higher-order normativity which their 
proposals make salient 

3I am not the first to worry about the umphcations of factiity for knowledge- 
contextualsm Timothy Williamson, in his ‘Comments on M Williams, Contextualsm, Exter- 
nalsm and Episteme Standards’, Philosophical Studies, 103 (2001), pp 25-33, at pp 26-7, notes that 
if the contexts of scepticism and philosophical contextualism relevantly comcıde — incorporate 
the same epistemic standards — then the contextualist ıs threatened with a version of Moore’s 
paradox, specifically a commitment to assert sentences of the form ‘p and I do not know that 
P In fact the problems on that assumption are worse than Williamson makes out ıt commits 
the contextualist to actual inconsistency Pll explam why im fn 11, after the reader has had the 
opportunity to look over the argument of the next two paragraphs of the main text 
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even-handedness where any factive epistemic operator 1s concerned Con- 
sider three epistemological contexts that of quotidian common sense, Q, that of 
scepticism, S, and that of epistemological contextualsm itself, C S and Q, are 
presumably distinct, but no assumption 1s needed about the distinctness of C 
from either of the other two (though the reader should be aware of the 
commitment disclosed in fn 11) Let ‘Koff express that p 1s known in 
context Q, mutatis mutandis for ‘Ks[p]’ and ‘Kelp? According to even- 
handedness, ıt may happen for a suitable class of propositions p that both 
Kg[p] and aKs[f] In a context of quotidian common sense, I may have all 
I need for knowledge, for stance, that I have two hands, but ın the con- 
text of philosophical scepticism, this knowledge may be unattainable From 
the perspective of C, neither claim need be more valid or profound than the 
other Each ıs, however, correct ın its own proper context, Q, and S 
respectively 

Now the perspective of epistemological contextualism had presumably 
better be one from which the theorist can snow both of the potentialities of 
quotidian common sense and of the limitations imposed by scepticism — can 
know both that common sense’s claims to knowledge are, m their proper 
context, perfectly good, and that scepticism’s denials of knowledge are 
perfectly good ın theirs For 1f contextualism cannot rationally profess that 
knowledge, it has no pomt to make! So suppose the theorist does know the 
relevant potentialities and mutations — that ıs to say, suppose that both 
Kc[Kg[p]] and Kc[-Ks[$]] hold 9 Well, by factivity, any 1tem of knowledge 
of the form ‘Kc[Kx[p]]’, where X is any particular context, entails that 
Kx[¢] 1s true However, contextuahsm about knowledge 1s not generally 
supposed to involve contextualism (relativism) about truth Knowledge may 
be context-relative, but truth, for standard forms of contextualism, is not 10 
So Kx[¢] ın turn entails that p ıs absolutely true — true in every context 
Hence, assuming closure of knowledge-in-a-context over entailment (known 


1n that context), Ko [Kx[p]] entails Ko [p] 1 


9 Actually, ıt will be enough for the principal point of argument to follow merely that the 
theorist 1s ustyied m holding both Koff] and —Kg[f] I leave it to the reader to think through 
the adjustment 

10 A quahfication ıs wanted It is possible that a knowledge contextualist does take the 
position as part of a more comprehensive relativism about truth All I am depending on now, 
however, 1s that actual contextualists about knowledge are not, and have no motive to be, 
relativists about the truth of clams concernmg other subject-matters However, for the benefit 
of a concerned reader, I will simply add to the argument’s pool of assumptions the premise 
that the contextualist ıt addresses is not a relativist about the truth of the claims putatively 
known in X but not in S 

1! Whence the contradiction on the assumption that C = S, adverted to in fn 8 For now 
we have both that Kg[Ko[p]], hence Koff] as seen, and that Kc[—Ks[$]], hence on the 
assumption that C = S, ~Ko[p] 
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The resulting poston blows away contextualism’s intended even- 
handedness For now — still ın context C — the theorist 1s forced to take sides 
with quotidian common sense against scepticism The theorist 1s forced to 
take to be true that which he knows quotidian common sense to know, but — 
what even-handedness would demand — he cannot then ın parallel refuse to 
take as true that which scepticism judges to be beyond knowledge, but must 
mstead regard it as known The theorist has therefore to regard scepticism 
about such propositions as involving a cognitive shortcoming m a way in which 
common sense does not Just in virtue of allowing that the quotidian and 
sceptical epistemic attitudes to p are each correct in their respective contexts, 
the theorist ıs committed to congratulating common sense on getting things 
right and to regarding scepticism as involving blindness to the truth 

In sum, three key ingredients in standard contextualist views, 


non-contextualism about truth concerning non-epistemic matters 
the factivity of (contextual) knowledge 
the (relevant particular instance of) closure of (contextual) knowledge, 


preclude even-handedness about the Q-S dispute And without even- 
handedness the position becomes very much less attractive The context- 
ualist loses his Olympian role as referee and arbiter and, allying himself with 
common sense, becomes a scrapper instead 

I have presented the argument in a way that related ıt directly to subject 
contextualism But ascriber-contextualism fares no better The ascriber-con- 
textualist who essays to be even-handed will want to allow that both 
common sense and scepticism are right in their respective self-ascriptions 
concerning knowledge of p So the theorist must ascribe to the common 
sense thinker the knowledge of p that common sense ascribes to itself, and he 
must deny the sceptic the knowledge of p that scepticism denies is possible I 
confess to the suspicion that there may be something of a can of worms to 
open if we try to think through exactly ow these contrasting ascriptions are 
to be simultaneously justified, smce for ascriber-contextualism, ın contrast 
with subject-contextualism, the fact that the other thinkers are respectively 
n contexts Q and S 1s not to be what the difference turns on Somehow the 
differential ascriptions are to be justified by reference to the single set of 
parameters associated with context C — the context of ascription — and the 
quality of the evidence and what ıs done with ıt by the thinkers ın Q and S 
If there are msuperable difficulties m this direction, then ascriber- 
contextualism cannot be even-handed in any case But if the different 
ascriptions can be justified, the contextualist must, mn particular, be able to 
get ın position to ascribe knowledge of p to the common sense thinker and 
to do so knowledgeably So once again he must regard himself as knowing p 
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too, and must therefore regard the sceptic as ignorant of a truth that 1s there 
for the knowing Since the sceptic has access in principle to all the same 
evidence as common sense, the ascriber-contextualist 1s, no less than the 
subject-contextualist, bound to regard the sceptic’s argumentative routines 
as a kind of intellectual self-ndulgence whose effect is merely to umpair 
productive cognitive functioning 

So much again for even-handedness 


IV 


There 1s a second factivity-driven awkwardness, closely related to the first 
but bearing on the implications of contextualism for what 1s knowable from 
within the sceptical perspective itself It is even more immediate 

Suppose once more that p ıs not knowable in S, but ıs knowable in the 
more quotidian context Q, And suppose again that this 1s knowable in G 
Imagine that in C, Hero does come to know p but then travels into the 
sceptical context S Now he no longer knows p So, as before, ıt follows that 
he doesn’t know in S that p 1s knowable in Q Since context-shift may result 
in loss of knowledge, 1t’s hardly remarkable that ıt may also entrain loss of 
second-order knowledge — loss of knowledge of the form ‘p 1s knowable in such 
and such a context? But what we need to understand — if justice 1s to be 
done to the content of sceptical doubt, and its correctness sustained at least 
i its own context — ıs how context-shift may result ın the acquesition of 
knowledge of a claim of the form —Ko[f], when the context from which one 
has shifted was precisely one in which ıt was known that Ko[p]! 

Well, obviously, there can be no understanding how that can happen — at 
least not when knowledge is factive and the truth of statements of the form 
Kol[f] allows of no further relativity — smce on those assumptions ıt cannot 
happen But it 1s an entirely reasonable demand on a would-be even-handed 
contextualist to make out that ıt can happen For scepticism about p 1s not 
Just the denial that p ıs known m the sceptical context It 1s the denial that p 
is known m any context, including par excellence contexts of quotidian 
common sense The staring fact, however, 1s simply that there 1s no way in 
which, consistently with allowing that common sense 1s knowledgeable 
about certain matters ın its proper context, subyect-contextualism can allow 
scepticism to be right, ın zs proper context, that common sense ıs not 
knowledgeable in that way 

Matters are worse It is doubtful that subject-contextualism at least can 
make space even for scepticism’s being justified in the contention that com- 
mon sense 1s not knowledgeable about the relevant matters Let me explain 
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There are surely some kinds of knowledge that will be, 1f not invariant, at 
least contextually pretty stable For example, scepticism does not normally 
involve raising the standards for a pron knowledge, or for many kinds of 
psychological self-knowledge Let’s say that a kind of knowledge 1s X-robust sf 
it meets knowledge-standards ın all contexts no more demanding than X So 
a pron knowledge and some kinds of self-knowledge are, presumably, 
S-robust However, where 1s any proposition which 1s not knowable m S, 
factivity enjoins that any knowledge of propositions of the form ‘p 1s know- 
able in context X’ cannot be S-robust Thus Hero cannot carry into the 
sceptical context his C-knowledge that p ıs knowable m Q, So entering 
the sceptical context must change something relevant to the knowability of 
that proposition What are the options? 

Well, what 1s it for p to be knowable m a context X? Suppose, as 1s 
natural, that it ıs for the judgement that p to be supported by evidence, ın a 
broad sense of evidence, which 1s good enough by the standards required by 
X, and to be true It 1s salient, accordingly, that when standards, evidence 
and proposition are appropriately specified, then the matter of whether that 
particular evidence 1s good enough for that particular proposition by the 
light of those particular standards leaves no room for relativity in turn to 
further standards Compare the point that formal derivability 1s relative 
to the choice of an underlying logic That 1s true But once the logic 1s fixed, 
there 1s no room for claims of the form ‘B 1s derivable ın L from G’ to be m 
turn relative to the choice of an underlying logic Rather, the ternary 
relationship ın question 1s zéernal to the 1tems in question and, when they are 
suitably specified, knowable a pron 

Thus 1s the natural view of the situation of, for instance 


p = the proposition that those animals are zebras 

Evidence = its visually appearing to one just as if there 1s a group of zebras 
nearby 

Standards = the standards of quotidian common sense take appearances as 
veridical unless there 1s reason to do otherwise 


But if this 1s mght, and if the sceptical context mvolves no raising of the 
standards of evidence for a pron knowledge, then travel from C to S cannot 
jeopardise the knowability of claims of the form ‘pis fully supported by such 
and such a kind of evidence ın the hght of such and such standards’ It may, 
of course, happen that travel compromises the knowledge of the existence of 
the relevant evidence m particular cases But this won’t always be true 

sometimes, 1n the most basic cases, even scepticism will presumably concede 
that the evidence 1s there It will do so, for mstance, when, as in the 
example of the zebras, the evidence consists in items of basic psychological 
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self-knowledge its visually appearmg to one just as if there ıs a group of 
zebras nearby And in that case, knowledge that p 1s supported by existing 
evidence meeting quotidian standards will be S-robust — will keep Hero 
company into the sceptical context 

So what follows? Well, Hero will not, we may suppose, know or have any 
evidence in S that p 1s false, at any rate p 1s an ordinary proposition — say, 
that he has two hands — free of epistemic operators, and the scepticism we 
are considering ıs not in the busmess of denying the existence of material 
objects (that view 1s the property of zdealism) What scepticism denies 1s the 
existence of knowledge In particular, ıt denies that any knowledge 1s achieved 
by following quotidian standards But that denial — here finally 1s the pomt — 
1s exactly what now emerges as unmotivated in the sceptical context For ın 
the kind of case we just focused on, Hero does not in travelling into S lose 
knowledge that there is the evidence on which the quotidian claim to know- 
ledge is based, and that it supports p by quotidian standards So a demal m S 
that p 1s known by quotidian standards can only, it appears, be based on a 
demal that p And that ıs somethmg which, in S, Hero need have no 
evidence to deny In S, ıt will be epistemically open that he has hands So, 
given what else is known mm S, ıt has to be epistemically open in S that p 1s 
known m Q, So there 1s no justification for denying this, even from within 
the sceptical perspective itself 

The effect, then, is that subject-contextualism now adds insult to wyury 
In addition to 1ts commitment to regarding scepticism merely as a form of 
(wilful) ignorance, subyect-contextualism now turns out, for full measure, to 
carry an entailment that scepticism 1s not justified even in the sceptical 
context itself! For scepticism ıs not the thesis that we should be open-minded 
about the existence of knowledge This knowledge-agnostic thesis 1s, to be 
sure, still a disconcerting thesis, we want to be in position to clam that we 
have knowledge, not just to have ıt Knowledge-agnosticism — m effect, 
second-order scepticism — now appears, however, to be the closest one can 
get to proper scepticism ın the stage-setting of subject-contextualism, which 
has accordingly completely failed ın its mission, at least on the character- 
ization I gave at the start The mission was to confine scepticism — to leave its 
content undamaged, but its correctness localized to a context That would 
have meant explaiming how the proposition that there 1s no knowledge (of 
relevant subject-matters) by quotidian standards could be known — or at the 
very least, justified — ın the context of scepticism, but known to be false in 
other contexts What has emerged ıs that subyect-contextualism has no 
resources to provide that explanation 

Can ascriber-contextualism do better? Obviously ıt fares no better as far 
as the first aspect of the bind ıs concerned To do better, ıt would have to 
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explain how one might in context C coherently ascribe knowledge of p to a 
common sense thinker, while at the same time ascribing to a sceptic not 
merely ignorance of p, but knowledge that p ıs not known by the common 
sense thinker No room for manceuvre there Interestingly, though, ıt 1s not 
clear whether ascriber-contextualism also has to fall prey to the second bind 
— the commitment, suffered by subject-contextualism, to the unjustsfiabihty n 
the sceptical context of scepticism’s characteristic denial that there 1s any 
such thing as, for example, perceptual knowledge by quotidian standards 
Subject-contextualism gets unto difficulty because ıt will grant — or so I 
suggested — that common sense knows that p if there 1s evidence for p good 
enough by common sense standards and p ıs true, and ıt 1s obliged to allow 
scepticism to recognize the same (analytic) truth But ascriber-contextualism 
has neither obligation ascriber-contextualism can allow that there 1s 
evidence for p which ıs good enough by common sense standards, and even 
grant the supposition that p 1s true, yet still have no obligation to allow that 
common sense knows that p — simply because what counts, as far as the 
knowledge ascription 1s concerned, are the standards of the ascriber, not 
those of the putative knower, and nothing commits ascriber-contextualism 
per se to the standards of common sense Of course the position changes as 
soon as the contextualist endorses the knowledge of common sense But the 
sceptic, for all that has so far been said, need not do so It 1s, 1t would appear, 
consistent with ascriber-contextualism that the sceptic should deny know- 
ledge to common sense, not now on the ground that what common sense 
claims to know ıs false, but on the ground, just as ıt should be, that the 
standards of the ascriber, the sceptic, do not sanction ascribing knowledge to 
thinkers who form true beliefs ın line with the standards of common sense 
In brief subject-contextualism has to allow — or so I have suggested — that 
when a thinker, operating ın a quotidian context, forms a true belief that p 
m a way that meets the standards of common sense, this suffices for Koff], 
for ascriber-contextualism, by contrast, the question whether to ascribe 
knowledge of to such a thinker 1s answerable to the standards of the 
context of ascription — and this opens up the possibility that scepticism may 
deny the ascription for reasons other than doubt whether the belief meets 
common sense standards or doubt about its truth 

To summarize our conclusions to this pomt Relativisms typically ad- 
vance an even-handedness claim — that both antagonists ın a certain kind of 
dispute are, or can be, right I have interpreted contextualism about know- 
ledge as intending such a relativism For the contextualist, both common 
sense’s claims to knowledge and scepticism’s professions of unavoidable 
ignorance about the very same subyect-matters are to be correct — because 
of the standard-relatwvity implicitly mvolved I have argued that the factivity 
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of knowledge, m conyunction with the presumed knowledge of the truth of 
contextualism itself, must entail that this intended even-handedness breaks 
down in two respects First, scepticism must be regarded as involving 
avoidable ignorance of knowable matters Secondly, scepticism’s denials of 
common sense’s claims to knowledge must be regarded as mistaken, rather 
than correct ın context Each consequence ıs pretty immediate, and each 
afflicts both ascriber-contextualism and subyect-contextualism However, an 
additional awkwardness for subject-contextualism — the implication, on 
natural assumptions, that scepticism’s denial of knowledge to common sense 
cannot be so much as justsfied even by the standards of scepticism — appears 
to be avoidable, at least ın principle, by ascriber-contextualism 
Let me close this part of the discussion with a more general observation 

Intuitively understood, the thesis that there is knowledge of p by quoudian 
standards may be controverted ether by making a case that p 1s false or by 
making a case that there 1s evidential deficiency by quotidian standards or 
by making a case that following quotidian standards cannot generate know- 
ledge of that (type of) proposition even when the upshot is acceptance of 
something true The méended traditional sceptical thesis ıs of course exactly 
the third Scepticism does not care to dispute that much of what we take for 
knowledge passes muster by quotidian standards, nor that ıt may be truthful 

What ts disputed 1s whether that amounts to any — even a context-relative — 
notion of knowledge, properly so regarded That 1s not because quotidian 
standards are relatively relaxed Rather it 1s because they are, allegedly, 
shown up by the paradoxes as flawed m such a way that meeting them has no 
probative force This 1s why scepticism professes not merely to enforce 
ignorance of certain matters in a certain context but to deny knowledge to 
others operating in different, more relaxed contexts We have seen that 
neither form of contextualism can coherently allow that this denial 1s true, 
let alone known — or indeed, for subject contextualism, even that ıt 1s justi- 
fied — ın the sceptical context But ıt seems to me that the real underlying 
difficulty 1s that contextualism cannot understand the demal To understand 
it, you have first to admit the sceptic’s basic presupposition that standards 
for knowledge are themselves open to normative assessment, an assessment 
under whose gaze certain standards on which we customarily rely may turn 
out not merely to be relatively ‘relaxed’ but rationally flawed, or to m- 
corporate no real standard at all And once that 1s allowed as a possibility, 
the mere fact, if ıt 1s a fact, that common sense and scepticism impose differ- 
ent standards can no longer carry the pout that they operate with different 
but legitimate conceptions of knowledge They may instead be operating 
with different conceptions of knowledge, one of which 1s regulated by 
defective standards, or they may be operating with the same conception of 
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knowledge but, one or both, misapplying it since deploymg mappropniate 
standards for its application 

A basic problem with contextualism, ıt seems to me, 1s that in its root 
diagnosis of the apparent conflict between scepticism and common sense as 
attributable to standard-relativity, and in the eirenic ‘spin’ that it suggests 
this diagnosis sustains, ıt simply fails to heed the nature of sceptical doubt 
The sceptic’s criticisms relate not merely to the knowledge-claims of 
common sense but to the provenance of those clams — to the standards by 
which they are informed The kind of complaint made by scepticism 1s to be 
compared not with that of the surgeon who rejects the by normal critena 
dangerously sharp scalpel, but to Lous Pasteur’s complaint about the 
standards of hygiene — standards altogether mnocent of the notion of 
bacterial infection — which were prevalent ın the hospitals of his tme 


y 


If the foregomg reflections are correct, contextualism about knowledge has 
no hands-free, damage-limiting accommodation with scepticism to offer, but 
1s committed to confrontation to charging scepticism with making mistaken 
— and indeed, as far as subject-contextualism 1s concerned, unjustified — 
claims about the capacities of common sense, and further with a kind of self- 
indulgent ignorance of matters that are straightforwardly within our 
epistemic access These charges stand m need of support Part of their 
support must consist in argument that common sense standards for know- 
ledge attributions and claims are quite good enough, and there can be no 
short-cut to that conclusion which finesses the need to take head-on the 
sceptical paradoxes whose contention it 1s that common sense standards are 
not good enough 

Of course we know how contextualism proposes to treat the paradoxes 
the claim will be that they achieve their result — that we do not indeed know 
whole sweeps of things which we normally take ourselves to know, and 
hence that the standards of ordinary knowledge-ascriptions are inadequate — 
by seducing the thinker into a surreptitious raising of standards As we work 
through the paradoxes, we are, as ıt were, sublummally persuaded to ‘up the 
ante’, eventually winding up in a situation where common sense cannot 
meet the bet Even were this to be shown, ıt would not of course do all that 
1s required It would still remain to exclude the thought that the surrepti- 
tiously raised standards are actually appropriate even m ordmary contexts But 
it seems to me that the claim is i any case not true The intellectual 
phenomenology of sceptical paradoxes 1s one of exploitation of principles 
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and standards to which we actually already subscribe — that, indeed, 1s why 
they come across as paradoxes Pll try to support this contention by a brisk 
review of two classic examples the Cartesian sceptical paradox, typified by 
the Dreammg argument, which makes play with the alleged possibility that 
a sustained, extensively cognitively disabling state could be subjectively 
indistinguishable from one of normal cognitive function, and the Humean 
sceptical paradox, typified by the classic formulation of the problem of 
induction, which purports to disclose a weous corculanty m our standard ways 
of confirming an extended class of claims of some kind 

As we will see, neither paradox needs to exploit factivity They are no less 
effective whether they are directed at knowledge or merely at some relevant 
non-factive form of epistemic justification But whatever one thinks about 
contextualism concerning knowledge, contextualism about justification 1s 
antecedently quite plausible It 1s antecedently quite plausible that at least in 
one good sense of justification, what counts as justification for accepting a 
clam varies as a function of potentially variable aspects of the (subject’s) 
context — the needs and interests of the particular agent concerned, what she 
wants a correct opinion for, the costs ın context of error, the value attached 
more generally to being right, and the prior probability of being wrong 
Accepting this, however, is quite consistent with taking the view that 
the context of sceptical deliberation involves no surreptitious mflation of 
normally operative standards Granting that the standards are contextually 
variable 1s one thing, holding that scepticism plays on this 1s another 

For this reason — that it will help us to keep clearly separated the 
questions of contextualism’s correctness and the correctness of ıts 
characteristic diagnosis of the power, and limitations, of sceptical argu- 
ments — ıt will be best to consider the two paradoxes ın versions that relate 
to justification (A second advantage 1s that we will not be tempted to think 
that Russell’s concessive manoeuvre, of surrendering knowledge to scep- 
ticism, while reserving the claim to some weaker form of justification, 1s 
germane !2) 

We can consider the version of the Dreaming argument developed in my 
‘Scepticism and Dreaming’ Read ‘Dx? as ‘x 1s dreaming at ?’, and “Wxip’ as 
‘x 1s justified in believing p at t’, where such justification 1s taken as requiring 
possession of all-things-considered sufficient evidence for p at t The pre- 
muses for the paradox are then two For fixed x and ¢ (think in terms of ‘you’ 
and ‘now’), premise (1) 1s 


I ~Wxi[~Dxi] 


12 This is the ‘Russelian Retreat’ see my ‘Scepticism and Dreamıng Imploding the 
Demon’, Mind, 100 (1991), pp 87—116, at p 88 
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— you do not right now have all-things-considered sufficient evidence for the 
claim that you are not right now dreaming And premise (2) 1s 


2 Wxt[Wxip > —~Dxi 


— you do right now have justification (= all-things-considered sufficient 
evidence) for the claim that if you right now have justification for the clam 
that p, then you are not right now dreaming I'll defer for the moment 
consideration of the motivation for premise (1) A motivation for premise (2) 
may be given as follows First, restrict attention to any p for which x's 
situation and state of information at ¢1s such that in order to have sufficient 
evidence for p, she will have to percewe (so, for example, the range of p 
comprises all propositions about your local visible environment which you 
have never considered before) Then reflect that perceiving 1s conceptually 
excluded by dreaming To be sure, ın a dream you may seem to perceive 
things which are actually true — that it 1s, for mstance, raming outside But in 
order to count as perceiving that it ıs raming outside, you have to 
meet counterfactual constraints of sensitivity to the rain which in a dream 
you necessarily fail !3 It follows that Wxip > —Dxt is true But you have 
just run through the foregoing reasoning at ¢ (‘now’) So you nght now 
have sufficient evidence for the conditional And that 1s just what premise (2) 
says 

Next we need some proof-theory for the operator W’ We take Closure 
across (known) entailment — there 1s justification for thmgs which follow 
from what 1s justified — and (as an optional extra) Jterahwty — 1f one 1s justified 
in believing something, that one 1s so 1s itself something which one 1s justi- 
fied in believing 

The paradox 1s then very immediate 


Assume WxiWxtp 
Then Wxt+Dxi— from premise (2), logic and Closure 
So —WxiWxip — from premise (1) and reducto 


But that ıs as much as to say that no one ever is justified in thinking that 
they have justification for a proposition which it would, in their time and 
informational context, take perception to justify In effect, claims to be 
perceiving that p are never Justified 1f, ın context, p could only be justified by 
perception That’s a bad result, though it takes an appeal to Iterativity to 
convert it into the following properly sceptical conclusion 


‘3 If m a state of apparent sleep, you turn out to satisfy those constraints, however exactly 
they should be specified, we wil say that you were not really asleep, or at any rate, that even if 
in a sleep-hke state, you were not genuinely dreaming but rather engaged in some form of 
unusual perception compatible with sleep Dreaming proper necessarily involves disconnection 
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-aWxip 


— one never has justification for any proposition which ıt would, in one’s 
context, take perception to justify, so that, ın effect, perception 1s never a 
source of justification 

There are of course many things one might say about this paradox Our 
interest, however 1s not ın solving it but in finding evidence for the context- 
ualist contention that ıt works by surreptitious standard-raising If, as ıt may 
well seem, premise (2) 1s compelling, and if we have a paradox even before the 
appeal to Iterativity, then a solution must demand attention to (1), and/or to 
Closure And if the contextualist diagnosis ıs right, there will be some 
standard-elevating sleight-of-hand involved ın one at least of those two 
places 

Most contemporary contextualists accept closure (within a context) But 
at least one of the older varieties!* proposes that the parameter of contextual 
variation concerns which alternatives to a claim ıs ıt necessary to be m 
position to discount!5 in order to have justification for it, and this facilitates a 
well known line of objection to unrestricted closure If in context, B is an 
wrelevant alternate to A — something incompatible with A which I never- 
theless do not need to discount in order to qualify as having justification for 
A — then I may have m context a perfectly good justification for A and yet 
have no justification for not-B, even though it 1s entailed by A For example, 
if bemg a brain m a vat (and hence having no hands) ıs an irrelevant 
alternative to my having a mole on the back of my left hand, then I may 
have justification for believing that I have a mole on the back of my left 
hand even though having none for the claim that I am not a brain ın a vat 

The suggestion, then, ıs that ın the context of the paradox, we are 
seduced into accepting as relevant an alternative which normally we are not 
required to bother about How plausible 1s that? The closure step involved 
in the paradoxical reasoning 1s this 


Wat(Wxtp] , WxiWxtp > =Dxt) , {Wxib, Wxtp > —Dxt} => —Dxt 
WxtaDuat 
It seems consistent with the most common sense of contexts that justification 


can be possessed for analytic and simple logical truths So we can suppose 
that the middle premise, premuse (2) of the paradox, holds in such a context 





14 The locus classicus of this idea 1s F Dretske, ‘Epistermmc Operators’, Journal of Philosophy, 67 
(1970), pp 1007-23, but there are anticipations of itm JL Austin 

'5 There 1s of course an issue for this proposal about what ıt means to be ın position to 
discount This cannot in turn be explicated ın terms of justification if justification 1s to be 
explamed in terms of bemg in position to discount all relevant alternatives 
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(since its mtenor conditional 1s, arguably, analytic) And the right-hand 
premise, for its part, 1s a sumple logical truth So the suggestion that closure 
should be blamed for the paradox comes to the thought that the left-hand 
premise may also hold in a common sense context although the conclusion 
does not — since the notion that you might now be dreaming 1s an irrelevant 
alternative But think through what that imphes you can now have 
Justification for the claim that you are justified in believing a proposition 
which you know to be a proposition which you can get justification for only 
by perceiving — you can have this second-level justification, even though you 
are In no position to discount the suggestion that you are now dreaming, and 
hence not percewing at all So you can clear-headedly and justifiably profess 
I have justification for p, p 1s a proposition for which, an this context, I can 
have justification only by perceiving, but I have no justification for thmking 
that I am not now dreaming’ 

Can that possibly be a justifiable, clear-headed profession? If so, then ıt 
would appear that you can have justification to think you currently have 
perceptual justification for p even though zo justification to think you are 
doing what i takes to get perceptual justification, wz perceiving -- non- 
perceiving is somehow not a relevant alternative to having a perceptual 
justification Alternatively, perhaps you can have justification to think you 
are perceiving, even though no justification to think you are not dreaming — 
dreaming 1s not a relevant alternative to perceiving But then what ave the 
relevant alternatives to percerving in this remarkable context — what do I 
need to be in a position to discount in order to take myself justifiably to be 
percerving? There has at least to be a context — mdeed, a normal or 
common sense sort of context — ın which claiming justification for the behef 
that one 1s perceiving generates no commitment to claiming justification for 
the behef that one 1s not dreammg What 1s this context, and how come its 
demands are so relaxed? (And what if the sceptical argument had been 
formulated not ın terms of dreaming but just ın terms of ‘not percerving’?) 

In any case, contemporary contextualists do not ın general favour restric- 
tions on closure So their dissolution of the paradox must presumably focus 
on premise (1) Earher I deferred consideration of the possible motivation(s) 
for premise (1) But when we do consider the matter, things may begin to 
seem more hopeful for the contextualist diagnosis After all, we do, most of 
us, most of the time, have pretty convincing evidence that we are not 
dreaming — the character of normal waking experience ıs in marked con- 
trast, in multiple respects, to that of dream experience, and right now our 
experience is on the right side of those contrasts, 1s ıt not? Sure, ıt could still 
all be a dream — as Descartes observed, there are no ‘conclusive indications’ 
by which waking life can be distinguished from sleep But this seems to be a 
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paradigm case where a claim which 1s outlawed im ‘high standards’ contexts 
may be admissible in more relaxed ones, so that the sceptical argument runs 
only ın the former 

Unfortunately things are not that sumple First, it ıs essential that the 
Cartesian argument proceeds by reference to a state which 1s normally 
phenomenologically contrasted with regular waking experience Define 
gueaming to be a type of dream so vivid and coherent that no one who 
queams ever has on waking any purely phenomenological reason to suppose 
so — queams show up only ın the light of the difficulty of integrating their 
content within one’s larger body of — presumed — waking experience 
Queamuing, since it ıs a type of dreaming, has all the mght conceptual 
features to subserve the sceptical argument But in the nature of the case we 
have no phenomenological evidence — not no phenomenological evidence 
by high standards, but no phenomenological evidence, tout court — to suppose 
we are not right now queaming 

And in any case, secondly, it isn’t true that the best sceptical case for 
premise (1) as originally formulated depends on mmplicitly discounting good 
but inconclusive evidence The best sceptical case runs, rather, by a routine 
governed by what I have elsewhere called the Proper Execution Principle © Sup- 
pose I do have justification, that 1s, all-things-considered sufficient evidence, 
to discount the suggestion that I am right now m the midst of a sustamed 
and coherent dream? Well, if I have such a justification, how did I get it? 
The proposition that I am not mght now engaged in a dream ıs, broadly 
speaking, an empirical one, so any justification I have for ıt must presum- 
ably consist n empirical evidence, acquired by executing some appropriate 
empirical procedure However, according to the Proper Execution Prin- 
ciple, evidence acquired as the result of carrying out an empirical procedure 
cannot rationally be regarded as any stronger than one’s independent 
grounds for supposing that the procedure m question has been executed 
properly For instance, measurement-based evidence for regarding the edge of 
my desk as near enough 1 75 metres long cannot rationally be regarded as 
any stronger than my independent justification for supposing that the 
measuring procedure was carried out to appropriate tolerances, using a 
properly calibrated tape-measure, and the results carefully observed, etc 
A forton, then, evidence for the proposition that I am not now dreaming, 
acquired as a result of executing some appropriate empirical procedure, 
cannot rationally be regarded as any stronger than my independent 
Justification for thinking that the relevant procedure was properly executed, 
and hence for thinking that it was executed at all — ergo, that I did not merely 
dream its execution! So it appears that my acquiring justification by 


'6 See my ‘Scepticism and Dreaming’, p 99 
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empirical means for the proposition that I am not now dreaming requires 
that I already have a justification for that same proposition So I cannot ever 
acquire such a justification (for the first tıme) 

No doubt that reasoning 1s very discussable! But 1t at least seems to involve 
no raising of standards or context-shift The principle to which it appeals, 
the Proper Execution Principle, purports to be a principle to which common 
sense already subscribes And the evidence that ıt does so 1s precisely the 
plausibility of the principle It seems to be merely common sense that if I am 
rationally to consider the findings I have obtained by some investigative 
procedure to be justified, I have to be prepared to defend the way in which 
the procedure was executed That ıs what sets up the sense of paradox To 
be sure, we may — indeed, I think we must ~ make trouble for the principle, 
or at least open up a gap between ıt and premise (1) of the Dreaming 
argument which ıt seems to support And it may well seem that the effect of 
the principle ıs to raise actual standards of justification — after all, it lends 
itself to establishing a premise whose effect is that no perceptual claims are 
justified! But that 1s hardly to diagnose the paradox as atinbutable to 
surreptitiously raising standards (as opposed to enforcing one) The sceptic 
has given a perfectly lucid and explicit argument, via a principle with some 
claim to be a correct reflection of an aspect of our actual standards, to the 
effect that we cannot get any evidence that we are not right now dreaming, 
and has reminded us that where empirical propositions are concerned, justi- 
fication, according to our normal standards, requires empirical evidence 
Again, 1t may be — had better be! — that careful examination will undermine 
this But if ıt does, there will not be the slightest tendency to concede that a 
possible sense of justification has nevertheless been pointed to whereby ıt 1s 
indeed correct to say that no perceptual claims are justified Either the 
sceptical argument has indeed merely exploited components ın our common 
sense conception of empirical justification, in which case we need to modify 
that conception, or ıt has not, ın which case no case for premise (1) has been 
made and the immediate paradox 1s allayed !’ Either way, the contextualist 
response seems wide of the mark — either wrong, or unnecessary 


VI 


Now, finally, to the type of sceptical paradox which 1s typified by Hume’s 
inductive scepticism Here there 1s no play with a scenario of cognitive dis- 
ablement or dislocation (dreaming, ‘envatment’, etc) Rather, as remarked, 


17 I prescmd from concerns about scepticism of second order See my ‘Dreaming and 
Scepticism’, pp 89-90, and passim, for some of the relevant issues 
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the sceptical claim is that our epistemic procedures involve a vicious circle 
The challenge posed by inductive scepticism, in the simplest case, 1s to show 
that and why a certain kind of ampliative ference 1s rational — one which 
passes from finitely many observed examples of (and no observed counter- 
examples to) a natural pattern to the projection that the pattern extends 
indefinitely to unobserved cases The problem ıs sometimes presented 
(though not actually by Hume) as that of finding supplementary premises to 
render the type of mference ın question deductwely valid, and then to explain 
how such premises might be justified This, though, misrepresents matters 
There 1s nothing general which we actually believe that will serve to 
transform an ampliative mductive inference into a deductively valid one !8 
Consider — forgive the usual sumple-minded schema — the inference from 
‘All observed Fs are G’ to ‘All Fs are G’ The idea that this 1s ~ m the nght 
kind of context, and subject to the appropriate controls — a reasonable 
inference 1s based on the belief (what used to be called the thesis of the 
Uniformity of Nature) that the world abounds ın natural regularities But 
that thesis does not provide a premise which, conjoined with the datum that 
all observed Fs are G, will entail the conclusion that all Fs are G That 
argument ıs still deductively mvalid The role of the Uniformity thesis 1s 
rather to provide an zformatonal setting in which the observed pattern of co- 
occurrence between Fs and Gs defeasibly justifies generahzation The 
contention of the mductive sceptic 1s then that, in the light of the role played 
by the Uniformity thesis, there 1s an implicit circularity in our procedures 
Without the collateral mformation of the Uniformity thesis, no inductive 
inference, even the very simplest, 1s reasonable But the only way in which 
the Uniformity thesis might itself be justified 1s by inductive inference Or 
so the sceptical thought runs 

It merits emphasis that this pattern of scepticism generahzes — that 
essentially this form of argument may be put to the service of scepticism 
about each of, for example, the maternal world, other minds and the past 
Let p be any proposition purporting to express a routine observation about 
my local perceptible environment (say, that I have two hands), and consider 
the following trinity 


I My current experience 1s ın all respects as if p 
Il p 
IM There 1s a material world 


Here, the sceptical thought 1s, proposition I typifies the best possible 
evidence anyone can have for p — evidence, plausibly, such that if it and its 


18 Unless at the cost of dispensing with the need for the minor premise! 
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like are not sufficient evidence for claims about the material world, then 
nothing ıs — and yet, as in the case of induction, the transition from I to II 1s 
ampliative the inference is a defeasible one Moreover, so the sceptical 
thought contends, the evidential bearing of I on T 1s not unconditional the 
Justification provided by I for II depends on collateral information And 
paramount among the pieces of information that have to be in place in 
order for the move from I to II to be justified ıs I that there 1s a material 
world in the first place (whose characteristics, at least at the level of 
description typified by p, are representable, and normally successfully 
represented, in sense experience) But the only foreseeable way of acquiring 
Justification for II, so the paradox continues, would be to infer it from 
a justified belief of the kind typified by p So agai there 1s a vicious circle ıt 
1s only if I can justify a specific proposition about it that I can acquire a 
Justified belief that there 1s a material world, yet ıt 1s only if the latter 1s 
already justified and part of my collateral information that I can draw on 
my experience to provide justification for specific beliefs about ıt 

It’s obvious enough that the same pattern of sceptical argument (1 
have elsewhere called it the IIHI Argument'%) can be developed around 
each of 


I (where X 1s distinct from oneself) X°s behaviour and physical condition 
are m all respects as if she was in mental state M 

II X1s in mental state M 

II There are minds besides my own 


and 


I It seems to me that I remember its being the case that p yesterday 

IJ It was the case that p yesterday 

III The world did not come into being today replete with apparent traces of 
a more extended history 


And, although the case does not schematize quite so succinctly, the paradox 
also afflicts so-called abductive inference, or ference to the best ex- 
planation (when realistically conceived) Roughly, inferring from a body of 
attested empirical generalizations to a theory which purportedly depicts the 
underlying causes of their holding 1s justified, it will be contended, only in 
the context of the collateral information that there 1s an appropriate under- 
lymg realm of causes ın the first place — yet that 1s something which ın turn 
could only be justified by inference from prior knowledge of the truth of 
particular such theories 


19 For some discussion, see my ‘On Epistemic Entitlement’, Proceedings of the Anstotehan 
Society, Supp Vol 78 (2004), pp 167—212, and other sources there referenced 
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So to generalize A version of this paradox will be available whenever we 
are persuadable (at least temporarily) that the ultumate justification for one 
kind of claim — a type-II proposition — rests upon amphative inference from 
information of another sort — type-I propositions In any such case the 
warrantability of the inference will arguably depend upon the pre- 
supposition that there 1s indeed a tract of reality suitable to confer truth on 
type-II propositions m the first place, a domain whose details are, ın the best 
case, broadly reflected ın type-I information A forton, ıt will depend on the 
first component of this that a domain of fact which type-II propositions are 
distinctively apt to describe so much as exists That 1s the relevant type-II 
proposition — a proposition of sufficient generality to be entailed by any 
type-II proposition The schematic form of the resulting sceptical argument 
is then given by these five claims 


() Type-II propositions can only be justified on the evidence of (by ampl- 
ative inference from) type-I propositions 

(u) The evidence provided by type-I propositions for type-II propositions 1s 
not unconditional but depends on (among other things) collateral 
justification for a type-II proposition 

(u) So (lemma) type-III propositions cannot be justified by transmission of 
evidence provided by type-I propositions for type-II propositions across 
a type-I] to type-III entailment — rather it’s only 1f one already has justi- 
fication for the type-II proposition that any type-II propositions can be 
justified in the first place 

Qv) Type-III propositions cannot be justified in any other way 


So (sceptical conclusion) by the lemma and (1v) 
(v) There 1s no justification for any type-II proposition 


How to respond? The reasoning appears to be valid, so the options comprise 
rejection of one or more of (1), (1) and (1v) 

No doubt the justificational architecture postulated by premise (1) 1s 
contestable ın some of 1ts local applications, but there seems to be no hope 
whatever for the thought that ıt might successfully be contested everywhere 
The relevant structure seems to be implicit in the very idea of cognitive locality 
Cognitive locality 1s the circumstance that only a proper subset of the kinds 
of states of affairs which we are capable of conceptualizing are directly 
available, at any given stage in our lives, to our awareness So knowledge of, 
or warranted opmion concerning, the remainder must ultimately be based 
on defeasible inference from materials of which we are thus aware As we 
have observed, type-II propositions are arguably implicitly in play when- 
ever our best justification for the truth of propositions of one kind 
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-- propositions of one distinctive type of subject-matter — consists in the 
assembly of information about something else That’s the architecture which 
I-II-III scepticism attempts to impose, with varyıng degrees of plausibility, 
on each of the five noted cases — matter, mind, the past, induction and 
abduction It 1s plausible that the 1mposition has to be right for at least some 
of these cases 

If that 1s correct, then the prospects for a contextualist dissolution of the 
paradox rest on context-sensitivity m one or both of the premises (n) and (1v) 
— there will need to be either contexts in which type-II propositions can be 
Justified other than by inference from type-II propositions, or contexts in 
which, though based on defeasible inference from type-I propositions, type- 
II propositions can be justified without the need for collateral type-II] 
information to oil the wheels of the inference, as ıt were Is either of these 
claims plausible? 

Of course, premise (iv) might be rejected outright we might just try to 
give a standing — perhaps a Kantian — justification for a type-II proposition 
which we could then import mto whatever context we happened to be m 
But m that case we would not be giving a specifically contextualist dis- 
solution of the paradox, nor would we be allowing the sceptical argument to 
be sound within its proper context In general, it 1s hard to envisage any way 
of controverting premise (1v) which would turn on the idea that the justi- 
fiability of a type-II proposition might be context-sensitive Any land of 
a pron justification would presumably be context-nvariant, while any kind 
of empirical justification would surely have to proceed inferentially via 
defeasible evidence, and hence invite the sceptic to rerun the argument 
against the inference-type m question 

It would accordingly appear that any contextualist action against the 
Humean argument must revolve around premise (1) the thesis of the col- 
lateral formation dependence of the inference required The contextualist 
claim has to be that what, if any, collateral information 1s needed to ‘oil’ an 
amphiative inference turns on the epistemic standards ın play in the context 
m question The more demanding the context, the more mformation will 
need to be ın place before the inference 1s licensed In sceptical contexts, the 
required collateral mformation may be impossible to obtam In more 
relaxed contexts, little or nothing ın the way of collateral information may 
be required 

Here at last, ıt may be felt, ıs a natural-looking slot for the contextualist 
wedge But I think there 1s a serious difficulty with the proposal The 
paradox turns on the point that the type-II proposition 1s simultaneously 
both a consequence of the type-II proposition and required as collateral 
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information to mediate the inference from type-I to type-II That ıs what 
blocks the transmission of warrant across the arguments ın question if 
premise (u) 1s accepted, you only have warrant for the type-II proposition in 
the first place if you have pror warrant for the type-II Accordingly, ın any 
context ın which we relax the collateral formation requirements, we also 
remove the obstacle to warrant transmission 

So what? Well, consider, ın the light of that consideration, the famous 
Dretskean example 


I Those animals look just like zebras 
II Those animals are zebras 


So 


III Those animals are not mules cleverly disguised so as to look just hike 
zebras 


Here proposition I provides defeasible inferential evidence for I, and the 
analogue of the sceptic’s contention, premise (n) above, would be that 1t 1s 
only if you have a prior warrant to set aside the mule possibility — more 
generally, to set aside the supposition that conditions are somehow 
unhelpful or deceptive — that you are justified m making the inference So if 
there are legitimate but less demanding contexts ın which that requirement 
1s relaxed, they should be contexts where there 1s no obstacle in transmitting 
one’s justification for II across the inference to II But that means that m 
such contexts one’s visual evidence, I, 1s credited with the power to support, 
via inference, a claim with the feature that situations in which ıt 1s correct 
are not visually distinguishable, at least by evidence of the actual degree of 
visual refinement that one has, from situations in which ıt 1s not correct So 
one winds up supposedly justifiably choosing on visual grounds between 
visually mdistinguishable alternatives It doesn’t seem to be the exclusive 
requirement of rarefied standards to be suspicious of such ‘easy’ justification, 
but again an application of mere common sense 2° 

This 1s not to deny of course that our actual practice 1s often not to bother 
about the acquisition of collateral mformation which, in a philosophical 
moment, impresses us as necessary 1f amphative inferential moves we are 
inclined to make are to be justified The question 1s whether this relaxation, 
exhibited ın our actual practice, represents the operation of genuinely 
relaxed standards of confirmation or a failure to think through and act on 
the standards we actually mean to apply The pomt I have just been making 


20 A related observation ıs made m Cohen, ‘Contextualism, Skepticism and the Structure of 
Reasons’ The point is elaborated in my unpublished draft “Ten Questions for Dogmatism’ 
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1s that to take ıt to be the former will in general extend the range of warrant- 
transmissive inferences and thereby saddle us with claims of evidential 
relevance which common sense suggests we should want to have nothing to 
do with 

So we seem to be ın trouble ın either case relax the standards and we 
have a problem of easy justification, keep them tight and we get Humean 
scepticism Somehow the dilemma must be addressed But so far from 
addressing it, invoking an alleged context-relativity ın the extent of the col- 
lateral information required merely promises an oscillation from one horn to 
the other ?! 


Arché, AHRB Centre for the Philosophy of Logic, Language, Mathematics and 
Mind, University of St Andrews, and Department of Philosophy, New York University 


2! Thanks for helpful discussion to members of my NYU seminar in Spring 2004, the Arche 
Epistemology group and the audience at the 2004 Stirling conference Special thanks to Peter 
Baumann, Jessica Brown, Duncan Pritchard, Stephen Schiffer and Jason Stanley 
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ADAPT OR DIE THE DEATH OF INVARIANTISM? 


By Jessica Brown 


Contextualists support ther vew by appeal to cases which show that whether an attribution of 
knowledge seems correct depends on attrbutor factors Contextualsts conclude that the truth- 
conditions of knowledge attributions depend on the attrbutor’s context Invanantists respond that 
these cases show only that the warranted assertability-conditions of knowledge attributions depend on 
the atirbutor’s context I examine DeRose’s recent argument agamst the possibilty of such an 
invanantist response, an argument which appeals to the knowledge account of assertion and the 
context-sensitvuty of assertion I argue that DeRose’s new argument does not rule out ether of 
the two forms of invanantism, classıc and subject-sensitwe nvarantism Further, I argue against 
DeRose that an mvanantıst can explain the context-sensitunty of assertion 


INTRODUCTION 


According to contextualism, the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions 
depend on the attributor’s context Contextualists support their view by 
appeal to cases such as third-person versions of the bank and airport cases, 
which show that whether an attribution of knowledge seems correct depends 
on attributor factors Invariantists argue that these cases are open to a non- 
contextualist interpretation on which the warranted assertability-conditions, 
but not the truth-conditions, of knowledge attributions depend on the 
attributor’s context DeRose has recently provided a new argument against 
the possibility of such an invariantist response ! His argument appeals to the 
knowledge account of assertion and the context-sensitivity of assertion I 
argue that DeRose’s new argument does not rule out invariantism, and 
leaves us with a choice between mvariantism and contextualism 


I DEROSE ON POSSIBLE INVARIANTIST RESPONSES 


The evidence which contextualists use to support their position 1s familiar 
Contextualists construct a low and high standards context, ın each of which 


'K DeRose, ‘Assertion, Knowledge and Context’, hereafter AKC, Philosophical Renew, 111 
(2002), pp 167-203 
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a subject is an intuitively the same epistemic position, e g, she forms the 
same belief on the basis of the same evidence, and her belief is true The 
‘low standards’ context 1s so constructed that it seems correct to attribute 
knowledge to the subject and incorrect to deny knowledge, however, the 
‘high standards’ context 1s so constructed that ıt seems incorrect to attribute 
knowledge to the subject and correct to deny knowledge For instance, m 
Cohen’s airport case,? Smith truly believes that his flight stops in Chicago, 
on the basis that his itinerary says ıt does In a context ın which it 1s not very 
important to Mary and John whether the flight stops in Chicago, it seems 
correct for them to attribute to Smith knowledge that his flight stops in 
Chicago, and incorrect for them to deny knowledge But ın a context 
in which it 1s very important to Mary and John that the flight stops in 
Chicago, and in which the possibility of itmerary error has been raised 
in their conversational context, ıt seems incorrect for them to attribute to 
Smith knowledge that the flight stops there, and correct to deny it It seems, 
then, that whether an attribution of knowledge 1s intuitively correct depends 
on the attributor’s context 3 

Contextualists take such cases to show that the truth-conditions of know- 
ledge attributions depend on the attributor’s context Invariantists deny that 
the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions are dependent in this respect 
Thus they need to explain how the mtuitive correctness of knowledge 
attributions depends on the attributor’s context even though their truth- 
conditions do not Notice that an imvariantist can undertake this explanatory 
task within either a sceptical or a non-sceptical account of knowledge On a 
non-sceptical account, Smith has knowledge in both the low and high 
standards contexts of the airport case An mvariantist who adopts a non- 
sceptical account must explain why, in the high standards context, ıt none 
the less seems correct to deny knowledge, and incorrect to attribute know- 
ledge Alternatively, the invariantist may adopt a sceptical account on which 
Smith lacks knowledge ın both the low and high standards contexts She 
must then explain why, ın the low standards context, ıt none the less seems 
correct to attribute knowledge, and incorrect to deny knowledge In what 
follows, I will concentrate on a non-sceptical invariantist response 

DeRose imagines that invariantists explaim away the problematic intui- 
tions about knowledge attributions by adopting a ‘warranted assertability 
manœuvre’ or WAM He introduces the notion of a WAM, and the related 


2 Cohen, ‘Contextualism, Skepticism, and the Structure of Reasons’, Philosophical Per- 
spectives, 13 (1999), pP 57-89 

3 Contextualism 1s also defended by arguing that ıt provides a solution to the sceptical 
paradox However, this solution would seem ad hoc if everyday non-philosophical conversation 
provided no evidence that the truth-conditions of knowledge-attributions are context-sensitive 


(AKC, pp 168-9) 
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notion of warranted assertability, by the following example * Suppose that 
you ask me whether a certain book 1s in my office It seems incorrect for me 
to say ‘It’s possible that the book 1s ın my office’ 1f I know that it 1s not there 
It also seems incorrect for me to say ‘It’s possible that the book 1s in my 
office’ 1f I know full well that it 1s there If these intuitions reflect truth- 
conditions, then S’s utterance of ‘It 1s possible that p’ 1s true iff (a) S does not 
know that 1s false, and (b) S does not know that p1s true However, DeRose 
argues that at least some of these intuitions reflect warranted assertability- 
conditions In particular, he argues that when a subject knows that p ıt 1s 
true for her to say ‘It ıs possible that p’, but not warranted For this true 
assertion pragmatically conveys the falsehood that she does not know that p 
DeRose explains this pragmatic umplication by appeal to the general rule of 
conversation ‘Assert the stronger’ He uses this line of argument to defend 
the view that ‘It is possible that p’ 1s true ff S does not know that p 1s false 

As the possibility case illustrates, a WAM consists of an attempt to explain 
some intuitions about the correctness or incorrectness of applying a term, 
or making an assertion, by arguing that the mtuitions reflect warranted 
assertability-conditions rather than truth-conditions When applied as part 
of an invariantist response to contextualism, a WAM consists an the claim 
that at least some of our intuitions about when it 1s correct or incorrect to 
attribute knowledge reflect the warranted assertabuility-conditions rather 
than the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions A non-sceptical in- 
variantist holds that the subject knows in both the low and high standards 
contexts of the airport case Such an invariantist may try to explain why, 
despite this, ıt seems mcorrect to ascribe knowledge ın the high standards 
context by arguing that ın the high standards context, the ascription of 
knowledge 1s literally true but not warrantedly assertable Using the Gricean 
model suggested by the possibility case, the invariantist may suggest that in 
the high standards context, the attribution of knowledge 1s literally true but 
not warrantedly assertable since ıt pragmatically conveys a falsehood 

DeRose’s use of the term ‘warrant’ in describing a WAM should not 
mislead us to think that a WAM 1s concerned with the notion of epistemic 
warrant The mvariantist who adopts a WAM 1s not correctly characterized 
as holding that whether an ascription of knowledge ıs epistemically 
warranted depends on context, indeed, that ıs a contextualist claum about 
the epistemic property of warrant Rather, the nvanantist who adopts a 
WAM holds that whether an ascription of knowledge 1s conversationally 
appropriate depends on context That the relevant notion ıs that of 


4K DeRose, ‘Contextualism an Explanation and Defence’, hereafter CED, m J Greco 
and E Sosa (eds), Blackwell Guide to Epistemology (Oxford Blackwell, 1998), pp 187-205, at 


pp 196-7 
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conversational propriety 1s also evident m DeRose’s discussion of the 
possibility case On DeRose’s view, if a subject knows that p, although it 1s 
true for her to say ‘It ıs possible that f’, ıt ıs not warrantedly assertable But, 
plausibly, ıf a subject knows that p, then she has epistemic warrant to assert p 
and to assert that ıt ıs possible that p So when DeRose says that for such a 
subject, ‘It ıs possible that p’ 1s not warrantedly assertable, he must mean 
that ıt 1s not conversationally appropriate Of course, the conditions for an 
utterance to be conversationally appropriate may include epistemic condi- 
tions As we will see, DeRose claims that Sis warranted in asserting p only if 
S knows that p None the less the key issue between contextualists and 
mvariantists 1s whether our intuitions about the correctness of knowledge 
attributions reflect conversational propriety or truth-conditions 

A WAM 1s not the only option for an invariantist to explain away the 
apparent context-sensitivity of knowledge attributions Alternatively, she 
may try to explain away the problematic mtuitions by appeal to an error 
theory and/or by appeal to the idea that there are presuppositions or con- 
ditions of the felicitous utterance of knowledge attributions 5 However, 
DeRose regards a WAM as the ‘most influential source of resistance to con- 
textualsm’ (AKC, p 171) Here I follow DeRose in concentrating on a 
WAM I will focus on his recent argument against a WAM, considering his 
earlier arguments agaist a WAM ın §VII below 8 


H DEROSE’S NEW ARGUMENT 


DeRose’s new argument for contextualism uses two premises the context- 
sensitivity of assertion, or CSA, and the knowledge account of assertion, or 
KAA DeRose formulates CSA as follows 


CSA How well positioned one must be with respect to p to assert warrant- 
edly that p depends on context 7 


CSA may be defended by appeal to the very cases contextualsts use to 
support their view For instance, consider Cohen’s airport case In a low 
standards context in which one has read in one’s flight itinerary that one’s 


5 See, eg, K Bach, ‘The Emperors New “Knows”’, m G Preyer and G Peter (eds), 
Contextualism m Philosophy on Ejnstemology, Language and Truth (Oxford UP, forthcoming), 
J Hawthorne, Knowledge and Lotienes, hereafter KLot (Oxford UP, 2004), T Wulamson, 
‘Contextualsm, Subject-Sensitive Invanantism and Knowledge of Knowledge’, The Phtlo- 
sophucal Quarterly, 55 (2005), this issue, pp 213-35 above 

6 For the earher arguments, see CED, pp 196-203 

7 Some of DeRose’s formulations of CSA and KAA merely talk of whether one ıs well 
enough positioned to assert p However, that both concern whether one 1s well enough 
positioned to assert p warrantedly ıs clear from the deduction quoted ın the text below 
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plane stops m Chicago, it seems correct for one to assert both ‘I know 
the plane stops in Chicago’ and “The plane stops m Chicago’ But in a high 
standards context ın which ıt 3s crucial that one gets to Chicago and one 
considers the possibility that the itmerary ıs mistaken, ıt no longer seems 
correct for one to assert either ‘I know the plane stops in Chicago’ or “The 
plane stops m Chicago’ Thus it seems that even when a proposition p does 
not involve the concept of knowledge, how well positioned one must be for 
one’s assertion of p to seem intuitively correct depends on context DeRose 
characterizes this phenomenon in terms of the notion of warranted 
assertability how well positioned one must be with respect to p to assert 
warrantedly that p depends on context 

DeRose’s argument combines CSA with KAA Expressed as a bı- 
conditional, KAA states 


KAA One ıs well enough positioned with respect to p to assert p warrant- 
edly if and only if one knows that p 


Alternatively, expressed as an identity claim, KAA states 


KAA The standards for when one 1s in a position to assert p warrantedly 
are identical with those that comprise a truth-condition for ‘I know 
that p’ 


What I will call DeRose’s ‘deduction’ aims to combine KAA in the form of 
the identity claim with CSA to infer the truth of contextualism He presents 
his argument ın the following brief passage (AKC, p 187) 


The knowledge account of assertion provides a powerful argument for contextualism 
if the standards for when one 1s ın a position to assert warrantedly that p are the same 
as those that comprise a truth-condition for ‘I know that p’, then if the former 
vary with context, so do the latter In short the knowledge account of assertion to- 
gether with the context-sensitivity of assertion yields contextualism about knowledge 


According to KAA, the standards for when one 1s ın a position to assert p 
warrantedly are identical with those that comprise a truth-condition for ‘T 
know that p By CSA, the former are context-sensitive So DeRose con- 
cludes that the latter are too the standards that comprise a truth-condition 
for ‘I know that p’ are context-sensitive In addition to claiming that the 
combination of KAA and CSA entails the truth of contextualism and 
the falsity of invariantism, DeRose argues that the contextualist can offer a 
positive explanation of CSA The contextualist can do so by combining her 
clam that knowledge 1s context-sensitive with the claim that one 1s well 
enough positioned to assert warrantedly that p only if one knows that p 

I start evaluating DeRose’s deduction in the next section by examining 
which invariantist views are the target of this argument We will see that the 
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deduction 1s well targeted at only one form of invariantism, ‘classic mvari- 
antism’, but not at another, ‘subject-sensitrve invariantism’ Despite this 
limitation, ıt would be significant if the deduction rules out at least classic 
mnvariantism So m §§IV—V, I examime whether the deduction rules out 
classic invariantism 


III DEROSE’S NEW ARGUMENT AND 
VARIETIES OF INVARIANTISM 


In evaluating DeRose’s deduction it 1s useful to look at the mvariantist 
position m more detail Invarianusm was defined as the denial of the 
contextualist view that the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions de- 
pend on the attributor’s context Notice that, so defined, invariantism makes 
no clam about whether the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions 
depend on the subject’s context Thus one possible mvariantist view com- 
bines the denial that the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions depend 
on the attributor’s context with the clam that they do depend on the sub- 
ject’s context, and, ın particular, on such factors as the importance of the 
issue to the subject of the attribution and whether error possibilities have 
been raised in her context Invariantism of this kind has been labelled 
‘subject-sensitive invariantism’, or SSI8 By contrast, some mvariantists 
claim that the truth-conditions of a knowledge attribution depend neither on 
the attributor’s context nor on such subject factors as the importance of the 
issue to the subject or whether the possibility of error has been raised in her 
context We may use the term ‘classic invariantism’, or CI, for this second 
version of invariantism I will refer to those who hold SSI as SS-invanantists, 
and those who hold CI as C-invariantists 

With this distinction between mvariantist positions in mind let us return 
to consider DeRose’s deduction We may be struck by the fact that the con- 
clusion of DeRose’s deduction ıs formulated in first-person terms the 
standards which comprise a truth-condition for ‘I know that p’ are context- 
sensitive In a first-person knowledge attribution, the subject of the attribu- 
tion 1s identical with the attributor As a result, the claim that the standards 
which comprise a truth-condition for ‘I know that p’ are context-sensitive 
may be accepted both by contextuahsm and SSI, the contextualist will 
mterpret the claim as showing that the truth-conditions for ‘I know that p’ 
depend on the attributor’s context, the SS-invaniantist will interpret the 


8 Examples of this style of view may be found ın AZot (under the label ‘sensitive moderate 
mvariantism’), and in J Stanley, ‘Context, Interest-Relatvity and Knowledge’, Philosophical 
Studies (forthcoming) 
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claim as showing that the truth-conditions for ‘I know that p’ depend on the 
subject’s context It seems, then, that the conclusion of DeRose’s deduction 
is compatible with both contextualism and SSI? 

This conclusion 1s remforced when we consider in more detail one of the 
key premises of the deduction, CSA (how well positioned one must be with 
respect to p to assert warrantedly that p depends on context) CSA is plaus- 
ibly understood as claiming that how well positioned a subject must be with 
respect to p to assert warrantedly that p depends on that subject’s own con- 
text Whether one 1s well enough positioned to assert p warrantedly plausibly 
depends on one’s own conversational context, but not on what 1s transpiring 
m other conversational contexts of which one 1s not a participant Re- 
consider the airport case which was used to defend CSA Suppose that one 
has read ın one’s flight itinerary that the New York flight stops in Chicago 
and that the flight indeed stops there If one ıs in a conversational context in 
which it 1s not important whether the New York fhght stops in Chicago and 
m which error possibilities have not been raised, ıt seems mtuitively correct 
for one to assert “The New York flight stops in Chicago’ By contrast, if one 
were instead ın a conversational context in which it 3s very important 
whether the flight stops there and error possibilities have been raised, it 
seems intuitively incorrect for one to assert “The New York flight stops m 
Chicago’ Notice that if one 1s in a context m which ıt 1s not important that 
the flight stops m Chicago and no error possibilities have been raised, then ıt 
seems intuitively correct for one to assert “The New York flight stops m 
Chicago’, even if, unbeknownst to one, some other subjects are in a context 
in which it 1s very important to them that the fight stops in Chicago and 
error possibilities have been raised Thus the airport case shows that 
whether a subject ıs warranted ın asserting p depends on the subject’s own 
context 

DeRose’s deduction combines CSA with KAA, the claim that the stand- 
ards for when one is ın a position to assert warrantedly that p are identical 
with those that comprise a truth-condition for ‘I know that p He claims 
that smce the former are context-sensitive, so are the latter But we now 
see that the standards for when one is ın a position to assert p warrantedly 
are context-sensitive in the specific sense that they depend on the subject’s 
own context Thus the deduction establishes only that the standards which 
comprise the truth-condition for ‘I know that p depend on the subyect’s own 
context That conclusion 1s compatible with both contextualism and SSI 

In a recent paper, DeRose agrees that the deduction provides reason to 
reject only CI and not SSI He suggests that SSI ıs ruled out by other 


9 This point 1s independently made in T Blackson, ‘An Invalid Argument for Context- 
ualism’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 68 (2004), pp 344-5 
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considerations, in particular by third-person versions of contextualist cases 
such as the airport case In particular, he argues against one of the most 
developed SS-invariantist accounts of third-person contextualist cases, that 
provided by Hawthorne Given that SSI and CI seem to exhaust the invari- 
antist’s options, he argues that the deduction together with third-person 
versions of contextualist cases provide an argument for contextualism and 
against the different versions of invariantism !° 

Hawthorne provides the following account of why, in the high standards 
context of Cohen’s airport case, Mary and John do not attribute knowledge 
to Smith although, on his (Hawthorne’s) SS-mvariantist view, the attribution 
would be literally true Hawthorne suggests that Mary and John fail to 
attribute knowledge to Smith since (1) this attribution would be con- 
versationally appropriate only if they, Mary and John, know that the flight 
stops there, and (u) given that Mary and John are in a high standards 
context, 1t 1s a consequence of SSI that they do not know that the flight 
stops there (Koi, p 160) DeRose objects that this explanation fails to 
explain the fact that Mary and John go so far as to deny that Smith knows 
(PSSI, p 348 fn 7) Further, he claims that ıt fails to explain the fact that 
Mary and John would continue to deny that Smith knows on the basis of the 
flight itinerary, even if Mary’s and John’s own epistemic position were so 
improved by gaining additional evidence that, even ın their tough context, 
tt 1s correct for them to say ‘We know that the fight stops m Chicago’ (PSSI, 
p 349 fn 10) 

However, DeRose’s arguments agaist Hawthorne’s position musfire 
Hawthorne admuts that the fact that in the origmal version of the case, Mary 
and John would not attribute knowledge to themselves does not explain 
ther demal that Smith knows Instead, Hawthorne explams the demal by 
appeal to psychological bias He argues that the availability heuristic leads 
Mary and John to overestimate the probability of itinerary error, and so 
falsely judge that Smith does not know (AZo, p 164) This mechanism could 
still operate to explain the denial of knowledge to Smith even if Mary and 
John, but not Smith, come to acquire new evidence against the possibility of 
itinerary error and so take themselves to know that the plane 1s stopping in 
Chicago 

In conclusion, the deduction does not rule out SSI, and ıt 1s not clear that 
SSI 1s ruled out by third-person versions of contextualist cases In the rest of 
the paper I concentrate on whether the deduction rules out CI 


10 DeRose, “The Problem with Subject-Sensitve Invariantism’, hereafter PSSI, Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research, 68 (2004), pp 346-50 
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IV DEROSE’S NEW ARGUMENT AND CI 


DeRose’s deduction provides reason against CI only if we have reason to 
accept its premises, namely KAA and CSA We have already seen how CSA 
may be supported by contextualist cases such as the airport case So the key 
question 1s whether we have reason to accept KAA, according to which one 
1s well enough positioned with respect to p to assert p warrantedly if and only 
if one knows that p 

DeRose defends KAA by appeal to two further claims — the knowledge 
rule (KR), and what I will call ‘the uniqueness claim’ (UC) 


KR One must know that p in order to be well enough positioned with 
respect to p to be warranted ın asserting p 

UC The knowledge rule 1s the only rule governing how well positioned 
one must be to assert p warrantedly !! 


Both KR and UC are essential to DeRose’s deduction, which exploits the 
putative identity between the standards for one’s being well enough posi- 
tioned to be warranted ın asserting p and the standards which comprise the 
truth-condition of ‘I know that p’ The deduction exploits this putative iden- 
tity to argue that since the former are context-sensitive, so are the latter If 
UC were false and KR were one of several rules governing how well posi- 
tioned one must be to assert  warrantedly, the putative identity on which 
the deduction relies would not obtain Further, on this supposition, not only 
would CSA provide no reason against CI, but CI could explam CSA A C- 
mvariantist who endorses KR could explain the context-sensitivity of 
assertion if UC 1s false and assertion 1s governed not only by KR (which 
on her view 1s context-insensitive) but also by some further rule which 1s 
context-sensitive 

In support of KAA DeRose cites the familiar literature linking assertion 
with knowledge For instance, Slote and Unger mvoke the paradoxical 
character of the Moorean statement ‘p but I do not know that p’ 1? Unger 
notes that ıt seems problematic for a sceptic to express her view by saying 
‘Nobody knows anything’, and that an assertion p may be challenged by the 
response ‘How do you know that pè Further, he provides cases ın which it 
seems incorrect for a subject to assert when she does not know that p, but 


1 I wall jon Wilhamson in holding that [KR] ıs the only rule governing assertion that has 
to do with asserting only what one 1s well enough positioned with respect to’ (AKC, p 180) 

12 M Slote, ‘Assertion and Belef’, m J Dancy (ed), Papers on Language and Logic (Keele 
University Library, 1979), pp 177-91, P Unger, Ignorance (Oxford UP, 1975), ch 6 
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merely justifiably believes it, and it ıs true Note, though, that the 
phenomena cited by Slote and Unger support only KR, and not UC How, 
then, might we defend UC? 

An immediate difficulty faces any defence of UC, a difficulty which arises 
from the fact that assertion is widely agreed to be governed by a number of 
rules or norms in addition to KR, for instance, the norms of relevance and 
informativeness There seem two broad options for attempting to reconcile 
the existence of these other norms with UC, according to which KR ıs the 
only rule governing how well positioned one must be to assert p warrantedly 
First, one could argue that although the norms governing assertion other 
than KR concern whether the subject ıs warranted ın asserting p, they do 
not concern how well positioned the subject must be to assert p warrantedly, 
but rather concern whether the subject meets other types of conditions for 
warranted assertion, say, the condition that the assertion must be relevant to 
the on-goimg conversation This first option can accept that KR and the 
other rules governing assertion concern the same notion of warrant 

A second option for attempting to defend UC would be to argue that 
although the norms other than KR do concern how well positioned one 
must be to assert p, they do not concern the notion of warranted assertion with 
which KR ıs concerned Of course, ın an everyday sense, we may use 
the term ‘unwarranted’ to describe an assertion that fails to conform to the 
norms of relevance or informativeness However, we could try to distinguish 
one notion of warrant from the more general everyday sense, call this ‘war- 
rant®’, and argue that KR 1s the only rule governing how well positioned 
one must be to assert p with warrant* In this way we may hope to reconcile 
the existence of norms governing assertion other than KR with UG 

I will examine both strategies for defending UC and argue that each faces 
objections In doing so, I will look at Wilhamson’s work on assertion and 
knowledge !3 We have already seen that the phenomena cited by Slote 
and Unger support only KR and not UC However, perhaps Willamson’s 
more recent work may support UC Indeed, DeRose explicitly appeals to 
Willamson in defending UC (see the quotation on the next page) 


V WILLIAMSON’S VIEWS 


Williamson accepts that there are many different ways ın which we can 
evaluate an assertion, say, as true or false, relevant or irrelevant, sincere or 
msimcere, or warranted or unwarranted Corresponding to these various 
ways of evaluating an assertion are various norms or rules Some of these 


13 T Wilhamson, Knowledge and its Lamits, hereafter KL (Oxford UP, 2000), ch 11 
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rules apply to a range of speech acts and do not seem to have anything 
specifically to do with assertion However, it may be that one or more 
applies only to assertion and 1s intimately connected with the very nature of 
that speech act — it 1s constitutive of assertion Williamson suggests that 
assertion 1s governed by the unique constitutive rule, the C-rule assert p 
only if p has C Further, Williamson suggests that the C-rule 1s individuating, 
that assertion 1s the unique speech act whose unique constitutive rule 1s the 
C-rule He argues that the property G ıs identical with the property of 
knowing that p Thus on his view, assertion 1s the unique speech act whose 
unique constitutive rule states ‘Assert p only 1f one knows that p’ (KZ, ch 11) 

According to the first strategy for reconcilmg UC with the fact that 
assertion 1s governed by rules other than KR, these other rules do not con- 
cern how well positioned one must be to assert p warrantedly In defending 
UC by appeal to Williamson, DeRose (AKC, p 180) seems to endorse this 
strategy 


I will jom Wilhamson ın holding that this [KR] 1s the only rule governing assertion that 
has to do with asserting only what one 1s well enough positioned with respect to What 
we leave open here 1s whether all of the other, quite different rules of assertion that don’t 
have to do with asserting only what one 1s well enough positioned with respect to — like 
those enjoining us to assert only what’s conversationally relevant — can be derived from 
the knowledge rule together with other rules not specific to assertion 
In this passage DeRose claims that KR 1s the only rule governing assertion 
which has to do with asserting only what one 1s well enough positioned with 
respect to The other rules, DeRose suggests, concern other issues, such as 
whether an assertion would be relevant to the on-going conversation 
However, Williamson does not seem to endorse this first strategy He 
accepts that assertion 1s governed by (non-constitutive) rules other than KR, 
and places no restriction on the kinds of condition which these other rules 
concern Indeed, he explicitly argues that there may be rules governing 
assertion other than KR which concern one’s epistemic position “There 
may be other evidential norms for assertion, if they can be derived from the 
knowledge rule and considerations not specific to assertion The reasonable- 
ness of asserting p when one reasonably believes that one knows p has just 
been derived in exactly that way’ (KL, p 257) So for Wilhamson, the rule 
that 1t 1s reasonable to assert when one reasonably believes that one 
knows that p provides an example of a rule governing assertion other than 
KR which does concern one’s epistemic position 
Independently of Wiliamson’s work, it seems plausible to suppose that 
some of the other rules governing assertion may concern the subyect’s 
epistemic position Consider the rule of relevance which enjoms subjects to 
make their contributions relevant to the purpose or direction of the 
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conversation There seems nothing to prevent the purpose or direction of 
a conversation from concerning the level or type of the participants’ 
epistemic position with respect to a target proposition For instance, a 
conversation may be concerned with whether the participants have a strong 
enough epistemic position with respect to a proposition to warrant a certain 
kind of action In such a context, the rule of relevance would concern the 
participants’ epistemic position Indeed, we will see later how the idea that 
what 1s relevant to a conversation may sometimes be the participants’ epi- 
stemic position is a natural idea for an invariantist tempted by a WAM 

Perhaps, instead, we could see Williamson as defending the second strat- 
egy, according to which the rules other than KR governing assertion do not 
concern the same notion of warranted assertion as KR Indeed, he does 
argue that KR concerns a specific notion of warrant with which the other 
rules of assertion are not concerned He provides the following slogan for his 
account, ‘Only knowledge warrants assertion’, which suggests that know- 
ledge ıs a sufficient condition for warrant, and the only sufficient condition 
However, he immediately goes on (KZ, p 243) to make ıt clear that he 1s not 
using the everyday notion of warrant, but a more specific notion 


‘warrant’ is here used as a term of art, for that evidential property (f any) which 
plays the role of property C m the correct simple account of assertion This use need 
not correspond exactly to that of ‘warrant’ m everyday Enghsh It is not demed that 
false asseruons are sometimes warranted in the everyday sense that they are some- 
times reasonable, the clam ıs rather that the reasonableness of such assertions 1s 
explicable as the jomt outcome of the knowledge rule and cognitive considerations not 
specific to assertion !4 


Williamson further elaborates his account of assertion in his discussion of 
alleged counter-examples to ıt On his account, assertion 1s governed by the 
unique constitutive rule ‘Assert p only 1f one knows that p It may be ob- 
jected that if a subject reasonably but falsely believes that she knows that p, 
then it 1s warranted for her to assert that p even though she does not know 
that p Similarly, someone may object to Wiliamson’s claim that knowledge 
warrants assertion by claiming that if a subject reasonably but falsely 
believes that she does not know that p, then ıt would be unwarranted for her 
to assert p even though she knows that  Wuliamson argues that such ex- 
amples are no objection to his theory, by distinguishing the notion of being 
warranted ın asserting p and the notion of being reasonable in asserting p 


14 See also the remarks ‘If an assertion satisfies the rule [the C-rule assert p only if p has C] 
whatever derivative norms ıt violates, ıt 1s correct ın a salient sense’ (AZ, p 241), ‘Granted that 
it ıs reasonable for me to believe that I have warrant to assert p, 1t does not follow that I do 
have warrant to assert p The term “warrant” has been reserved for the property C in the rule 
C of assertion [assert p only if p has CP (AZ, p 257) 
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He argues that the examples do not show that knowledge ıs neither 
necessary nor sufficient for warrant, but only that ıt 1s neither necessary nor 
sufficient for beng reasonable in asserting p 

It seems, then, that Wilhamson is amıng to capture one sense m which 
an assertion may be warranted, a sense which 1s narrower than the everyday 
sense He accepts that ın its everyday use, ‘warrant’ ıs used both for what he 
calls ‘warrant’ and for what he calls ‘reasonableness’ However, he 1s not 
interested ın this everyday notion but rather ın a narrower sense of warrant, 
call ıt ‘warrant* He holds that one’s assertion of 1s warranted* if and only 
if one knows that p 

We might try to use Wilhamson’s claims about the specific notion of 
warrant, warrant*, to elaborate the second strategy for attempting to re- 
concile UC with the fact that assertion 1s governed by rules other than KR 
According to the second strategy, the other rules do not concern the same 
notion of warrant as KR So assume, then, that KR concerns warrant*, the 
specific notion of warrant, and that none of the other rules governing 
assertion concerns this notion This would enable us to defend UC, under- 
stood as the claim 


UC The knowledge rule ıs the only rule governing how well positioned 
one must be to assert p with warrant* 


Thus we could defend a version of KAA concerned with warrant* 


KAA One 1s well enough positioned to assert with warrant* if and only 
f one knows that p 


We have seen that Williamson provides the materials to defend UC and 
KAA when understood as mvolving the notion of warrant* The above 
discussion of Wilhamson focused on two elements of his work, the idea that 
assertion 1s the unique speech act governed by the unique constitutive rule, 
the knowledge rule, and his claim that only knowledge warrants assertion 
We have seen that Willamson’s views cannot be used to defend the first 
strategy for defending UC, but may be used to defend the second Other 
elements of Wilhamson’s view do not provide any alternative defence of 
UC, eg , his argument against rival accounts on which a condition weaker 
than knowledge 1s required for assertion, e g , truth, warranted belief, or the 
reasonable belief that one knows 

It 1s a further question whether UC and KAA understood as involving 
warrant* are suitable for use in DeRose’s deduction I now turn to consider 
this further issue As we saw earlier, DeRose’s deduction combines KAA 
with CSA, the clam that how well positioned one must be with respect to p 
to assert warrantedly that depends on context DeRose’s deduction 
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requires that ıt 1s the same notion of warrant with which CSA and KAA are 
concerned The deduction implicitly relies on the thought that the very 
same standard — the standard for being well enough positioned to assert p 
warrantedly — ıs context-sensitive (by CSA) and identical with the truth- 
condition of ‘I know that p’ (by KAA), in order to deduce contextualism 
about knowledge The deduction would be open to a charge of equivocation 
if 1t turned out to involve different notions of warrant 

It seems, then, that if DeRose’s deduction uses a version of KAA which 
1s concerned with the specific notion of warrant, warrant*, then CSA must 
concern the same notion of warrant However, DeRose has given us no 
reason to think that CSA concerns the specific notion of warrant, warrant* 
As we saw earlier, CSA 1s supposedly supported by contextualist cases like 
the airport case in which it seems that ıt would be correct for a subject to 
assert a proposition p ın one context, but not another, even though, intui- 
tively, she 1s ın the same epistemic position in the two contexts These cases 
certainly show that whether a subject ıs well enough positioned for ıt to be 
intuitively correct for her to assert depends on her own context We might 
put the point ın terms of warrant whether a subject ıs well enough 
positioned for her to assert  warrantedly depends: on her own context 
However, DeRose has provided no argument that this clam mvolves Will- 
1amson’s notion of warrant, which 1s designed to pick out just one specific 
dimension ın which an assertion may be evaluated An alternative hypo- 
thesis ıs that GSA concerns the ordinary mtuitive notion of warrant, which 1s 
broader than Wilhamson’s notion To put this in terms of Wiliamson’s 
framework, there 1s no reason to suppose that CSA concerns one particular 
dimension of evaluation of assertion, warrant*, rather than reflecting a 
number of the different dimensions of evaluation 

Even if it 1s not obvious that the cases used to defend CSA support a 
clam about Willhamson’s notion of warrant, warrant*, could DeRose 
provide an argument that the cases do support a clam about warrant*? It 
seems dialectically difficult for DeRose to do so At the start of the dis- 
cussion, DeRose accepted that the bank and airport cases are open to an 
invariantist description on which the cases show only that the warranted 
assertability-conditions, rather than the truth-conditions, of knowledge 
clams vary with context DeRose’s new argument aims to rule out this 
mvariantist response However, it seems that on the invariantist description 
DeRose 1s hoping to rule out, the bank and airport cases do not support 
CSA understood as concerning Williamson’s notion of warrant* To 
Illustrate the point, consider the non-sceptical invariantist view that in both 
contexts of DeRose’s bank case, DeRose knows that the bank will be open 
on Saturday Despite this, the invariantist holds that although, in the easy 
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context, 1t would be warranted for DeRose to assert both ‘I know the bank 
will be open on Saturday’ and “The bank will be open on Saturday’, he 
would not be warranted in making these assertions in the tough context 
Thus there ıs an invariantist description of the bank case ın which, in the 
tough context, DeRose ıs not warranted ın asserting “The bank ıs open on 
Saturday’ even though he knows that it ıs So on this invariantist descrip- 
tion, the sense in which DeRose 1s not warranted ın asserting that the bank 
1s open on Saturday is not Willamson’s sense of warrant in which one 1s 
warranted ın asserting p iff one knows that p It seems hard, then, for De- 
Rose to argue that the bank and airport cases support CSA understood as 
involving the notion of warrant*, without begging the very question at issue, 
namely, whether the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions depend on 
the attributor’s context, or whether only their warranted assertability- 
conditions do 

A further difficulty for the idea that CSA involves warrant* arises from 
DeRose’s initial characterization of the notion of warranted assertability 
which 1s ın play in the debate between contextualists and invariantists As we 
saw earlier, DeRose initially characterizes the notion through his discussion 
of the possibility case In response to the question whether p, ıt seems 
intuitively wrong for someone who knows that p to assert ‘Possibly p On 
one view, the incorrectness of asserting ‘Possibly p’ ın such a situation 
reflects the truth-conditions of the relevant expression ‘It 1s possible that p’ 
1s true only if it 1s not the case that S knows that p However, an alternative 
view sees the intuitive incorrectness as reflecting not truth-conditions but 
warranted assertability-conditions DeRose endorses this latter mterpreta- 
tion of the case As he puts it, 1f $ knows that p, then although her utterance 
‘Possibly p’ ıs true, ıt 1s not warranted Note, though, that a subject who 
knows that p and considers whether p 1s possible can easily come to know 
that p ıs possible But even if the subject does know that possibly p, ıt 
remains the case that ıt would be unwarranted for her to reply to the 
question whether p by saying ‘Possibly p Thus DeRose should accept that 
the subject ıs not warranted in asserting ‘Possibly p even if she knows 
that possibly p But then the notion of warranted assertion by which DeRose 
elucidates the notion of a WAM 1s not equivalent to Wiliamson’s notion in 
which $s warranted ın asserting p iff S knows that p 

The discussion illustrates a general problem with the second strategy for 
reconciling UC with the fact that assertion 1s governed by rules other than 
KR The second option defends UC by arguing that KAA concerns a 
specific notion of warrant different from that with which the other rules 
governing assertion are concerned DeRose’s arguments for contextualism 
are valid only if CSA is concerned with that same specific notion of warrant 
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But the cases DeRose uses to support CSA do not show that CSA does 
concern that specific notion Those cases are open to an mvariantist descrip- 
tion on which the notion of warrant ın play 1s not identical with the notion 
of warrant in which one 1s warranted ın asserting p uff one knows that p 
Indeed, on DeRose’s own elucidation of the notion of warranted assert- 
ability through the example of the term ‘possibly’, the notion of warrant 1s 
not identical with the notion of warrant m which one ıs warranted in 
asserting p iff one knows that p 

I have been examming how DeRose could defend one of the crucial 
premises of his deduction, UC According to UC, KR 1s the only rule 
governing how well positioned one must be to assert  warrantedly We have 
seen that there are two strategies for defending UC ın the face of the fact 
that assertion 1s governed by rules other than KR According to the first 
strategy, KR 1s the only rule governing assertion which has to do with the 
subject’s epistemic position According to the second, KR concerns a 
specific notion of warrant, warrant*, with which the other norms governing 
assertion are not concerned I have argued that neither strategy 1s successful 
and that, so far, we have been given no reason to accept UC If that 1s nght, 
then DeRose’s deduction, which reles on UC, provides no reason to reject 
even CI When combined with our earlier conclusion that the deduction 1s 
not well targeted at SSI, ıt seems that the deduction fails to favour context- 
ualism over its invariantist rivals 

However, even if the deduction fails to support contextualism, ıt may be 
that other considerations do support contextualism In the next section, I 
consider whether the contextualist’s positive explanation of CSA provides a 
reason to prefer contextualism over mvariantism This positive contextuahst 
explanation of CSA 1s distinct from the deduction which claimed negatively 
that invariantism 1s incompatible with CSA Indeed, we will see that, unlike 
the deduction, the positive contextualist explanation of CSA does not de- 
pend on UC Asa result, the problems in defending UC do not undermine 
this positive contextualist explanation of CSA 


VI THE CONTEXTUALIST EXPLANATION OF CSA 


DeRose argues that contextualism in combmation with KR offers a positive 
explanation of CSA As we have seen, CSA 1s plausibly interpreted as 
claiming that how well positioned a subject must be to assert  warrantedly 
depends on that subject’s context Contextualists claim that the truth- 
conditions of knowledge ascriptions depend on the attributor’s context We 
might wonder how the contextualist thesis which concerns sensitivity to the 
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attnbutor’s context could explam CSA, which concerns sensitivity to the 
sulyect’s context In fact contextualism combined with KR can explain CSA, 
as we can illustrate using Cohen’s airport case Suppose that one has read in 
one’s itinerary that one’s flight stops in Chicago and one has no reason to 
suppose the itinerary mistaken, further, the plane does in fact stop there If 
one 1s in a context in which the stakes are low and no error possibility has 
been mentioned, ıt seems intuitively correct for one to say “The plane stops 
in Chicago’ However, if one 1s in a context in which the stakes are high and 
an error possibility has been mentioned, ıt seems intuitively incorrect for one 
to say “The plane stops ın Chicago’ A contextualist can explain this 
example of CSA by exploiting KR, according to which one 1s well enough 
positioned with respect to p to assert p warrantedly only if one’s self- 
attribution ‘I know that p’ 1s true According to contextualism, in the low 
context, one’s attribution ‘I know that the plane stops ın Chicago’ 1s true, 
and so one meets the knowledge requirement for assertion However, con- 
textualism has the result that m the high context, one’s attribution ‘I know 
that the plane stops in Chicago’ 1s false, and so one fails to meet the 
knowledge requirement for assertion 

Given that the contextualist can explain CSA, ıt is natural to ask whether, 
and how, the invariantist can explain CSA This explanatory challenge to 
invariantism arises mdependently of DeRose’s earlier deduction We saw 
that the deduction relies on UC, a principle we have been given no reason 
to accept However, the contextualist’s positive explanation of CSA relies 
only on KR, not UC Thus even if DeRose’s deduction fails to show that 
invariantism 1s mcompatible with CSA, the mvariantist may seem at an 
explanatory disadvantage ws @ ms the contextualist if she cannot offer a 
positive account of CSA 

To assess the force of this explanatory challenge to invariantism we need 
to examine whether ıt ıs reasonable to expect mvariantism to explain CSA 
Only if this explanatory demand 1s reasonable would it be an objection to 
invariantism that it fails to meet ıt Invariantism, like contextualism, 1s a 
theory about the semantics of the term ‘knows’ It 1s not obvious that an 
account of the semantics of ‘knows’ should explain facts about the war- 
ranted assertability of propositions in general, whether or not they contain 
the term ‘knows’ Indeed, even DeRose seems to accept that the mvariantist 
need not explam CSA On one potential way of filing out the mvariant- 
ist view which he considers, the generality objection, the mvariantist takes 
CSA for granted and tries to use it to explain away the apparent context- 
sensitivity of knowledge (AKC, §15) It 1s not clear, then, why it is a 
reasonable demand on mvariantism that it explain CSA In any case I will 
argue that the invariantist can explain CSA 
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Earlier, we distinguished classic from subject-sensitive invariantism Both 
deny that the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions depend on 
attributor factors However, SSI affirms, whereas CI demes, that the truth- 
conditions of knowledge attributions depend on such subject factors as how 
important the issue 1s to the subject and whether any error possibilities have 
been raised m her environment Given that SSI accepts that the truth- 
conditions of knowledge attributions depend on such subject factors, SSI 
can explain CSA by exploiting KR If one 1s well enough positioned to 
assert p warrantedly only if one knows that p, and the truth-conditions of 
knowledge attributions depend on subject factors, then whether one 1s well 
enough positioned to assert  warrantedly depends on subject factors It 
seems, then, that the only remaining question is whether CI can explain 
CSA CI cannot offer the same explanation of CSA as SSI, for Cl 
denies that the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions depend on such 
subject factors as how important the issue 1s to the subject and whether any 
error possibilities have been raised m her environment I will suggest that 
we can extend a natural C-mvariantist account of the context-sensitivity 
of knowledge ascriptions to explain the context-sensitivity of simple 
assertions 

The C-mvariantst who endorses a WAM holds that the context- 
sensitivity of knowledge ascriptions does not reflect the truth-conditions of 
knowledge ascriptions, but only their warranted assertability-conditions For 
instance, a non-sceptical invariantist holds that in both the easy and tough 
contexts of the bank case, ıt ıs true for DeRose to assert ‘I know that the 
bank 1s open on Saturday’ If this mvariantist endorses a WAM she will 
argue that it seems incorrect for DeRose to make this assertion in the tough 
context since, in that context, ıt ıs not warrantedly assertable A natural way 
for a C-invariantist to fill out this view 1s by appeal to the contextualist’s 
notion of strength of epistemic position According to contextualism, the 
strength of epistemic position required for a subject to count as knowing 
depends on context Contextualists offer various accounts of the notion of 
strength of epistemic position, in terms of the range of alternatives which the 
subject can rule out (eg, Cohen and Lewis), or the range of possible 
worlds across which the subyect’s beliefs track the truth (e g , DeRose) 5 An 
mvariantist can use the contextualist’s notion of strength of epistemic 
position ın formulatmg her view On this invariantist view, there 1s a 
context-invariant level of strength of epistemic position required for 
a knowledge attribution to be hterally true, however, n some contexts, an 

15 See Cohen, ‘How to be a Fallibilst’, Philosophical Perspectwes, 2 (1988), pp 91-123, DeRose, 
‘Solving the Skeptical Problem’, Philosophical Renew, 104, (1995), pp 1-52, D Lewis, ‘Elusive 
Knowledge’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 74 (1996), pp 549-67 
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attribution of knowledge may pragmatically convey that the subject has a 
stronger epistemic position 

For instance, suppose the mvariantist adopts an understanding of the 
notion of strength of epistemic position in terms of the range of alternatives 
which the subject can rule out 16 Suppose that a subject knows that p iff she 
can rule out the relevant alternatives to p, where relevance does not depend 
on attributor factors, but that ın some contexts, an attribution of knowledge 
may pragmatically convey that the subject 1s ın a stronger position, that she 
can rule out some irrelevant alternatives In particular, suppose that in both 
the easy and tough contexts of DeRose’s bank case, DeRose knows that the 
bank ıs open, for he can rule out the relevant alternatives ın neither easy 
nor tough 1s the possibility of a change in hours a relevant alternative How- 
ever, the invariantist may appeal to Grice’s rule of relevance to argue that, 
in tough, the attribution of knowledge would convey the falsehood that 
DeRose can rule out the change m hours, and so seems mappropriate The 
conversation between DeRose and his wife in tough concerns the practical 
question of whether they should wait m the queue to deposit thew pay- 
cheques or wait until the next day, a Saturday Further, ın tough, DeRose’s 
wife reminds DeRose how important it ıs that the cheques are paid ın before 
Monday, and raises the possibility that the bank has changed its hours since 
the last tme DeRose was there Given the stakes and the mentioned error 
possibility, ıt seems that what ıs relevant to the conversation m tough 1s a 
strong epistemic position, one strong enough to rule out even unlikely 
errors, such as the possibility that the bank has changed its hours ‘Thus were 
DeRose to reply to his wife by asserting ‘I know that the bank is open’, he 
would implicate that he 1s ın such a strong epistemic position For if he were 
not m such a strong epistemic position, his assertion would not be relevant 
to the on-going conversation Since, by hypothesis, DeRose 1s not in such a 
position, the assertion that he knows would be unwarranted even though it 
is true (Rysiew offers a slightly different account of how the pragmatic 
implication is generated in tough, his account appeals to the salience of 
error ) 

Now consider the simple assertion “The bank will be open on Saturday’ 
We have already seen that the focus of the conversation in tough 1s what 
DeRose and his wife should do — stand in the queue or go to the bank on 
Saturday — given that the stakes are high and an error possibility has been 
raised As a result, what ıs relevant to the conversation 1s a strong epistemic 
position, one strong enough to rule out the possibility that the bank has 

16 See, e g, P Rysiew, “The Context-Sensitivity of Knowledge Attnbutions’, Nos, 35 (2001), 
PP 477-514,J Brown, ‘Contextuahsm and Warranted Assertability Manceuvres’, Philosophical 
Studies, forthcoming 
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changed its hours Suppose that ın reply to his wife, DeRose were to make 
the simple claim “The bank will be open on Saturday’ Given that what is 
relevant to the conversation 1s a strong position with respect to whether the 
bank 1s open, DeRose’s simple assertion would rmplicate that he 1s in such a 
strong epistemic position For 1f he were not in such a position, his assertion 
that the bank will be open on Saturday would be irrelevant By hypothesis, 
DeRose 1s not in such a strong position It follows that the simple assertion 
‘The bank will be open on Saturday’ 1s not warranted, for ıt umplicates the 
falsehood that DeRose 1s in a strong epistemic position 

Notice that the suggested account of why, ın tough, it ıs unwarranted for 
DeRose to make the simple assertion “The bank will be open on Saturday’ 
does not appeal to the claim that, in general, the conditions for bemg war- 
ranted ın asserting p are identical with the conditions for beg warranted in 
asserting ‘I know that p Rather, the rule of relevance has been used to 
argue that, in tough, both the knowledge ascription ‘I know that the bank 
will be open on Saturday’ and the simple assertion “The bank will be open 
on Saturday’ umplicate that the speaker 1s ın a strong epistemic position with 
respect to the target proposition, one strong enough to rule out the poss- 
ibility that the bank has changed its hours It 1s umportant that the suggested 
account does not claim that the conditions for being warranted m asserting p 
are identical with the conditions for beg warranted in asserting ‘I know 
that p Throughout the discussion we have not questioned KR, that S1s well 
enough positioned to assert p warrantedly only if $ knows that p It 1s a 
consequence of KR that $1s warranted ın asserting ‘S knows that p’ only if $ 
knows that S knows that Thus KR has the result that the conditions for 
being warranted ın asserting ‘p and for being warranted in asserting ‘S 
knows that p’ are distinct (see AKC, pp 185-6) Y 

The suggested mvariantist account not only shows how an imvariantist 
can offer a positive explanation of CSA, but also casts hght on DeRose’s 
earlier deduction The deduction uses as premises KAA and, ın particular, 
UG, the claim that the knowledge rule 1s the only rule governing how well 
positioned one must be to assert  warrantedly Earher I suggested that there 
may well be rules other than KR which both govern assertion and concern 
how well positioned a subject must be to make an assertion This suggestion 
1s reinforced by the discussion of how the C-invariantist may explain CSA 
We have seen that it 1s natural for an invariantist to argue that sometimes 
what 1s relevant to the purpose or direction of a conversation 1s the type or 


17 DeRose seems to think that an invariantist’s best way of explaining CSA 1s to assume that 
the conditions for being warranted in asserting p are identical with the conditions for being 
warranted ın asserting ‘I know that p (AKC, pp 185-6) But the account offered does not 
make such an assumption 
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strength of epistemic position with respect to a target proposition, and so the 
rule of relevance can concern the subject’s epistemic position 


VII OTHER CONSIDERATIONS 


In the previous sections I have argued that DeRose’s new argument fails to 
establish contextualism The argument is designed to answer what DeRose 
takes to be the most influential invariantist objection, a WAM, according to 
which the contextualist cases show only that the warranted assertability- 
conditions, rather than the truth-conditions, of knowledge attributions 
depend on context Even if DeRose’s new argument fails to rule out invari- 
antism, ıt 1s possible that other considerations may do so In an earlier 
paper, DeRose argued that a WAM against contextualism fails to meet what 
he regards as three criteria for a plausible WAM, that ıt should (3) start from 
a conflict of mtuitions, (u) involve explaming away only intuitions of 
mcorrectness, not intuitions of correctness, and (m) appeal to a general rule 
of conversation (CED, pp 196-203, AKC, §3 2) I have argued elsewhere 
that these considerations do not undermine the proposed WAM of con- 
textualism (CW, passim) I will briefly summarize my case here 

According to DeRose’s last criterion, a plausible WAM should appeal to 
a general rule of conversation But we saw in the last section how an 
invariantist could develop a WAM against contextualism based on the 
general conversational rule of relevance So DeRose’s last criterion can be 
satisfied Now consider DeRose’s criterion that a WAM should start from a 
conflict of intuitions It does seem that there 1s a conflict of, tuitions to 
motivate a WAM against contextualism, for standard contextualist cases 
involve a conflict of intuitions about whether the relevant subject has know- 
ledge or not For example, in sceptical contexts, ıt seems that one lacks 
knowledge that one 1s not a brain ın a vat and that if one lacks such know- 
ledge one lacks knowledge that one has hands, however, in ordinary 
contexts, ıt seems that one does know that one has hands Or consider 
Cohen’s airport case Reflecting on the fact that Smith has read in his 
iunerary that the fight stops in Chicago, ıt seems plausible that Smith knows 
that the flight stops there, but reflecting on the importance of the issue to 
Mary and John and the error possibilities raised in their conversational 
context, 1t seems implausible to attribute knowledge to Smith Contextualists 
would not regard these ascriptions as contradictory, for they hold that m 
different contexts, ‘knows’ expresses different properties There 1s no contra- 
diction ın saying of a single subject that she has one property and lacks a 
different one But to appeal to this contextualist view to argue that there 1s 
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no conflict of mtuitions ın the contextualist case begs the question against 
the invariantist 

Now consider DeRose’s remaining criterion, that a WAM should explain 
away only intuitions of incorrectness and not intuitions of correctness It 
does seem that a WAM against contextualism must explam away both 
intuitions of correctness and incorrectness For instance, a non-sceptical 
invariantist must explain why, ın tough, ıt seems mcorrect to attribute 
knowledge and correct to deny knowledge, even though, on her view, an 
attribution of knowledge would be literally true DeRose accepts that one 
can explain away apparent falsity or mcorrectness by arguing that the 
relevant claim 1s literally true, but seems false since ıt pragmatically conveys 
a falsehood However, he thinks there 1s a fundamental difficulty in explain- 
ing away an apparently true or correct claim by arguing that 1t 1s literally 
false, but seems true because ıt pragmatically conveys a truth 


Even f you can come up with a good explanation for why the assertion would 
generate some true umplicature, this wouldn’t seem to help much For don’t we want 
to avoid falsehood both m what we implicate and (especially') in what we actually say? 
So, it would seem that it would be unwarranted to assert a falsehood, even if doing so 
generates a true mplicature (CED, p 200, and AKG, §3 2) 


To be plausible, it seems that DeRose’s argument should be restricted to 
non-figurative uses of language In a variety of figurative uses, e g , irony, 
metaphor and hyperbole, a literally false utterance may seem apt because it 
pragmatically conveys a truth So our question 1s whether, for non-figurative 
uses of language, one can explain away an intuition of correctness by saying 
that although the relevant utterance 1s false 1t seems conversationally correct 
since ıt pragmatically conveys a truth Suppose that a false utterance prag- 
matically conveys a truth If speakers concentrate on what the utterance 
pragmatcally conveys rather than on what 1s literally said, or 1f speakers 
mistake what the statement pragmatically conveys for what ıt hterally says, 
then the utterance will seem correct even though ıt 1s literally false 
The philosophy of language contams a variety of examples of accounts 
which involve supposing that a literally false statement may seem correct 
because ıt pragmatically conveys a truth, mcluding pragmatic defences 
of the Russellian analysis of sentences containing definite descriptions,!® and 
the extensive literature on ımphcature !9 (1 discuss these cases further in 
my CW) 


18 See, eg, S Kripke, ‘Speaker’s Reference and Semantic Reference’, Mid-West Studies in 
Philosophy, 2 (1977), pp 255-76, K Bach, Thought and Reference (Oxford Clarendon Press 1984), 
and ‘Descriptions Points of Reference’, m A Bezuidenhout and M Reimer (eds), On Desenp- 
trons Semantic and Pragmatic Perspectwes (Oxford UP, forthcoming) 

19 For instance, Bach, ‘Conversational Implicature’, Mind and Language, 9 (1994), pp 124-62 
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So an invariantist WAM can meet two of DeRose’s criteria, that it should 
start from a conflict of intuitions and use a general rule of conversation But 
there seems no reason to agree with DeRose that a plausible WAM should 
explain only mtutions of correctness, not correctness 


VUI CONCLUSION 


DeRose regards the contextualist cases, such as the bank and airport cases, 
as providing the main source of support for contextualism However, he 
thinks the main objection to the contextualist interpretation of these cases 1s 
a WAM, according to which the cases show only that the warranted 
assertabilty-conditions, and not the truth-conditions, of knowledge attribu- 
tions depend on the attributor’s context DeRose aims to rule out this 
response by his new argument which exploits CSA and KAA However, we 
have seen that the new argument 1s not well targeted at one version of 
mvariantism, SSI Furthermore, it provides reason to reject the other form 
of invariantsm, CI, only if we have reason to accept KAA and, in partı- 
cular, UC However, we have seen no defence of UC such that, as DeRose’s 
new argument requires, 1t plausibly concerns the same notion of warrant as 
CSA Further, invariantism combined with a WAM 1s not at any ex- 
planatory disadvantage with respect to contextualism, and a WAM of 
contextualism seems to meet reasonable criteria for a WAM 

It seems, then, that we are left with two competing pictures On DeRose’s 
view, the contextualist cases show that the truth-conditions of knowledge 
attributions depend on the attributor’s context He combines this con- 
textualist view with KR to explam CSA On an opposing mvaniantist 
picture, the contextualist cases show that the warranted assertabulity- 
conditions, rather than the truth-conditions, of knowledge attributions 
depend on the attributor’s context We have seen that by appealing to the 
rule of relevance, this invariantist view can explain both how the warranted 
assertability-conditions of knowledge attributions depend on the attributor’s 
context, and CSA So far both of these pictures seem coherent, the question 
remains which we should choose 2° 


Bristol Unwersity 


20 Thanks to the Leverhulme Trust for a Philip Leverhulme Prize, and for helpful com- 
ments on various drafts of the paper from Alexander Bird, Kent Bach, Martm Montminy, 
Duncan Pritchard, Finn Spicer, an anonymous referee, and participants at the 2004 Surling 
conference on epistemological contextualism 
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A SENSE OF OCCASION 


By Cuarzes TRAVIS 


A continuous Oxford traditon on knowledge runs from John Cook Wilson to John McDowell A 
central idea 1s that knowledge ıs not a species of beef, or that, nm McDowell’s terms, ut ts not a 
hybrid state, that, moreover, tt 1s a kind of taking in of what ts there that precludes one’s bemg, for 
all one can see, wrong Cook Wilson and McDowell differ on what this means as to the scope of 
knowledge J L Austen set out the requisite foundations for McDowell to be nght McDowell has 
shown why the tradition, and Ins version of ut, need to be nght But he does not accept Austin’s 
wnnovation That 1s a shame For, despite McDowell’s very great msightfulness, precisely that much 
separates hum from a very powerful, and correct, mew of what knowledge ws 


Some stances am at the world if all goes well, stance and world match I 
take my pen to be on the dresser, indeed, there 1t ıs Some stances contam the 
world for one to kave that stance towards something 1s for that thing to be so 
(or there) Some of these sumply contain their object takıng them 1s not aim- 
ing at their object (which then, happily, 1s there to hit) John Cook Wilson 
saw knowledge (among other things) as a stance of this last sort John 
McDowell showed why knowledge needs to be hke that But ıt was 
JL Austin who made the idea viable He did it by showing how a sense of 
occasion 1s required for proper ascription of epistemic notions This 1s the 
story of what that comes to, and why it matters 


I GOOK WILSON’S CORE CONCEPTION 


What is it for knowledge to contain its object? For Cook Wilson, there are 
two strands in that idea The first ıs that knowledge 1s irreducible In his 
terms, ıt 1s an unanalysable frame of mind In a letter to H A Prichard, for 
example, he says 


Perhaps most fallacies ın the theory of knowledge are reduced to the primary one of 
trying to explain the nature of knowing or apprehending We cannot construct knowing 
— the act of apprehending — out of any elements ! 


1 J Cook Wilson, Statement and Inference (Oxford UP, 1926), p 803 
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As a special case of this general rule, knowledge, he msists (p 100), 1s not a 
species of belief, or opinion 


There 1s no general character or quality of which the essential natures of both 
knowledge and opmion are differentations Thereisno common mental attitude 
to the object about which we know or about which we have an opinion Moreover ıt 
is vain to seek such a common quality in belief, on the ground that the man who 
knows that A ıs B and the man who has that opinion both believe that Ais B Behef 1s 
not knowledge and the man who knows does not believe at all what he knows, he 
knows It 


Cook Wilson insists, ın fact, that when one knows, one does not believe 
There ıs more ın favour of that point than may at first appear But for pre- 
sent purposes I will bracket ıt 

The main point ıs that believing, or thinking so, 1s not a highest common 
factor shared by knowing and merely thinking so A highest common factor 
would be a frame of mind, or, more generally, condition, such that, under 
favourable circumstances, being ın that frame of mind would just be, or just 
count as, knowing — say, that the kettle ıs on — while under unfavourable 
conditions it would, anyway, at least be such and such other frame of mind 
— say, thinking that the kettle 1s on, or, perhaps, one or another of such and 
such other frames of mind (supposing so, guessing so, being convinced, etc ) 
If there were such a condition, or frame, of mind — one which itself might 
or might not count as knowing, depending on further factors — then 
knowing would not as such mvolve recognition that those further factors 
were present That is how things are on so-called ‘externalist’? accounts of 
knowledge So it ıs part of the view here that no form of externalism 1s 
correct 

Cook Wilson opposes highest common factor, or ‘hybrid’, accounts of 
knowledge ın passages like these 


We want to explain knowing an object and we explain ıt solely in terms of the object 
known, and that by giving the mind not the object but some idea of ıt which 1s said to 
be hke ıt — an image (however the fact may be disguised) (p 803) 


It does not do to retam semplciter the statement that Logic studies thought and that 
Science studies tHungs, for the very vital reason that the formula usually conveys the 
imphcation that things are something outside thought altogether The thought, not 
bemg at all supposed to be the apprehension of the thing, but something self- 
contained, something entirely mental and only apprehension of the thing as bemg an 
apprehension of some sort of a replica of the thing (1e , when you push them to say 
what knowledge of or thought about the thing 1s) (p 813) 


Here it ıs not just a hybrid conception of knowledge, but a hybrid 
conception of thought, or thoughts, that 1s under attack it 1s not as if a 
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thought, say, that Pia is kind, could be factored into a thought one could 
have anyway, without Pia, and some relation of that thought to Pia That 1s 
a very contemporary idea In the case of knowledge, the pomt can take this 
form the object of knowledge — say, its being so that 3 + 4 = 7 — 1s just part 
(constitutive) of that frame of mind which ıs knowing ~ say, that 3 + 4 = 7 
For one to be ın that frame of mind 1s, nter aha, for 3 + 4 to equal 7 Thus 
does knowledge contain its object 

The second strand in Cook Wilson’s conception 1s the idea that know- 
ledge ıs unmistakable if V knows that p, then what he sees as to whether p 
leaves no possibility (for him) that p 1s not so To see enough of how things 
are to qualify as knowing that p, one must see no less than p itself He says, 
for example (p 100), 


In knowing, we can have nothing to do with the so-called ‘greater strength’ of the 
evidence on which the opimion 1s grounded, simply because we know that this ‘greater 
strength’ of evidence of A’s bemg B 1s compatible with A’s not being B after all 


The point for the moment 1s this if V knows that p, then he could not have 
the grounds he does for taking ıt that p while p was not so There 1s sumply 
no such possibility, not even a very remote or outlandish one We can see 
this as rejecting a Lockean suggestion that knowledge may be merely 
‘certainty as great as our frame can attain to, and as our condition needs’ ? 
Consider an arithmetical case N grasps certain facts — that an even number 
1s a number divisible by 2, that a prime ıs a number divisible only by 1 and 
itself There is no such thing as matters being otherwise in those respects 
And those facts exclude all possibility that 2 ıs not the only even prime 
There is no deceptive counterpart or rmger case where they hold, but, for 
all that, there 1s another even prime N also grasps how those facts mean this 
— he sees these facts for the proof they are He sees, say, how any even 
number other than 2 (or 0) would be divisible by 1 and a number other than 
itself - namely, 2 — and so would not be a prime So it 1s not so that for all he 
sees, he could be in a ringer case, that for all he sees there remains even the 
slightest possibility that 2 1s not the only even prime That what he sees does 
not admut of ringers 1s part of what he sees in seeing the facts ın question as 
the proof they are 

Now consider a perceptual case N faces a pig, and, eyes open, sees it 
Suppose WV grasps that he ıs domg that — sees what he 1s seeing (in this 
respect) for what it 1s N thus sees there to be a pig before him To grasp, as 
he does, what he thus sees 1s to grasp himself to see what excludes all 
possibilty of there bemg no pig (for all he can see) — to grasp himself as 
seeing what excludes a ringer case If NV can be in that position, then ıt 1s 


2 Cf Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding, TV 2 vur 
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as impossible that there may fail to be a pig for all he can see as ıt was in the 
arithmetical case that 2 might fail to be the only even prime for all he can 
see If N can be ın this position, then, ın it, he knows there 1s a pig If one 
cannot attain a position as good as this, then, on Cook Wilson’s conception, 
one cannot know that there 1s a pig before one Knowledge that one faces a 
pig, if available, 1s as unmistakable, secure, as arithmetical knowledge, if that 
1s attainable There 1s a describable position which, of attamable, would be 
knowing one faces a pig Nothing less than this would do There 1s (pace 
Locke) no second-class variety of knowledge 

Sumilarly for other sorts of knowledge I do not know that Brassens was 
French 1f for all I know he might have been a closet Belgian, no matter how 
remote that possibility may be As we ordinarily think of things, I may be n a 
position to dismiss such a suggestion about Brassens as nonsense What I 
actually see of how things are may leave no such possibility, full stop If, but 
only if, that ordinary view 1s sometimes right, one may know that Brassens 
was French Knowing that, if possible at all, would be taking in that fact in 
no lesser way than one may take ın facts of arithmetic 

On Cook Wilson’s view, then, knowledge 1s never merely enough, though 
less than absolute, certainty Suppose we thmk of evidence for p as some- 
thmg that makes p likely — perhaps, ın the best case, extremely likely — but as 
something that falls short of proof as strict as ın the arithmetical case, 
something that merely gives p some probability less than 1 Thus, on his 
view, having even the very best evidence for p will not, so far as that goes, 
count as knowing that p Some may think that havmg good enough evidence 
1s a paradigm of knowing For those, this aspect of Cook Wilson’s view may 
seem absurd Austin will show why it is not That 1s one face of his way of 
making Cook Wilson’s view viable 


Il AN ACCRETION 


Knowledge mcorporates its object if I know the toast before me to be burnt, 
then its being burnt 1s part of the frame, or state, of mind I am thus in 
There 1s nothing ın that idea as such to rule out environmental knowledge I 
may know that the toast 1s burnt if, say, I see the burnt toast, and can make 
out what I thus see as burnt toast The toast’s bemg burnt will then be part 
of my frame of mind ım the sense so far required But there 1s a further idea 
in Cook Wilson that does jeopardise knowledge of one’s environment It 
occurs in passages like these 


The consciousness that the knowing process 1s a knowing process must be contained 
within the knowing process itself (p_107) 
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[knowledge cannot be one of] two states of mind the correct and the erroneous one 
quite indistingushable to the man himself [For] as the man does not know in the 
erroneous state of mind, neither can he know im the other state (zd ) 


These passages, particularly the second, insist that there 1s no such thing as a 
ringer for knowing that  — a condition which, if N were in it, would be 
indistinguishable to him from the condition in which he 1s in knowing that p 
N would not know that p if not-p So this means that V knows that p — 1s ın 
the right condition — only 1f there 1s no such thing as a ringer for his situa- 
tion with respect to p — a situation in which not-p, but which, were he 1n it, 
he could not distinguish from his actual one ın knowing that p Conversely, 
in the knowing state, NV can distinguish his condition from all conceivable 
states in which not-p I will call this Cook Wilson’s distinguishability prm- 
ciple, or, for short, the accretion It msists on much more than just that 
knowledge must be unmistakable, or that it sumply contains its object And ıt 
spoils the account 

Given the principle, what sorts of things might one know? Arithmetical 
facts, one might suppose What that would take, the idea would be, 1s a clear 
focus on the concepts involved — on what one means, or understands, say, 
by a number’s being even, and by its bemg prime — together with a per- 
spicuous organization of what one thus takes m Being even — or what you 
understand by this — 1s something such that there ıs no such thing as being 1t 
without being divisible by two And so on The thought 1s that one’s mastery 
of one’s own concepts allows one to take in such facts ın such a way that 
there 1s simply no such thing as one’s being wrong about them In Freud’s 
phrase, in such matters we are masters in our own house If that 1s so, I may 
get myself into a ringerless frame of mind with respect to there being only 
one even prime For a rmger would be a condition m which I was mistaken 
as to what some understanding of mine ruled out But that my under- 
standings do or do not rule out such and such 1s somethmg that is always 
transparent to me if I but focus If this is right, then the accretion leaves 
(some) mathematical knowledge mtact3 Prichard suggests that with this 
model for knowledge ın place, its scope can be extended For example, 


Consider instances when knowing, for example, that a noise we are hearing 1s loud, 
we do or can know that we are knowing this and so cannot be mistaken, and when 
believing that the noise 1s due to a car we know or can know that we are believing and 
not knowing this + 


3 Austin and Hilary Putnam should by now have disabused us of this idea of being masters 
ın our own house See, eg, Austin, “The Meaning of a Word’, Philosophical Papers, grd edn 


(Oxford UP, 1979), Pp 55-75 
*HA Prichard, ‘History of the Theory of Knowledge’, Knowledge and Perception (Oxford 


UP, 1950), p 89 \ 
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As Prichard conceives things, for the noise we hear to be loud just 1s for things 
to seem to us a certain way Things seeming that way 1s, as such, without 
prejudice to the condition of our environment It may unproblematically be 
a part of our bemg ın some state of mind Some such state of mind would 
be ringerless Such a state might be knowledge Matters change, though, 
where the candidate object of knowledge is a matter of how the environ- 
ment happens to be arranged That 1s why knowledge that a car backfired 1s 
problematic 

Cook Wilson and Prichard both accept that the accretion means that we 
know much less than one might have thought Prichard (p 97) says, for 
example, 


we are forced to allow that we are certain of very much less than we should have said 
otherwise Thus, we have to allow that we are not certam of the truth of any inductive 
generalization, eg , that all men are mortal, or that sugar 1s sweet, for we are not 
certain that anything ın the nature of a man requires that he shall at some time die, we 
are not even certain that the sun will rise tomorrow 


What leads him to this ıs the idea that 


when we know something we either do, or by reflectung can, know that our condition 
is one of knowmg that thing, while when we believe something, we either do or can 
know that our condition 1s one of beheving, and not of knowing so that we cannot 
mustake belief for knowledge or wie versa 5 


This is the accretion in a new form The emphasis on reflection highlights 
the problem for environmental knowledge Reflection alone cannot, in the 
nature of the case, make one privy to how one’s environment 1s anyway — 
how it would be, independent of one’s enjoying one’s present mental states 
So reflection alone cannot distinguish a state which includes some given 
environmental condition — the toast’s beg burnt, say — from one which 
merely seemed like that, but in which, say, ıt was mere illusion that the toast 
was carbonized — or ın which there was no toast at all The accretion thus 
seems to rule out knowledge of such things, at first blush to rule out environ- 
mental knowledge altogether 

The accretion installs the argument from illusion That argument, as here 
understood, moves from a premise to a penultimate, and then to an 
ultimate, conclusion These moves can be expressed as follows 


Premise there 1s a ringer for N’s situation with respect to f (0) 


Penultimate conclusion MV might be (for all he can tell/see) in a ringer 
situation with respect to p (0) 


5 Op at, p 88 For Cook Wilson’s rather less tidy (but perhaps more subtle) discussion of 
this point, see Statement and Inference, pp 108-13 
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Conclusion N does not V that p (or does not V 0) [where the values of V are 
such things as know (that p), see (that p), see o (e g , a pig)] 


When I speak of the validity of the argument, I do not mean to speak of its 
being licensed, or not, by some particular apodictic rules of inference 
Rather, I take it, for the argument to be valid is for ıt to have no counter- 
mstances — cases where the premise 1s true, the conclusion, or penultimate 
conclusion, false If one rgected Cook Wilson’s conception of knowledge, then 
one might accept the penultimate conclusion, but reject the conclusion on 
grounds of some supposed properties of the concepts expressed in relevant 
values of V — for example, on the perhaps good ground that it may be a pig 
one m fact sees for all that one may be m a ringer situation, or, m the case of 
knowledge, on the supposed ground that (it 1s part of the concept of know- 
ledge that) one may know that p, for all that, for all one can tell, perhaps 
not- Within the present framework, though, the crucial move will be from 
premise to penultimate conclusion It 1s the validity of that move, in the 
present sense of validity, that will be at stake in what follows 

The value of ‘ringer’ here depends on the target of the argument If, as at 
present, it 1s knowledge that ıs ın question, then what matters 1s that V 
should be unable, if in the ringer situation, to distinguish ıt from his actual 
one (with respect to p’s obtaming) If pis that there 1s a pig before him, then 
in the ringer, perhaps, he confronts a robotic ‘pig’ with artificial flesh, one 
cannot tell ıt from a pig at his distance (You would have to be much closer 
and sniff carefully, or cut ıt open) Again, perhaps, in the rimger, ıt 1s a 
peccary before him, though peccaries do not look quite like pigs, they look 
just hke them so far as N can tell — for all he knows of what a pig looks like 
In the case of seemg o (a thing that one confronts), what matters 1s that ın the 
ringer things should look just as they would, or might, 1f o were present So 
the robotic pig will still make for a ringer But the peccary will not 

The crucial difference can be summed up this way what one sees 1s a 
matter of what one 1s responsive to, what one knows ıs a matter of the 
quality of one’s responses Ifa rmger ıs to do the work required ın the case 
of seeing things, then ıt should confront WV with just the same things to be, by 
sight, responsive to That 1s meant to be accomplished ın this way there 1s 
no visual feature in ıt but missing from the case it 1s a ringer for, or missing 
from it and present in that case — a feature whose presence or absence might 
be detectable by sight, and which would show the ringer up for merely that 
For a ringer to do its work in the case of knowledge, there must be nothmg 
m the case it 1s a ringer for to give V’s responses any credentials (relevant to 
knowledge) that they would not also have in the ringer case That is meant 
to be accomplished in this way anything present ın the actual case that 
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might make WV’s response well founded 1s also present in the ringer The 
differences here point to a fundamental difference between seeing items one 
confronts, and knowing, or seemg, that, and warn against over-assimilating 
the first thing to those others, or vice versa 

Since ıt 1s validity that matters ın what follows, ıt does not matter much 
for the present just what steps fill in the space between premise and penult- 
imate conclusion But a guiding idea for filler mht be this in the nnger 
case, one 1s aware of everything one 1s aware of as things stand, and wee 
versa For if not, one could be aware that one was in a ringer case 1f one was 
one would fail to be aware of something one should be if it were not a 
ringer, or, again, be aware of something one would not be 3f it were not 
And if, as things stand, one 1s not ın a ringer case, one could tell that too, 
since one would be aware of somethmg one would not be aware of m a 
ringer case (or fail to be aware of something one would be) So, for example, 
in the case of seemg a pig, if there 1s in fact a pig before me, I am aware of 
no more than I would be if ıt were only a ringer-pig The rimger-pig would 
not look any different If it did, I could tell And similarly, supposedly, for 
the case of knowing that I do not endorse such filler The search for filler 1s 
a search for diagnosis, for what makes this argument so seductive For the 
present, though, that 1s a secondary issue 

With the argument in force, the prospects for knowledge of one’s en- 
vironment are bleak One might resist 1ts premise in one case or another 
Norman Malcolm once suggested that ıt 1s possible to work oneself into a 
position such that one’s understanding of what one judges in judging, say, 
that there 1s a lemon on the sideboard excludes one’s proving wrong no 
matter what happens § If one cuts a twist out of the lemon, and, biting on tt, 
begins to blow bubbles, or taste soap, well, some lemons on some sideboards 
may behave like that, given what you meant by a lemon on the sideboard 
Or else (one may msist) one has suddenly begun to hallucmate Quine 
counts such policy as at least not irrational 7 But, all else aside, Malcolm’s 
tactic does not deliver what we want If I judge there to be a twist in my 
glass, I do not want to be judging what ıs compatible with my blowmg 
bubbles if I bite on it Nor do I want to have left the realm of knowledge 
Resisting the premise thus appears a futile tactic 

McDowell dismisses the accretion 


The very idea of reason as having a sphere of operation within which it 1s capable of 
ensuring, without bemg beholden to the world, that one’s postures are all right has 


6N Malcolm, ‘Knowledge and Belief’, ın his Knowledge and Certainty (Englewood Chffs 
Prentice Hall, 1963) 


7 See the last section of ‘Two Dogmas of Empiricism’, ın From a Logual Poit of View 
(Harvard UP, 1953) 
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the look of a fantasy, something we spin to console ourselves for the palpable hmits of 
our powers ê 


Here McDowell 1s the very voice of reason The accretion 1s not something 
with which we might hve But how do we earn our right to dismiss it? The 
idea of ringers deals only in the possible It does not involve us with such 
things as talking teapots, or with any form of magic If I am now staring 
down at a pig at close range, I think I do need to admit that ıt would be 
possible for there to be an animated dummy pig, so realistic that I could not 
tell ıt from the real thing by looking (even 1f, to my knowledge, no one has 
ever made one) But then just why 1s it not possible that my situation 1s a 
ringer, for all I can see or tell? If there are such possibilities, then with what 
right do I deny that I might be in such a ringer situation? At this point, we 
turn to Austin 


II AUSTIN’S REVOLUTION 


Austin joms Cook Wilson in rejecting the Lockean idea that knowledge may 
consist m mere ‘certainty as great as our frame can attain to, and as our 
condition needs’ He differs, though, on where more than that ıs available 
He says, for example, 


The quotation from Locke, with which most people are said [by Ayer] to agree, m 
fact contains a strong suggestto fal: It suggests that when, for instance, I look at a chair 
a few yards in front of me m broad dayhght, my view is that I have (end) as much 
certainty as I need and can get that there 1s a chair and that I see ıt But in fact the 
plain man would regard doubt ın such a case, not as far-fetched or over-refined or 
somehow unpractical, but as plain nonsense? 


On its face this 1s a remark about what the plain man thinks, about, ın some 
sense, what we are prepared to say The significance of such remarks must 
yet emerge But suppose, pro tem , that Austin may be m a situation where it 
really 1s just plam nonsense to (try to) suppose that he 1s not seeing a charr, or 
that there (perhaps) ıs none Then the penultimate conclusion of the argu- 
ment from illusion does not hold, so there 1s not that barrier to Austin’s 
counting as knowing, in Cook Wilson’s demanding sense, that there 1s a 
chair before hun If, ın such a situation, someone were to suggest that 
Austin might be mistaken, he would be talking nonsense, not suggesting what 
was so 


8 J McDowell, ‘Knowledge and the Internal’, m Meaning, Knowledge and Realty (Harvard 


UP, 1998), p 405 
SJL Austin, Sense and Sensiinha (Oxford UP, 1962), p 10 
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This same idea — whatever exactly ıt comes to — occurs ın Austin’s 
comment on Geoffrey Warnock 


Warnock condemns as non-minimal the form of words ‘I hear a sort of purring 
noise’, on the ground that one who says this is assuming that he isn’t wearing ear- 
plugs, ıt might really be a very loud noise, which just sounds purring to him, because 
of the ear-plugs But one can’t seriously say to someone, ‘But you might be wearing 
ear-plugs’ whenever he utters that form of words, he isn’t necessarily assuming that he 
isn’t, he may know that he isn’t, and the suggestion that he might be may 1tself be 
perfectly absurd '° 


It surfaces again (p 114) 1n his critique of Ayer on incorrigibility 


if, when J make some statement, it 1s true that nothmg whatever could ın fact be 
produced as a cogent ground for retracting it, this can only be because I am m, have 
got myself into, the very best possible position for making that statement — I have, and 
am entitled to have, complete confidence in ıt when I make ıt But whether this 1s so or 
not ıs not a matter of what kind of sentence I use m making my statement, but of what the 
circumstances aren which I make ıt 1f I watch for some time an anımal a few feet in 
front of me, ın a good hght, if I prod ıt perhaps, sniff, and take note of the noises ıt 
makes, I may say, ‘That’s a pig’, and this too will be ‘incorrigible’, nothing could be 
produced that would show that I had made a mistake 


I may work myself into a situation with respect to the pig before me where ıt 
1s not true (because just plain nonsense) to suggest that I might be (so far as I 
can tell) in a ringer situation So we may agree that for me to know that p 1s 
for ıt to be, for me, unmistakably so that p, and, for all that, the scope 
of knowledge may be roughly what we always thought I may, for all 
that, know things, for example, as to where there are, and are not, pigs or 
chairs Here there 1s a hint as to what makes things this way the circum- 
stances in which I am to count as knowing, or not knowing, that there 1s a 
pig before me matter But we have yet to see just how circumstances matter 
and why they should 
Austin tells us 


The human intellect and senses are, deed, inherently fallible and delusive, but not by 
any means znveterately so 

It ıs naturally always possible (‘humanly’ possible) that I may be mustaken, or break 
my word, but that by itself is no bar agamst using the expressions ‘I know’ and ‘T 
promuse’ as we do m fact use them !! 


That the human intellect 1s inherently fallible should not be understood as a 
psychological hmitation As Austin tells us (Sense and Sensibiha, p 112), 


10 Sense and Senstbtha, p 138 The comment 1s on Warnock’s Berkeley (Harmondsworth 


Penguin, 1953) See pp 161-3 
1L Austin, ‘Other Minds’, m Philosophical Papers, grd edn (Oxford UP, 1978), p 98 
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There isn’t, there couldn’t be, any kind of sentence which as such 1s incapable, once 
uttered, of bemg subsequently amended or retracted 


Where I judge, I cannot buy ummunity to error simply by judging only 
about certain sorts of things — certainly not where I judge about an environ- 
ment There 1s principle behind that (p 113, footnote) 


But to stipulate that a sense-datum just 1s whatever the speaker takes ıt to be — so that 
if he says something different ıt must be a different sense-datum — amounts to making 
non-mendacious sense-datum statements true by fiat, and if so, how could sense-data 
be, as they are also meant to be, non-lmguistic entities of which we are aware, fo which 
we refer, that against which the factual truth of all empirical statements 1s ultumately 
to be tested? 


There 1s a Fregean idea here !? I take something to be so only where there 1s 
that which I thus take to be so — something so, or not, independent of my so 
thinking Where what I take to be so need not have been so ff not else- 
where), there ıs at least that much room for making sense of the idea of my 
being mistaken Environmental judgements, ın the nature of the case, 
always make for that much room 

It 1s always possible, in this sense, that I may be wrong where I take p to 
be so, that fact, so far, always leaves ıt open that I might be wrong But, 
Austin reminds us, for ıt to be posseble that I may (might) be wrong 1s not yet 
for ıt to be so that I may be That depends, he tells us, on circumstances (m 
ways not yet spelt out) Ifit does, that makes the situation this there are, or 
may be, circumstances in which, though there 1s, recogmzably, such a thing 
as a ringer for my situation with respect to p, 1t 1s not so that I might be in a 
ringer situation (for all I can see or tell) If that 1s nght, then the argument 
from illusion 1s invahd The accretion accordingly drops out We may, with 
McDowell, reject as fantasy the idea of a sphere ın which knowledge co- 
exists with the accretion And Cook Wilson’s core conception may fit with 
our ordinary ideas of the sorts of things one might know 

All of this, though, merely sets out the barest shape of a position Nothing 
has been said about what might entitle us to 1t Austin’s route to entitlement 
1s through his view of thought, and of language At the centre of that view 1s 
his view of truth Here 1s one crucial strand in that view 


There are various degrees and dimenstons of success in making statements the statements 
fit the facts always more or less loosely, in different ways on different occasions for 
different intents and purposes !3 


The idea here 1s a radical departure from Frege 


12 See, eg , Frege, ‘Der Gedanke’ (‘The Thought’), Logische Untersuchungen (Gotungen Van- 
denhoeck & Ruprecht, 1993) 
'3 Austin, ‘Truth’, Philosophical Papers, p 130 
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Truth ıs a particular kind of correctness, settled entirely by things being 
as they are Where one thinks, or speaks, truly, there ıs that which one 
thinks, or says, to be so, which, if true, 1s so on any thinking, or stating of 1t, 
and, 1f false, 1s so likewise And one thinks, or speaks, truly if and only if what 
one thinks, or states, 1s true Frege took that idea to impose a particular 
form, or standard, on thought, or talk, of what was true or false — to be 
reflected in particular relations between truth-bearers That structure 1s, for 
him, unfolded in what he called the ‘laws of truth’, or logic Such structure 
makes for standards of coherence, characteristic of, for him essential to, 
what 1s true or false But consider a yudgement that the toast 1s blackened 
That judgement (as any other) must measure up to the way the world ıs for 
it to be true, the world must be suitably arranged No mere standard of 
coherence — governing, as it does, relations between some éruth-bearers and 
others — could decide when the world would so count Something must fill in 
what the standard of suitability 1s to be For Frege, given what 1s judged, that 
standard 1s provided by the notion of truth itself For Austin, one may fix 
what it ıs that 1s judged, and what truth 1s, so far as that goes, leaves room for 
any of many standards to be in force 

For Frege, the further standard enters the picture ın this way to grasp 
what it 1s one judges in judging the toast to be blackened — what 1t 1s for it to 
be blackened — just 1s to grasp what it 1s for that judgement to be true And 
similarly for judgmg any object to fit any concept !4 For him, a concept 
maps objects onto truth-values To grasp the concept 1s to do no less than 
grasping how ıt does this — so in the case of the concept of being blackened 
Gf there really 1s such a thing), ıt ıs to grasp just how an object must be for ıt 
to fit the concept, and so how the world must be where the concept fits So if 
we think of the judgement that the toast 1s blackened as an application of 
some concept to some object,!5 then, for Frege, there 1s no substantive, or 
even sensible, question as to what standard that should come up to in order 
to be true — what arrangements of the world would make ıt so All that 1s 
built into the judgement itself Sumiarly for any other judgement !6 So for 
Frege, for any truth-bearer, there can be only one thing it would be for ıt to 
be true, only one thing that could count as its answering, ın that way, to the 
way things are 

14 Frege maght not agree that bemg blackened really 1s a proper concept And similarly for 
any other example that would illustrate Austin’s pomt That would just shape the difference 
between Austin and Frege differently 

'5 For Frege, it 1s an Aussage, and not a judgement (Urthe) that applies a concept to an 
object A judgement, or thought, for him, has such a structure only relative to an analysis See 
“Uber Begriff und Gegenstand’ (On Concept and Object’), in Funktion, Begnff, Bedeutung, ed 


G Patzıg (Gottmgen Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1986) But the upshot stands 
16 This is the main burden of Frege’s claim that truth 1s undefinable 
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In the quoted passage, Austin denies precisely this Fregean idea Suppose 
someone says the toast to be blackened, ıt 1s perfectly determinate that that 1s 
what he said For all that, there may be a multitude of standards by which 
toast may be counted as blackened or not, a multitude of ways of deciding 
whether given toast ıs precisely that way For all of these standards, ıt 
is whether the toast 1s blackened that would be what was decided Nothing 
about what it 1s, as such, for toast to be blackened rules any of these out tout 
court And ıt may well be that by some of these, ıt would be true that the 
toast ıs blackened, whereas by others, ıt would be false (or otherwise not 
true) Nor have I chosen an example particularly favourable to this case 
The poimt would hold, Austin tells us, for any way for things to be that 1s 
capturable in words of a human language — for any description of things 
that we can arrange for words to give If words of a human language can 
express, or mention, concepts, then it applies to any concept 17 If we know 
that someone said such and such to be thus and so, we do, ın some sense, 
know what he said (to be so) The pomt is whether that 1s so depends not 
merely on the fact that ıt 1s thus that ıs to be so or not, and on the way things 
are, but also on what one 1s to count as things being that way, where this last 
1s a genuinely substantive question Just how black does toast need to be to 
count as blackened? If it ıs covered with Marmite, 1s 1t blackened? The con- 
cepts expressed in the words used to call the toast black do not answer such 
questions univocally There ıs not just one thing that might count as toast 
being blackened And so it is in general 

But to say that a question 1s left open by given factors is not to say that ıt 
1s left open tout court Whether a given description 1s true (of things as they 
are) is not decided by its being the description it ıs It may, for all that, be 
decided by something Suppose that, one fine day, someone calls a certain 
lake blue There 1s an understanding of a lake’s being blue on which, under 
a sunny cloudless sky, this lake would be blue On that understanding what 
was said 1s true There 1s also a way of deciding the matter by drawing a 
bucket from the lake and looking ın ıt By that standard, what was said ıs 
false Here, then, are two standards by which the truth of what was said 
might be decided What it 1s for a lake to be blue does not as such rule m 
favour of the one and against the other But there are occasions on which if 
someone called a lake blue, and one drew a bucket and confronted him with 
it, what one did would be, to say the least, foolish It would be un- 
comprehending Clearly the speaker was not to be taken as speaking of 
its bemg blue m that way On the reasonable understanding of his words, 
what he said 1s thus true That may be what ıt 1s for what he said to be true 


17 For convenience, let us leave such things as pure mathematics to one side here 
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full stop Here we appeal to the circumstances of his speaking for fixing 
adequately a standard for truth That 1s, in brief, how, for Austin, circum- 
stances matter 

Given that circumstances play this role, there are (as a rule) many — 
perhaps indefimtely many — different things to be said (to be so) in saying 
things to be some given way (where that 1s a way some words of a language 
speak of) What produces such variety 1s the circumstances in which things 
are said to be that way These close off some otherwise possible ways of 
assessing whether or not things are the way m question They may close off 
enough of this for what was thus said to be determmately true, or, at worst, 
false — for 1t to bear no two understandings on only one of which ıt would 
have the given value This role for circumstances flows from Austin’s view of 
truth It 1s the core of his view of language and of thought 

If circumstances work like that, then what one does say (to be so), 1n say- 
ing things to be such and such, will depend on the circumstances m which 
one says it !8 One may (depending on one’s circumstances) speak truly in 
saying things to be that way where, again, in some circumstances one may 
speak falsely in saying them to be just that way Among the many things to 
be said to be so in saying things to be that way may be both true things and 
false ones, where ıt 1s up to circumstances, 1f anything, to decide which sort 
of thing (whether something true or something false) one did say on a 
given occasion We may thus speak of what it would be true to say, on an 
occasion, as to what 1s, and what 1s not — and what would, and what would 
not, be — some given way And what it 1s true to say about that on one 
occasion may not be what it is true to say on some other 

Where circumstances have such work to do, that ıs work that some 
circumstances may shirk They may not choose between standards by which 
what was said would be true, and ones by which ıt would be false Suppose 
that there are various things to be said to be so ın saying some lake to be 
blue Suppose that some of these are true, and some false Suppose someone 
calls the lake blue in circumstances which do not decide whether what was 
thus said (if anything) hes among the true things, or among the false ones 
Then nothing true will have been said — for all that the lake was called blue 
Nor, equally, will anything false have been said For what was said (f 
anything) 1s no more governed by standards by which it answers to the way 
things are than by standards by which ıt fails to — standards of both sorts 
are equally eligible, on this occasion, for deciding whether truth was told 

18 There ıs a myth ın philosophy that what a speaker in fact says in speaking given words 1s 
identical with what he meant, or meant to say That would not erase the main lines of Austin’s 


picture It 1s, anyway, nothing but a myth (If what one said 1s, mevitably, what one meant to 
say, why speak of the latter at all?) 
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m calling the lake blue That matter, then, 1s not decided Whether circum- 
stances do thus shirk the work required depends on what work 1s required 
— on the standards by which, ın fact, the lake would be blue, and those by 
which, in fact, ıt would not What those are depends on how the lake is This 
kind of failure of circumstance ıs a failure to which our statements, or 
certainly those meant to be contingent, are always hable 

So one cannot in general say such and such to be such and such, just 
whenever one likes, and expect to pay no higher penalty than speaking 
oddly — expect, anyway, to say something either true or false For speak- 
ing oddly can be saying nothing either true or false What we would or 
would not say can thus have serious significance If one would not use a 
given description in given circumstances, or of given things, that may be 
because using 1t would not then be a way of saying anything either true or 
false This completes the main lmes of Austin’s revolutionary view of 
thought and language 


IV EPISTEMOLOGY REVISITED 


In Sense and Senstinka, Austin states the new view of thought, and applies it to 
epistemic notions (pp 110-11) 


if you just take a bunch of sentences umpeccably formulated in some language or 
other, there can be no question of sorting them out into those that are true and those 
that are false, for the question of truth and falsehood does not turn only on what a 
sentence zs, nor yet on what it means, but on, speaking very broadly, the circumstances 
in which it 1s uttered for much the same reasons there could be no question of 
picking out from one’s bunch of sentences those that are evidence for others, those 
that are ‘testable’, or those that are ‘incorrigible’ What kind of sentence 1s uttered as 
providing evidence for what depends, again, on the circumstances of particular cases, 
there 1s no kind of sentence which as such 1s evidence-providing, yust as there 1s no kind 
of sentence which as such 1s surprising, or doubtful, or certain, or incorrigible, or true 


Notions such as evidence depend on circumstances for truth-evaluable content 
in just the way notions such as bemg blue do what counts as evidence for 
what depends on the occasion for saying what ıs evidence for what I will 
now consider, briefly and sketchily, some ways in which that matters to 
Cook Wilson’s view 

One noted feature of that view 1s that merely having evidence for p, no 
matter how good, never counts as knowledge — not, that 1s, if evidence 
merely weighs, no matter how heavily, ın favour of p, but 1s compatible with 
not-p — not if, for all that evidence, p still mght not obtam That clashes 
with an intuition some will have, that 1f one has good enough evidence for p, 
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then one knows it Where might that mtuition come from? Sid, for example, 
comes home reeking of a strange perfume — evidence that he 1s seeng some- 
one That empty beer bottle on the kitchen counter 1s evidence that Zoe, 
who eschews beer, 1s also seemg someone Perhaps these things are merely 
evidence But suppose the incident 1s repeated — a few days later, Sid reeks 
again Or the evidence ıs supported by more — strange hairs on Sıd’s coat, 
mysterious receipts in the pocket, more and more late nights at the office 
Then, depending on circumstances, surely Zoe 1s entitled to claim to know 
what 1s going on? And surely, all that has changed 1s that evidence has got 
better? 

No doubt, one may come to know, m such ways, that one’s partner 1s 
seeng someone But consider the tell-tale signs — that strange perfume, the 
receipt for lunch at a secluded spot, Sid’s suddenly depressed hbido There 
are at least two statuses such things might have That scent may be evidence 
that Sid 1s seeng someone But it may also mean that he ıs Here ‘mean’ is 
factive if a means that b, then given a, b If, despite a, b does not obtain, or 
happen, then a did not mean 6 after all Suppose Zoe sees that a, and 
recognizes ıt as meaning b (Thus, ‘recognize’ being factive, a does mean 6) 
Then Zoe has, not mere evidence that b, but proof in the strictest sense ıt 1s 
not just so that, for all the grounds that Zoe has, perhaps not-b Zoe sees, 
unmustakably, that 6 She thus knows, on Cook Wilson’s conception of 
knowledge Evidence 1s beside the pomt Strange scents can be acquired in 
many ways — crowded elevators, over-zealous department store personnel 
But suppose Sid mamifestly had no such opportunities Then ın his case that 
strange scent may mean that he 1s seeing someone If Zoe 1s au fait enough 
with his wonts, she may recognize the scent to mean that 

Does the scent mean that Sid 1s seeng someone? Or 1s ıt merely evidence? 
What does that depend on? Suppose that, though Sid might have got the 
scent through seeing someone, he also might have got it in other ways — 
elevators, for example Then the scent 1s at best evidence (If seeing someone 
1s a likely way for Sid to have got the scent, then it 1s good evidence If it 1s 
an unlikely enough way, then perhaps the scent is no evidence at all ) But if 
Sid would not have come by the scent in any other way — if no such scenario 
1s actually a way things might be — then the scent means that he 1s seeing 
someone It is then up to Zoe to appreciate what 1s there to be appreciated 

So what means what depends on what might be, or, equally, on what 
would be, given such and such circumstances What factors form the truths 
as to what might be? Here I oversimplify But we can detect some factors 
First, what might be, where that bears on factive meaning, depends on how 
the world 1s arranged If both sheep and goats bleat, then, ın general, where 
there 1s bleating, there might be sheep about, but there also might be goats 
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So bleating does not m general mean sheep (as opposed to goats) — though 
there 1s still room for that bleating to mean sheep to one expert enough to 
detect just that quality of bleat Bleating might still mean sheep in goatless 
parts if there are no goats in Umbria, then, perhaps, it 1s not so that 
Umbrian bleating might be from goats But there would be goats in Umbria 
were they recently imported Such may, sometimes, for some purposes, 
count as a possibility Where it does, one speaks the truth in saying that 
Umbrian bleating might come from goats, and so does not as such mean 
sheep Again, Umbrian bleating might be from goats rf Umbrians had, so 
far, successfully concealed them (perhaps to avoid the goat tax) That may 
sometunes mean that certain bleating might be from goats It might be even 
where it 1s not 

What might be thus depends, for one thing, on how things are To that 
extent, ıt 1s a matter for discovery But ıt also depends on what ıs (needs) to 
be treated as fixed in how things are, and what is allowed to vary Thatis a 
matter hable to vary from occasion to occasion for saying what might be 
Might Umbrians have been concealing goats? Why would one ask that? How 
are they to be supposed to have done ıt? Is the idea that they might have 
secret caves, or ancient ways of shrmking goats? Or 1s it just that no non- 
Umbrian has ever bothered to look in an Umbrian barn? If it 1s mtellgible 
how this should be unknown to us, and if there 1s genume uncertainty, then, 
perhaps, this is a way things might be Ifnot, not The notions in play here — 
intelligibility, in the sense in which ıt 1s intelligible that a friend might be in 
Paris, but not intelligible, cannot be sensibly supposed, that your university 
may have moved there, certainty, there being reason to doubt — all these are 
surely occasion-sensitive (One can make something uncertain (to those listen- 
ing) by speaking ın its favour long enough ) So, too, then, 1s the notion of 
what might be 

And so factive meaning, too, 1s an occasion-sensitive notion With that 
idea in place, the Gook Wilsonian conception no longer clashes with clear 
mtuition Zoe sniffs the scent, she notes the long hairs on the collar At once, 
she 1s certain All becomes clear Does she know? There are occasions for 
asking that question on which the scent, or the hairs, or the combination, 
counts as meaning that Sid 1s seeing someone On such occasions it 1s not 
(just) evidence On some such occasions, Zoe may count as seeing these 
things to mean what they thus do For her so to count 1s for her to count as 
having proof One may then say truly that she knows the depressing truth 
There may also be occasions on which the scent, and the hairs, count as 
merely evidence (though perhaps rather persuasive evidence) that Sid 1s 
seemg someone On such occasions, Zoe counts as (understandably) certain, 
but as not actually knowing Mere evidence never yields knowledge But on 
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our new understanding of what ıt 1s for something to be evidence, that does 
not mean that such things as scent and hairs cannot allow Zoe to know that 
Sid 1s seeing someone They sometimes count as mere evidence, for all of 
that, they may sometimes count as more 

Occasion-sensitivity, once in the picture for factive meaning, ıs auto- 
matically in the picture for knowimg as well, on Cook Wilson’s core concep- 
tion If those red hairs on his lapel mean that Sid 1s seeing someone, and if 
Zoe appreciates that fact, then she knows But whether they do mean that — 
or, more exactly, whether ıt ıs true to say so — depends on the occasion for 
saying so Where they do not mean 1t, and they are all the grounds Zoe has 
for thinking so, then, for Cook Wilson, she does not know Once there 1s 
occasion-sensitivity in what might be, occasion-sensitivity pervades knowing 
One does not know that p where p might not be so, or where ıt might not for 
all that one can see Whereas if one’s grounds for saying so leave no such 
possibility, there ıs no cause for denying that one knows Indeterminate or 
null grounds might fit the bill here - eg, my grounds for saying that 
Brassens was French Someone else does not know whether p 1f, for all his 
grounds, or for all he can see as to what those grounds show, p might fail to 
be so Whereas, again, where there 1s no such possibility (where it 1s de- 
terminate enough what that would come to), he may well count as knowing 
whether p But, again, what ıt 1s true to say as to what might be, or what 
might be for all N can see, 1s liable to vary with the occasion for speaking to 
such issues So, too, then, 1s what it 1s true to say as to what N knows I may 
count as knowing that Napoleon won at Jena, on some occasions for saying 
what I know, and for all that, fail so to count on others 

The points so far flow out of Austin’s view of thought, applied, as he 
suggests, to epistemic notions I have not argued that Austin’s view is right 
Nor will I do much in that direction here To make the points 1s not to go 
far into a complex phenomenon, knowledge, but far enough to make Cook 
Wulson’s core conception viable It makes it a conception of what 1s re- 
cognizable to us as knowledge Plausibly, ıt would not be knowledge that was 
in question if ıt were a notion on which we could not, sometimes, count 
someone as knowing that he faces a pig or a charr, or that his partner has 
returned home Someone may know there 1s a pig before him if he sees the 
pig, and can take in, or make out, that this ıs what he does — if he can have 
this as his reason for taking there to be a pig He may do that, provided ıt 1s 
not so that, for all he can tell, he might be seeing something other than a pig 
(or not actually seeing at all) The pot now 1s there might sometimes count 
as no such way things might be (for him, as he now 1s), precisely because 
that does not require that things always so count, on every occasion for 
considering how things now stand For the facts as to what might be are 
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mtrinsically occasion-sensitive ones There are not, in addition to these, 
further facts as to what, occasion-insensitively, (really) might be Just this 
allows ıt sometimes to be true (and nothing less) to say that someone, as he 
then 1s, knows there 1s a pig before hum If Austin has the workings of 
language right, ıt will be true to say this roughly when (outside philosophy) 
we would want to 

Cook Wilson’s core conception could be right only if his accretion 1s not 
Austin’s view (once established) earns us our right to jettison the accretion It 
earns us a right to reject the argument from illusion For, on some occasions 
for stating the argument (of particular cases), its premise may be true while 
its penultimate conclusion 1s false Sid faces a pig — m plain daylight, and he 
knows as well as most of us what a pig looks like There 1s plainly such a 
thing as a ringer for his situation There 1s such a thing as facing a robotic 
pig with artificial flesh Might Sid, for all he can see or tell, be ın a ringer 
situation? Might he be facing a robotic pig? Perhaps yes, perhaps no, de- 
pending on the occasion for discussing Sid Where not, the argument from 
ulusion, as then stated, ıs invalid It ıs not generally reliable 

What about the filler? The idea was that there should be nothing in Sid’s 
actual situation to give his response to the pig, ın taking one to be before 
him, any credentials relevant to knowledge that ıt would not also have in the 
ringer situation If the ringer 1s a ringer, then there will be nothing, save for 
one thing It may be that ın the actual situation, Sid can see there to be a pig 
before him If he can see this, that 1s good reason for taking there to be one 
And, of course, he can see no such thing m the situation with the robotic 
pig The way ın which the argument has proved mvalid leaves room for us 
to say this For 1f ıt does not count as so of Sid’s actual situation that it might 
be one of his facing a robot, for all he can see or tell, then there 1s no bar to 
saying that he does see there to be a pig before him This pomt about the 
credentials one may have ın an actual situation but lack mn a ringer has been 
pressed hard by John McDowell — correctly The only problem for Mc- 
Dowell ıs what entitles him to ıt What 1s now on offer 1s an account of that 
entitlement 

Austin has thus accomplished what Cook Wilson himself did not He has 
held onto the idea that knowledge does not come in various grades — various 
degrees of authority as to whether p, the lower as well as the higher He has 
made good on the idea that knowledge 1s not merely all the certamty our 
condition needs, by showing how knowledge conceived as Cook Wilson 
conceives ıt 1s a phenomenon with the scope we recognize Without Austin, 
the problem of empirical knowledge may easily seem to be this how can one 
know that there are pigs about, despite the ways there undeniably are (in 
principle) for one to be wrong about this — the undeniable possibilities of 
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error, for all there 1s for one actually to take m as to how things are? There 
are accounts of knowledge which are responses to that question we take in 
what we do, have the grounds we have, and we do so m a hospitable en- 
vironment, one m which, with those grounds, we do not run much chance 
of being wrong Any form of externalsm, or, more generally, highest 
common factor theory, 1s such a response But Austin shows, rather, how the 
question 1s misbegotten When I know (or count as knowing) that there are 
pigs about, that 1s not despite the possibilities there are for me to be wrong 
there are then (or then count as) no such possibilities, punkt 


V COROLLARIES 


There 1s a kind of philosophical mauvazse fo exhibited, for example, m 
Hume’s inability to mamtain-his philosophical beliefs when he hit the 
streets One recent form of it 1s in the idea that there are ordinary knowledge 
ascriptions which are true enough so far as they go, but there are also the 
sorts of ascriptions a philosopher would make, or withhold, and these are 
quite another matter So Pia may report to Max that Zoe has seen those 
long red hairs, and now knows that Sid 1s seeng someone, and Pia may thus 
speak truly But ıf a philosopher asks whether Zoe really knows, then the cor- 
rect answer may be that she does not The idea will then be that the 
philosopher holds to higher standards, and that ıt is these that matter for 
answering philosophical questions That idea may also go with this one Pia’s 
report is true because its content 1s formed by contextual factors — all she 1s 
saying 1s (say) that there 1s no presently relevant doubt as to whether Zoe 1s right 
— whereas what the philosopher says, or asks, depends only on what know- 
ledge itself ıs — what the word ‘know’, as such, speaks of Austin provides 
things to say about these ideas 

Taking the second :dea first, suppose I were to announce, out of the blue, 
that Chirac is just like (or just the same as) Blar You might well ask me 
what I mean by that I might reply that I mean nothing special by ıt, but 
only what those words, as such, say I spoke of Chirac being just like Blair, 
and whether I spoke truly should depend precisely and only on whether he 
as just like Blair (‘You say to me “You understand this expression, don’t 
you? Well, then — I am using ıt in the sense you are familiar with”? Watt- 
genstem, PI §117) I should not expect a sympathetic reaction It 1s clear 
here, at least, that ıf I am to have said anything at all to be so, there will 
have to be some special content attachmg to my words ‘just like’, thanks 
somehow to the circumstances in which I spoke them If ‘might be’ ex- 
presses the occasion-sensitive notion I have said it to do, then knowledge 
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ascriptions fit just this pattern There zs nothing one would say to be so in 
saying N to know that p, merely by virtue of ‘know’ meaning what it does 
Rather, for one to say something to be so, one’s use of ‘know’ must some- 
how acquire special content thanks to the circumstances of one’s using ıt So 
the second idea as to what the philosopher would be doing in his special 
circumstances (mn Hume’s study) 1s Just fantasy 

If this 1s so, then for a knowledge ascription to have content that might 
make it true or false, circumstances must do their job sufficient special 
content must be acquired Given the philosopher’s airy lack of interest ın 
practical affairs, there is a standing suspicion that his special curcumstances 
will be ones that do no such work, in which case his attempted verdicts 
about knowledge will be neither true nor false One need not overplay that 
hand, though Suppose that instead of ‘just hike’ we compare ‘is blue’ As we 
have seen, this expresses an occasion-sensitive notion par excellence Stull, for 
some descriptions of some things as blue, circumstances may not need to do 
much work, or at least not conspicuously Consider a new royal blue bath 
towel, exhibited ın plam daylight It may be difficult to devise circumstances 
in which it would not be true to call this blue Perhaps even in his study a 
philosopher may speak truth in so speaking What matters here is that there 
are not (conspicuously) two contrasting understandings of being blue, on one 
of which the towel 1s bluc, on another of which it 1s not It would be drawing 
the wrong moral from this example if one supposed ıt to show that it was 
settled ın general what the philosopher, m his study, would be saying if he 
called something blue (or denied that it was), or that this shows that the 
towel 1s blue by a higher standard for berg blue than items which are blue 
on some understandings, but not on others (Nothing so far so much as 
settles what ‘higher’ ıs to mean here ) That settles the second pomt Perhaps, 
in his study, the philosopher can say some true things to the effect that people 
know this, do not know that It does not follow that ın saying what he thus 
does, he 1s speaking of knowledge ın the strictest possible sense, as opposed 
to the rest of us, who, most of the tme, speak of knowledge only ın some 
looser sense Again, it 1s not yet even fixed what this 1s supposed to mean 

There 1s a sort of worry some have had about occasion-sensitivity, both m 
general and for knowledge ın particular It 1s that the various things that are 
to be said truly — each on some occasion — as to whether such and such, 
where occasion-sensitivity obtained, are not mutually consistent the (sup- 
posed) occasion-sensitive facts to the effect that things are that way do not 
cohere with those to the effect that they are not That, the idea 1s, shows ıt- 
self in this one could not, while ın a position to say some one of those things 
truly, consistently acknowledge the truth of some others For example, 
where it 1s true to say that Sid does not know there are sheep behind the 
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barn, Max cannot consistently countenance the truth of any supposed fact 
to the effect that Sid does know So he cannot consistently recognize the 
existence of occasion-sensitivity 

The worry might be elaborated in a variety of ways The followmg will 
do Others are mere variants If knowledge 1s occasion-sensitive, there 
should be situations of this form Pia, in given circumstances, speaks truth in 
saying Sid to know there are sheep behind the barn on the understanding 
there would then be of what knowing this would be, Sid does know Max, 
(at that very time) in different circumstances, sımılarly speaks truth in saying 
Sid not to know Max does so because of what, on his occasion, counts as 
what might be — the truths there are then to tell about this, the understandmg 
might be then would bear As it may be, on that understanding, goats might 
have been flooding in, some may have washed up behind the barn But if 
there might be goats, then Sid does not know there are sheep Nothing he 
can see distinguishes between those possibilities 

If Pia spoke of knowledge, then what makes what she said true cannot be 
merely some fact about (at best) second-class knowledge For second-class 
knowledge would not be knowledge on any understanding knowing bears So 
what makes for the truth of what Pia said cannot be that though Sid might 
have been wrong, that possibility, such as ıt ıs, may be neglected for the pur- 
poses of what she said Max, though, tells truth in saying there might have 
been goats If there might have been,!9 then Sid might have been wrong So, 
it seems, 1f Pia told the truth, then there must be a possibility to be ignored 
for purposes of what she said So she cannot have spoken of knowledge Nor 
can Max consistently admit she might have 

This worry ıs rooted ın not taking occasion-sensitivity completely 
seriously Several factors are at work, some endemic to occasion-sensitivity, 
some peculiar to the case of knowledge I begin with the endemic This 
should manifest itself as well for occasion-sensitivity ın being blue As ıt may 
be, Pia speaks truth m calling a lake blue the way it reflects the sky on this 
fine day ensures that Sid speaks truth in saying the lake not to be blue 
absence of dye, copper sulphate, etc , ensures that Suppose Sid admits that 
Pia spoke truth a speaking of the lake’s beng blue Then he seems committed to 
this Pia said that the lake 1s blue, what she thus said 1s true From which it 
follows (the idea 1s) that the lake 1s blue, to which he ıs thus committed But 
the truth for him to tell was meant to be that the lake ıs not blue Contra- 
diction has arrived 

It has arrived because occasion-sensitivity 1s allowed only half-sway 
The truth Sid sees Pia to have told is that the lake is blue, on a certam 


19 Hint note the ‘disquotational’ move from ‘Max spoke truth ın saying there might have 
been’ to ‘there might have been’ This will not turn out to be legitimate 
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understanding of its being so that umposed by her occasion Recognizing 
this truth does not commit him to what he would then say in saying the lake 
to be blue For ın so speaking, he would be speaking of its being so on a 
different understanding of what that would be Nor is he committed to the 
lake’s being blue tout court In fact, there 1s no fact to that effect So if we put 
1t to him ‘that the lake ıs blue’, nothing so far compels him to accept that 
Thus far Sid ıs committed to no contradiction 

This points to two senses of ‘say that’, and of relatives using ‘that’ ‘Said 
that p’ (say, that the roses are red) can mean did what would then be say- 
ing that — so saying them to be red on the understanding there would then 
be of their being so Or ıt can mean said what one would now (in the posi- 
tion of the one saying ‘said that’) say ın saying the roses to be red — said 
them to be red on the understanding of their bemg so which that position 
requires It is on the first reading only that Sid, or we, need admit that Pia 
said that the lake 1s blue But it 1s the second only that licenses the move 
from the truth of what she thus said to that which we, or the reporter of 
what she said, would say ın saying the lake to be blue There ıs no route 
here to saddling anyone with contradictory commitments If being blue 1s an 
occasion-sensitive matter, then so far there 1s no problem 

Now for something specific to knowledge If I do not know whether p, 
then I cannot know Sid to know this For if not-p, then Sid does not know 
And for all I know, perhaps not-p This does not mean that Sid does not 
know, or that I am committed, on pain of contradiction, to denying that he 
does (If I know Sid to be reliable, and that he says that p, J may thus know 
at a stroke both that p and that he knows ıt So if I do not know whether p, I 
do not know all of these further things ) Similarly, 1f, from my perspective, it 
might be that p (say, that goats have been flooding in), I cannot know that 
there 1s an occasion on which this does not count as a way things might be 
(I can know there 1s one on which one would not intuitively suppose ıt was a 
way things might be That 1s a different matter ) For all that, there might be 
such an occasion People better informed than me (to take one example) 
might enjoy ıt What Pia sees might make it untrue to say what she then 
would in saying that caprine presence 1s a way things might be To know her 
to enjoy such a position would be to know that those worries which need 
contending with in my position are, in fact, unfounded, at which point they 
cease to be worries that need contending with In allowing that there might 
be such an occasion, though, I do not contradict what 1t 1s currently true for 
me to say as to what might be 

Max speaks truth in saying there might be goats The truth he speaks 1s 
that there might be, on a certain understanding of something’s being what 
might be what one ought to understand by this on this occasion Again, if 


` 
` 
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there 1s occasion-sensitivity, then there are not, ın addition to such facts as to 
what might be when one understands might be m this or that way, further 
facts as to what might be anyway, occasion-insensitively It 1s facts of the first 
kind, and not such supposed further facts, that bear on the truth of know- 
ledge ascriptions, different ones on different ascriptions Where Sid does not 
know, he 1s not to be treated as authoritative, where he does, he 1s That rule 
applies equally in Pia’s situation and in Max’s There 1s no difficulty in the 
idea that some people, engaging with the world in given ways, ought to treat 
Sid as an authority while others, engaged in other ways, ought not — even if 
the latter cannot recognize what the former ought to do 

Max ought not to treat Sid as an authority For he ought to treat goats 
behind the barn as a way things might be If he does so treat it, he will see 
what Pia said as indifferent to a possibility But what Pia’s statement 1s 1n- 
different to 1s what might be on a certain understanding of what might be It need 
not thereby be indifferent to any way thmgs might be, on that under- 
standing of might be which its occasion calls for (Nor 1s that more than Max, 
on his occasion, can recognize consistently ) So ıt need not be understood as 
crediting Sid with any status he might enjoy despite the existence of poss- 
ibiities that he ıs wrong It may be crediting him with a status he can 
only enjoy m having proof he grasps as proof What may vary from one 
occasion to another (from Max’s, say, to Pia’s) 1s what would count as en- 
joying that 

What, if right, would demonstrate occasion-sensitivity 1s this For us, both 
Pia’s occasion and Max’s may be fully ın view We can see all that would 
make things count one way on the one occasion, another on the other — if 
the relevant notions are occasion-sensitive If there 1s not occasion- 
sensitivity, then at most one of these occasions exhibits the facts as they 
really are For there are then only occasion-insensitive facts as to what 
(really) might be, no matter what else passes for that on one occasion or the 
other So either ıt really might be that there are goats behind the barn, or, 
really, that is not a way things might be, punkt So which 1s 1t? What Austin 
and I think ıs that this question has no motivated answer Nothing ın the 
way things are gives the one answer any better credentials than the other as 
an answer to the question what (really) might be If we are right, and if the 
point holds, not just for goats behind the barn, but reasonably systemat- 
ically, then there can be no facts about what might be (or surely not 
enough) if those facts are not occasion-sensitive ones That is always the 
mainspring of occasion-sensitivity I think it 1s easy to confirm in the case at 
hand 

It ıs incumbent on any contextualist view of knowledge to speak, manı- 
festly and demonstrably, of knowledge, and nothing less It must not merely 
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speak of certamty good enough for one or another condition we may be in 

For that reason ıt will not do to speak of higher and lower, or stricter and 
looser, standards for knowing, as if variation 1s merely ın what we let pass for 
knowledge It will not do to allow that there 1s any occasion on which, when 
it comes to who counts as knowing what, there are possibilities to be 
ignored I have just sketched the lnes on which Austin showed how this 
trick ıs to be turned I hope also to have indicated why the trick 1s needed if 
knowledge 1s to fit, as ıt should, Cook Wilson’s core conception 


VI STATUS 


John McDowell has argued compellingly that (what 1s in fact) Cook Wilson’s 
core conception of knowledge had better be right He focuses on what he 
calls sometimes ‘the highest common factor view’, sometimes ‘the hybrid 
conception’ — a view that knowledge 1s decomposable into some condition 
for which we are completely responsible, and some surrounding condi- 
tions for which we are not On the view he opposes, 


knowledge 1s a status one possesses by virtue of an appropriate standing in the space 
of reasons when — this ıs an extra condition, not ensured by one’s standing in the 
space of reasons — the world does one the favour of being so arranged that what one 
takes to be so 1s so 


The upshot ıs that knowledge of the external world cannot be completely 
constituted by standings ın the space of reasons The hybrid view concedes that this 1s 
partly a matter of luck 2° 


He opposes, equally, the idea that knowledge may be anything less than 
seeing, unmistakably, that p 


One’s epistemic standmg on some question cannot intelligibly be constituted, even in 
part, by matters blankly external to how it ıs with one subjectively For how could 
such matters be other than beyond one’s ken? And how could matters beyond one’s 
ken make any difference to one’s epistemic standing? 


When one knows that p, 


The obtaming of the fact 1s precisely not blankly external to [the subject’s] subyec- 
tivity, as 1t would be if the truth about that were exhausted by the highest common 
factor ?! 


Thus on the core pomts McDowell and Cook Wilson are one 


20 ‘Knowledge and the Internal’, ın Meaning, Knowledge, and Realty (Harvard UP, 1998), 


PP 400, 405 
21 ‘Cniteria, Defeasibility, and Knowledge’, in Meaning, Knowledge, and Realty, pp 390, 391 
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McDowell sides with Austin (against Cook Wilson and Prichard) in 
making the scope of knowledge (roughly) what we ordinarily suppose it to 
be On his view, Cook Wilson’s core conception allows one to know, say, 
that there ıs a chair a few feet ın front of one He also joms Austin in 
replacing talk of frames of mind with talk of statuses — ın his case, standings 
in the space of reasons It 1s easy to see how whether someone 1s to be 
accorded a certam status — expert on baseball, elder statesman, athlete — 
may depend on the occasion for, or pomt in, according it (Even I, to my 
surprise, count as an expert on baseball when among those raised on 
cricket ) So one might well see talk of status as a special invitation to Austin’s 
view of the occasion-sensitivity of epistemic notions But that is an invitation 
McDowell dechnes, or at least does nothing to take up That, I suggest, 
engenders problems 

If one declines the invitation, then for any thinker N and anything p one 
might sensinly be said to know, whether N knows that p depends only on 
how N ıs, and how things are, or how N’s environment ıs It depends not at 
all on the circumstances in which to count N as knowing or not Thus it 1s 
ever true to say that V knows that p (at a given time) 1f and only if 1t 1s always 
true to say this And if it 1s ever true or false to say this, then one will 
always say something true or false ın saying it, no matter in what circum- 
stances Similarly for whether N might be wrong as regards p — for whether 
there 1s a possibility for hum to be wrong, or that he 1s These two occasion- 
msensitivities create (at least within the context of the core conception) a 
tension which, so far as J can see, has no well motivated resolution 

Passing the free-range pig farm near Leuchars, I note, with pleasure, the 
happy pigs — one, in particular, his snout poking through the railings 
Eschewing Austin’s view, either I know, tout court, that a pig has poked his 
snout through the rails, or I do not know this, tout court (unless there 1s 
something odd about this case, so that in ıt, as opposed to most, I neither 
clearly know, nor clearly do not — a possibility I rule out by fiat) If there are 
cases where someone knows such things, this case must surely be one I 
may report that I saw a pig poking his snout between the rails, and ıt would 
be wrong to suggest that perhaps I do not know this At least 1t would some- 
times be wrong to suggest that On the counter-Austiman view, it 1s 
sometimes wrong only if it always 1s 

On the other hand, if I do know, then ıt 1s not so that I might, or may, be 
wrong There 1s simply no possibility that Iam wrong For any way for one 
to be wrong about a thing like that, it 1s not true to say that I might (may) be 
wrong in that way For this not to be true to say 1s for this to be something it 
would always be untrue to say So we may factor out ‘true to say” ıt 1s flatly 
not so that I might (may) be wrong ın that way But ıt ıs really hard to see 
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how things could be hike this We must admıt that there are ringers for my 
situation with respect to that pig It 1s not, so far as we know, beyond the 
reach of some future robotics to build robot pigs indistinguishable by sight 
(at my distance) from pigs, and disposed to stick their snouts through 
railings If I were to suppose that such had already been done clandestinely 
(at the local air base) and was being tested on this ‘farm’, I would not have 
exceeded the bounds of sense (at least ın any absolute sense) I would not 
have strayed from the world of possibilities into a world of pure fantasy, 
where teapots talk, and so on So if whatever 1s possible 1s possible full stop, 
on any occasion for saying so, then, ıt seems, we must say that ıt 1s possible 
for me to be facing a robot pig, even if that 1s an outrageous possibility, the 
chances are vanishingly small, and so on Or, if this 1s not so, on this 
particular occasion of my passing that farm, it is hard to see what a properly 
motivated way might be of distinguishing the cases where it 1s so from those 
where it is not (again, within our counter-Austinian framework) 

It ıs this tension, I thmk, that drives some to externalism If I, or you, 
dismiss the possibility of robotic pigs, with regard to my experience near 
Leuchars, then, withm the present framework, that must appear as only 
amounting to saying that it 1s not a possibility to be taken seriously — that we 
need not worry about such thmgs — and not that there really is no such 
possibility at all But in that case my claim to know must stand or fall despite 
the (perhaps negligible) possibility that I am ın a situation with robotic pigs — 
despite the fact that, after all, though the possibility 1s negligible, I might be 
wrong And then, given all that I can actually see to be so, I must, after all, 
rely on favours from the world, even if only negligible ones, for being night 
That 1s just what externalists maintam It 1s just what McDowell (rightly) 
says must not be so But it remains mysterious how we can be entitled to 
deny ıt 

I think this unresolved tension shows up m McDowell himself For 
example, he says this 


We cannot elimmate what the interiorized conception conceives as a quite alien 
factor, the kindness of the world, as a contributor to our coming to occupy epi- 
stemically satisfactory positions in the space of reason When someone enjoys such a 
position, that mvolves, if you hke, a stroke of good fortune, a kindness from the 
world Whether we like it or not, we have to rely on favours from the world not just 
that it present us with appearances but that on occasion it actually ıs what it 
appears to be But that the world does someone the necessary favour, on a given 
occasion, of being the way ıt appears to be 1s not extra to the person’s standing in the 
space of reasons Once she has achieved such a standing, she needs no extra help 
from the world to count as knowing 2? 


22 ‘Knowledge and the Internal’, pp 405-6 
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The favour the world must do me 1f, as I find myself at time £ I am to know 
that p, 1s that ‘tt actually is what it appears to be’ — that p actually 1s so, 
rather than (for me, then, undetectably) merely appearing to be so But, the 
1dea 1s, once that favour 1s done, that ıt has been may be part of my standing 
in the space of reasons part, that is, of what it 1s for me to know that p In 
which case, my enjoying the standing means that I need no favours 

The human intellect and senses are, to be sure, mherently fallible, though 
hardly inveterately so As Austin reminds us (‘Other Minds’, p 98), ‘a 
“theory of knowledge” which denies this liability’ ends up ‘denying the exist- 
ence of “knowledge”’ But though there 1s this inherent lability, there 1s no 
room, I suggest, for the sort of favour McDowell here envisages I face a pig, 
just on the other side of the railing from me What I see (whether I realize 
this or not) 1s a pig before me IfI take in (register, am aware of) my doing 
that, then I have that — that I see a pig before me — as my reason for taking 
there to be a pig before me, in which case I have proof, in the strictest sense 
of proof, that there 1s one before me To take this in — to register ıt, and not 
merely, say, to surmise ıt — I must have a suitable ability I must be able to 
tell when I see a pig before me IfI have such an ability, then one favour I do 
not need from the world 1s that things ‘be what they appear’ My ability 1s 
precisely one to tell how (in the relevant respect) thmgs are If I lack such an 
ability, then I cannot be said to know there ıs a pig before me — ın the 
crucial instance, to register, rather than surmise In that case, favours from 
the world cannot help me So there 1s no room for McDowell’s envisaged 
favours True, any such human ability 1s an ability at all (alternatively, one 
someone has) only m an hospitable environment I know a pig when I see 
one, but I could not claim this were my environment ın fact rife with 
peccaries, and were peccaries indistinguishable (to a non-expert) from pigs 
So I may, if so mchned, thank the world for providing an hospitable en- 
vironment But that ıs far from owing ıt thanks for things’ being, on this 
particular occasion, ‘what they appear’ 

McDowell’s picture thus makes room for a possibility that should not be 
there I owe thanks to the world, m the mdicated way, only if there 1s a 
possibility that things are not ‘as they appear’ That ıt makes this room 1s 
unsurprising, since it leaves out Austin’s contribution occasion-sensitivity 
Without that, things may always fail to be what they appear For they may 
so fail if there may be a mnger pig (a peccary) before me But, without 
Austin, there may be, full stop, if ıt ıs ever true to say there might And 
surely sometimes (in philosophy, for example), ıt would be true to say this 
Nothing ın nature makes ıt strictly impossible for a peccary ringer pig to be 
before me Sometimes that fact can be expressed by saying that it 1s possible 
for me to be seeing such a ringer So, without Austin, it 1s always true to say 
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this So (with the pig plainly before me) I might be seeing a peccary, full 
stop But then I cannot know myself to see a pig before me That result 
makes Austin’s revolution obligatory 

McDowell speaks of cases of knowledge as our ‘taking in the layout of 
reality’, of our being directly receptive to this Without Austin, this can 
seem, and has seemed to some, to be positing some sort of supernatural 
capacity Whereas 1f we accept Austin’s transformation of Cook Wilson, it 1s 
nothing of the sort It ıs sımply our standing towards the way things ın fact 
are — the actual layout of reality — ın some of the ordinary, familiar ways in 
which we sometimes do stand to that It may be seeing the pig before you, 
or being familiar with where the sheep are kept, ın the very mundane ways 
we do these things — by looking, by having spent some time (alert and 
awake) on the farm Such perfectly mundane things may just count as taking 
in the layout of reality — on the one side, the layout, on the other the looking 
at 1t But — Austin’s pomt — they may so count only on condition that some- 
tumes they would not I look at the pig, and now, depending on the occasion, 
or the purposes, for saying what I did, I may sometimes count as having 
seen a pig to be there, and sometimes not What varies here 1s not the way 
the world 1s, but something hke the pomt of crediting me with such a thing, 
or refusing to Our ordinary accomplishments, of an ‘inherently fallible’ 
sort, may be just what it 1s hke to take ın the layout of reality There is 
nothing supernatural about them They will do for taking this ın, only 
because whether one has taken it ın or not 1s an occasion-sensitive matter 25 


Northwestern Unwersity, Illnors 


23 Special thanks to Mike Martin for trenchant criticism of an earher draft 
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CONTEXTUALISM, HAWTHORNE’S INVARIANTISM 
AND THIRD-PERSON CASES 


By ANTHONY BRUECKNER 


Keith DeRose discusses ‘third-person cases’, which appear to raise problems for John Hawthorne’s 
invanantst approach to knowledge-attrbutions I argue that there ıs a prima facie problem for n- 
variantism stemming from third-person cases that ıs even worse than DeRose’s Then I show that in 
the end, contrary to appearances, third-person cases do not threaten invariantesm 


In ‘The Ordmary Language Basis for Contextualism and the New Invariantism’ 
(The Philosophical Quarterly, 55 (2005), this issue, pp 172-98 above), Keith DeRose 
criticizes what he calls ‘subyect-sensitive invariantism’ (SSI), the form of invariantism 
put forward by John Hawthorne ! Take the attributor factors upon which context- 
ualism focuses (speaker’s attention, interests, saliencies, stakes, worries) Such factors 
that attach to the subject of knowledge-attributions, not the attributor, bear upon the 
truth of such attributions, according to SSI Thus, on SSI, the truth of a knowledge- 
attributing sentence depends upon both the usual subject factors (the subyect’s 
beliefs, evidence, reliability, the truth/falsity of the proposition that 1s the object of 
knowledge), and the ‘new’ subject factors (shifted from speaker to subject) 

I will discuss DeRose’s criticisms of SSI that involve third-person cases In one such 
case, Thelma 1s being interrogated by the police regarding John’s murder alibi Was 
he ın his office at the tıme of the murder ın the park? Thelma’s evidence for p (ie, 
John was in Ins office) 1s this she saw his hat hanging ın the hall, and she heard a re- 
lable co-worker say ‘John 1s in his office now’ Given Thelma’s high stakes context 
(and given, as Hawthorne would emphasize, the salience to Thelma of the possibility 
that John was faking an alibi), we have 


1 Thelma does not know p 


According to SSI, there are no contextual shifts m truth-conditions for knowledge- 
attributing sentences, so assuming that (1) is true, 1t 1s true ‘at all contexts’ (supposing 
that we build a time into the sentence) 


t J Hawthorne, Knowledge and Lotteries (Oxford UP, 2004) 
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The police ask Thelma whether Louise knows p Thelma realizes that when 
Louise said to her co-worker ‘I know where John 1s now he’s in his office’, Louise 
was in an ordinary, low stakes context where the possibility of a faked murder 
alibi was not even close to beng salient Thelma also reahzes that Louise’s evidence 
for p was exactly the same as her own According to SSI, what 1s true in this case 1s 


2 Louise knows p 


Thus according to SSI, if Thelma were to speak the context-invariant truth regard- 
ing her and Louise, she should say 


3 Idon’t know p but Louise does 


But such a statement would flout our ordinary linguistic practices governing ‘know’ 
What Thelma will say, stead, 1s 


4 Neither of us knows p 


Thus we have evidence from ordinary language which, according to DeRose, 
decisively favours contextualism over Hawthorne’s invariantism 

DeRose considers a projectivist response that Hawthorne would make (given 
various things he says in the book, eg, pp 162-8) The reason why Thelma will say 
(4), which is false on SSI, rather than (3), which is true on SSI, is that we have a 
natural tendency to project our ignorance onto others 

To undercut this response, DeRose constructs a variant on our case Now we 
imagine that Thelma has her old evidence plus a glimpse of John through his office 
window Even though Thelma’s context 1s still the high stakes police context, we 
have 


5 Thelma knows p 


This 1s because she meets the high standards of the context she can fairly reject the 
salient alibi-faking possibilty Thelma realizes that Louise 1s, as before, in a low 
stakes context and that she has just the old evidence, which does not contain a 
glimpse of John in his office In this case, we will find Thelma saying 


6  Iknow p but Louise doesn’t 


So we do not find Thelma projecting her knowledge onto Louise, says DeRose So 
Hawthorne’s projectivist strategy fails to generalize 

However, Hawthorne could explain Thelma’s failure to project by pomting to 
Thelma’s awareness of the difference between Aer evidence and Louise’s, which lacks 
the glmpsing So the projectivist strategy remains a reasonable though rather 
unattractive option for Hawthorne 

It seems that we can construct a decisive refutation of Hawthorne’s SSI by 
employing some of the ideas that emerge from consideration of third-person cases 
DeRose’s Thelma objection assumes that Thelma can come to know what SSI 
claims to be the truth about Louise, namely (2), that Louise knows p This generates 
an apparent problem for SSI that goes beyond DeRose’s objection from ordinary 
language Hawthorne endorses what he calls ‘single premise closure’ 
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SPC If S knows that p and competently deduces q from p while retaming his know- 
ledge that p, then S knows that q 


Suppose that Thelma knows (2) — she knows that Louise knows p Suppose that 
Thelma then deduces p from the known proposition that Louise knows p, by the 
factivity of knowledge Then by SPC, Thelma knows p But by hypothesis, Thelma 
does not know p — this was our assumption (1) Contradiction ? 

So SSI appears to be refuted by a certain feature of third-person cases that both 
DeRose and Stewart Cohen (in his airport case) use against mvariantists3 In 
Cohen’s airport case, he tries to stick the invariantist with endorsing the correctness 
of people ın a high standards context saying “That guy knows that the plane stops m 
Chicago, but we don’t — we need to check further because of what’s at stake for us’ 
The guy in question has been seen checking an airline timetable and 1s known to be 
indifferent about whether the plane stops m Chicago The observers are worried 
about the possibility of an error ın the timetable, because it 1s very important to 
them that the plane indeed stops ın Chicago DeRose and Cohen claim that on 
invariantism, m such third-person cases the subjects in a high standards context (the 
observers) do not know p but can become aware of a different subject ın a low 
standards context (the unworried timetable checker) who does know p This gives 
rise to the seeming refutation of SSI just given, and it also gives rise to De Rose’s 
clam that on SSI, what Thelma ought to say 1s the wacky (3) rather than the 
sensible (4) 

But something fishy 1s going on here In my seeming refutation of SSI, we had 
Thelma deducing p and by SPC coming to know p upon consideration of Louise’s 
situation However, 1f Thelma did do this, then her epistemic situation would shift 
from what the invariantist initially assumed ıt to be Pror to Thelma’s consideration 
of Louise and Thelma’s subsequent deduction of p, we assumed, all that Thelma had 
going for her regarding p was her paltry old evidence This evidence did not meet 
the high standards of her context, and that’s the reason why the invariantist held 
that Thelma did not know p, our (1) 

But once we have Thelma considering Louise and somehow becoming aware 
that what’s true of Louise 1s that she knows p, then all bets are off Why should the 
invariantist now have to mamtain inconsistently that Thelma shll does not know p, 
in the hght of her new mformation that Louse knows p? To put the pomt in a 
different way suppose that at 4, Thelma does not know p, according to SSI At h, 
Hawthorne comes along and explains his approach to knowledge to Thelma He 
tells her that on his theory, her frend Louise does know p (given her low stakes 
context and, presumably, given the éruth of p) If Thelma on this basis comes to know 
that Louise knows p, then upon deducing p, Thelma comes to know p at i, though 
she hadn’t known p earher at 4 No contradiction for SSI, and no pressure for 
Thelma to say at & that she does not know p, though Louise does To put the point in 


2 For reasons I do not understand, Hawthorne does not take this to be even a prima facie 
problem See Knowledge and Lotteries, pp 159-60 

3 See Cohen, ‘Contextualism, Skepticism, and the Structure of Reasons’, Philosophical Per- 
spectives, 13 (1999), pp 57-89 
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yet another way from the SSI epistemologist’s God’s-eye view of the cases of 
Thelma and Louise, what’s true to say at the outset 1s that Thelma does not know p 
and yet Louise does, even given their sameness of epistemic position But when the 
SSI epistemologist descends and injects himself right mto Thelma’s case and points 
out to her that on his theory, Louise does know p, he thereby enables Thelma to 
come now to know p as well 

Regarding Cohen’s airport case, if the observers can come to know that the 
unworried timetable checker indeed knows that the plane will stop in Chicago, then 
they will also come to know this fact about the plane (given SPC) At this point, it 
will not be appropriate, on SSI, for them to say “That guy knows that the plane will 
stop in Chicago, but we don’t ~ we need to check further because of what’s at stake 
for us’ 

So i the end, third-person cases pose no problem for SSI, and contextualism 
gains no advantage over invaniantism from consideration of such cases 
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According to contextualism, the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions depend on features of the 
attrbutor’s context Contextualsts take ther new to be supported by cases in which the intuitive 
correctness of knowledge attributions depends on the attrbutor’s context Wilhamson offers a complex 
ınvanantıst account of such cases which appeals to two elements, psychological bias and a failure of 
luminosity He provides independent reasons for thinking that contextualst cases are characterized by 
psychological bias and a farlure of luminosity, and argues that some of our intuitions about the cases 
are explamed by the former factor and some by the latter I argue that psychological bias ts the more 
fundamental of these elements I show how, by itself, psychological bias can explain all the mntuitions 
concerning contextualst cases Further, t gwes the best account of why contextualst cases are 
charactenzed by a faure of lummosity 


I INTRODUCTION 


According to contextualism, the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions depend 
on features of the attributor’s context Contextualists take their view to be supported 
by cases ın which the mtuttive correctness of knowledge attributions depends on the 
attributor’s context Since mvariantists reject contextualism, they need to provide an 
alternative explanation of contextualist cases Here, I examine Wilhamson’s recent 
invariantist account of such cases ! 

Consider a first-person version of the standard airport case Two individuals, Lo 
and Hi, both truly believe that the New York flight stops ın Chicago on the basis of 
ther ttinerary, neither has positive reason to doubt the itinerary In Lo’s context it 1s 
not important whether the flight stops in Chicago, and no one has raised error poss- 
ibilities In Hrs context it 1s very important that the flight stops in Chicago, and the 
possibility that the itinerary ıs wrong has been raised Plausibly, Lo, but not Hi, will 
self-attribute knowledge that the flight stops ın Chicago, further, Lo’s self-attribution 
and Hrs failure to self-attnbute seem appropriate (call this ‘the attribution ntur- 
tion’) In addition, ıt seems that Hi will deny that she knows that the flight stops ın 
Chicago and her denial of knowledge seems appropriate (‘the demal intuition’) 
Further, it seems appropriate for Lo, but not Hi, to use the proposition that the 
fhght stops ın Chicago ın practical reasoning (‘the practical reasonmg intuition’) 


1 T Wilhamson, ‘Contextualism, Subject-Sensitive Invariantism and Knowledge of Know- 
ledge’, hereafter CKK, The Philosophical Quarterly, 55 (2005), this issue, pp 213-35 above 
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A contextualist would explain these intuitions by arguing that Lo’s self-attnbution 
of knowledge 1s true, whereas if Hi were to self-attribute knowledge, her attribu- 
tion would be false By contrast, Wilhamson endorses a classic invariantist view on 
which neither the umportance of the issue nor the sahence of error in either the 
subject’s or attributor’s context affects the truth-value of knowledge attributions On 
his non-sceptical classic invariantist view, ıt 1s true for both Lo and Hı to say ‘I know 
that the New York flight stops in Chicago’ As a result he needs to explain the 
various intuitions about the case It may seem especially hard for Wilhamson to 
explain the practical reasoning mtuition, given that he endorses (CKK, p 231) the 
following principle which links knowledge attributions and practical reasonmg 


KPR: One knows p ffp is an appropriate premise for one’s practical reasoning ? 


Gaven that both Lo and Hi can truly self-ascribe knowledge that the New York flight 
stops in Chicago, by KPR: it 1s appropriate for both to use that proposition in prac- 
tical reasoning Why, then, does it seem appropriate for Lo, but not Hi, to use the 
proposition that the flight stops ın Chicago i practical reasoning (pp 230-3)? 

Williamson appeals to luminosity considerations to explain away the attribution 
mtuition and the practical reasoning intuition He argues that ın the airport case, 
although both Lo and Hı know that the New York flight stops m Chicago, they do 
not know that they do, 1e, the case 1s a counter-example to luminosity, where a 
condition ¢ 1s luminous iff ‘for every case a, if in a ¢ obtains, then in o one 1s m 
a position to know that ¢ obtains’ 3 According to the knowledge rule for assertion, or KR 
for short, one 1s warranted in asserting $ only if one knows that p (KL, ch 11, CKK, 
p 233) Given that Hi does not know that she knows that the New York flight stops 
in Chicago, she 1s not warranted ın asserting ‘I know that the New York flight 
stops ın Chicago’ So it seems appropriate for Hı to fail to self-attribute knowledge 
Williamson combines his clam that Hi lacks second-order knowledge with a prin- 
ciple concerning practical reasoning additional to KPRi to explain the practical 
reasoning intuition Since both Lo and Hi know that the New York flight stops ın 
Chicago, in the sense of KPR1, it 1s appropriate for them to use that proposition 
im practical reasonmg However, Wilhamson argues that there is an additonal 
principle concerning practical reasoning which applies asymmetrically to Lo and Hi 
According to this principle, call ıt KPRg, if the stakes are high, a subject who knows 
that p 1s blameworthy for using p ın practical reasoning if she does not know that it’s 
appropriate for her to so use ıt, 1e, 1f she doesn’t know that she knows that p 
However, if the stakes are low, a subject who knows that but does not know that 
she does 1s not blameworthy for usmg p ın practical reasoning By KPRa, ıt 1s 
appropriate for Lo, but not Hi, to use the proposition that the New York flight stops 
in Chicago ın practical reasoning (pp 230~3) 


2 Williamson labels this prmeiple KPR* ıt 1s a simpler version of a contextualized principle 
linking knowledge and practical reasoning which contextualists may endorse which he labels 
KPR, ‘A first-person present-tense ascription of “know” with respect to a proposition 1s true in 
a context iff that proposition 1s an appropriate premise for practical reasoning ın that context’ 
(CKK, p 227) 

3 Wihamson, Knowledge and its Limits, hereafter KL (Oxford UP, 2000), p 95 
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The fact that Hı does not know that she knows that the New York flight stops in 
Chicago does not warrant Hr’s denial of knowledge ‘I do not know that the New 
York flight stops ın Chicago’ ıt would only warrant refrainmg from claiming such 
knowledge Wulamson instead explains the denial mtuition by appeal to the idea 
that our judgements about knowledge are subject to a certain systematic error, or 
‘psychological bias’, namely, that the salience of error leads us to overestimate the 
objective likelihood of error, and so falsely judge that subjects lack knowledge 
(pp 234-5) * 

In particular, when considering Hrs position, the salience of error leads us 
and Hi to overestimate the probability of error, and falsely judge that Hı does not 
know that the New York flight stops ın Chicago As a result, Hrs demal ‘I do 
not know that the New York fight stops ın Chicago’ seems appropriate to Hı and 
to us 

How should we understand the two parts of Willamson’s view? One possibility 1s 
that there are separate reasons to think that the airport case exemplifies psycho- 
logical bias and a failure of lummosity An alternative possibility 1s that psychological 
bias and the failure of luminosity are not independent, but that, rather, one element 
explains the other If, as a result of psychological bias, a subyect falsely believes that 
she does not know that p, then on pain of having obviously contradictory beliefs, she 
would not believe that she does know that p, and so, assuming knowledge entails 
belief, would not know that she knows that p, or have any higher level of knowledge 
that she knows that p So psychological bias could affect whether one’s knowledge 1s 
luminous I will explore this possible understanding of Williamson’s view by examin- 
mg two objections to the idea that lummosity 1s central to the explanation of the 
attribution and practical reasonmg intuitions 


II LUMINOSITY AND BELIEF 


A first reason for doubting the centrality of lummosity ıs the thought that the real 
explanation of the attribution and practical reasoning intuitions 1s not whether Hı 
knows that she knows the target proposition, but rather whether we and Hi believe 
that she knows that she knows the target For instance, Wilhamson holds that if the 
stakes are high, a subject 1s blameworthy for using p ın practical reasoning if 
she knows that p but doesn’t know that she knows that Even given this principle, 
the fact that Hi does not know that she knows the target would not explain our 
Judgement that it ıs appropriate for Hi to use the target ın practical reasoning, 
unless it causes us to beleve that Hı does not know that she knows the target A 
sumilar pomt holds for the attribution tuition Even given KR, the fact that Hi 
does not know that she knows the target would not explain our judgement that ıt 1s 
mappropriate for Hi to self-attmbute knowledge of the target, unless ıt causes us to 
beheve that Hi does not know that she knows the target In general, it 1s not Lo’s 
and Hrs epistemic positions per se which explain the attribution and practical reason- 
ing mtuitions, but our beliefs about their epistemic positions 


4 See also] Hawthorne, Knowledge and Lotteres (Oxford UP, 2004), p 164 
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Further, ın the case of the attribution intuition, the beliefs which do the explana- 
tory work cannot fully reflect the epistemic facts On Wilhamson’s view, both Lo 
and Hı know the target proposition but neither knows that she does If we truly 
believe that Hi lacks second-order knowledge of the target, then appeal to KR may 
explain why Hrs failure to self-attribute knowledge seems appropriate But if we and 
Lo truly beleve that she does not know that she knows the target, then by our 
and her lights, ın the sense of KR her self-attribution of knowledge 1s inappropriate 
A defender of KR can accept that it’s not always a great crime to break that rule, 
eg , in casual conversation (KZ, p 258) Nevertheless, if by our and Lo’s lights, Lo’s 
self-attribution of knowledge breaks KR, then by our and Lo’s lights, it 1s incorrect, 
even if that’s no great crime So to explam why it seems correct to us and Lo for Lo 
to self-attribute knowledge, Williamson must suppose that neither we nor Lo realize 
that Lo lacks second-order knowledge of the target Further, Williamson must 
suppose that we and Lo falsely believe that Lo knows that she knows the target For, 
if we and Lo have no opmion on the matter, then we and Lo must accept that for all 
we and Lo know, Lo may be breaking KR ın self-attributing knowledge But then 
it’s hard to explain why it seems unambiguously appropriate to us and to Lo for Lo 
to self-attribute knowledge So ın order to explain the attribution mtuition, Wall- 
lamson needs to suppose that we and Lo make a mistake about Lo’s epistemic 
position, a mistake which requires explanation, say by appeal to some kind of 
psychological bras 

It seems, then, that judgements about Lo’s and Hrs epistemic positions are not 
only mvolved ın explaming the denial intuition but also the attribution and practical 
reasoning intuitions What explains the latter mtuitions is not the subjects’ lack of 
second-order knowledge per se but rather our and their beliefs about whether they 
possess second-order knowledge In the case of the attribution intuition, the belief 
concerning Lo’s epistemic position 1s false, so psychological bias may be involved ın 
explaining the attribution mtuition 


IU LUMINOSITY AND CONTEXTUALIST CASES 


In this section, I set aside the worry of the last section, and instead consider a second 
worry about luminosity, namely, that ın some contextualist cases, the subject may 
know the target and know that she does I leave for later consideration the position 
for which I will finally argue, that psychological bias provides reason to think that in 
contextualist cases, Hi lacks second-order knowledge of the target 

Williamson suggests that in contextualist examples, the subject knows without 
knowing that she does, smce these examples are ‘ones in which the subject counts as 
knowing by ordinary standards, but not by very much For the anti-sceptical insens- 
itive invariantist, these are cases close to the boundary between knowledge and 
ignorance, Just on the knowledge side’ But, Wilhamson says, ‘the ant-luminosity 
argument predicts that one will know without being ın a position to know that one 
knows in exactly such cases’ (CKK, p 232) Even 1f what Williamson says 1s true of 
actual contextualist cases, ıt 1s not obviously true of all possible contextualist cases 
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There seems no reason why a contextualist couldn’t use a case of knowledge that 1s 
clearly well above ordmary standards for counting as knowledge As long as the 
stakes are high enough ın the high standards context, then ıt will still seem plausible 
that the subject lacks knowledge in the high context But if the contextualist uses 
such a case, Wilhamson’s anti-luminosity argument provides no reason for thmking 
that the subject knows without knowing that she knows 

For instance, suppose that Lo truly believes that the seaweed ın front of her 1s 
correctly classified as of type F, on the basis of the testimony of an accompanying 
expert She has no reason to doubt the expert’s competence and the expert 1s 1n fact 
rehable Such a case 1s well above the ordinary standards for knowledge So on a 
non-sceptical invariantist view, Lo knows that the seaweed 1s of type F and knows 
that she knows this Since in Lo’s context, the stakes are low and no doubts have 
been raised, ıt seems correct for her to say ‘I know that the seaweed 1s of type F’ and 
to use the relevant proposition in practical reasonmg Hı 1s in the same epistemic 
position as Lo, she truly believes that the seaweed in front of her ıs correctly 
classified as of type F on the basis of the testimony of an accompanying expert, 
where she has no reason to doubt the expert’s competence and the expert 1s ın fact 
rehable However, given the prevailing marine conditions, seaweed F could rapidly 
come to dominate the local seaweed population, leading to loss of the marine 
diversity for which the area 1s internationally renowned The only way to prevent 
this loss would be a hugely expensive clean-up programme which would require 
closure of nearby tourist resorts Further, m Hrs context, various error possibilities 
have been raised, such as the possibility that the expert 1s mistaken (‘Experts do 
sometimes make mistakes’) In such a high stakes context, 1t seems mappropriate for 
Hi to say ‘I know that the seaweed 1s of type F’ or to rely on the proposition that 
the seaweed 1s of type F in practical reasoning, say, in deciding whether to close the 
local resort Instead, ıt seems that Hi should make further checks by asking one or 
more other experts for their opimion Further, if the issue 1s raised, say, by a local 
reporter, ıt seems appropriate for Hi to say “We don’t yet know if the seaweed 1s 
category F, although one expert has indicated that she thinks that ıt 1s, further expert 
testmony 1s being sought’ 

It seems, then, that Wilhamson needs to extend his analysis to deal with con- 
textualist cases in which the subject comfortably exceeds the ordinary standards for 
knowing the target proposition Williamson suggests that he can do so by treating 
such cases as ones in which the subject knows the target and knows that she does, 
but lacks some higher level of knowledge (CKK, p 234) For instance, suppose that 
the subject knows that p, knows that she knows that p, but does not know that she 
knows that she knows that p Williamson may say that given how high the stakes are 
m the high context, the subject may be blameworthy for relying on p ın practical 
reasoning if she doesn’t know that she knows that it’s appropriate to rely on p in 
practical reasoning, in other words if she doesn’t know that she knows that she 
knows that p> Similarly, when the stakes are high, one may be blameworthy for 


5* af the stakes are high enough, prudent human agents will engage ım third-order 
reasoning about whether to trust their second-order reasoning about whether to trust their 


first-order reasoning’ (CKK, p 233) 
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asserting f 1f one does not know that one has warrant to assert p If that is nght, then 
Hi ıs blameworthy for asserting ‘I know that p’ if she does not know that she knows 
that she knows that p Although Williamson may appeal to higher levels of 
knowledge to explain the attmbution and practical reasoning tuitions, ıt 1s less clear 
how he can explain the denial intuition Wilhamson originally explamed the demal 
intuition by arguing that when we and Hı herself consider Hi’s position, psycho- 
logical bias leads us and Hi to judge that Hı does not know the target proposition 

This explanation ıs umplausible when applied to a contextualist case m which both 
Lo and Hi know the target proposition and know that they do For, given that 
knowledge entails behef, the assumption that Hı knows that she knows the target 
entails that she believes that she knows it But Hi would have straightforwardly 
meconsistent beliefs if she believes that she knows the target and believes that she 
does not know the target 


IV PSYCHOLOGICAL BIAS ALONE 


In the light of the problems raised ın the last two sections, we may try to explain 
away all the intuitions using psychological bias alone Since we’re considermg non- 
sceptical classic invaniantism, we'll assume that both Lo and Hi know the target 
proposition p But for now, we’ll leave ıt open whether they know that they know 
that p Suppose that psychological bias operates so that when we, or Hi, consider 
Hy’s position, the high stakes and salience of error lead us and Hi to judge that Hi 
does not know the target, but when we and Lo consider Lo’s position, the low stakes 
and lack of salient error lead us and Lo to judge that Lo knows the target If we and 
Lo judge that Lo knows the target, then this explains why ıt would seem m- 
appropriate for Lo to deny that she knows the target Further, we can explain why it 
seems appropriate for Lo to use the target in practical reasoning by combmung the 
judgement that Lo knows the target with KPR1 one knows p iff 1s an appropriate 
premise for one’s practical reasoning As we saw earlier, given KR, it seems 
appropriate to us and Lo for Lo to self-ascribe knowledge only if she and we believe 
that she knows that she knows the target So explaining the tuitions concerning Lo 
requires two assumptions (1) that we and Lo believe that she knows the target, and 
(2) that we and Lo believe that she knows that she knows the target 

Now consider Hı If psychological bias operates so that we and Hi judge that Hi 
does not know the target, then this explains why Hr’s denial of knowledge seems 
appropriate to us and Hı We can explam why ıt seems mappropriate for Hi to use 
the target as a premise m practical reasoning by combming our, and Hrs, 
Judgement that Hı does not know the target with KPR: one knows p iff p 1s an 
appropriate premise for one’s practical reasoning By KR, an assertion by Hi that 
she knows the target would be warranted only 1f Hı knows that she knows the target 
Since psychological bias leads us and Hı to judge that she does not know the 
target, we and she judge that she does not know that she knows the target, and thus 
that she does not meet the condition for bemg warranted in asserting that she 
knows the target The explanation of the intuitions concerning Hi requires just one 
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assumption (1) that we and Hi believe that she does not know the target, and in 
virtue of this belief, we and Hi further believe that she does not know that she knows 
the target 

It ıs umportant that psychological bias can deal both with cases in which, by 
ordinary standards, the subject counts as only just knowing the target and with cases 
in which the subject counts as comfortably knowing the target First, consider a case 
in which the subject only just counts as knowing the target and so does not know 
that she knows the target Such a case 1s perfectly compatible with the explanation 
offered by psychological bias of the intuitions concerning Lo The suggested ex- 
planation requires the assumptions that (1) we and Lo believe that she knows the 
target, and (2) we and Lo believe that she knows that she knows the target These 
assumptions are compatible with the hypothesis that Lo knows the target but does 
not know that she does (although the belief that Lo knows that she knows the target 
turns out to be false) Further, a case ın which Hi knows the target but does not 
know that she does 1s compatible with the assumption used to explain the intuitions 
concerning Hi, namely, (1) that we and Hi believe that she does not know the target 
and so we and Hi believe that she does not know that she knows the target (Here 
the first belief, that Hı does not know the target, is false ) 

Now consider a contextualist case which does not involve a borderline case of 
knowledge by ordinary standards According to non-sceptical classic invariantism, 1n 
such a case, Lo knows the target proposition and knows that she does This second 
lund of contextualist case 1s consistent with the assumptions used to explain the 
tutions about Lo, namely, that (1) we and Lo believe that she knows the target, 
and (2) we and Lo believe that she knows that she knows the target (In this second 
kind of case, both of the beliefs about Lo are true ) However, now consider Hi m a 
case in which she and Lo count as clearly exceeding the ordinary standards for 
knowing the target In such a case Lo knows the target and knows that she does 
According to the suggested explanation of the data concerning Hi, psychological 
bias operates so that we and Hi believe that she does not know the target Given that 
knowledge entails belief, 1f Hi were to know that she knows the target, she would 
believe that she knows the target But Hi would have obviously inconsistent beliefs if 
she beheves that she does know the target and believes that she does not To avoid 
this, ıt seems that a defender of the psychological bias account should hold that even 
1n a case 1n which Hi counts as clearly exceeding ordinary standards for knowing the 
target, Hı does not know that she knows the target So it turns out that in such a 
non-borderline case of knowledge, there is a difference in the epistemic positions of 
Lo and Hi Hı does not know that she knows the target, but Lo does know that she 
knows the target (Of course, to admit this difference in the epistemic positions of Lo 
and Hi ıs not to accept contextualism The defender of psychological bias 1s forced 
to deny that Hi knows that she knows the target because, via psychological bias, Hi 
believes that she does not know it, and so cannot consistently believe that she knows 
it But that one can fail to have knowledge by failing to believe 1s something that an 
mvariantist can accept ) 

We have seen that even if Hi 1s in a non-borderline case, psychological bias has 
the effect that Hi does not know that she knows the target This provides us with a 
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new way to interpret Wilhamson’s original account of the contextuahst mtuitions 
Williamson originally offered grounds mdependent of psychological bias for 
supposing that contextualist cases are counter-examples to luminosity ın particular, 
he argued that standard contextualist cases mvolve subjects who only just count as 
knowing the target by ordinary standards However, we have now seen that Will- 
1amson need not provide such independent grounds for supposing that contextualist 
cases are counter-examples to lummosity For whenever psychological bias operates 
so that we and Hı judge that Hı does not know the target, then on pain of having 
obviously contradictory beliefs, Hı does not beheve that she does know the target, 
and so does not know that she knows the target, nor has knowledge at any higher 
order that she knows the target Further, if Hı believes that she does not know the 
target, then on pain of having obviously contradictory beliefs, she does not believe 
that she knows that she knows the target, nor believe that she has knowledge at any 
higher order that she knows the target 

Although psychological bias has the consequence that Hi lacks second-order 
knowledge of the target, so far this failure of luminosity 1s not doing any explanatory 
work and seems to be merely a consequence of the factor which 1s domg the 
explanatory work, namely, psychological bias However, ıt turns out that even on 
the psychological bias account, the failure of luminosity carries out independent 
explanatory work We have seen that psychological bias in conjunction with KPRi 
can explain why it seems correct for Lo to use the target in practical reasoning, and 
why ıt seems incorrect for Hı to do so However, without further addition, this 
account leaves the latter intuition as misguided On the mnvanantist view being 
considered, Hı does know the target and our belief that she does not 1s incorrect By 
KPR1, one knows p 1ff p 1s an appropriate premise for one’s practical reasoning 
So if KPR: were the only norm governing practical reasoning, 1t would be the case 
that Hi should use the target ın practical reasoning despite our mmtuition that she 
should not 

Wilhamson avoids this unfortunate result by arguing that Hi does not know that 
she knows the target, and exploiting KPRe if stakes are high, a subject is blame- 
worthy for using a proposition in practical reasoning if she knows it but does not 
know that she does An account of the cases which treats psychological bias as 
fundamental could incorporate this extra element On this view, psychological bias 
would explain why it seems correct for Hi to deny knowledge, and mcorrect for Hi 
to self-attribute knowledge or use the target ın practical reasoning As we have seen, 
psychological bias has the further consequence that Hi lacks second-order 
knowledge of the target Combining this lack of second-order knowledge with KPR2 
has the result that our mtuition that Hi should not use the target m practical 
reasoning 1s correct On this extended account, the failure of luminosity does play an 
explanatory role in addition to psychological bias, however, the failure of luminosity 
1s itself a consequence of psychological bias So the account treats psychological bias 
as fundamental, and need not provide any grounds mdependent of psychological 
bias for thinking that contextuahst cases exemplify a failure of luminosity 
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V CONCLUSION 


Wuhamson suggested that an invanantist could explain away the mtuitions in 
contextualist cases by appeal to two independently grounded factors, a failure of 
luminosity and psychological bias the former explains the attribution and practical 
reasoning mtuitions, whereas the latter explains the denial mtuition However, I 
have suggested an account in which psychological bias 1s fundamental I have 
argued that judgements about Lo’s and Hrs epistemic positions are crucial to 
explamıng the attribution and practical reasoning intuitions (§IJ) Further, ın some 
cases, the beliefs crucial to explaining why Lo’s self-attribution of knowledge seems 
appropriate are mistaken psychological bias offers a potential account of this 
mustaken judgement (§II) Last, we have seen that psychological bias ın conjunction 
with KR and KPR: can explam all of the mtuitions about contextualist cases (§IV) 

Psychological bias has the mteresting consequence that whether or not Hrs 
knowledge of the target counts as a borderline case by ordinary standards, Hı does 
not know that she knows the target Combined with KPRa, this failure of luminosity 
can be used to provide an account of why we're correct in thinking that Hi should 
not use the target as a premise m practical reasoning Despite this, psychological 
bias ıs more fundamental It explains the attribution, practical reasoning and denial 
intuitions without appeal to a separate failure of luminosity Further, ıt provides the 
best explanation of why Hi does not know that she knows the target ê 


Unwersity of Bristol 


6 Thanks to the Leverhulme Trust for a Philip Leverhulme Prize, and to Duncan Pritchard 
and Finn Spicer for useful discussion and comments 
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By Tim BLACK 


Jessica Brown contends that Keith DeRose’s latest argument for contextualism fails to rule out 
contextualsm’s chef nval, namely, classe invarcantism Still, even if thew position has not been 
ruled out, classic mvanantists must offer considerations in favour of thar position of they are to show 
that it 1s supener to contextualism Brown defends classıc mvartanism with a warranted assert- 
ability maneuvre that utihzes a inguste pragmatic principle of relevance I argue, however, that 
ths maneuvre ıs not as effectwe as it might be I propose a different warranted assertabihty 
maneuure, which uihzes a pragmatic principle of strength, affords a more successful defence of 
classıc invanantism, and helps to establish that classıc mvanantısm 1s superior to contextualism 


Recently, Keith DeRose has provided yet another influential argument for epistem- 
ological contextualism ! His argument involves the knowledge account of assertion, 
or KAA, and the context-sensitivity of assertion, or CSA 


KAA The standards for when one ıs m an epistemic position to assert warrantedly 
that p are identical with those that comprise a truth-condition for T know that p°? 


CSA How well positioned one must be with respect to p m order to assert warrant- 
edly that p depends on context 


These premises are meant to establish epistemological contextualism, that 1s, the 
clam that the truth-conditions of knowledge attributions depend on certain features 
of the attributor’s context Moreover, contextualists contend that since these 
features can shift from context to context, the truth-conditions of knowledge attribu- 
tions can shift from context to context In some contexts, then, the truth-conditions 
of knowledge attributions can be quite demanding, so demanding, in fact, that one 
cannot truthfully attribute knowledge in those contexts Yet the truth-conditions of 


l! See K DeRose, ‘Assertion, Knowledge, and Context’, hereafter AKC, Philosophical 
Renew, 111 (2002), pp 167-203 

2 AKG, p 179 Such an account 1s also defended in P Unger, Ignorance (Oxford UP, 1975), 
ch 6,andin T Wihamson, Knowledge and its Limits (Oxford UP, 2000), ch 11 

3 AKG, p 181 
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knowledge attributions are comparatively relaxed in other contexts, ın which, as a 
consequence, one can truthfully attribute knowledge 

Jessica Brown argues, however, that DeRose’s argument for contextualism fails to 
rule out contextualism’s chief rival, namely, classic mvariantism, or CI 


CI The truth-conditions of knowledge attributions depend neither on the subject’s 
context nor on the attributor’s context + 


DeRose’s argument 1s effective agaist CI, of course, only if its premises are true He 
defends KAA by appeal (p 180) to the knowledge rule, or KR, and the uniqueness 
claim, or UG 


KR One must know that p ın order to be well enough positioned with respect to p 
to be warranted ın asserting that p 

UC KR 1s the only rule governing how well positioned one must be ın order to 
assert warrantedly that p 


Brown argues that UC must concern a notion of warrant that 1s narrower than the 
one involved m CSA This is so, Brown argues, because UC 1s defensible only when 
KR concerns what she calls ‘warrant*’, which is a narrower notion of warrant than 
the one mvolved in CSA (see AD, pp 275-8) Thus, given that KR and UC together 
establish KAA, KAA and CSA mvolve different notions of warrant It therefore 
seems that from KAA and CSA, we cannot legitsmately infer any claum that 1s 
incompatible with CI Unless another defence of KAA 1s in the offing, then, we have 
no reason to think that DeRose’s argument rules out CI 

But where does this leave the non-sceptical classic invariantist (hereafter, the 
mvananhst)? His position has not been ruled out by DeRose’s argument, but what 
can he say in its defence? In particular, asks Brown, how will the invariantist explain 
CSA? Brown (AD, p 265) opts for an explanation that involves a ‘warranted assert- 
ability manceuvre’, or WAM, which 


consists m the claim that at least some of our mtuitions about when it 1s correct or 
mcorrect to attribute knowledge reflect warranted assertability-conditions rather than 
truth-conditions Using [a] Gricean model , the invanantist may suggest that ın 
the high standards context, the attribution of knowledge 1s hterally true but not 
warrantedly assertable since ıt pragmatically conveys a falsehood 


Even though other explanations of CSA are available to the mvanianust,5 a defence 
that utihzes a WAM 1s important For, if such a defence 1s successful, ıt helps 


+See J Brown, ‘Adapt or Die the Death of Invariantsm”’, hereafter AD, The Philosophical 
Quarterly, 55 (2005), this issue, pp 263-85 Brown also contends, as have others, that DeRose’s 
arguments do not rule out subject-sensitive invariantism, according to which the truth- 
conditions of knowledge attrbutions depend on the subjects context but not on the 
attributor’s (See Brown, AD, pp 267-72, and TA Blackson, ‘An Invalid Argument for 
Contextualism’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 68 (2004), pp 344-5 ) I will not in this 
paper be concerned with this sort of invariantism 

5 See K Bach, ‘The Emperor’s New “Knows”’, in G Preyer and G Peter (eds), Contextual- 
asm in Philosophy on Epistemology, Language and Truth (Oxford UP, forthcoming), J Hawthorne, 
Knowledge and Lotteres (Oxford UP, 2004) 
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non-sceptical classic mvariantism — hereafter, mvanantism — to regain its footing, 
leaving ıt well defended, and leaving contextualism with no discernible advantage 
over invariantism 

Given that Brown has effectively maintained that DeRose’s argument fails to rule 
out CI, the mvariantist’s fate rests on his WAM If his WAM does not succeed, then, 
so far as his arguments go, contextualism still has the upper hand I argue in this 
paper that Brown’s WAM 1s not as effective as ıt might be Lurkmg nearby, how- 
ever, 1s a different WAM, which we can utilize in providing a more successful 
defence of invaniantism 


1 The mvarantist’s relevance-based warranted assertabilıty maneuvre 


Let’s begin by examming Brown’s WAM She provides it m defence of an invari- 
antist response to puzzles that stem from DeRose’s bank cases 6 In one case, call ıt 
easy, DeRose and his wife are deciding whether to deposit their pay-cheques on 
Friday or to wait until Saturday, DeRose ‘was at the bank just two weeks ago on a 
Saturday, and found that it was open until noon’ and ‘no disaster will ensue if we 
waste a trip to the bank on Saturday only to find ıt closed’ (AKC, pp 169-70) In 
easy, DeRose asserts that he knows that the bank will be open on Saturday, and 
almost all of us would say that his assertion 1s true Yet in the other case, tough, 
‘disaster, not just disappointment, would ensue if we waited until Saturday only to 
find we were too late we have just written a very large and very important cheque, 
and will be left ın a very bad situation 1f the cheque bounces, as it will if we do not 
deposit our pay-cheques before Monday’ In tough, DeRose asserts that he doesn’t 
know that the bank will be open on Saturday Here agam, DeRose claims, almost all 
of us would say that hus assertion 1s true Nevertheless, the invariantist mamtams that 
DeRose knows both in easy and ın tough that the bank will be open, and thus 
that if he were to assert m tough that he knows that the bank will be open, his 
assertion would be true Yet if DeRose knows ın tough that the bank will be open, 
why may he not say that he knows? Brown seeks to answer this question with a 
WAM (pp 280-1) 


A natural way for a C[lassic]-mvariantist [to explain how, m tough, the true know- 
ledge ascription ıs not warranted ıs to] appeal to Gnice’s rule of relevance The 
conversation between DeRose and his wife in tough concerns the practical question of 
whether they should wait in the queue to deposit ther pay-cheques or wait until the 
next day, a Saturday Further, m tough, DeRose’s wife reminds DeRose how 
important ıt 1s that the cheques are paid in before Monday, and raises the possibility 
that the bank has changed ıts hours since the last tme DeRose was there Given the 
stakes and the mentioned error possibility, it seems that what 1s relevant to the con- 
versation in tough 1s a strong epistemic position, one strong enough to rule out even 
unlikely errors, such as the possibility that the bank has changed its hours Thus were 
DeRose to reply to his wife by asserting ‘I know that the bank 1s open’, he would 
unphicate that he 1s ın such a strong epistemic position For rf he were not ın such a 


6 See AKG, pp 169-70, also DeRose, ‘Contextualism and Knowledge Attributions’, Philo- 
Sophy and Phenomenological Research, 52 (1992), pp 913-29 
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strong epistemic position, his assertion would not be relevant to the on-gomg con- 
versation Since, by hypothesis, DeRose 1s not in such a position, the assertion that he 
knows would be unwarranted even though it 1s true 


This explanation, however, seems to undermine the invanantist’s primary aim, 
namely, to allow for the fact that DeRose knows, even in tough, that the bank will be 
open Brown maintains that what 1s relevant to the conversation m tough 1s a strong 
epistemic position, one that 1s strong enough to rule out even unlikely errors, such as 
the possibility that the bank has changed ıts hours On a plausible and fairly widely 
accepted account of knowledge, however, S knows that p only if S 1s ın the relevant 
epistemic position with respect to p That 1s, S knows that p only if S 1s m an epi- 
stemic position that 1s strong enough to rule out all relevant error possibilities 

Given this conception of knowledge, Brown’s explanation seems committed to 
the clam that DeRose knows in tough only if he 1s m an epistemic position strong 
enough to rule out even unlikely errors Yet, by hypothesis, he ıs not ın such a 
strong epistemic position in tough Brown’s explanation therefore seems committed 
to the claim that DeRose does not know in tough that the bank will be open on 
Saturday 

We can deal with this problem by mtroducing a distinction between relevant 
epistemic positions and salient epistemic positions ’ The relevant epistemic position 1s 
the position that is strong enough to rule out all epistemically relevant error poss- 
tbilities (where the relevant error possibilities are those that one must eliminate if one 
1s to know), while the sahent epistemic position 1s the one that 1s strong enough to rule 
out all the salient error possibilities (where the salient error possibilities are those that 
the conversational participants have m mund, or that they’ve mentioned, no matter 
how unlikely) Given this distinction, we can account for the fact that DeRose knows 
in tough that the bank will be open For, according to the mvariantist, what’s 
relevant ın tough 1s identical with what’s relevant ın easy, namely, an epistemic 
position that is strong enough to rule out all epistemically relevant error possibilities, 
but only those possibilities Thus, given the above conception of knowledge, and 
given that DeRose occupies the relevant epistemic position, he can know in tough 
that the bank will be open on Saturday 

Nevertheless, DeRose’s assertion in tough that he knows that the bank will be 
open is not warranted, for it would implicate that he 1s m the sakent epistemic 
position We should therefore understand Brown as maintaining that $’s assertion 1s 
irrelevant to the on-goig conversation (and hence unwarranted) if (a) his assertion 
would implicate that he 1s ın the salient epistemic position, but (b) he 1s not in that 
position We should prefer this to the claim that Brown seems to make, namely, 
that S’s assertion 1s irrelevant to the on-going conversation if (a) his assertion would 
implicate that he is ın the relevant epistemic position, but (b) he 1s not ın that posi- 
tion For if S’s assertion would implicate that he 1s in the relevant epistemic position, 
then ıt certainly seems that it would not be irrelevant to the on-going conversation, 
whether or not Sis in fact in the relevant epistemic position 


7See P Rysiew, “The Context-Sensitivity of Knowledge Attributions’, Mots, 35 (2001), 
PP 477-514, esp p 488 
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We've now come to a better understanding of Brown’s invariantist WAM, an 
understanding that relies on a distinction between relevant and salient epistemic 
positions Still, we should at this point examine the claim that S’s assertion 1s 1r- 
relevant to the on-going conversation if (a) his assertion would umphicate that he 1s in 
the salient epistemic position, but (b) he ıs not i that position There 1s reason, I 
thmk, to question this clam For we shouldn’t go so far as to claim that the re- 
levance of an assertion requires that the asserter occupies the implicated epistemic 
position In fact, ıt seems sufficient for relevance that the assertion has a bearing on, or that 
at ıs connected with, the matter at hand® And an assertion can meet this condition even 
when the asserter fails to occupy the implicated epistemic position DeRose’s asser- 
tion in tough, for example, does have a bearing on and zs connected with the matter 
at hand In tough, DeRose and his wife are concerned with whether the bank will be 
open on Saturday, and his assertion ‘I know that the bank will be open’ would 
indeed be connected with this matter Thus his assertion would be relevant m tough 
This gives us reason to think that he, or that his assertion, violates no rule of 
relevance If this 1s correct, then we have reason to think that Brown has not yet 
explamed how, ın tough, DeRose’s true assertion 1s unwarranted For the success 
of her explanation depends on the claim that his assertion would violate a rule of 
relevance, and we now have reason to think that ıt would violate no such rule 


2 A strength-based warranted assertabiltty maneuore 


What must invariantists do? Must they concede at this pomt that even though De- 
Rose’s arguments do not rule out invariantism, they cannot defend their proposal 
with an adequate WAM, thus conceding that imvariantism still trails contextualism? 
I don’t thmk so Brown 1s most decidedly on the night track here, for an adequate 
WAM 1s to be found in the neighbourhood of Gnce’s second maxim of quantity 
(‘Logic and Conversation’, p 26), 


Q2 Do not make your contribution more informative than 1s required, 


and we can see the rule of relevance to which Brown appeals as a submaxim of Q2 
I can violate Q2 by providing irrelevant information Suppose S asks ‘Is John taller 
than Fred?” All else being equal, I violate Q2 when I respond by saying, ‘Yes, John 
1s taller than Fred, and ts unseasonably cool in Los Angeles’ 9 Yet this is not the 
only way to violate Q2 I can violate Q2 by providing information which, even 
though it’s relevant, exceeds the threshold of nformativeness Let’s call submaxims 
of the former sort submaxims of relevance, and of the latter sort submaxams of strength 

We should make this distinction, at least for the tme being, because doing so 
has three advantages over not domg so First, such a distinchon fits with ‘our 


8 Compare Grice’s own characterization of relevance, which includes the claim that relev- 
ance has to do with ‘subjects of conversation’ H P Grice, “Logic and Conversation’, m his 
Studies in the Way of Words (Harvard UP, 1989), p 27 Also, compare the charactenzations of 
relevance in RM Harnısh, ‘Logical Form and Implicature’, m TG Bever et al (eds), An 
Integrated Theory of Linguistic Ability (New York Crowell, 1976), p 362, SG O’Har, ‘Implica- 
tions and Meaning’, Theona, 35 (1969), pp 38-54, esp p 45, R van Rooy, ‘Relevance Im- 
plicatures’, ms [online at http //citeseer ist psu edu/545416 html], pp 17-18 

9 This example ıs simular to one provided by van Rooy, ‘Relevance Implicatures’, p 18 
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pre-theoretical intuttions’,!° which suggest that a contribution 1s irrelevant only 
when ıt deviates, more or less dramatically, from the subject of the conversation In 
fact, several theorists construct their theories on and around such intuitions For 
example, P F Strawson presents a principle of relevance 


stating 1s not a gratuitous and random human activity We do not, except in social 
desperation, direct isolated and unconnected pieces of information at each other, but 
on the contrary mtend ın general to give or add information about what 1s a matter of 
standing or current interest or concern !! 


Thus our pre-theoretical intuitions, as well as theories built around those intuitions, 
seem to suggest that relevant assertions are those that are connected with the current 
subject of conversation This makes room for a distinction between submaxuns of 
strength and submaxims of relevance To stay true to our pre-theoretical tuitions, 
then, we should accept such a distinction 

Secondly, certain cases and prominent examples suggest that there 1s such a dis- 
tinction I’m inclined to think that tough brings the distmction to the fore — ın tough, 
our knowledge attributions would provide an excess of relevant mformation, thus 
violating a strength submaxim rather than a relevance submaxim Moreover, 
promment examples m which Grice’s maxim of relation 1s either observed or 
violated suggest that an assertion 1s irrelevant only when ıt deviates from the subject 
of the conversation !? Grice himself provides such examples (p 32) Suppose that 4 
says ‘I am out of petrol’, and that B responds “There 1s a garage round the corner’ 
According to Grice, B’s statement accords with the maxim of relation and 1s there- 
fore appropriate Moreover, ıt seems to accord with that maxım because, ın the first 
place, ıt can be taken by A to be topically related to his question 3 In providing 
examples like this one, Grice himself seems to suggest that relevant assertions are 
those that are connected with the current topic of conversation This makes room, 
then, for a distinction between submaxums of strength and submaxims of relevance 

Thirdly, distinguishing relevance submaxums from strength submaxims allows us 
to remain faithful to Gncean and neo-Gricean pragmatic theories Several such 
theories make a distinction such as ours Note that Grice himself, in tying ‘relevance 
to particular plans and goals’,!+ seems to allow for a distinction such as the one we 
make between strength submaxums and relevance submaxims In addition, Levinson 


10S C Levinson, Presumptive Meanings the Theory of Generalized Conversational Imphcature (MIT 
Press, 2000), p 380, fn 4 

1 PF Strawson, ‘Identifying Reference and Truth-Values’, in his Logico-Lingustic Papers 
(London Methuen, 1971), p 92 See also Levinson’s suggestion that construing relevance 
properly will capture ‘our pre-theoretical intuitions that relevance 1s about connectedness and 
collaborative activity  [Construing relevance ın this way] 1s also along the bnes that Grice 
mtended the typing of relevance to particular plans and goals 1s very clear m Grice’ 
Presumptive Meanings, p 380, fn 4 Cf also van Rooy, ‘Relevance Implcatures’, p 18 

12 Grice’s maxim of relation concerns relevance He says ‘Under the category of relation I 
place a single maxim, namely, “Be relevant” (‘Logic and Conversation’, p 27) 

13 The same sort of thing seems to be happening in the followmg dialogue 4 ‘Can you tell 
me the tume®’, B ‘Well, the milkman has come’ — see Levinson, Pragmatics (Cambridge UP, 


1983), pp 97-8 
14 Levinson, Presumptive Meanings, p 380, fn 4 
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mayntains that Grice’s maxims of quantity, which are concerned with the amount of 
information provided by conversational contributions, can generate GCIs, or gener- 
alized conversational ımphcatures !5 He says, however, that the ‘maxim of relation 
or relevance has pertinence only to the immediate, ever variable, conversational 
goals ıt generates PCIs [particularized conversational imphcatures], not GCIs’ !6 
This clearly mdicates that, for Levinson, we should distinguish the maxim of 
relevance from certain (other) maxims concernmg the amount of information pro- 
vided by conversational contributions !7 This, of course, 1s just the sort of distinction 
Pm concerned to make when I distinguish between relevance submaxims and 
strength submaxims So until someone demonstrates that there ıs no such distinc- 
tion, I suggest that we ching to and utilize ıt Failing to recognize such a distinction 
compels us to turn our backs on a distinction firmly rooted ın mtuition and ın 
theory, and ıt compels us to accept the clam that any formation that exceeds the 
threshold of iformativeness must count as irrelevant It seems to me, however, that 
we should do neither of these things 

Two things become clearer once we accept such a distinction (1) Brown leads us 
towards the Gricean maxim appropriate for the provision of an invariantist WAM, 
and (2) her WAM stumbles because it leans on the wrong submaxim of that maxim 
Perhaps by relying on a submaxim of strength, the mvariantist can provide a WAM 
that does everything ıt 1s supposed to do without stumbling 

Here, then, 1s a different invartantist explanation, an explanation that appeals to 
a submaxim of strength, of the unwarrantedness of DeRose’s true assertion In 
tough, the conversation between DeRose and his wife concerns the practical ques- 
tion of whether they should wait ın the queue to deposit their pay-cheques or wait 
until Saturday Further, in tough, DeRose’s wife reminds him how important it is 
that the cheques are paid in before Monday, and raises the possibility that the bank 
has changed ıts hours since the last tıme he was there Given the stakes and the men- 
tioned error possibility, 1t seems that what 1s salient to the conversation in tough 1s a 
strong epistemic position, one strong enough to rule out even unlikely errors, such as 
the possibility that the bank has changed its hours If DeRose were to assert ‘I know 
that the bank will be open’, he would implicate that he occupies the salhent epistemic 
position, a position, moreover, that he does not occupy Thus, his assertion, even 
though ıt would be true, 1s too strong and hence unwarranted 

DeRose’s assertion ın tough that he knows that the bank will be open on Satur- 
day would be stronger than other assertions ın that ıt would be more mformatwe than 
other assertions, where all of the formation on this scale of mformativeness 1s 
relevant to the on-going conversation Regarding informativeness on this scale, we 


15 See Levinson, Presumptwe Meanings, p 20 Regarding GCIs, Levinson (p 16) says ‘An ım- 
phcature 1 [from utterance UJ 1s generahzed uff U implicates 1 unless there are unusual specific 
contextual assumptions that defeat 1t 

'6 Levinson, Presumpiwe Meamngs, p 74 Regarding PCIs, Levinson (p 16) says ‘An 
mmphcature 1 from utterance U ıs particulanzed ff U implicates 1 only by virtue of specific con- 
textual assumptions that would not invariably or even normally obtain’ 

17 Compare Harnish’s maxım of quantity-quality Make the strongest relevant claim justifiable by 
your endence (see Harmish, ‘Logical Form and Imphcature’, p 362) Harnish’s maxim mentions 
both strength and relevance, which suggests that he favours a distinction such as ours 
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may say that ‘p 1s more wnformatve than q xf the set of states of affairs that q rules out 1s a 
proper subset of the set that p rules out’ 1'8 Were DeRose to assert in tough that he 
knows that the bank will be open, he would convey the mformation that he can 
eliminate even the salient alternatives to the bank’s beng open He does not convey 
this, however, if he makes a different assertion, for example, that he doesn’t know 
that (or whether) the bank will be open The former assertion, that he knows that the 
bank will be open, conveys the information that he can eliminate possibilities left 
open by the latter assertion Thus the assertion that he knows that the bank will 
be open ıs more informative, and hence stronger, than other assertions 

Moreover, his assertion in tough would be foo strong because ıt would umplicate 
that he can elummate all the sahent error possibilities His assertion would have this 
(false) implicature primarily because those participating in the conversation (tend to) 
mustake the salient epistemic position for the relevant one But since he’s not ın the 
salient epistemic position m tough, he cannot elummate all the error possibilities 

But what about DeRose’s assertion that he doesn’t know that the bank will be 
open? This assertion, m accordance with the submaxim of strength, 1s warranted in 
tough Once again, in that context, what 1s salient to the conversation 1s a position 
strong enough to elmiate even unlikely error possibilities Moreover, DeRose’s 
assertion ‘I don’t know that the bank will be open’ conveys the information that he 
cannot eliminate all of those salient possibilities Thus since he 1s ın fact ın no posi- 
tion to eliminate them, his assertion 1s made in accordance with the appropriate 
submaxim of strength — ıt does not exceed the threshold of informativeness 

How, then, does the warrantedness of DeRose’s assertion that he doesn’t know 
that the bank will be open create the appearance that it’s false that he does know? In 
accordance with the Gricean submaxums of strength, he is warranted m asserting in 
tough that he doesn’t know that the bank will be open This warranted assertion can 
generate the false umphicature that his belief that the bank will be open does not meet 
the standards for knowledge This false implicature can ın turn create the appear- 
ance that it’s false that he knows that the bank will be open In this way, then, the 
warrantedness of his assertion that he doesn’t know that the bank will be open can 
lead us mistakenly to suppose that it’s false that he does know 


3 The adequacy of the strength-based WAM 


Is our WAM satisfactory? So far as I know, only DeRose has proposed criteria of 
adequacy for WAMs !9 He suggests that 


1 WAMs are successful only if they need to explain away only an appearance of 
falsity ~ and, in particular, an appearance of falsity that conflicts, mn one and 
the same context, with another appearance of falsity 

2 WAMs are successful only if they can provide the needed explanation(s) by 
appealing only to the generation of a false implicature (or false implicatures) 


18 Levinson, Presumptive Meanings, p 115, cf Levinson, Pragmatics, pp 106-7, 132~6 

19 See DeRose, ‘Contextualism an Explanation and Defense’, n J Greco and E Sosa (eds), 
The Blackwell Guide to Epistemology (Oxford Blackwell, 1999), esp pp 201-3 Brown, too, 1s con- 
cerned to provide a WAM that can either meet or plausibly resist each of these three 
conditions see AD, pp 283-5 
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3 WAMs are successful only if they appeal to general rules of conversation in 
explaining why certain assertions are unwarranted (or warranted) 


Our strength-based WAM meets all three of these conditions First, our WAM 
begins with intuitions of falsity that conflict within one and the same context Recall 
tough, which 1s characterized by the fact that it’s governed by unusually high 
epistemic standards In that context, ıt seems false that DeRose knows that the bank 
will be open After all, he can’t rule out the possibility that the bank will be closed on 
Saturday But doesn’t it also seem false that he doesn’t know that the bank will be 
open? As DeRose himself says, while speaking of radical sceptical contexts, ‘Most of 
us feel some ambuvalence’ here % For we realize that DeRose ‘was at the bank just 
two weeks ago on a Saturday, and found that it was open until noon’ (AKC, 
pp 169~70) We also reahze that he has no reason ın tough to think that the bank 
has changed its hours — all that’s happened ın tough 1s this DeRose’s wife mentions the 
possibility that the bank has changed its hours I submut, then, that we should main- 
tain that both of the following hold, simultaneously and mtracontextually, m tough 
(A) ıt seems false to say that DeRose knows that the bank will be open, and (B) it 
seems false to say that he doesn’t know that the bank will be open The mvariantst, 
then, must explam away the appearance in (A) But since this 1s an appearance of 
falsity, he satisfies DeRose’s first condition 

Secondly, our invariantist WAM explains away this appearance of falsity by 
appealing only to the generation of false umplicatures The warrantedness of De- 
Rose’s assertion that he doesn’t know that the bank will be open generates the false 
umphcature that his belief fails to meet the standards for knowledge, which m turn 
causes us mistakenly to suppose that it’s false that I know that I have hands 

Finally, ın explaining why DeRose’s assertion that he doesn’t know that the bank 
will be open 1s warranted, our WAM appeals to very general conversational rules, 
namely, to Grice’s maxims of quantity and to submaxums of strength So, smce our 
WAM meets all three of DeRose’s conditions, which are accepted by Brown, both 
he and Brown should count it as satusfactory 


4 Conclusion 


I have endeavoured to maintain, as has Brown, that we can provide a WAM against 
contextualism and ın favour of invaniantism Stll, as I have shown, Brown’s WAM 1s 
less effective than it might be, for it relies on a rule of relevance I have argued that 
the invarrantist’s WAM should rely mstead on a submaxim of strength, which will 
allow us to provide a WAM that 1s both effective and satisfactory Invariantists 
should therefore welcome a warranted assertability manœuvre of this sort 2! 


Caltforma State Unwersity, Northridge 


20 DeRose, ‘Solving the Sceptical Problem’, n K DeRose and TA Warfield (eds), Scep- 
teism_ a Contemporary Reader (Oxford UP, 1999), pp 208-9, cf p 185 

21 For helpful criticisms and comments, I thank Jessica Brown, Albert Casullo, Duncan 
Pritchard, the audience at the University of Stirling conference on epistemological context- 
ualism, and an anonymous referee 
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TRAVIS’ SENSE OF OCCASION 


By ALAN MILLAR 


Charles Trans promotes a conception of knowledge on which knowledge ıs unmistakable I rase 
some issues about what he means by this Though sympathetic to his project, I gwe reasons for 
doubting that he has shown that all knowledge depends on having proof 


I 


In his article ‘A Sense of Occasion’ Charles Travis draws our attention to themes 
from Cook Wilson and J L Austin that mterestingly link up with more recent work 
in epistemology by John McDowell, Tum Wilsamson, and others ! I am puzzled by 
the way in which Travis sets up the issues, but I also think that applying the idea of 
occasion-sensitivity to epistemological matters may well be fruitful Here I shall focus 
on what I find puzzling In the end I shall draw attention to something that needs to 
be done if the picture Travis finds in Gook Wilson 1s to be plausible 
The following two claims are central to the Cook Wilson package 


A Knowledge 1s an unanalysable frame of mind 
B Knowledge 1s an unmistakable frame of mnd 


Travis takes the main point behind claim (A) to be ‘that beleving, or thinking so, 1s 
not a highest common factor shared by knowing and merely thinking so’ (p 287) So 
the clam ıs meant to rule out of court analyses of knowing that p ın terms of be- 
leving that p along with the satisfaction of certain other conditions, such as that 
one’s belief 1s true and justified Travis expands on claim (B) ın two ways, each of 
which seems intended to make essentially the same point, as follows 


1 If N knows that p, then what he sees as to whether p leaves no possibility (for 
him) that p 1s not so 

2 If Nknows that p, then he could not have the grounds he does for taking ıt that 
b while p was not so (p 288) 


These do not at first glance look like formulations of the same point (1) 1s about 
what N sees as to whether or not p If a broad sense of ‘see’ 1s intended, on which 


' Travis, ‘A Sense of Occasion’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 55 (2005), this issue, pp 286-314 
above 
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seeing amounts to knowing, then, one might think, what \sees/knows as to whether 
$ will ether be that p or that its not the case that p On that interpretation, (1) 1s the 
unexceptionable claim that when N knows that p, it 1s not possible for all V knows 
that ıt 1s not the case that p (2) seems to state something different, since ıt ıs about 
the grounds V has for taking ıt that p, when he knows that p The grounds might be 
provided by assumptions that V knows to be true and from which N validly con- 
cludes that p I take ıt that (2) brings out more explicitly what Travis intends when 
he describes knowledge as unmistakable The view 1s that when we know, we have 
strict proof it could not be that we have that proof and yet the thng known 1s false 
Presumably, we are to read (1) ın the hght of this What N sees/knows as to whether 
p comprises Ws grounds for believing that p 

Stll by way of comment on (B), Travis considers two different cases of know- 
ledge One ıs a case ın which WV grasps certain arithmetical facts that exclude all 
possibility that there 1s an even prime other than 2 These facts are that an even 
number 1s a number divisible by 2 and that a prime number is a number divisible 
only by 3 and by itself It 1s ın close connection with this that Travis first introduces 
the notion of a rmger Concerning the facts that N grasps, he says “There 1s no de- 
ceptive counterpart or ringer case where they hold, but, for all that, there ıs another 
even prime’ (p 288) In a perceptual case, a rmger for a situaton m which one 
Judges correctly that an F ıs present would be a situation in which everything 
appears the same but no F ıs present By analogy, a ringer with respect to the arith- 
metical case would have to be a case in which one 1s apprised of certain facts on the 
basis of which one judges that 2 1s the only even prime, yet it 1s possible that these 
facts might obtain and it not be the case that 2 1s the only even prime Clearly there 
can be no such case But that ıs not an exceptionable claim 

Perhaps we get into disputed territory with the move from an arithmetical case to 
a specific perceptual case Travis magines N looking at, and seeing, a pig im clear 
view, realizing that this is what he 1s doing 


To grasp, as he does, what he thus sees 1s to grasp himself to see what excludes all 
possibility of there bemg no pig (for all he can see) — to grasp himself as seemg what 
excludes a ringer case (p 288) 


The aim of presenting this example, I take it, ıs to lustrate a view about the case 
that both 1s at odds with certain familar treatments of this topic and illustrates how 
it can be that, ın keeping with (B), perceptual knowledge ıs unmistakable It 1s hard 
to see how ıt succeeds ın these respects I know of no theorists who would deny that 
if N grasps himself to see a pig (is aware that he sees a pig) m the ‘success’ sense 
of ‘see’, then JV grasps himself to see something, m particular, a pig, the presence of 
which excludes the possibility that no pig 1s there So we do not yet seem to have 
been shown clear water between the treatment of perceptual cases that we are to 
take as being in the spirit of Cook Wilson and a distinct but supposedly mistaken 
position 

It emerges that what Travis really wants us to take seriously 1s that even given 
that there are ringers for situations in which, for stance, I judge by looking that p, 
and it’s true that b, ıt does not follow that of any such situation, that very situation 
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might be a mnger situation But here too the waters seem to be muddied Sometimes 
what ıs said not to follow 1s that I might, for all I can tell/see, be n a ringer 
situation (Compare the penultimate conclusion of what Travis calls the argument 
from usion and the last paragraph of §II ) That seems to depend on the truism 
that knowing/seeing that an F 1s there excludes all possibility that an F 1s not there 
If I know/see that an F 1s there, then on anybody’s view it 1s not possible, for all I 
can know/see, that ıt 1s not the case that an F ıs there Stl, Travis thinks that 
we need an explanation of why ın unproblematic perceptual cases of seeng and 
knowing that p we need not admit that we might be in a ringer situation That is 
something worth thinking about Many of us agree that perceptual knowledge that 
p, concerning our immediate surroundings, is not undermined simply on account of 
its bemg possible that the surroundings appear as they do to us when ıt 1s not the 
case that p There is an issue about how this should be explained and how far 
analogous points extend to other types of knowledge 


It 


Travis says that‘ ıt ıs always possible that I may be wrong where I take p to be 
so, that fact, so far, always leaves it open that I might be wrong’ He then mvokes 
Austin as one who reminds us that ‘for ıt to be possible that I may (mht) be wrong 1s 
not yet for ıt to be so that I may be’ (p 296) So the distinction to look at now 1s that 
between the following 


@) Itis possible that I may (mght) be wrong 
(un) I may (might?) be wrong 


With respect to cases of knowing by seeing, (1) 1s the ever-present possibility that 
what one takes to be so in response to how things visually appear, or ın response to 
how it visually appears to one that things are, 1s false We are not to conclude that 
with respect to every particular case ın which I judge by looking that p, I may be 
wrong Whether that 1s or 1s not so will depend on the circumstances This 1s what, 
Travis argues, Austin enables us to see How exactly 1s this supposed to work? 

Travis makes use of a notion of occasion-sensitivity that he has elaborated else- 
where and which he takes to be mmplicit in Austin’s work The view 1s summed up m 
general terms ın the following passage (p 299) 


what one does say (to be so), ın saying things to be such and such, will depend on 
the circumstances in which one says ıt One may (depending on one’s circumstances) 
speak truly ın saying things to be that way where, again, in some circumstances one 
may speak falsely m saying them to be just that way 


Travis (p 301) imagines an example in which Zoe 1s considering tell-tale signs that 
Sid is having an affair 


That scent may be evidence that Sid 1s seeing someone But it may also mean that he 
1s Here ‘mean’ 1s factive if a means that 4, then, given a, b If, despite a, b does not 
obtain, or happen, then a did not mean 6 after all Suppose Zoe sees that a, and 
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recognizes it as meanmg b Then Zoe has, not mere evidence that b, but proof ın the 
strictest sense it 1s not just so that, for all the grounds that Zoe has, perhaps not-b Zoe 
sees, unmistakably, that 4 


Factive meaning matters because it bears on what might be in a given situation 
While ıt 1s possible that Sid should smell of scent and not be having an affair, ıt 
could be that m the circumstances of the actual situation his smelling of the scent 
means that he 1s having an affair If that ıs so, then ıt ıs not the case that, despite the 
scent, he might not be having an affar And if Zoe knows this then she can know, on 
the basis of the smell, that Sid 1s having an affair That 1s the idea What has ıt got to 
do with occasion-sensitivity? The answer 1s that factive meaning, and thus what 
might or might not be, and thus knowing, are occasion-sensitive notions There 
could be occasions on which Sid’s smelling of the scent does not mean that he 1s 
having an affair On those occasions Zoe could be mistaken, and therefore does not 
know But it could be that on other occasions Sid’s smelling of the scent does mean 
that he 1s having an affair, and on some such occasions it could be false that Zoe 
might be mistaken and true that she knows 

Consider some situation in which Zoe, by Travis’ account, does know, on the 
basis of Sid’s smelling of scent, that he 1s having an affar One might think that 
the sense in which she might not be mistaken 1s entirely captured by the fact that its 
being the case that Sid ıs not having an affair 1s compatible with what she knows — 
in particular, that he smells of the scent and that his doing so means he 1s having an 
affar Why do we need to bring occasion-sensitivity into the picture? It 1s straight- 
forward that her grounds rule out the possibility that Sid is not having an affair 
While I think that this reaction 1s understandable, 1t does do not justice to what 
Travis 1s really after Consider another of his examples Whether bleating means 
sheep depends on whether there are beasts other than sheep that bleat Suppose that 
1n these parts goats bleat as well as sheep In that case bleating does not mean sheep 
That said, ‘Bleating might still mean sheep m goatless parts’ (p 302) At first glance 
1t is not obvious why this bears on occaston-sensitivity, conceived as pertaming to 
what counts as factive meaning If bleating does not mean sheep in some parts, that 
is because ın these parts ıt 1s false that there would be no bleating but for the sheep 
If bleating does mean sheep in some goatless parts, that 1s because it 1s true that m 
those parts there would be no bleating but for the sheep What more needs to be 
said? One thing that needs to be said 1s that the notion of what would be so in such 
and such circumstances 1s notonously shppery Travis’ pomt, I take it, 1s that ths 
notion 1s occasion-sensitive and that its occasion-sensitivity affects notions to which it 
1s conceptually lhnked hike that of factive meaming, and thus knowledge Our judge- 
ments of what would be so were ıt the case that condition ¢ holds are made against a 
background of presuppositions about what 1s constant between circumstances in 
which ¢ does not hold and circumstances in which ¢ does hold It may be true that if 
you add fertilizer to a crop a good yield will result The claim that this would be so 1s 
not rendered false by the fact that if fertuizer 1s added, and a good dose of sodium 
chlorate as well, then the crop will be destroyed We think of the situation in which 
fertilizer 1s added as one ın which, as mm the present situation, nothing destructive of 
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the crop has been added I think this 1s the sort of pomt that Travis has in mind 
when he says that what might be so depends not only on how things are, but on 
‘what 1s (needs) to be treated as fixed in how things are, and what ıs allowed to vary’ 
(p 302) That, he says, is an occasion-sensitive matter He might well be night about 
that If he 1s, then whether x factively means that p, and whether on the basis of x 
someone knows that p, will be occasion-sensitive as well 

Where does this leave us? Travis’ gloss on the example of Zoe leaves an ım- 
portant issue outstandmg Let us suppose that Zoe comes to realize that Sid 1s 
having an affair from the smell of the scent There 1s no doubt that some interest 
attaches to the idea that Zoe, relymg on the smell, could unmistakably know what 
she does, despite the fact that there can be situations in which Sid smells of scent 
and 1s not having an affar However, part of the story 1s that when Zoe knows that 
Sid 1s having an affair she 1s aware that (knows that) his smelling of scent means 
that he 1s having an affair (see p 301) If that is her situation, then Travis 1s night to 
emphasize as he does that Zoe has more than mere evidence she has proof The 
assumptions of the proof are that Sid smells of scent and that his smelling of scent 
means that he is having an affar The trouble 1s that no one 1s going to contest the 
claim that she knows of she has such a proof And everyone will agree that if she has this 
proof, then her grounds for yudging that Sid 1s having an affair leave no possibility, 
for Zoe, that he is not having an affair (This ıs the language Travis used earlier to 
characterize the sense in which knowledge 1s unmistakable Recall claim (1) n my §I1 
above ) Similar remarks apply to the situation of a shepherd on an island on which 
bleating means sheep Jf he knows that bleating means sheep, then there will be 
occasions of bleating m which he knows in virtue of having proof that sheep are 
nearby The problem 1s that opponents of the position Travis 1s describing, who do 
not find ıt natural to mtroduce the notion of proof into the characterization of such 
cases, will home ın on the issue of what entitles Zoe, or the shepherd, to take for 
granted that the sign on which they rely does factively mean what they, m effect, 
take ıt to mean 

There 1s, however, another twist to the tale I have been speaking as if ıt 1s the 
fact that there 1s bleating and the fact that the bleating factively means sheep, that 
rules out all possibility that no sheep are around But for Travis there is a sense ın 
which the bleating rules out all possibility that no sheep are around 2 For his thought 
1s that in the only sense that matters for assessing whether the shepherd knows that 
there are sheep around from their bleating, it 1s not true that there might be no 
sheep around, despite the bleating Moreover, for Travis, there 1s no sense in which 
for the shepherd hstening to the bleating there might be no sheep around The 
conventional way of thnking about such cases would be to suppose that there 1s a 
space of possibilines pertaming to the shepherd’s situation These would include 
possibilities which the shepherd 1s entitled to ignore, as bemg too remote, such as 
the possibility that the situation 1s one in which there ıs bleating but no sheep That 
way of thinking assumes that there 1s a universal space of possibilities, with which 


2 Others have made sumilar clams Compare F Dretske, ‘Conclusive Reasons’, Australasian 
Journal of Philosophy, 49 (1971), pp 1-22, repr m his Perception, Knowledge and Belef Selected Essays 
(Cambridge UP, 2000), pp 3-29 
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only some restricted range needs be bothered about ın the particular case Travis’ 
idea, I take ıt, 1s that there 1s no universal modal space applicable to every situation, 
but that each situation generates 1ts own modal space Another way to put the pomt 
would be to say that modal space, as it were, expands and contracts depending on 
the character of particular situations 3 

This 1s interesting, but I do not think it addresses the worry about what enttles 
the shepherd to rely on the bleating — in effect, to treat bleating as factrvely meaning 
sheep Suppose ıt 1s true that there 1s no sense m which, for all the bleating, there 
might be no sheep There remains the issue of what entitles the shepherd to treat the 
bleating in this way I take it that Travis himself assumes that the shepherd must be 
aware that the bleating factively means sheep, just as Zoe must be aware that Sid’s 
smelling of scent means that he 1s having an affair How are we to account for that 
awareness? On a traditional approach to the matter, one would look for some 
generalization covering the particular case In the case of the shepherd this would be 
that whenever there 1s bleating there ıs sheep, and one would assume that the shep- 
herd has either inductive support for this or 1s entitled to accept that 1t 15 so on some 
other basis, for instance, the testimony of others Ether option threatens to spoil the 
picture that Travis wants us to take seriously Inductive support admits of degrees 
and 1s never conclusive So if the shepherd needs mnductive support for the relevant 
covering generalization, presumably he will not have proof that sheep are around of 
the sort that Travis thinks 1s necessary for knowledge While if the shepherd has 
picked up from an older shepherd that in general bleating means sheep, then again 
we need an account of what this mvolves that ıs compatible with the strictures put 
on knowledge on the picture Tiavis derives tom Cook Wilson Considerations 
about occasion-sensitivity do not by themselves speak to this matter, and so more 
needs to be done to vindicate the picture My own view 1s that this is a good 
problem to have On traditional accounts, empirical knowledge ıs explained ın 
terms of grounds for judgement that are less than conclusive It 1s far from clear that 
such accounts can adequately mesh with the role that knowledge has in our thought 
and practice + But it 1s not clear either what better account can be given that 
accommodates our practice of knowledge ascription Looking for such an account 1s 
a worthwhile enterprise 


Unwersity of Starling 


3 I am grateful to Adrian Haddock for this way of thinking about the matter, and more 
generally for helpful discussion on Travis’ ideas 
4 How can less than conclusive grounds tether down true opinions? Compare Plato, Meno 
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CRITICAL STUDY 


WILLIAMS ON TRUTHFULNESS 


By CaTHERINE Z ELGIN 


Truth and Truthfulness an Essay ın Genealogy By BERNARD Witttams (Princeton UP, 
2002 Pp 322 Price £26 95 h/b, £11 95 p/b) 


Thick concepts, such as crminal, sleazy and frend, ‘seem to express a union of fact and 
value’, Bernard Williams maintains ! Adherents of the fact/value distinction might 
be tempted to construe his term ‘union’ in set-theoretical terms Then thick concepts 
comprise two identifiably distinct components, one factual, the other evaluative 
Thus ‘X 1s a criminal’ is to be analysed, roughly, as ‘X broke the law [f] & Breaking 
the law 1s wrong [v]’ I shall call this a skeletal analysis On this view, a thick concept 
1s Just a convenient shorthand for a conjunction of a factual claim and an evaluation 
Wiliams 1s convinced that such an analysis ıs nadequate The union of the factual 
and evaluative components ın a thick concept 1s no mere set-theoretical union, but a 
more intimate, unbreakable bond The question thus arises what more 1s there to 
a thick concept than a skeletal analysis provides? What makes thick concepts thick? 

Because of the nature of the concepts, they are unlikely to admit of an mforma- 
tive uniform analysis What puts meat on the bones of a particular thick concept 1s 
the role ıt plays ın the moral life of a community, and this depends both on features 
of the concept which can be characterized abstractly and on contingent features of 
the community which cannot For the contingent features at issue vary from case to 
case Evidently, such concepts have to be exphicated one by one 

Truth and Truthfulness, Wiliams’ last book, can be read as a case study of a thick 
concept It develops a genealogy of truthfulness out of practical concern for truth, 
and shows how what starts out as a purely mstrumental good 1s modulated and 
refined into something of independent value Besides providing an understanding of 
a particular virtue, Truth and Truthfilness thus affords an understanding of the com- 
plex, partly contingent factors that fix the contours of thick concepts Since Williams 
1s not a linear thinker, his discussion ıs rather circuitous In what follows, I attempt 
to give a more structured argument than 1s easily found in his text To that end, I 
reorder some of his points and omit discussion of some fascinating detours 


1 Williams, Ethics and the Limits of Philosophy (Harvard UP, 1985), p 129 
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The title, Truth and Truthfulness, 1s ironically misleading The book 1s a subtle and 
sustained investigation mto the nature, scope and significance of the virtue of truth- 
fulness It concerns truth only to the extent that truthfulness 1s anchored ın truth The 
book thus offers no analysis of the concept of truth, no brief in favour of one theory of 
truth over another, no advice on how to evade the Liar paradox Although Wilhams 1s 
adamant that truth ıs umportant, he 1s remarkably non-committal about what truth 1s 
His position accords with a correspondence theory, a disquotational theory, a 
munimalist theory, and perhaps other theories of truth as well His target ıs the ‘deniers’ 
— Rortyan pragmatists and postmodernists who deny the existence of truth His 
rebuttal of their position can be put succinctly Truthfulness is manifestly a virtue 
Truthfulness 1s anchored ın truth Therefore truth exists and ıs important 

Willams attempts to account for the virtue of truthfulness via a genealogy, which 
he understands as a story of how a concept might have arisen and come to develop 
the contours ıt actually has Unlike Foucault and Nietzsche, he takes pains to em- 
phasize that his genealogy 1s grounded ın a fiction, and to highlight what the fiction 
includes and omits, and why ıt does so 

Wilhams’ genealogy begins with a fictional State of Nature designed to delineate 
certain basic relations m which people stand to one another and to the sometimes 
hostile natural environment, and to show that people who stand ın these relations 
have reason to value truthfulness The denizens of the State of Nature are people 
They are capable of reflection They have a language, and hence a capacity to utter 
truths Given that they can speak the truth, what makes ıt a good thing that they do? 
Williams’ answer, roughly, 1s that even m a fairly austere State of Nature there will 
be a division of cogmtive labour Simply because parties are differently situated, one 
Is in a position to know thmgs that another cannot Thus pooling mformation 1s 
potentially beneficial If, for example, you can see a predator that I cannot, 1t would 
be good for me if you could warn me Were our situations reversed, it would be 
good for you if I could warn you Thus we both would be better off if we had a 
mechanism for communicating the relevant facts Linguistic competence 1s not 
enough Speakers need not just the capacity to transmit mformation but also the 
desire to do so Correspondingly, hearers need both the capacity to understand 
the information imparted and the disposition to believe ıt 

The two core virtues of truthfulness, Wilhams believes, emerge from this story 
Accuracy and Sincerity (He capitalizes the words to indicate that they are technical 
terms, which diverge somewhat from their lower-case counterparts ) Your warning 
1s of value to me only if it 1s (at least likely to be) true This requires it to be (at least 
likely to be) Accurate and Sincere The connection with Accuracy 1s obvious Truth 
just ıs Accuracy of propositions Sincerity 1s required because an assertion 1s unlikely 
to be Accurate if it 1s not Sincere Moreover, for the warnmg to be of value to me, I 
need to think that ıt ıs (at least hkely to be) Accurate and Sincere IfI thought that a 
butterfly was as likely to elicit your warning as a tiger, I would have little reason to 
take your warnings seriously If I thought you were as likely to be lying, joking, 
exaggerating or speaking ironically as speaking Sincerely, I would not know how to 
take your report, and hence would not know what to do with it Evidently, for 
information-pooling to be effective, we need not just reports which are im fact 
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Accurate and Sincere, but reporters who have, and are believed to have, the 
dispositions of Accuracy and Sincerity The manifest utility of the dispositions and 
the denizens’ capacity to develop them shows, Wiliams believes, why they would 
emerge in the State of Nature 

The State of Nature affords resources for a relatively thin concept of truthfulness 
Accuracy 1s the disposition to believe truths Sincerity 1s the disposition to say what 
one believes So, 1n skeletal form once more, ‘X 1s truthful’ might be analysed as ‘X 1s 
disposed to believe truths and assert what she believes [f] & Bemg disposed to be- 
lieve truths and assert what one believes 1s good [v]? 

Willams recognizes that this ıs too thin He appreciates that not all language use, 
or even all assertion, involves information transfer It ıs sometimes appropriate to 
state the obvious Expressions of commuseration, congratulation, solidarity, and the 
hke, often involve stating facts that are well known to all parties to the exchange (No 
one thinks that only those whose reactions might otherwise be ın doubt should 
express condolences to the bereaved ) Listing points of agreement 1s often useful in 
fixing the locus of disagreement Children learn a language because their teachers 
describe features of the environment that are, and are recognized to be, salient to 
both teacher and learner Although Willams does not mention 1t, his point 1s under- 
scored by the fact that much language learning occurs without explicit instruction 
This indicates that there must be a fair measure of stating the obvious m ordinary 
discourse as well An account that locates the value of truthfulness in its utility for 
information transfer will not do justice to its value for language as a whole 

A second lmmitation of the State of Nature story 1s this ıt may be institutionally 
valuable that there 1s effective mformation transfer Each of us may benefit from the 
fact that others are Accurate and Sincere But it does not follow that this gives each of 
us an mcentive to be Accurate and Sincere in her own reports Knowledge often 1s 
power So it may be to my advantage to be less than Accurate and Simcere in my 
assertions to you If the escape route 1s narrow, my chances of evading the predator 
may be considerably greater 1f I lie to you about our peril The State of Nature account 
then faces a free-rider problem Not surprisingly, this 1s because the State of Nature 
account shows truthfulness to be an instrumental good If one can achieve the benefits 
of truthfulness without sharing the cost, ıt appears prudent to do so The problem is to 
show how truthfulness, mutially justified as an instrumental good, turns out to be more 
than a merely instrumental good 

As a merely instrumental good, Willams argues, truthfulness ıs unstable under 
reflection Recognition of our vulnerability to free-riders undermines the reasons each 
of us has to trust our formants But as trust diminishes, the value of truthfulness 
wanes as well Cassandra was truthful Her prophecies were Accurate and Sincere But 
their value was nil, because no one believed her Truthfulness 1s instrumentally valu- 
able only if we have reason to believe truthful pronouncements And we have reason to 
believe them only if truthfulness 1s not merely instrumentally valuable 

Through an examination of Accuracy and Sincerity, and an elaboration of their 
roles in our hives, Williams purports to show them to be intrinsic goods He never 
explains what qualifies a good as intrinsic, so 1t 1s not clear whether he succeeds But 
as discussion proceeds, the concepts thicken The values of Sincerity and Accuracy 
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show themselves to be more textured and more deeply enmeshed with other aspects 
of our lives Whether or not we conclude that they should be valued for their own 
sakes, 1t 1s plain that they are valuable because they are mtegral to, and not merely 
conducive to, a valuable way of life Perhaps this ıs all that mtrinsicness requires 

This might seem to be much ado about very httle truth, one might argue, 1s 
mternally related to assertion and belief Belief arms at truth in the sense that a behef 
1s defective if 1t 1s not true An assertion purports to express a truth, so ıt 1s defective 
if it is not true The claim about belief 1s, Wilhams thinks, correct The claim about 
assertion 1s more comphcated 

A speaker $’s assertion that p gives the hearer to understand that the speaker be- 
heves that p A Sincere assertion 1s, Wilhams suggests, a direct expression of a belief 
The hearer can straightaway take it that S beheves that p, and hence can evidently 
acquire a true belief about $ And if $ ıs Accurate m matters of the kind, the hearer 
can also acquire the warranted behef that p Simcere and Accurate assertions thus 
extend our epistemic range They provide us with additional windows on the world 
They do so, Wiliams believes, because such assertions are transparent ‘There 1s no 
interposition of the speaker’s will She simply transmits what she takes to be the case 

It might therefore seem that the Sincerity that figures m truthfulness consists 
simply in telling the truth — that 1s, saying what you believe Then Insincertty 1s lying 
— saying what you do not believe But this is too srmple For, as Williams notes, 
although the speaker expresses one belief; the hearer acquires many (p 100) In 
giving me to believe that p, S also gives me to believe p’s implicatures Through ex- 
ploitmg implicatures, a speaker who asserts only truths can impart false belets 
Intentionally misleading 1s, like lying, a violation of trust My hearer has reason to 
take me at my word (or at any rate, no reason not to) Through my assertions, I 
mtentionally lead her to believe that g when I do not ın fact believe ıt ‘Replacing 
the world ın its impact on her by my will, I put her, to that extent, m my power and 
so take away or lımıt her freedom’ (p 118) Misleading, like lyng, 1s untruthful 

This explains why people who are taken m by hars or musleaders often feel 
ashamed, dishonoured or humihated They feel not just chagrin at having been too 
gullible, or anger at having been treated disrespectfully They also feel demeaned at 
having been put mto a position of being less than autonomous agents It is not just 
that by beng used or patronized, they were treated as less than autonomous agents, 
but also that by being misled about the state of things, they could not act auto- 
nomously One of the merits of Willams’ discussion 1s that ıt shows that this can 
occur even if the hes have been told for benevolent reasons 

This suggests that the disposition of Sincerity that figures m the virtue of 
truthfulness ıs a disposition to refran from lying or misleadmg Again Wiliams con- 
siders this too sumple Not all hes, evasions, obfuscations and omissions are morally 
objectionable One aspect of the virtue of truthfulness 1s sensitivity to when truth- 
fulness 1s called for Some information ıs private Your mterlocutor may have no 
right to know the details of your love life or your trade secrets or your developing 
election strategy If refusing to answer an unduly intrusive question 1s not feasible, 
and ‘It’s none of your business” 1s too blunt, Wiliams believes, some sort of evasion 
may be permussible Your mterlocutor should recognize that in relentlessly pursuing 
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such questions, she may transgress the boundaries of the space within which 
truthfulness 1s required Similarly, in adversarial exchanges, there may be an obliga- 
tion to tell the truth, but no obligation to be entirely open Parties in adversarial 
exchanges know this, so they are not apt to be misled by omussions or carefully 
crafted assertions As these examples show, the obligation to be truthful is fine-tuned 
to cultural circumstances Where and when hes and evasions are permissible 
depends on aspects of the culture, including what 1s considered private, and who 
deserves to know Because the parties volved in the exchanges are members of the 
culture in question, they can be expected to understand what expectations about 
truthfulness govern the exchanges Moreover, Williams argues, not everyone 
deserves the truth Like many, he thinks Kant got ıt wrong when the latter said that 
one should not he to the assassin at the door Someone who demands mformation 
for manifestly evil purposes simply does not deserve the truth 

The virtue of Sincerity, then, although grounded ın asserting what one believes to 
be true, 1s not sumply a matter of asserting what one believes to be true It turns out 
to require both more and less than that Since misleading 1s a violation of Sincerity, 
the virtue requires reframing from assertions of belief which are likely to mislead 
Since not everyone 1s entitled to every truth, it requires sensitivity to contextual 
factors, such as the expectations and intentions of the parties to the exchange, to 
determine whether and to what extent truth-telling 1s called for 

Belief aims at truth But to am at something 1s not always to hit the mark 
Because the world is independent of the will, Sincerity does not ensure Accuracy 
But the connection between belief and truth 1s not random either Some behef- 
forming strategies are better than others at generating true beliefs Being reflective, 
we monitor our truth-seeking efforts As we learn more about things, we learn more 
about what methods of enquiry yield reliable results We devise and refine our 
methodologies and control our belief-formation accordingly We continue our re- 
finements, ultimately developing the scientific method, which hedges against such 
threats as wishful thinking, misleading evidence and jumping to conclusions, by 
grounding acceptability in intersubjective agreement, repeatable results, controlled 
experiments, rigorous measures of statistical significance, and so forth Other disci- 
plines, such as history and journalism, develop their own methods for securing the 
Accuracy of their findings What hedges we require depend on what obstacles we 
are likely to encounter We need to worry about undetected red shift in astronomy, 
gaps ın the fossil record in biology, lying informants in journalism The underlymng 
concern in all cases 1s to secure the Accuracy of our findings 

The methodologies are public and are institutionally grounded But they are not 
Just an additional layer of assessment for antecedently formulated beliefs For 
investigators who belong to an intellectual community, committed to the values that 
its methodologies embody, internalize those values and form their own beliefs 
accordingly To some extent, this 1s because of the education they receive They 
come to understand that the methodologies are effective means of forming beliefs 
that are and will be recognized as Accurate 

The contention that scientists, for example, internalize the values embedded 
in the scientific method, and hve their professional lives accordingly, may seem 
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unrealistic Like everyone else, scientists can be motivated by ambition, greed, fear, 
envy and competitiveness Wilhams is under no illusions about this, but does not 
think ıt undermines his pomt In discussing Watson and Crick, as they are charac- 
terized m The Double Hex, he notes that even if they were motivated by ambition and 
competitiveness, what they were competing for was to be the discoverers of an 
important scientific truth They did not want merely to be thought to have dis- 
covered the structure of DNA or to be rewarded because they were thought to have 
discovered ıt They wanted actually to discover ıt and to be duly admured for having 
done so A commitment to truth remained at the heart of their motivation Whatever 
the other motivations of individual investigators, Wilhams maintains, the growth of 
knowledge, and in particular, the growth of systematic, scientific knowledge, 1s a 
manifestation of our accommodation of the resistance of the world to the will 

The brute independence of the world from the will means that we can never 
guarantee that our beliefs are Accurate Even a finely tuned, methodologically soph- 
isticated disposition of Accuracy wul not assure that our methods are fail-safe or that 
our assertions are true But besides the slings and arrows of epistemic misfortune, 
there are ternal obstacles to Accuracy that can, to some extent at least, be over- 
come This reduces our vulnerability 

So far, Sincerity has been characterized as a matter of expressmg what one 
believes Its foils were identified as lying and mtentionally misleading But reframing 
from lymg and misleading only ensures that one expresses what one thmks one 
believes It 1s possible to be wrong about this So the idea that when S Smcerely 
asserts that b, her hearer acquires the true belief that S believes that p turns out to be 
over-optumustic If $ 1s self-deceptive, she may ın fact not believe what she takes her- 
self to believe In that case her Smcere assertion 3s not an expression of her belief 

Wishful thinking threatens Accuracy as well S can mistake her grounds for a 
belief, or, knowing her grounds, mistake their strength In this way, S may believe 
that even though she has at her disposal ample resources for doubting that or for 
recognizing the insufficiency of her evidence for p Wishful thinking often has its 
roots m the content of a proposition S wishes that p were so, and so wrongly 
convinces herself that it ıs so It figures in intellectual lazmess too If S thinks her 
grounds for p are good enough, she can stop mvestigating whether p So even where 
the content 1s not a particularly hkely candidate for wishful thinking, the desirability 
of settling an issue may prompt one to jump to conclusions Truthfulness thus 
requires knowing, or having good reason to believe, that one’s grounds are good 

A third obstacle 1s what we might call fickleness We usually hmt this notion to 
matters of the heart, but endorsing every passing intellectual fad or idle thought 
seems to be much the same thmg As I use the term, anyone given to capricious 
changes of mind counts as fickle Such a person may be disposed to assert Sincerely 
what he believes at any given moment But because he 1s apt to reverse his opmions 
frequently and for no apparent reason, we have no reason to consider any belief he 
expresses to be Accurate His views simply blow with the prevailing winds 

Wiliams maintains that there are resources for resisting these internal obstacles 
that derive from membership ın communities that embed and reinforce certain 
epistemic values Wishful thinking involves believing that p on grounds you wrongly 
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beleve are sufficient Since you endorse your own grounds, it is unlikely that further 
scrutiny of those particular grounds will uncover their madequacy But if you appeal to 
community standards and subject your belief to peer review, you can discover the 
error of your ways You realize that whatever you may think of your evidence, it will 
not pass muster in the relevant community of enquiry This alone, of course, does not 
show that you are wrong ın the assessment of your grounds But if you share the values 
of that community and recognize that the belief ın question is properly subject to its 
standards, you see that your behef does not pass muster The protection against wishful 
thmking derives not from the mere fact that there ıs a community whose standards 
bear on the Accuracy of your views, but from your taking your views to be nightly 
subject to the yudgement of that community You endorse the standards by which your 
belief 1s to be judged There need, of course, be no actual public assessment Once you 
have internalized the standards, you can invoke them to assess your own views 

Presumably the standards of any community would provide a foil to wishful 
thinking But for the avoidance of wishful thinking to be conducive to Accuracy, the 
community must be of a certain kind If the community standards are, as scientific 
standards are, products of sustained, reflective efforts to discover reliable methods, 
there 1s reason to think that their satisfaction promotes Accuracy 

Scientists care about scientific truth, historians care about historical truth, 
journalists care about journalistic truth Through their trainmg and engagement m 
the enterprises in question, they develop the virtues of attentiveness, scrupulousness 
and rigour appropriate to their fields They mternalize the values, and guide their 
investigations accordingly Williams’ point 1s that the values and methods stem at 
least n part from the existence, structure and activities of the relevant historically 
contingent communities To understand the virtue of scientific Accuracy, we should 
focus not on the lone scientist confronting nature, but on the scientist whose atti- 
tudes have been formed, informed and sustamed by a sophisticated, reflective, but 
historically contingent scientific community 

The standards of a reflective mtellectual community also provide resources for 
resisting self-deception and fickleness Mental states do not come neatly labelled We 
need to distinguish beliefs, wishes, fantasies and hunches We do thus, ın part, by 
fixing the standards to which the different mental states are subject Fickleness ın- 
volves construing pretty much every passing thought (in a given area) as a belief 
Self-deception is a matter of mistaking some other sort of mental state (a wish or a 
fantasy, for example) for a belief With the development and endorsement of suitable 
community standards, we come to recognize that beliefs are the sorts of mental 
states that should be backed by reasons and should change only if either new evid- 
ence 1s introduced or reasoned assessment yields a reweighting of the evidence at 
hand Armed with this conception of belief, we can assess our various takes on things 
to see if they are suitably related to reasons Not everything one 1s imutially dis- 
posed to endorse will then count as a belief One might object that for a vanety of 
pedestrian behefs we have no such reasons But if we tread hghtly on the notion 
of reasons here, Willams’ pomt still holds I may have no particular reasons for 
beheving I know my telephone number Stll, my belief ıs not ungrounded The 
reasons that support it are general reasons for considering people to be competent in 
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matters of the kind These general reasons, and their bearing on the individual’s 
beliefs, are underwritten by communities that have established that people are 
typically competent about such matters, and perhaps why 

Initially, Smcerity seemed to be a matter of blurting out whatever is on one’s 
mind But what is on one’s mind may or may not be a belief If Sincerity 1s to be a 
component of truthfulness, ıt must connect more closely with behef Wiliams maim- 
tains that community standards figure critically in the individuation and stabilization 
of beliefs, and that the standards of duly reflective communities provide the requisite 
connection to truthfulness 

There remains the question of how far a commitment to truth takes us in our 
quest for understanding Willams believes that the answer turns critically on what ıt 
1s that we seek to understand Science, he contends, seeks truths that answer to an 
absolute conception of reality If they were discovered, they would be permanently 
acceptable (p 258) Truth plays a pivotal role History, he argues, 1s different People 
look to history for mterpretations of events that make sense, and what makes sense 
in one set of circumstances does not always make sense in another This 1s not to 
deny that truth matters to historical acceptability The factual statements that 
appear in works of history need to be true But a history 1s more than a chronicle It 
puts a construction on, or finds a pattern in, or otherwise interprets, facts Issues of 
focus, vocabulary, orientation and emphasis are crucial 

The ‘histories’ of World War II that deny the Holocaust are defective because they 
are false Histories of World War II that merely neglect to mention the Holocaust are 
defective because such an omission makes the works musleading Nothing beyond a 
commitment to truthfulness 1s required to see why histories hke these ae un- 
acceptable The issue that concerns Wilhams 1s that truthful histories may be in tension 
with one another Both Daniel Goldhagen’s Hutler’s Wailing Executioners and Lucy 
Dawidowicz’s The War Against the Jews, 1933-1945 are responsible works of history 
They are, presumably, truthful This is not, of course, to say that every factual 
statement they contan 1s true Like any extensive work of history, they are apt to 
contain minor errors Nevertheless, we may suppose, they satisfy the standards of the 
discipline They contain no glaring omissions, egregious factual errors or irresponsible 
inferences (I have chosen these works because my informants tell me they are good 
works of history But nothing hangs on the particular examples anyone who disagrees 
with my choice can, no doubt, find other examples that make the same general point } 
The two works are in tension in that they offer competing explanations of the 
Holocaust Goldhagen explains it in terms of the attitudes of twentieth-century 
Germans, Dawidowicz explains ıt in terms of two millennia of anti-Semitism They 
disagree about what makes for an adequate explanation of the Holocaust, what facts 
need to be adduced to make sense of the events Goldhagen provides a local account 
The facts he adduces and the pattern he finds in them explain (to the extent that 
anyone can) how a specific group of people at a specific tme participated, actively or 
passively, in the genocide of the Jews Dawidowicz takes a more global perspective 
She shows how the Holocaust belongs to a longer sequence of events, how it was not a 
shocking anomaly but part of a long-standing, deeply entrenched pattern The hist- 
ories answer different questions They also implicate that to understand the Holocaust 
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requires answering different questions Whatever the tensions between these two 
views, it seems plain that we cannot say ‘If one 1s right, the other 1s wrong’ However 
we account for the tensions, we cannot plausibly mamtain that there 1s a mind- 
mdependent fact of the matter such that at most one of them 1s correct 

Wilhams’ pomt ıs this History ıs shot through with choices A history reflects a 
selection of facts, terminology, orientation, scope and gram Truthful histories can 
differ in their selections, yielding divergent understandings of the same events 
Historians thus find different patterns ın the play of events, thereby dlummating 
different aspects of the eras they study Depending on current circumstances, people 
will seek different sorts of insights from the past, will approach the historical chron- 
icle with different questions and concerns in mind, and will consider different sorts 
of accounts to make sense One can imagine a fixed and final natural science, 
Willams believes One cannot imagine a fixed and final history For each genera- 
tion confronts its past with new questions, demanding a reconsideration of the sense 
previous historians have made of thmgs Truth and truthfulness, although necessary 
for good history, are not sufficient 

The conviction that nothing simular holds in the natural sciences 1s problematic 
Wiliams belheves that science could conceivably deliver a Grand Unified Theory 
which would explain everything that occurs ın the natural world It would not, he 
acknowledges, explain everything under every description It would explain a 
sequence of events as matter m motion, but not, for example, as a series of acts of 
aggression This 1s why we cannot expect a GUT to yield the sort of understanding 
we seek from history But to explain a sequence of events as matter in motion 1s also 
not to explain them as, for example, an adaptation or an immunological reaction or 
an epidemic or an emerging cold front To characterize events in these terms and to 
explain why they merit these characterizations requires interests in and orientations 
towards the phenomena that the GUT would not supply Just as changes ın circum- 
stances prompt us to ask new questions of the past, they also prompt us to ask new 
questions of nature We devise new taxonomies, adopt new orientations, invent 
new instruments and take new measurements to discover new patterns, patterns that 
answer to our evolving interests Even if the absolute conception makes sense of the 
aspirations of fundamental physics (which I am not at all sure that ıt does), ıt does 
not accommodate the diversity of interests and approaches that characterize other 
branches of natural science This suggests that the role of truthfulness ın natural 
science 1s closer to the role ıt plays in history than Williams believes 

Wilhams presents a convincing case that truthfulness is a more modulated virtue 
than the skeletal analysis supposes Stil, there are reasons to think that further 
qualifications are needed Willams contends that truthfulness 1s explicated m terms 
of suitably nuanced dispositions of Accuracy and Sincerity and 1s exhibited only in 
the assertion of literal sentences The conjunction of these two commitments turns 
out to be more problematic than ıt might originally appear 

Emotuvists and expressivists about ethics deny that ethical pronouncements are 
truth-evaluable Nevertheless such pronouncements should be Accurate and Sin- 
cere If ‘Feeding the hungry ıs good’ amounts to ‘I approve of feeding the hungry, 
you should too’, I should say ‘Feeding the hungry 1s good’ only if I approve of 
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feeding the hungry and recommend that you do likewise If ıt means ‘Bravo 
for feeding the hungry” I should say ıt only if I am favourably disposed towards 
feeding the hungry Otherwise I am a hypocrite Sincerity requires that I express or 
‘emote’ only feelings that I have Accuracy requires knowing what feelings I have 
Accuracy and Sincerity are required of ethical pronouncements even if truth 1s not 
in the offing Even inarticulate expressions of emotion, such as laughs, gasps and 
sighs, should be Accurate and Sincere I should sigh only at things I consider regret- 
table, and only at things that I genuinely regret The first conjunct 1s a demand for 
Accuracy, the second a demand for Sincerity 2 Again there 1s no question of truth 
This suggests that the virtue of truthfulness may be inaptly named Although, as 
Williams shows, ıt 1s anchored in a concern for truth, the virtue of truthfulness 
evidently extends to things that are not truth-evaluable 

Wornrtes arise within the propositional realm as well Because Sincerity 1s a matter 
of literally stating what one genuinely believes, responsible Sincere assertions are 
paradigmatic vehicles for information transfer But we should not too quickly 
assume, as Williams does, that only literal assertions play this role Metaphorical, 
ironic and hyperbolic sentences can also inform A physician who characterizes an 
aneurysm as a tme-bomb effectively conveys to her patient the seriousness of his 
condition Mark Antony’s ironic claim ‘Brutus 1s an honourable man’ made it quite 
clear that he believed the opposite, and persuaded his audience to share his belief A 
student who complams hyperbolically “This assignment will take until July” mforms 
the professor that the assignment ıs too long Evidently, what 1s required for in- 
formation transfer 1s not that the speaker must restrict herself to hteral sentences, 
but that the speaker and hearer must be, as it were, tuned to the same rhetorical 
frequency If the speaker 1s speaking ironically, or metaphorically, or hyperbolically, 
and the hearer takes her to be speaking literally, confusion will result But if the 
hearer interprets her words correctly, the fact that they were not hteral does not 
interfere with their communicative function This 1s of some significance, at least in 
the case of metaphor, for often there 1s no literal way to say exactly what a metaphor 
says Both cognitive science and immunology currently convey some of their central 
commitments in metaphorical terms They lack the resources to do otherwise 
Presumably, responsible cognitive scientists who convey their findings in terms of the 
mund’s peripheral processing units speak truthfully 

No doubt further quibbles could be raised But they should not overshadow the 
enormous value of Truth and Truthfulness Wiliams masterfully characterizes the virtue 
of truthfulness, explaining why ıt has (at least roughly) the contours ıt has, and what 
1t contributes to our lives He shows it to be an ethical value at the heart of epi- 
stemology, which links our knowledge of the world with the social practices that 
underwrite that knowledge The wealth of insight in his final book brings home how 
much we have lost with the death of Bernard Williams 


Harvard Uniwersity 


2 Both the pomt about expressivism and the pomt about inarticulate expressions are found 
in C McGinn, ‘Isn’t It the Truth®’, New York Renew of Books, 50 (2003), p 72 
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Knowledge and Lottenes By Jonn Hawtuorne (Oxford Clarendon Press, 2004 Pp vin 
+ 205 Price £25 00) 


Hawthorne’s book shows that issues surrounding scepticism arise in a much greater 
range of cases than most of us had thought In particular, considerations about 
lotteries, which are an abstract representation of ubiquitous features of human hife, 
can do much the same work as traditional bram-im-a-vat sceptical hypotheses He 
uses this discovery both to make vivid the appeal of contextual approaches to 
knowledge, and eventually to conclude that they are unsatisfactory His discussion of 
the variety of possible contextualst views 1s clearer than anything else ın the 
literature Though of course I shall have some criticisms of the book, I must say at 
the beginning that this is a must-read, mdeed a must-study, for everyone interested 
in the concept of knowledge 

The central discovery 1s this We usually deny that a person knows that a lottery 
ticket with a very small chance of winnmg will not be the winning ticket, even when 
that ticket will not ın fact wm However, we usually do not deny that the person has 
knowledge of many facts, his belief ın which 1s based on the assumption that the 
ticket will not win For example wmning the lottery may be the only way a poor per- 
son could have an expensive vacation, and we take ourselves to know that he 1s not 
going to be on that cruise ship, even though we do not take ourselves to know that 
the ticket he has foolishly spent a much-needed five pounds on 1s a loser So this 1s 
one way in which lotteries are hke sceptical scenarios they present issues about the 
closure of knowledge under entailment, smce ‘He will not be on the cruise ship’ 
(with other basic facts) entails ‘He will not win the lottery’ In fact the resemblance 
to scepticism goes deeper than this formal pont, since a large proportion of what we 
thmk we know would not be the case if various random processes whose causal 
structure 1s much hke that of a lottery produced some extremely unhkely outcome I 
take myself to know that I will be alive m fifteen mmutes tme But if all the oxygen 
molecules ın the room migrate in the next minute to the far end of the room and 
stay there for fourteen mmutes, which the laws of physics allow but make extremely 
umprobable, then I shall be dead at the end of that time And I do not take myself to 
know that the oxygen molecules will not migrate after all, we are dealing with a 
random process and for all I know it could turn out that way (The paradox here 
can be expressed without putting the weight on the word ‘know’ It would be natural 
for me to say, at least ın some conversational contexts, ‘I can’t guarantee that all the 
oxygen molecules in this room won’t randomly drift down to the far end in the next 
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five minutes’ But ıt would also be natural to say, almost ın the same breath, ‘PH 
have no problem meeting you at 5 oo p m , 1n fact I guarantee PII be there’ ) 

Most of ch 1 ıs devoted to laying out this situation, very carefully and precisely 
In particular Hawthorne considers various versions of closure of knowledge under 
implication, including formulations with multiple premises, ın enough detail to make 
it unlikely that subtleties about patterns of entailment will give an asymmetry be- 
tween random processes and sceptical scenarios 

In ch 2 he makes the connection with contextualism The connection 1s very 
natural When we talk about a lottery in isolation, we focus on the smallness of the 
probability of wmning, and that makes us, for reasons which contextualists have 
never made really explicit, draw the threshold for knowledge above that probability 
But when we consider a practical situation n which the outcome of the lottery is one 
among many relevant facts, we switch to considermg what strengths of evidence 
ıt would be reasonable for someone to act on, and this imevitably lowers the 
thresholds (This 1s so even though the probabilities are now usually lower than they 
were when the lottery alone was considered The probability that I shall meet you at 
5 00 pm 1s less than the probability that all the oxygen molecules do not migrate 
away from me my mtention could be derailed by any one of many other very 
mmprobable events ) 

As Hawthorne makes clear, there 1s a crucial unclarity in this contextualist thesis 
Whose context? Standard contextualism tends towards the attributor’s context, so if 
we are thinking about lotteries we tend to say you do not know you will not win, and 
if we are thinking about whether you aie planning a cruise we say that you do know 
you will not wm But when we look for reasons why thresholds should vary, we 
usually find factors that depend on the believer’s context eg, 1s this mformation 
you should rely on or commit to memory or tell others about, given your circum- 
stances? And these considerations will not show that when we change the subject to 
brains ın vats we should say that you, thousands of miles away, do not know where 
your head is 

Interestingly, the same issues arise with the standard contextualist comparison- 
case of ‘flat? if you and I are talking about the mirror of a reflecting telescope we do 
not find ourselves denying that Kansas ıs a flat state The fact seems to be that 
Kansas 1s flat enough to disappomt skiers and climbers, while not flat enough to 
serve as a mirror Similarly, many of your beliefs are well enough known to guide 
many of your actions, while not well enough known to banish all doubts These facts 
about Kansas and your epistemic state are not suspended by the context of any 
conversation m which we might mention Kansas or you 

In the last two chapters of the book Hawthorne considers ‘mvariantist’ alterna- 
tives to contextualism, m which the thresholds for knowledge are mdependent of 
conversational context Scepticism 1s an invariantism For Hawthorne, the greatest 
objection to it 1s the consequence that nearly all our assertions are improper — since 
to assert something 1s to claim to know it — and that all our acuons are mappropniate 
— smce one should not act on what one does not know Hawthorne’s preferred view, 
though the book should not be taken as an argument for this so much as an 
assessment of the costs of many positions, 1s ‘sensitive moderate invariantism’, 1n 
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which the standards of knowledge are allowed to be sensitive to details of people’s 
situations (and perhaps their purposes), but are ındependent of conversational 
context The advantages of this position le mostly ın what ıt avoids In particular it 
avoids strange consequences of the form ‘It is not true that I know that p but in five 
minutes ıt will be true’ 

Some forms of contextualism can, ıt seems to me, avoid such consequences The 
way in which we talk about truth often has an adjustment to the circumstances of 
utterance built into ıt Suppose that I am now, in Edmonton, pointing to the sky, 
and just about to get on a plane for Sydney I say, truly, “This direction 1s up’ In 
relation to tomorrow’s situation that direction will be down But the assertion ‘It 1s 
true that this direction 1s up, but tomorrow it will be false’ 1s still bizarre Our 
normal talk of truth seems to set some parameters to the moment of utterance even 
when we are discussing things said at other times (Defeasibly it would not be 
bizarre to say ‘ but tomorrow I shall be able to say truly of that direction that it 1s 
down’ And it seems to me at any rate less bizarre to say ‘ and im five minutes I 
shall be able to say truly of this behef that ıt ıs knowledge’ ) 

This example also shows how we lurch between ascriber-relativity and object- 
relativity For at the north pole we could discuss a rocket bemg launched at the 
south pole and say ‘It ıs gomg in that direction, straight down from here, towards 
the constellation C’ , and we could also say “The boosters are now falling away and 
are coming down to earth’ even though the direction they are coming m 1s up from 
our perspective Perhaps if we fuse the semantics of ‘up’ and the semantics of ‘flat’ 
we get something like the semantics of ‘know’ 

Focusing on the situation of the knower, it 1s plausible to thmk that some of the 
differences between knowledge and ignorance concern the ways in which informa- 
tion can be a basis for action I think Hawthorne misses something here He tends to 
write as if action is normally based on what we take to be knowledge But we often 
act on things we do not take ourselves to know, because we must act and have no 
better information In fact, one central function of attributions of knowledge ıs to 
signal such cases It is clearest with shared activities You are asked whether p and 
you say “Yes, I think so — but I don’t know’, which means ‘For the purposes of our 
shared enterprise we may have to act on this basis, but ıt would be better 1f we could 
get some better mformation’ (Sceptics should say that we only make such qualrfied 
assertions, though for simplicity we go along with the conversational myth ) 

One situation m which one is especially prone to label assertions as non- 
knowledge 1s when much better evidence will soon become available, so ‘I don’t 
know’ has the force of ‘If we can afford to, let’s wait and see’ So, given a lottery 
where the winning ticket will soon be announced, we are somewhat more inclined to 
withhold the K-label, because instead of making up our minds now we can wait We 
are somewhat less reluctant to say that someone does not know that a ticket will not 
win a lottery when either the outcome will never be announced or the agent is 
acting out of necessity on the assumption that a ticket will not win, making the best 
choice that he can (Somewhat, only this 1s not meant to be a solution to the puzzle 
But we should keep separate our reluctance to beheve that a ticket will win and our 
reluctance to call it knowledge when someone does truly so believe ) 
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The mann effect of this book will be to make clear the relevance of lottery-hke 
situations to a wide variety of questions ın epistemology So the number of observa- 
tions of the form ‘But wait, here’s something else to consider’ 1s enormous That 1s a 
sign of how stymulating ıt ıs Read it 


Unmwersity of Alberta ADAM MORTON 


Presocrae Philosophy Essays in Honour of Alexander Mourelatos Eprrep BY VICTOR 
CasTon AND DanirL Granam (Aldershot Ashgate, 2002 Pp xv + 346 Price 
£52 50 ) 


This is a substantial book its large format and quality paper conceal an ample 
spread within deceptively slm covers Its distinguished dedicatee, Alexander Moure- 
latos, has been hugely influential ın pre-Socratic philosophy for forty years the hst of 
his works runs into five of these large pages, and ends with work still forthcoming at 
the time of publication Mourelatos’ pupils, colleagues and friends have put together 
these papers, based on a workshop held ın his honour ın 1998 Typically, editing 
such honorific collections means taking the rough with the smooth, particularly 
where the quality of the contribution inversely reflects the author’s academic emin- 
ence Here, however, the mverse proportion rule does not hold without exception 
Several very eminent scholars contributed to this volume, some of their contribu- 
tions are among the best Several contributors are less well known, of whom not all 
have anything to say Some papers must have come from neglected bottom drawers 
(judging by their somewhat off-beat topics), but happily those drawers have yielded 
some unexpected gems 

Despite the title, a substantial proportion of the most interesting contributions 
transgress the normal limits of the field of pre-Socratic philosophy Two are really 
on Plato ın ‘Protagoras’.Great Speech and Plato’s Defence of Athenian Democracy’ 
Wiliam Prior shows that whereas the ‘great speech’ in Protagoras 1s often quarned for 
evidence on the real Protagoras, ıt 1s equally ımportant for understanding Plato’s 
views on democracy in Republic, and David Furley’s masterly paper ‘Anaxagoras, 
Plato and the Naming of Parts’ 1s really about Plato’s Phaedo, for 1t exphcates Plato’s 
analysis of the largeness of Summuas by invoking Anaxagoras’ theory of ingredients 
Another key contribution, Sarah Broadie’s “Three Philosophers Look at the Stars’, 1s 
really on Theophrastus Its mam focus 1s the passage ın his Metaphysics where Theo- 
phrastus comments on Anstotle’s theory of heavenly motion (ncludmg the unmoved 
mover and the notion that the spheres are moved by desire) Prompted by Theo- 
phrastus, Broadie investigates the merits of Aristotle’s position and of implicit solu- 
tions to related issues in Plato’s Timaeus Thus the three philosophers of this paper’s 
title are Plato, Aristotle and Theophrastus 

Anstotle’s solution to a problem first rarsed by the pre-Socratics 1s also in Owen 
Goldin’s sights His problem 1s how the same utterance can be either true or false 
depending on the circumstances An early formulation of the problem survives in 
the anonymous Disso: Logo: of the fifth century sc Goldin explains Aristotle’s rather 
laborious solution, based on the categories, which assumes that the string of words 1s 
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the same sentence whether uttered now or later, by me or you The sentence, 
Aristotle claims, changes its truth-value, just as things change their non-essential 
properties There are classic differences here between Aristotle’s logical theses and 
those of Frege, Russell and Ayer Aristotle does not distinguish the sentence from the 
proposition, nor attribute different senses to the same sentence, nor offer any 
analysis of indexicals But Goldin’s discussion throws more light on Aristotle than on 
Dissor Logor 

Sylvia Berryman’s ‘Democritus and the Explanatory Power of the Void’ explains 
a tricky passage ın Anistotle’s Physics IV, where the lack of differentiation in a void 
figures as a possible cause of motion Here too exegesis of Aristotle’s text pre- 
dominates Aristotle might be right about the atomusts, of course, and whether he is 
right or not, we have first to understand Aristotle, 1f we hope to use his evidence to 
understand Democritus 

Often, as ın these cases, we need to approach the pre-Socratics from the front 
backwards, because they lurk in the shadows of later debates, and hide their frag- 
ments in the folds of other people’s texts These are not the only contributors 
devoted to excavating the deposits of classical antiquity where pre-Socratic remains 
are to be found For istance, Victor Caston reviews the two rival summaries of 
Gorgias’ famous treatise On Not Bang, with a view to establishing that for the so- 
called ‘mtentional argument’ (namely, the argument to prove that if there 1s 
something, we cannot think of it — ‘think’ here being used advisedly ın place of the 
more usual ‘know’), the MXG version 1s both quite different from that in Sextus 
Empuricus, and much the superior And Carl Huffman gathers scraps from Athen- 
acus’ Deipnosophastae and from Cicero’s De Senectute, to reconstruct a classic debate 
between Arcnytas of Tarentum (the mathematcian, famed for the duplication of the 
cube, who sent a trireme to rescue Plato from Dionysius of Syracuse) and a shadowy 
figure called Polyarchus ‘the pleasure-feeler’ Polyarchus’ defence of bodily pleasure 
survives in Athenaeus, apparently drawn from Aristoxenus’ Life of Archytas Athen- 
aeus had no mterest ın Archytas’ side of the debate, but clearly Aristoxenus must 
have recorded it, and Huffman has, ıt seems, traced it ın a passage of Cicero By 
placing Cicero’s evidence (also derived from Anstoxenus) alongside Athenaeus, 
Huffman has plausibly recreated the debate between Sophist and Pythagorean Is it 
authentic late fifth century material? Well, Anstoxenus came from Tarentum, where 
Archytas lived and Polyarchus was Syracusan ambassador Archytas’ years as a 
prominent politician would have overlapped Anstoxenus’ childhood The lines of 
credibility are as good as they ever get 

Most academic philosophers, picking up a book on the pre-Socratics, will be 
looking for the latest on Parmenides, Heraclitus or Anaxagoras, not Archytas, 
Aristotle or Disso: Logor So is there anything ın this collection for them? The top 
candidates in this category are the papers by Daniel Graham and Alexander 
Nehamas on whether Heraclitus preceded Parmenides or vce versa Graham, meti- 
culous but uncontroversial, argues for the orthodox position, that Heraclitus wrote 
earlier and Parmenides replied, Nehamas, more challenging, demonstrates that the 
two often agree, and that Parmenides’ poem makes sense without a Herachitean 
target The volume also contains four other papers on Parmenides and a number of 
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relatively unsurprising, indeed, emmently recogmzable, contributions on Anax- 
agoras, Empedocles and Democritus from established scholars ın the field 


Unwersity of East Angha CATHERINE OSBORNE 


The Cambridge Companion to Meduval Philosophy Eprrep sy AS McGrane (Cam- 
bridge UP, 2003 Pp xvu + 405 Price £45 00 h/b, £17 99 p/b} 


The latest addition to the Cambridge Companion senes contains much that will be 
useful to the student of mediaeval philosophy, a specialism which 1s still very short of 
up-to-date commentary Nevertheless, I have to conclude that it 1s a misconceived 
project I shall start from the latter claim 

Cambridge Companwns are usually confined to a single author, and a glance at the 
page entitled ‘Other Volumes ın this Series’ reveals that those devoted to multiple 
authors are confined to a fairly closely knit circle Early Greek Philosophy, German 
Idealism, the Scottish Enlightenment, and so on The reason for this 1s obvious if 
contributors are going to be asked, as they are, to write an article on the ethical 
thinking of the chosen group, or its philosophy of mind, they will be able to pick out 
a series of common themes and a manageable set of disagreements This will be only 
an extension of the kind of treatment necessary to take ın the sources and the earlier 
and later thought of a single author It should not need to be pomted out that the 
“Middle Ages’, taken to extend from Augustine of Hippo to John Wyclif, and to 
include not only the philosophy of the Latın West but Jewish and Islamic thinking, 1s 
not like this at all The old-fashioned approach that spoke of what ‘the Mediaevals 
thought’ was supposed to have been banished by the recent revival of interest ın the 
pernod, but the attempt to produce a Companwn to the entire Middle Ages suggests 
that ıt lmgers ın the offices of Cambridge UP 

A historical, chronologically divided approach might have paid dividends here, as 
it does in the celebrated Cambndge History of Later Medieval Philosophy But this book 1s 
much less than half the length of that work, and covers twice the period The result 
is that almost every paper 1s a breathless résumé of Augustine, Anselm, Aquinas, 
Scotus, Ockham, or some variation on this list, on a series of subtopics, and I think it 
1s fair to say that there are almost no extended or philosophically satisfying dis- 
cussions in the entire 350 pages of text That ıs not to say that the result 1s wholly 
useless, since a summary treatment can sometimes be helpful, setting the thinking of 
each author in the context of the broad sweep of history However, the book 1s too 
short to allow its contributors to be systematic Great and mfluential authors like 
Pseudo-Dionysius, John Scotus Ermgena and Bonaventure have only walk-on parts, 
and others, such as Isidore of Seville, Gratian, Albertus Magnus, Walter Burley and 
Buridan, are scarcely mentioned The coverage of Islamic and Jewish philosophers 
1s for the most part confined to the two papers exclusively devoted to them 

Some contributors, thanks ın part to the nature of their subject-matter, manage 
to transcend the limitations of space to produce an ilumimatmg discussion of 
important shifts and continuities m the period DE Luscombe’s short paper on 
‘Hierarchy’ and Robert Pasnau’s long one on ‘Human Nature’ are examples of this, 
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James McEvoy’s treatment of the contrast between mtellectualism and voluntarism 
in ethics 1s sumilarly helpful Other authors provide interest by an original inter- 
pretation or juxtaposition of ideas, as does Edith Dudley Sylla on “Creation and 
Nature’, in which she draws attention to the contrast between mathematical 
astronomy and philosophical cosmology Thérése-Anne Druart and Idit Dobbs- 
Weinstein, on ‘Philosophy 1n Islam’ and ‘Jewish Philosophy’ respectively, bring ın 
figures, themes and connections which are usually neglected, such as the ethical 
thinking of Islamic thinkers and the complex relations between different Jewish 
philosophers Thomas Willams’ discussion of “Transmission and Translation’ 1s 
admirable ın bringing the problems of palaeography, translation, and so on, to a 
wider audience 

In other papers the limitations of space are more painfully apparent Annabel 
Brett’s paper on ‘Political Philosophy’ has space for neither the Franciscan poverty 
debate nor the Conciliarist movement John Marenbon’s dismissal of almost every 
preceding account of mediaeval thinking on eternity and timelessness is not 
thoroughly argued Marenbon’s claim 1s that smce mediaeval authors believed that 
God could be described as acting at this or that time, they must, contrary to what 1s 
generally assumed, have been committed to the view that God ıs in time Possible 
ways around this paradox, however, are not adequately explored PJ Fitzpatrick’s 
short paper on “The Renaissance and the Seventeenth Century’ 1s not so much as an 
introduction to that period as an intriguing taster of ıt 

The long bibhography, often a valuable element in Cambridge Compantons, 1s useful, 
but would benefit from cross-referencing The lack of this presumably explains why 
only two entries appear under the heading ‘Metaphysics God and Being’ The 
index ıs almost entirely limited to proper names There are helpful mim-biographies 
of a large number of mediaeval philosophers 

Overall, I must respectfully disagree with John Haldane’s optimistic claim, at the 
end of his paper on ‘Current Engagements’, that ‘mediaeval thought 1s now as much 
a part of the history of philosophy as 1s that of ancient Greece and Rome’ That will 
be true on the day it ıs acknowledged that a Cambridge Companion to Mediaeval Philo- 
sophy would be no less absurd than a Cambndge Compamon to the Philosophy of Ancient 
Greece and Rome 


St Benet’s Hall, Oxford Josera SHaw 


Hume's Philosophy of the Self By AE Prrson (London Routledge, 2002 Pp xu + 196 
Price £60 00 ) 


Pitson’s book 1s built around two connected ideas One 1s that Hume’s account of 
personal identity falls directly out of his more general atomistic approach to 
epistemology and philosophy of mind The other idea ıs that ıt ıs a mistake to take 
Hume’s account of personal identity to be complete by the end of book I of the 
Treatise Pitson’s view on this (compare Annette Baier’s) ıs that a proper under- 
standing of Hume’s full philosophy of the self depends on reading on into books II 
and IH 
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So ıt would be ironic if Pitson’s readers were tempted by force of habit to read 
only the first half of his book, the part that deals with Treatise I And not only ironic, 
but regrettable, for the second half of Pitson’s book makes a strong case for his 
second main idea 

Central to Pitson’s argument for this 1s a distinction made by Hume at Treatise 
I iw 6, between ‘personal identity, as ıt regards our thought or umagination, and as ıt 
regards our passion or the concern we take in ourselves’ On Pitson’s reading, this 
passage distinguishes what he calls the agency and the mental aspects of the self, and 
Hume ıs traduced, if we take his account of the mental aspect to be his whole story 
about the self There 1s surely something right about this the agency aspect, consid- 
eration of which perhaps more naturally leads our thoughts im a ‘forensic’ direction, 
has indeed too often been ignored by previous writers on the subject (pp 1, 160) 
Pitson’s discussion of Montaigne’s relevance to Hume in this connection (see, eg, 
p 105) 1s especially Jlummating 

I shall briefly indicate five hnes of thought that Pitson’s book opened up for me 

Contemporary relevance Pitson promises to show the ‘sigmficant relevance to con- 
temporary discussions of the self? of Hume’s discussion (p 1) What he says about 
this is interesting, but tantalhzing For example, he compares Hume’s scepticism 
about our ambition to solve the mind-body problem with Thomas Nagel’s and 
Cohn McGinn’s scepticism about that ambition But Pitson’s discussion (for which, 
see especially p 56) left me wanting much more, for stance, about whether Hume 
really has the resources to render intelligible even extension, never mind extension 
and its relation to thought, and about the Cartesian and Humean 1oots of Mc- 
Ginn’s and Nagel’s appi caches 

Farst and second thoughts In the Appendix to the Treatise, Hume tells us that the issue 
of personal identity 1s the ‘one article’ m which he has been able to discover a ‘very 
considerable mistake’ ın his reasoning Pitson comments that this ‘shows that 
whatever the source of Hume’s second thoughts about personal identity mught be, it 
is not something that mfects his treatment of the other issues with which he 1s 
concerned in book I of the Treatise’ Does not in fact infect Hume’s other treatments, 
or does not n Hume’s mew mfect his other treatments? If Hume’s thought 1s as 
seamless a cloth as Pitson takes it to be, we might doubt whether Hume’s first 
thoughts about other 1ssues can be thus insulated from his second thoughts about 
personal identity, even if Hume did not see the problems 

Philosophy and psychopathology Can ‘melancholy and delirrum’ be separated from 
Hume’s philosophy? (From any serious philosophy?) Pitson describes how the unity 
of consciousness can be taken as a given — ‘perhaps one should add, normally’ 
(p 52) It seems a pity that m a monograph on Hume and the self, psychopathology 
enters in only ın ways such as this — parenthetically, ın the margins For there 1s now 
an mcreasing willingness to discuss the (alleged) pathologies of philosophy and 
what one might, after the model of ‘philosophical psychology’, call ‘philosophical 
psychopathology’, a development Hume would surely have welcomed Moreover, a 
number of Hume’s own views are text-book symptoms of serious psychopathologies, 
for mstance, beleving that there ıs ‘no absurdity in separating any particular per- 
ception from the mind’ (quoted on p 167) 
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Buddhism In a book-length treatment of Hume’s philosophy of the self, ıt might 
have been interesting to explore the stniking parallels between Hume and Buddhism 
At Treatise I 1v 6 Hume argues that ‘If any impression gives rise to the idea of self, 
that impression must continue mvaniably the same, thro’ the whole course of our 
lives, since self 1s suppos’d to exist after that manner But there 1s no impression 
constant and invariable ’ Compare the Buddhist arguments for a thorough and con- 
tinual undermmung of any substantial or objectual notion of the self, and for the 
conclusion that a strong impression of self 1s only found in the deluded, 1 e , m most 
of us, most of the time 

Pitson writes engagingly (if briefly) of the contrast between ‘the atomistic view of 
experience to which Hume 1s committed’ and James’ ‘continuous stream’ view 
of consciousness (p 75) He adds that to reyect Hume’s atomism about experience 
‘would be to reject the whole framework within which his account of human nature 

1s developed’ Quite nght, I think, though here Hume might retreat to an atom- 
ism which 1s merely methodological This 1s exactly what some versions of Buddhism 
(e g , Soto Zen) employ 

Was Hume looking in the wrong place for ‘personal rdentty’? The main thought I have 
after reading Pitson 1s a suspicion that Hume simply searched ın the wrong place for 
personal identity It sometimes looks, for example in his ‘second thoughts’, as if 
Hume 1s moving ultmately towards something like a transcendental view of the self, 
as something that has to be presupposed in our thinking Maybe Pitson would have 
at least some sympathy with my suspicion, maybe he would even favour a project 
of bringing Hume’s considered views on personal identity into closer relations with 
Kant’s and Wittgenstein’s 

Be that as it may, this is a thorough and impressive monograph, a resolutely 
scholarly work m the philosophical history of philosophy It will probably be for 
some time the definitive treatment of this topic ın the literature 


Unwersity of East Angha Rupert READ 


Approaches to Wittgenstein Collected Papers By Brian McGuinness (London Routledge, 
2002 Pp xv + 299 Price £50 00) 


Wittgenstem once remarked that if a hon could speak, we would not understand him 
(PIII 223) In Approaches to Wittgenstein, which brings together McGuinness’ papers on 
Wittgenstem’s life and work, the author observes that ‘often Wittgenstein too 1s so 
remote from what we are looking for, that we fail to understand him Perhaps we 
lack a concept of what his hfe 1s about and how his philosophy meshes into 1t (p 4) 
This provides McGuinness with one of the ‘approaches’ of his title that of taking 
Wittgenstem’s life as the key to understanding his work In part I, McGuinness 
explores various aspects of that life and the way it shaped its subject In ‘The Idea of 
Jewishness’ he charts Wittgenstein’s ambivalent attitude towards his Jewishness his 
conception of Jewish talent as ‘reproductive’ rather than ‘creative’ 1s a good example 
of this McGuinness suggests that this sort of remark ıs best seen as serving the 
purpose of self-criticism (p 40) In ‘Asceticism and Ornament’ he shows how a form 
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of asceticism permeated Wittgenstein’s outlook, both ın ethics (for example, his 
renunciation of his inheritance) and ın aesthetics (his forays into architecture and 
furniture-design) Wittgenstein’s political views, as well as his reaction to the events 
of World War II, are taken up ın a paper called ‘It Will be Terrible Afterwards, 
Whoever Wins’ These are Wittgenstein’s words he thought that while a Nazı 
victory would be a terrible prospect, an Allied victory would mean ‘a contmuation of 
the old system by the worst possible means’ (p 51) Appalled by what he saw as the 
cultural decline of Europe, he was initially attracted to Stalinism, for ‘a total destruc- 
tion of early twentieth-century social forms was required (he thought) if there was to 
be any umprovement’ (p 45) 

Part II comprises McGuinness’ papers on Wittgenstein’s Tractatus In this part of 
the book — the most important, m my view — McGuinness explores the main themes 
of the Tractatus the ‘picture theory’ of language, the ‘fundamental thought’ that the 
logical constants do not represent, the conception of science and its value, solipsism, 
mysticism, and the ‘unsayable’ Notable here ıs his classic paper “The Supposed 
Realism of the Tractatus’, which argues that the realist reading of the opening pages, 
as setting forth an atomustic metaphysics that determines the grammar of our lang- 
uage, 1s deeply mistaken Central to this controversy 1s the status of Wittgenstein’s 
sumple objects McGuinness argues that they should be construed as the ‘truth-value 
potential’ or ‘semantic role’ of sumple signs “The semantic role of the supposedly 
possible sign or name 1s that of bemg combined with other simple signs or names to 
produce a proposition having a truth-value Any sign which in the same combina- 
tions will produce exactly the same truth-values ıs the same sign or has the same 
reference’ (p 87) According to McGuinness, then, ‘sumple object’ ıs but a pecuhar 
label for the contribution that a simple sign makes to the truth-value of the 
propositions in which ıt figures In turn, he suggests that already for the early Witt- 
genstem, ıt 1s use that determines what contribution a sumple sign makes to the truth- 
value of a proposition, though he also claims that at this stage, use determines 
reference only ‘for the purpose of saying something true or false’ (p 88) 

However, whether a proposition 1s true or false 1s a matter of whether the state of 
affairs ıt expresses obtains or not (TLP 4 024-4 064) But McGuinness has not told us 
how, on his interpretation, a complex of signs succeeds in expressing (truly or falsely) 
that a given state of affairs obtains On the realist picture he opposes, that question 1s 
answered by postulating one-to-one correlations between the signs in the proposition 
and the objects in the state of affairs ıt expresses In a true elementary proposi- 
tion the objects named by its constituent names are combined ın the way ın which 
the proposition says that they are This 1s how language breaks into reality and 
succeeds ın representing ıt But for McGuinness, the realm of reference 1s not 
the realm of objects in the world, but the realm of semantic roles — hence a linguistic 
realm And so it remains a mystery, on his anti-realist interpretation, how language 
succeeds ın being about anything other than itself; and in representing a particular 
combination of objects as obtaining 

Part III of McGuinness’ book considers Wittgenstein’s philosophical views in the 
period following his return to philosophy, including the encounters with the Vienna 
Circle which led to that return The most significant paper ın this section 1s perhaps 
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the classic ‘Freud and Wittgenstem’ Wittgenstein was fascinated by dreams, and this 
partly explams his interest in Freud In a dream, meaning 1s not readily available, 
and, perhaps even more than for a poem or a painting, depends on interpretation 
Two elements in Freud’s mterpretation of dreams appealed to Wittgenstem Furst, 
the meaning of a dream 1s ‘not there all at once but would appear only in the course 
of further discussion’ this constitutes ‘a good example of the truth that the under- 
standing of anything might well be a process extended in time’ (p 226) Secondly, 
the interpretation of dreams illustrated ‘the complicated way in which the human 
mind made pictures of facts’ (bid) But Wittgenstem was also critical of Freud — in 
particular, of the scientific status the latter accorded to psychoanalysis Freud’s msist- 
ence on explaining mental phenomena in the way he did betrays not the healthy 
scepticism of the scientist who refuses to put things down to chance, but the attitude 
of the primitive man who takes everything to be significant McGuinness shows how, 
for Wittgenstein, psychoanalysis was not a science but a ‘powerful mythology’, the 
aim of which was not truth but the creation of meaning that could help people get 
on with their lives 

In part IV, McGuinness takes up various philological issues concerning both pre- 
and post- Tractatus manuscripts, including the ‘Notes on Logic’ of 1913 

Approaches to Witigensiem 1s a valuable contribution to Wittgenstein scholarship 
McGuinness displays throughout an immense knowledge of Wittgenstein’s hfe and 
work, and admurably succeeds ın putting it at the service of explaining the difficult 
ideas of this great philosopher 


Unwerstty of Reading Javier KALHAT 


An Introduction to the Philosophy of Gilles Deleuze Eprrep By JEAN Kuatra (London 
Continuum 2003 Pp 211 Price £16 99) 

Deleuze on Taterature By Ronan Bocue (New York Routledge, 2003 Pp 213 Price 
$15 95) 

Between Deleuze and Dernda Eprrep By PauL Patron AND JOHN Prorevi (London 
Continuum, 2003 Pp 207 Price £16 99) 


These books are a selection from the twenty-plus books to have appeared ın 2003 on 
the French philosopher Gilles Deleuze Since his death in 1995, his mfluence has 
grown to the point where his work has become one of the key reference points in 
Continental philosophy, literary theory, film theory, aesthetics and politics 

Khalfa and Bogue’s books study the literary side of Deleuze’s work The ttle of 
the first 1s a misnomer It 1s in no way an introduction, but a selection of essays that 
situate his philosophy within contemporary literary theory No doubt the title can be 
explained by the lamentable desire of publishers to dress up all books as mtro- 
ductions and as interdisciplinary, ın order to ensure as wide a readership as possible 
The ultimately counter-productive results of the confusion caused by this approach 
do not seem to have struck them yet This ıs a shame, since Khalfa’s collection 
includes excellent work by Juliette Simont, Jean Khalfa and Georgio Agamben on 
Deleuze’s style, his difficult concept of intensity and his critique of concepts of 
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consciousness, the self and the subject The collection also mcludes Deleuze’s last 
essay ‘Immanence a Life ’, a very beautiful but very dense summary of his philo- 
sophical position, which makes interesting connections with Kant and Dickens 

Patton and Protew’s book is more specialized It ıs a selection of essays making 
connections and distinctions between two of the most influential post-war French 
philosophers The essays by Patton, Lingis, Smith and Protevi set out analyses that 
define the encounter between Deleuze’s and Dernda’s work with great precision 
Smith and Lingis put forward convincing arguments for the separateness of the two 
philosophies, opting for Deleuze over Derrida Patton and Protevi develop more 
nuanced positions, where the merits of the two thinkers are shown to he in different 
fields, though accepting that ther work intersects in productive ways, notably on 
questions of ethics and politics 

However, a word of warning 1s due here Many of the essays in these works have 
an unfortunate hermetic quality that closes off different areas of pmlosophy from 
one another and from a wider lay readership Furthermore, they situate Deleuze in 
areas and m company that may lead to prejudiced judgements with respect to the 
value of his work beyond those specialized boundaries So ın this context, ıt 1s worth 
putting a question notwithstanding Deleuze’s influence im restricted circles, 1s his 
philosophy worth the considerable effort required ın reading a new set of difficult 
and strange books? 

The most straightforward way of approaching this question ıs to point to 
Deleuze’s works in the history of philosophy He was a precocious and talented 
mterpreter of great works The French equivalent to his M Phil thesis became a 
work on Hume, Einpuricism and Subjectuity an Essay on Hume’s Theory of Human Nature 
(Columbia UP, 2001) This early book was followed by works on Bergson, Kant, 
Nietzsche and Spmoza Bergsomsm (New York Zone Books, 1998), Kants Critical 
Philosophy (London Athlone, 1983), Metzsche and Philosophy (London Athlone, 1983), 
Expressiomsm n Philosophy Spinoza (New York Zone Books, 1990) 

All these works shaped the reception of key historical figures m France They 
share a concern with wide-ranging evaluations, where many different works are 
brought mto focus through central ideas Deleuze’s texts on the history of philo- 
sophy are therefore worth consulting for a different and sharp-witted perspective 
He allows us to understand how the tradition can be still be important now, not ın a 
piecemeal fashion, where details from the past are seen to help m the resolution or 
understanding of modern problems, but through sweeping iterpretations that 
create new versions of past thinkers These renewed figures are not peripheral 
participants ın contemporary debates They offer powerful ways of grasping and 
transforming our most pressing concerns This power of the past 1s perhaps shown 
best ın Deleuze’s study of Nietzsche against the nihilism and negativity of Hegelian 
dialectics, or in his carefully drawn opposition between Descartes’ analytical method 
and Spimoza’s synthesis 

Alongside this importance through the philosophical tradition, Deleuze also 
stands out for his books on Proust and on cimema His book Proust and Signs 
(Minnesota UP, 2003) 1s one of the most important philosophical studies of Jn Search 
of Lost Time There 1s a strong discussion of Deleuze’s work on Proust in Bogue’s 
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work on Deleuze and literature Deleuze’s two volumes on cinema, Cinema 1 the 
Movement-Image and Cinema 2 the Time-Image (London Athlone, 1998 and 2001), are 
the most important extended theories of cmema published to date This 1s not 
necessarily to claim that they are the best philosophical works on cinema — there are 
other less theoretical and less metaphysically loaded approaches I would re- 
commend Deleuze’s work to anyone beginning a project on the philosophy of film, 
even if its conclusions are to take up a counter-position There is a useful article on 
Deleuze and cmema by Alain Ménil ın the Khalfa collection Bogue has a full book 
on Deleuze and cmema, in the same series as the work on literature under review 
here 

However, two problems beset this approach to Deleuze’s work Furst, his work in 
the history of philosophy only acquires its full worth when seen as a prolegomenon 
to his own philosophy Secondly, the works on Proust and on cmema involve new 
philosophical concepts, arguments and ideas that are very hard to comprehend 
without prior work on Deleuze’s philosophy So there could always be the suspicion 
that the complications are at best unnecessary, or, 1f one were feeling uncharitable, 
fraudulent over-elaborations This 1s not the case, but there 1s no doubt that some 
work on Deleuze has an unfortunate tendency to repeat his words ın an obscure and 
uncritical manner Some passages ın all the books under review here have this flaw, 
and for this reason I would not recommend them as starting-points 

To understand why Deleuze 1s a difficult but also an unmportant philosopher, the 
first point to keep in mind 1s that he 1s above all an imnovative metaphysician In his 
master-work, Difference and Repetition (London Athlone, 1994), a work comparable to 
Heidegger’s Beng and Time or Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason m scope and ambition, he 
seeks to develop a metaphysics where difference takes pnority over identity and over 
representation in the definition of reality 

The work on difference gives us a further explanation for the collection on De- 
leuze and Derrida In Continental philosophy, they are classified as philosophers of 
difference Where the latter thinks about difference as that which can only appear in 
the deconstruction of metaphysics, the former beheves that a novel metaphysical 
account can be given for the structure of reality However, I would not want to give 
too much weight to crude classifications and divisions, such as ‘philosophers of 
difference’ or ‘analytic and Continental’ They have a useful pedagogic role, in 
bringing a temporary order to complicated networks of relationships But once that 
role has been accomplished, the categories need to fade in favour of more pro- 
ductive and precise forms of thought Indeed, Deleuze’s philosophy emphasizes 
individual movements and passing connections against classifications, in particular, 
where the latter are seen as essential 

Part of Deleuze’s thesis about difference and identity ıs that the history of 
philosophy 1s marked by constant returns to thmking about existence m terms 
of representation and recognition He 1s therefore critical of, for example, the role of 
identity ın concepts or of the role of recognition in Kantian faculties This means 
that a series of new concepts have to be created to avoid the traditional bias towards 
identity These are not entirely new, rather, Deleuze’s historical work provides him 
with ideas which he sets into new constructions For mstance, he takes the concept 
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of the virtual from Bergson, the idea of the importance of repetition from Hume, 
transcendental deductions from Kant, the principle of mmanence from Spmoza 

First contact with Deleuze should therefore be philosophical and critical He 
makes very great demands on the reader, and 1s open to searching questions on how 
we can speak of pure differences without having to identify pure difference in some 
way Sumularly, we could ask how we can have a concept of repetition not dependent 
on representation How can we know that there 1s repetition, 1f we cannot represent 
that which has been repeated? His answer is that identity and representation play 
some role in reality, but that this role presupposes pure differences and repetitions of 
variations rather than identities Unfortunately, there ıs very little cntical ques- 
tionmg along these lines in the books reviewed here This 1s a shame twice over The 
lack does not allow the rigour and philosophical depth of Deleuze’s work to appear, 
in particular as it stands ın Deference and Repetition It also tends to brush aside the 
philosophical works as the questionable basis for the studies of art, hterature and 
painting — thereby contributing to a lack of open forms of argument and to far too 
much repetitive commentary 

In response to the msistence that thought requires the fixmg of something in 
order to be able to consider it, Deleuze answers that we cannot thmk about 
evolution or sensations as radically new events, without supposing that this radical 
openness has a condition that itself does not depend on the capacity to identify and 
represent This ıs why he speaks of a transcendental virtual field standing as a condi- 
tion for forms of change or becoming im the actual world His metaphysics therefore 
involves the clam that reality 1s both virtual and actual It also involves the clam 
that they condition one another 

The virtual must be expressed through actual identifiable things But these things 
are mcomplete, if we fail to take account of their virtual conditions Peter Strawson 
once claimed that the principle for transcendental philosophy should be Forster’s 
‘Only connect’ This fits well with Deleuze’s version of the transcendental, where 
any actual identity must be connected to the transcendental differences that undo ıt 
and transform it, but where these differences only become significant when 
connected to actual identifiable thıngs There ıs no doubt that this metaphysical 
approach ıs controversial and open to many objections There 1s still much work to 
be done ın trying to answer them Some of the best work in this vem will take place 
when Deleuze’s philosophy 1s taken up and criticized in different traditions 

However, if we suspend these questions about validity, if only temporarily, it 1s 
clear from these books that Deleuze’s work 1s already rich m potential It changes 
the way we think about all forms of reality, not so much ın the sense that we have to 
think about everything differently, but ın the sense that our understanding of things 
1s completed by the philosophical discovery of fields and principles that extend and 
modify traditional or everyday views The collections by Bogue and Khalfa show 
this extension ın hterature In the Patton and Protevi volume, Paul Patton begins to 
distinguish a politics of deconstruction from Deleuze’s suggestion that traditional 
political and ethical norms should be completed by positions that pay more 
attention to the evolution of individuals and to fleeting creative movements (p 26) 
‘Philosophy does not create just any concepts but untimely concepts that serve the 
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overriding aim of opening up the possibilty of transforming existing forms of 
thought and practice’ 


Uniwersity of Dundee James WILLIAMS 


Reinventing Pragmatism Amencan Philosophy at the End of the Twentieth Century By Josern 
Marco tis (Cornell UP, 2002 pp u +179 Price £20 95) 

The Unraveling of Sceentism Amencan Philosophy at the End of the Twentieth Century By 
JoserH Marcouis (Cornell UP, 2003 pp v+ 178 Price £20 95 ) 


Despite the increasmg specialization of contemporary philosophy, there are still 
philosophers who have made their names by combining historical sweep with grand 
theory Jurgen Habermas, Manfred Frank, Richard Rorty and Charles Taylor are 
examples, so 1s Joseph Margolis The reprinted essays that make up these two books 
are best described as philosophical history at a distance, where the purpose of these 
histories 1s to prepare the ground for Margolis’ own views 

Before we turn to the content of Margolis’ writing, a word on the form of these 
books Each of the two volumes ıs less than 180 pages long The volumes are close 
enough m theme to share a subtitle Why then two books? We can think of no reason 
other than profit Of course this ıs a charge to which Cornell UP, not the author, 
ought in the first instance to respond, and of course other presses do the same Barry 
Stroud’s two excellent collections of essays were similarly packaged by Oxford UP, 
and there are many more examples When university lbraries have overstretched 
resources, we should campaign against this trend A 400-page book ıs not unwieldy, 
and the now standard price of £20-plus for a slimline hardback academic book 1s 
unreasonable 

As to content, we see a number of problems ın tuese two books (too many 1n fact 
for the relatively small compass of this review) For instance, Dummett’s philosophy 
1s referred to as ‘a kind of Fregean Kantianism—Cartesianism, in effect’ (Reimventing 
Pragmatism, p 47, page references below are also to this work) We cannot see what 
service the running together of Frege, Kant and Descartes might serve, historically, 
heuristically or even just descriptively, particularly when prefaced with ‘a land of? 
and followed by ‘in effect’ Of course, this 1s partly ‘explained’ by Margolis’ having 
his own account of ‘Cartesianism’, but this, he tells us, ıs not textually bound to 
Descartes It rather alludes to Cartesianism’s ‘characteristic sense of an objective 
knowledge of reality’ (p 38) We find this unclear and confusmg Our understanding 
was not helped when we found both Hilary Putnam and John McDowell accused of 
being Cartesian We reached the stage where we half-expected to turn the page to 
find Ryle or Wittgenstein called a [kind of Fregean, Kantian] Cartesian [in effect] 
While the best recent Descartes scholarship (e g , the work of Gordon Baker and 
Katherme Morris) ıs serving to disabuse philosophers of certain entrenched pre- 
Judices regarding Descartes and Cartesianism, Margolis seems to be moving ın the 
opposite direction He ıs in danger of using Descartes’ name as a catch-all for 
something that even Margolis acknowledges 1s not licensed by any genumely in- 
formative use of the idea of Cartesianism, still less by Descartes’ own text 
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We focus here on Margolis’ exposition and cnticism of McDowell This takes 
place in the context of a discussion of ‘intermediaries’ between mind and world 
This in turn takes place in a wider discussion of a debate which took place between 
Putnam and Rorty, beginning around the time when Putnam referred to himself as 
an ‘ternal realist? McDowell enters the story as someone who 1s on the right track 
in that he does not wholly dispense with ‘intermediaries’ (contra Rorty and Davidson, 
who, we are told, deny them) but retains them im the adverbial and not relational 
sense (contra Putnam, who, as internal realist, talked of relational mtermediaries) 
However, McDowell ultimately fails, we are told, because his ‘mtermediaries’ be- 
tween mind and world are ‘naturalistic’ (m the biological sense), and not culturally 
and historically bound mtermediaries McDowell ıs, then, what Margolis calls 
‘Cartesian’ because hus (alleged) biological naturalism leads him to think that there 
can be access to an objective knowledge of reality If he mvoked instead a histor- 
ically and culturally bound ‘constructive realism’, he would be at one with Margolis 
and right about mind and world 

This strikes us as quite wrong First, about mtermediaries The point of talking of 
‘adverbial’ mstead of ‘relational’ mtermediaries is to pave the way for not talking 
of mtermediaries between mind and world in any substantive sense (The point ıs the 
same in Wittgensteim’s use of the term ‘internal relation’ this term 1s a transitional 
device to liberate the understanding so as to recognize that one 1s not really speaking 
of a relation between two things here at all) For McDowell (and recent Putnam), 
one does not think ın the substantve way of mtermediaries between mind and 
world, because one does not need to think of the mind m anything lke the 
substantive way Instead, one can think of the ‘mind as a structured system of object- 
mvolving abilities’ and not as an organ modelled on the bram and located m the 
head The idea of ‘intermediaries’ as things, mediating between two other things 
(the mind and the world), ıs exactly the picture from which McDowell wants to 
detach his readers 

Secondly, on the idea that McDowell’s putative intermediaries are exclusively 
naturalistic m the biological sense Margolis writes ‘by “natural”, I take [McDowell] 
to mean that the conceptual competence answering to our predicative efforts 
belongs primarily to our biology but may, in some measure, manifest differences in 
saliency as a result of our encultured “second nature” (our Bildung) (Reanventing 
Pragmatsm, p 51) This interpretation of McDowell as basically a biological naturalist 
1s puzzling, to say the least If McDowell were claiming what Margolis attributes to 
hım, he would be appealing to some point outside the space of reasons, and hence 
overtly embracing one of the two positions he sets out to resist, the myth of the 
given No doubt McDowell wishes here to retain a sense of the ‘natural’ aspects of 
our being, thus avoiding the kind of position that Margolis recommends — the 
‘culturalist? extreme McDowell resists this extreme too, since ıt would leave us 
‘spinning ın a frictionless void’, the content of our thoughts now without purchase 
on the world The lectures that make up Mind and World attempt to find a middle 
ground between these two untenable alternatives It 1s ironic that Margolis, having 
erroneously attributed biological naturalism to McDowell, should then recommend 
to hım the culturalist alternative as a way out 
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We diagnose two basic problems here First, Margolis’ conception of a histor- 
ically and culturally bound ‘constructive realism’ 1s not a conception of realism that 
we find mtelhgible (In fact, we suggest that he should follow McDowell, who follows 
Wittgenstem, in dispensing with the realism/anti-realism dichotomy ) Secondly, 
Margolis misses the therapeutic nature of McDowell’s work McDowell does not 
seek to provide an alternative theory of mind, or of the relationship between mind 
and world Rather, he seeks to dissolve the philosophical problem of mind and 
world by breaking the grip of the pictures which created that problem ın the first 

lace 
i Being admurers of the work of philosophers such as Rorty, Putnam and Mc- 
Dowell, we had hoped to learn more from the books under review here Alas, 1t was 
not to be so 


Unwersity of East Anglia Put Hurcuinson AnD Rupert READ 


Damel Dennett Reconciling Scence and Our Self-Conception By MatTHew Erron (Oxford 
Polity Press, 2003 Pp xm + 296 Price £50 00 h/b, £12 32 p/b) 


Over 35 years, Daniel Dennett has articulated a mch and expansive philosophical 
outlook There have been elaborations, refinements, and changes of mind, exposi- 
tory and substantive This makes hum hard to pin down Does he, for example, think 
intentional states are real? In places, he sounds distinctly instrumentalist, elsewhere, 
he avows realism, ‘sort of What is needed is a map, charting developments and 
tracing dialectical threads through his extensive writings and the different regions of 
his thought This is what Matthew Elton’s impressive book supplies Accessibly 
written, with a useful glossary and detailed guides to the literature, ıt will be ex- 
tremely helpful to students and professionals alike 

For Elton, Dennett’s agenda 1s set by the following question can core elements of 
our self-conception, such as agency, intentionality, consciousness and free will, be 
reconciled with science? (Really, the putative tension derives not from science alone, 
but from a naturalist understanding of science’s ontological significance ) Reconcilia- 
tion 1s the aim of reductionism, which Elton apparently takes to include any account 
of ourselves framed ın non-mtentional terms But reconcihation 1s rejected by 
dualists and elimimativists, who renounce naturalism and our self-conception respec- 
tively For his part, Dennett advocates reconciliation, but without reduction 

Elton’s book sympathetically unpacks this idea I shall focus on three of his 
themes The first is Dennett’s ‘intentional systems’ account of agency and mtention- 
alty The familar idea ıs that what ıt 1s for a ‘system’ to be the subject of intentional 
states 1s for ıt to be such that its behaviour 1s most appropriately predicted from the 
mtentional stance Adopting that stance involves predicting that the system will 
think and do what ıt 1s rational to think and do in the circumstances The underlying 
point, which Elton brings out well, ıs that the behaviour of agents instantiates kinds 
and patterns that can be expressed, predicted and explamed only in mtentional 
terms, and not ın the terms of the physical sciences, moreover, the generalizations 
expressing those patterns are anomalous, ın that they fall short of causal laws 
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So expressed, Dennett’s reconciliation without reduction can seem to mvolve too 
little reconciliation Duscernible only from the intentional stance, and lacking even 
the tenuous foothold in the causal—nomological realm that Donald Davidson’s token 
identifications would give them, Dennett’s intentional states begin to seem either 
eluminable or dualistically removed from the natural world Elton traces more and 
less concessive strains in Dennett’s response to this worry The more concessive 
includes Dennett’s doubts that intentional terms refer, his flirtations with imstru- 
mentalism, and his comparisons of intentional states to ‘abstracta’, not ‘illata? ‘The less 
concessive, which Elton prefers, involves Dennett’s reyecton of a too narrow 
naturalism For Elton’s Dennett, intentional states and kinds are real, and belong to 
the natural world, not in virtue of their beng governed by causal laws, but rather in 
virtue of their figurmg in illuminating explanations Should this step away from 
eliminativism seem a step towards dualism, Elton reminds us of two characterist- 
ically Dennettian strategies Deploying his ‘flipping strategy’, Dennett oscillates 
between the intentional and physical stances as therapy for the nagging feeling that 
magic must be mvolved in the production of the anomalous intentional patterns 
Deploying his ‘deflationary strategy’, he emphasizes that the patterns are only ım- 
perfectly rational anyway This is Elton’s Dennett, whose clear depiction 1s a helpful 
antidote to the anxiety, felt by many commentators and perhaps sometimes by 
Dennett himself, that his commitments leave no room for realism 

Elton’s second theme ıs Dennett’s distinction between personal and subpersonal 
levels of explanation Though Dennett rarely uses this termmology any more, and 
occasionally appears to conflate levels, the distinction 1s cential to his approach So 
it 1s helpful that Elton keeps ıt firmly in the foreground, and refines it, drawing 
attention to three dimensions of contrast whole agents versus their parts, rational- 
izing versus non-rationahzing explanations, and different styles of rationalization 
Hence personal-level explanations focus on what the whole agent does, are rational- 
izing, and can be cited by agents in justifications of their actions, whereas subpersonal 
explanations focus on parts of agents and are not rationahzmg But at an ‘inter- 
mediate level’, between the personal and subpersonal, there are also explanations 
that focus on whole agents without being personal-level, either because they are not 
rationalizing, e g, ‘Tm thmking unclearly because I’m tired’, or because they are 
not citable by the agent, e g , “The plover distracts the predator to protect her eggs’ 

Dennett exploits this apparatus ın his approach to consciousness, which ıs Elton’s 
third theme Here Elton places in the foreground another Dennettian distinction 
that has become imphcit ın Dennett’s own work, the distinction between what Elton 
calls ‘narrative awareness’ and ‘behavioural awareness’ Narrative awareness 1s 
manzifest ın behaviour that can be rationalized at the personal level, since ıt involves 
agents themselves reporting how they take their environments to be The behaviour in 
which behavioural awareness 1s manifest, by contrast, need only admut of rational- 
ization at what I called the ‘intermediate level’ For behavioural awareness simply 
involves agents acting reasonably in relation to their environments The plover 
exhibits behavioural awareness So does the hiker who, engrossed m conversation, 
‘unconsciously’ adjusts his gait because of a stone in his shoe However, when he 
reports the stone, or the pam it causes, this ıs narrative awareness Dennett’s 
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representationalist claim is that narrative awareness accounts for ‘what it 1s like’ to 
be aware Being phenomenally conscious 1s being disposed to report the content of 
one’s mtentional states Dennett adds much detail about the subpersonal mechanisms 
underpmning consciousness For Elton, insisting on the distinction between rational- 
1zıng and non-rationalizing levels, the value of this empirical information 1s its use 
both ın the flipping strategy and in the premises of anti-reductiomst arguments 

Elton’s final two chapters concern Dennett’s accounts of Darwinism and free will 
These are less illuminating than the others, particularly the discussion of Darwinism, 
which falls short of its am of clearly delimeating the battle hnes between Dennett 
and Steven Jay Gould 

The preceding chapters, however, not only cover a lot of ground lucidly, they 
rigorously engage with the issues Perhaps mevitably, there remaim important 
concerns that are treated at best cursorily Here are two First, Dennett 1s often 
characterized as excessively liberal, since his bar for intentionahty 1s not only vague, 
but set very low Elton reminds us how one-sided this characterization 1s, since 
Dennett’s bar for phenomenal consciousness 1s separate and cleared only by those 
who can report their intentional states But anyone who shares Thomas Nagel’s 
opinion that there 1s something ıt 1s lıke to be a bat will now find Dennett not too 
hberal, but too chauvinist What is needed 1s some clanfication of the very notion of 
phenomenology, and a defence of Dennett’s restricton on its application Elton 
lacks the space m which to do more than touch on these two matters Secondly, 
even if Dennett’s broader naturalism defuses the direct threat that anomalism poses 
for realism, Elton neglects a further, direct threat For Dennett, mmdedness con- 
sists in being ‘interpretable’ by an ‘interpreter’ Arguably, anomalism renders the 
interpreter not merely an expository device, but a way for Dennett to build the un- 
codifiable norms of rationality into his account But Elton does not register the 
worries the interpreter creates that intentionality 1s not real but projected, and that 
m the figure of the mterpreter, Dennett mvokes the very idea of intentionality that he 
1s out to explain 

Though about major issues, these are minor gripes Elton’s book will be an m- 
valuable compamon for anyone hopmg to get to grips with Dennett’s rich and 
expansive vision 


University of Glasgow Davip Bain 


Conceptions of Truth By Wotrcanc Kunne (Oxford Clarendon Press, 2003 Pp xm 
+ 493 Price £53 00) 


Wolfgang Kunne’s long book possesses a number of satisfying features that dis- 
tinguish ıt from several other analytic monographs on truth Most prominently, ıt 
makes a serious scholarly attempt at providing ‘a rehable guide to the vast literature’ 
(p vu) on the subject (save for the hterature on the paradoxes, a topic to which 
Kunne openly admits he has httle to contribute) The expositions cover not only 
standard analytic wntings (although these are given primary importance), but also 
works by authors from other historical periods and traditions The treatment 1s 
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never purely historiographical or expository, however The ideas of the various 
authors are always contrasted with the ideas of therr critics, in a give and take which 
often brings the reader to the current state of the discussions And at many points 
(some of them highhghted below) the author contributes his own claims and 
arguments to the debates 

Much of the material in this rich book deserves attention, but the variety of topics 
and ideas ıt presents cannot be reflected in this short review What follows is a rough 
summary that underlines some main clams of the author and selects two or three 
which are likely to be resisted 

The book 1s divided into seven chapters, the first of which introduces and to some 
extent summarizes the content of the rest Ch 2 expounds and criticizes redund- 
antist, prosentential and related theories Against prosententialism, the mam claim 
(pp 88-9) 1s perhaps that in dialogues like ‘I am Wl’ — ‘Sorry, I did not know that 
that 1s true’, the alleged prosentence “That 1s true’ 1s not a proform for the ‘ante- 
cedent ‘I am ill’, but at best for ‘You are il’, understood as expressmg the same 
proposition This supposedly shows that the notion that “That 1s true’ is a proform 
for somethmg must be explaimed using the notion of proposition, while prosenten- 
tialists abhor proposition-talk This objection seems unsatisfactory as it stands, for no 
argument is given that the transformations leading from pseudo-‘antecedents’ to real 
‘antecedents’ cannot be characterized without use of proposition-talk 

Ch 3 does an impressive expository and critical job on a wide array of corre- 
spondentisst theories It 1s perhaps here that Kunne’s historiographical ambitions are 
most apparent But they aie also evident m the cuitical presentation of Tarski in 
ch 4, which also attacks more recent disquotationalist theories The exposition here 
1s praiseworthy, but I doubt if it 1s always accurate Tarski 1s depicted as requiring a 
conceptual analysis of truth, and this ıs justified by quoting familiar texts where 
Tarska speaks of his defintentia as “grasping the meaning’ of truth Ironically, ın one of 
the quoted texts ([T 15], p 215), Tarski identifies ‘grasping the meaning’ with 
‘giving a materially adequate definition’ Kunne claims that materal adequacy 
cannot simply be extensional adequacy for Tarski, but I would argue that ‘grasping 
the meanmg’ 1s, for Tarski, giving an extensionally adequate definition A related 
complaint ıs that Tarski 1s claimed to have mtended convention T to characterize 
the notion of material adequacy Convention T 1s in fact a characterization, but in it 
only the (technical) term ‘adequacy’ appears A predicate may be co-extensional 
with the truth predicate but not adequate ın the technical sense of convention T 
The author clams that ‘for demonstration [of the mdefinabihty theorem, Tarski] 
needs a necessary condition of material adequacy’ (p 185) But this is inexact the 
indefinability theorem 1s not about material adequacy ıt is about adequacy (and 
about its unsatisfiabilty ın some cases) (Part (a) of the theorem does have implica- 
tions for material inadequacy, but ıt does not mention the notion ) 

Ch 5 addresses issues about the notion of a proposition Propositions, understood 
in a broadly Fregean way, are argued to be the bearers of truth They are also 
argued to be ‘temporally determinate’, unchanging ın truth-value over time But 
‘temporally indeterminate’ items, similar to propositions but not bearers of truth, 
are, Kunne argues, useful for the theory of attitude attributions 
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Ch 6 starts with a critical exposition of Horwich’s mmumalist theory, and ends 
with a defence of what Kunne presents as a proposal in the same spirit, which he 
dubs ‘the modest theory’ The key claim of the ‘modest’ theory 1s that the concept of 
truth can be characterized and illummated at various levels by the following 
generalized biconditional, ‘the Sleeping Beauty of the philosophy of truth’ (p 350), 
(MOD) ‘Vx(« 1s true iff Sp(x ıs the proposition that p & p) Here the existential 
quantification 1s higher-order ‘sententia? but obyectual quantification over proposi- 
tions, while the universal quantification 1s standard first-order, also over pro- 
positions As the author acknowledges, the remark that (MOD) or something similar 
characterizes truth 1s frequent in the literature, but he clams that its value has been 
underestimated Much of this neglect is due to (MOD)’s use of a non-standard 
quantification, which arouses worries of unmtelligibility Actually Kunne seeks to 
dispel a more demanding worry here, for he requires an appropriate characteriza- 
tion of truth to be given in terms of concepts which are understood by all competent 
users of the concept of truth (see, eg, p 359) The author claims that ‘we can 
explain “J$ p y? by “For some way things may be said to be things are that 
way”’ (p 364) But on the face of ıt, ‘For some way things may be said to be’ is 
regular noun quantification, not sentential quantification, and ‘that way’ ıs a 
nommal (quantificational) proform (even if at surface structure it exhausts an 
adverbial phrase) Kunne asserts that “Things are that way’ 1s really a structureless 
prosentence of English, and that the appearance that ıt has a predicative structure 1s 
deceptive, presumably he also wants to claim that although ‘For some way things 
may be said to be’ appears to be regular noun quantification, this appearance 1s 
deceptive as well Unfortunately no discernible argument is given for these claims 
Furthermore, 1s the concept of ‘a way things may be sad to be’ one that must be 
understood by all competent users of the concept of truth? I doubt it 

Finally, ch 7 considers theories that see truth as ‘epistemically constrained’ 
According to these, there are no truths outside the field of knowable propositions, or 
outside the field of rationally acceptable ones, etc In criticism of these theories, the 
author develops a version of the famous argument reported by Fitch In this version, 
the conclusion 1s that there are some specific true propositions (true by the epistemic 
theorist’s own lights, argues Kunne) which cannot be both true and justifiably 
believed at the same time 
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Consciousness New Philosophical Perspectwes EDITED BY QUENTIN SMITH AND ALEKSANDER 
Joxic (Oxford Clarendon Press, 2003 Pp xn + 532 Price £55 00 h/b, £19 99 
p/b) 


This hefty volume comprises eighteen generally lengthy chapters, divided into four 
parts It 1s aimed at people with some understanding of philosophy of mind, rather 
than at beginners The mdex and introduction are frustratingly sparse for such a 
substantial collection, but it does contam a fair range of conflicting views on 
consciousness This mcludes David Papineau’s claim that ‘theories of consciousness 
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are all misconceived’ (p 353), which, if true, 1s bad news for other contributors 
Papimeau’s pessimism notwithstanding, I shall outhme the other chapters, starting 
with part IV, as this 1s the most novel 

Not many books on consciousness contain four chapters on quantum mechanics 
Quentin Smith writes ‘Quantum cognitive science requires the rejection of both 
folk psychology and folk physics’ (p 410) He also insists that philosophers of mind 
should focus on quantum mechanics rather than psychology or neurophysiology 
(p 3) These views are flatly contradicted by Barry Loewer After giving clear and 
concise explanations of why quantum mechanics 1s thought to need consciousness 
and of why consciousness 1s thought to need quantum mechanics, Loewer argues 
that quantum mechanics has no more bearing on understanding consciousness than 
on understanding any other physical phenomena In another chapter, the physicist 
Don Page makes a conjecture called ‘mindless sensationalism’ about how mathe- 
matical structures ın physics relate to conscious experiences Following this chapter 
requires a fair understanding of physics (which I lack) Michael Lockwood’s more 
accessible chapter highlights an apparent structural mismatch between conscious 
states as we ordinarily conceive them and the sorts of state physics postulates 
Careful attention to quantum mechanics shows, he argues, that physicists already 
postulate states with just the right structural properties to be conscious states 

Part I ıs about whether visual experiences and bodily sensations have qualitative 
characters over and above their mtentional/representational properties Intentional- 
1sm (also known as representationalism) 1s, roughly, the view that they do not This 1s 
currently a hot topic, closely associated with Michael Tye and other contributors to 
part I There 1s no easy argument for intentionalism, according to Bran Loar He 
considers and rejects the claim that the transparency of experience, the fact that 
when attending to our visual experience we do not generally notice guaha but only 
objects and their properties, is mcompatible with visual experiences having quah- 
tative properties over and above their mtentional properties 

As readers of part I will quickly discover, there are different versions of intention- 
alsm, and diverse reasons for advocating ıt Michael Tye defends a weak version of 
intentionalism agamst some apparent counter-examples concerning visual experi- 
ence Tim Crane develops another version of intentionalism focusing on bodily 
sensations, and especially pain He argues that ‘all bodily sensations mvolve a felt 
bodily location’ (p 45) So although they lack propositional contents, bodily sensa- 
tions qualify as mtentional ın so far as they are mental states directed at objects 
Since Crane holds that the mtentional content of a pam may be just a bodily 
location, he must disagree with intentionalists hke Tye who elsewhere maintain that 
pains which fee] different have different intentional objects Instead, Crane proposes, 
qualitatively distinct pains ın the same felt location differ not in what they represent, 
but in how they represent ıt The difference between experiencing stabbing and 
burning pains ın the same part of your ankle consists in the ankle being presented to 
you in different ways 

Two further chapters in part I are concerned with the relation between 
intentionalism and materialism Joseph Levine argues for mtentionalism without 
reductionism According to him, the only plausible version of intentionalism ıs not 
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a step towards reducing the mental to the physical Brian McLaughlin has 
complementary priorities Despite rejecting ntentionalism, he argues that the quah- 
tative characters of colour experiences are identical to their neurological correlates, 
if they turn out to have any 

Part II ıs about self-awareness Ernest Sosa’s snappy chapter and David 
Chalmers’ longer piece both focus on beliefs about experiences Their concern 1s 
primarily with epistemological and semantic issues what are the contents of beliefs 
about our own experiences, and what justifies us m holding them? The other two 
chapters in this part are about how we acquire beliefs about our own propositional 
atttudes and intentional actions Kerstin Andrews challenges the widely held 
assumption that predicting how people will think and act 1s much the same thing as 
explaming why they think and act This, she suggests, 1s a problem for various 
accounts of how we know our own minds Shaun Nichols and Stephen Stich also 
criticize several accounts of how we know our own minds Whilst their criticisms are 
ulummating, their positive proposal ıs less helpful They conjecture that knowledge 
of our own minds 1s provided by a ‘monitoring mechanism’, a self-contamed unit 
independent of our general reasoning faculties and mdependent of whatever 
mechanisms enable us to attribute mental states to others This mechanism takes as 
input a mental state and produces in us a belief that we have that mental state 
Unfortunately, the monitoring mechanism can only provide us with beliefs about 
our current propositional attitudes and actions It cannot provide us with beliefs 
about why we are acting Nichols and Such allege that acquirmg such beliefs de- 
pends on general reasoning capacities, but this 1s not always so For example, you 
might well know why you are reading this review without having to reconstruct 
likely motives Since we often know not only what we believe and desire but also 
which beliefs and desires are moving us to act, an account of self-awareness should 
explam both types of knowledge 

Finally, part IMI 1s called ‘Consciousness and the Brain’ Here William Lycan has 
another go at sorting out Mary the brillant colour-deprived scientist, and James 
Fetzer draws on Peirce’s theory of signs ın defending an alternative to the notion 
that thinking 1s a computational process Then there 1s Anthony Brueckner and 
E Alex Beroukhim’s account of why McGinn’s solution to the mind-body problem 
does not work, and Robert Van Gulick’s humorous discussion of alleged explana- 
tory gaps between mental and physical phenomena, which closes with a poem 

This book 1s a kaleidoscope of perspectives on consciousness Thanks to the 
editors’ even-handed choice of essays, 1t makes vivid some of the conflicting posi- 
tions and approaches philosophers adopt 


St John’s College, Cambridge STEPHEN BUTTERFILL 
Welfare and Rational Care By StepHen DarwarL (Princeton UP, 2002 Pp x1 + 135 
Price £17 95 ) 


Recent Anglo-American philosophy has served us well in helping us to think about 
human welfare Parfit, Scanlon, Foot, Hurka, Sumner and Griffin have all made 
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major contributions With this short, four-chapter book, Darwall has given us a 
characteristically thoughtful and well constructed work to add to that distinguished 
list 

Darwall describes his view as a ‘rational care’ theory of welfare Its central thesis 
1s that a person’s good 1s constituted by what one should want m so far as one cares 
about him Welfare ıs an explicitly normative concept (ıt must be, Darwall argues, 
because we can agree on all the non-normative facts and disagree about a person’s 
welfare), and what caring for someone 1s 1s taking a person’s welfare to be normative 
for your desires and actions ın relation to him Many philosophers will be prepared 
to agree with Darwall that the latter claim 1s a conceptual truth What 1s distinctive 
of his account 1s that rather than adding to this claim a further account of welfare in 
order to tell us what caring 1s, he reverses the order of explanation Caring 1s a 
natural kind which we can describe via its relationship to other psychological states 
and characteristic actions Given this description (which Darwall gives in ch 3), we 
can then understand welfare by reference to care As Darwall says more than once, 
1t makes sense to explain why one person desires another’s good by saying that he 
cares for the other, but we would never explain why one person cares for another by 
saying that he desires the other’s good 

This marks out a distinctive way of theorizing about welfare, and one with several 
attractive features A person’s welfare, on this view, 1s not constituted by what he 
does desire, prefer or value, by what he would desire, prefer or value given full 
information, or what he shoudd desire, prefer or value All such accounts seem wrong, 
since I may have good reason to compromise my own welfare in the pursuit of other 
goals This is accommodated on Darwall’s view by the point that caring about you 
need not mean caring about what you care about That 1s not to say that if I care 
about you, I am committed to frustrating your self-sacrificial actions For m addition 
to caring for you as a being with a welfare, I ought also to respect you as a being 
with a dignity, and the latter can mean permitting you to act on your values even 
when they are contrary to your welfare, and even when I do not share them 
Darwall also emphasizcs that on his view, the normativity of welfare 1s agent- 
neutral caring for a person is accepting that there 1s reason to promote his welfare — 
and not simply that ke has reason to promote it Self-concern, on this view — caring 
for yourself — 1s a matter of directing towards yourself an attitude you can have 
towards anyone 

The rational care theory of welfare ıs a meta-ethical theory In ch 4, Darwall 
pairs this with a further normative claim, the Anstotelian claim that the best life 1s a 
hfe of virtuous activity Having a good life 1s centrally (if not exclusively) a matter of 
appreciating what 1s agent-neutrally valuable He argues that the mutually sup- 
portive relationship of coherence of these two claims enhances the credibihty of 
both If welfare’s normativity 1s agent-neutral, he argues, then it should not be 
surprising that an activity’s contribution to your welfare depends on its relation to 
agent-neutral values 

One quibble to register about Darwall’s description of his view concerns his use 
of the word ‘rational’ He calls his account a ‘rational’ care theory m virtue of its 
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central claim that a person’s welfare 1s constituted by what one should want in so far 
as one cares about him This suggests that Darwall is identifying what it 1s rational to 
want with what there 1s most reason to want — but ıt 1s useful to keep those two 
notions distinct If I am faultlessly mistaken about what there 1s most reason to want, 
it might be rational to want something even though there 1s not most reason to 
want it 

A second, more substantial worry concerns just how much mutual support 
Darwall’s normative and meta-ethical claims lend each other You mht hold the 
radically un-Anistotelan view that undifferentiated pleasure ıs the only good, but 
that ıt provides agent-neutral reasons Conversely, you might hold that a good hfe 
involves appreciating what 1s agent-neutrally valuable, while denying that this 
appreciation ıs itself agent-neutrally valuable 

What is more important than either of these points, however, 1s to assess the 
plausibility of the overall project the project of explaming welfare by reference to 
caring, mtroduced as a natural kind This 1s an ambitious idea either it succeeds 
heroically, or ıt fails spectacularly, by failing to give us a suitably independent 
account of caring in terms of which welfare can be explained The worry here can 
be put as follows Darwall’s chapter discussing the status of caring as a natural kind 
consists in a careful description of sympathetic concern and its relation to empathy 
The two are distinct, but related Empathy involves feeling what one imagines 
another person feels or should feel Sympathetic concern, on the other hand, ‘s a 
feeling or emotion that (1) responds to some apparent obstacle to an individual’s 
welfare, (u) has that mdividual himself as object, and (m1) involves concern for him, 
and thus for his welfare, for his sake’ (p 51) The two must be different, because of 
the possibility of empathizing with someone who hates himself But they are related 
empathy enables sympathetic concern 

The worry about this ıs not that the description of sympathetic concern just 
quoted mentions welfare This description is intended to function as a way of 
directing our attention towards a natural kind by reference to which welfare can be 
explained, rather than as an analysis of the concept of sympathetic concern The 
worry, rather, concerns the distinctive features of that natural kind Darwall 1s at 
pains to distinguish two forms of concern for another person carmg and respect IfI 
respect you by observing your rights to self-determmation, that 1s a way of express- 
ing my concern for you, although not for your welfare However, there 1s a plausible 
case for thinking that this kind of concern too 1s enabled by empathy my ability to 
appreciate what ıt would be lke from your pomt of view to be coerced 1s part of 
what 1s needed in order for me to have a concern not to treat you m that way 
But what, then, distmguishes caring from respect? It 1s hard to see any distinctive 
phenomenology that will distinguish the two The natural thing to say 1s that they 
should be distinguished by their objects one 1s a concern to protect your welfare, 
and the other a concern to protect your dignity But if that 1s the sole ground on 
which the two are to be distinguished, that looks ike admutung the failure of 
Darwall’s project It would mean explaming care by reference to welfare, rather 
than vce versa 
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However, the worry I have just sketched should not deter anyone from reading 
Darwall’s book A model of clarity and succinctness, it deserves and 1s bound to 
receive a wide audience 
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Toleration as Recogmiton By ANNA Euisapetta GaLeott1 (Cambridge UP, 2002 
Pp vin + 242 Price £45 00) 


There are two broad conceptions of toleration either it can be lauded as a desirable 
quality exhibited by the best societies and the best people, or else ıt can be attacked 
as a product of a morally lax permissiveness peculiar to the postmodern age On the 
one hand, toleration can be seen as the lowest common denominator of any theory 
of justice which takes the fact of pluralism seriously, the alternative to toleration 1s 
war, or the political oppression of the weak and of despised minorities by hegemonic 
groups But once toleration is achieved, a myriad of pohtical possibihties opens up 
hberal egahtarian, socialist, libertarian and utilitarian blueprints for the ideal polity 
are all consistent with toleration, on this view In contrast, toleration can be seen as 
requiring quite specific forms of political action such that many political pro- 
grammes turn out to be mconsistent with toleration, and thus to be ruled out by a 
commitment to justice 

In Toleration as Recognition, Anna Ehsabetta Galeotti offers a politically demanding 
interpretation of toleration located m the latter category On her view, a tolerant 
society (and she 1s concerned only with toleration as a property of just societies as 
opposed to virtuous people) 1s one in which the demands for recognition made by 
marginalized minority groups are answered ın law and public policy, so as to 
reconfigure public and civic space radically Galeott:’s key claim 1s that toleration 
requires far more of the state than principled non-interference with the private lives 
of its members When the members ın question belong to hitherto subjugated 
groups, toleration requires positive action by the state to recast the norms of citizen- 
ship and thereby indicate ın symbolic terms that members of these groups are now 
welcomed as fellow citizens mn the spirit of equality The cash value of this view n 
practical terms 1s that the tolerant society 1s one m which same-sex marriage 1s per- 
mitted m law, a ban on public demonstrations voicing hate for mmorities 1s 
enforced, and duties of faith, such as Islam’s requirement that girls and women must 
wear the hyab (veil), are acknowledged as such in the formulation of policy related to, 
for example, dress codes in state schools and places of employment 

This ıs a book of three strands a critique of the domimant, neutrality-based 
hberal conception of toleration, an outline of an alternative vision of toleration as 
recognition, and a consideration of how this alternative ought to direct policy with 
respect to l'affare du foulard, gay marriage, and hate speech and holocaust denial The 
first theme 1s powerfully developed by Galeott: in her objections to the individualist 
focus of neutralist liberalism, and to the public/private distinction employed by this 
hberalism ın setting the limits of toleration in the name of neutrality The latter 
critique, taken just as a critique of neutralist hberalism, 1s particularly well done 
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Liberals of this sort often clam that a framework of individual rights to various 
hberties suffices for toleration, in so far as ıt protects a private space for each person 
within which, for example, religious beliefs and sexual preferences can be expressed 
And for so long as each person’s conception of the good, and the practices and 
forms of association connected with ıt, 1s kept ın the private sphere created by rights, 
all persons are equally free to pursue whatever lifestyle or religion they desire 

The problem with this picture, as Galeotti makes clear, 1s that the private/public 
distinction upon which it turns 1s not neutral with respect to the plurality of con- 
ceptions of the good found ın modern societies, and instead reflects the values and 
mores of the dominant majority (in the West, Christian heterosexual white men) 
‘Mayoritarian identities have always inhabited the public sphere, sumply disguised as 
the norm’ (p 112) The neutralist liberal public/private distinction has a history in 
conditions of conflict between powerful and powerless groups, and the values of the 
powerful majority upon which the distinction turns have become invisible as such in 
the public sphere Thus the neutralist liberal insistence, in the name of toleration, 
that, for example, religious practice must be kept out of public spaces imposes unfair 
burdens on Muslims as compared to Christians, because existing public spaces are 
already configured to accommodate Christian practices (for example, public holi- 
days comcide with Christian holy days, and dress codes reflect the Christian tradi- 
tion) The demand for religious belief to be privatized in the name of toleration, so 
as to ensure equal religious freedom for all, thus shows itself to be intolerant of 
Muslims, whose minority status and relative powerlessness has excluded them from 
participation in the definition of what 1s acceptable in pubhc, civic and political 
spaces 

Galeotty’s criticism 1s well made with respect to neutralist liberalism and its 
public/private distinction ‘neutrality’ m the sense of genume value-freeness 1s 
illusory (and anyway undesirable) But does ıt succeed ın showing that the concep- 
tion of toleration associated with this form of hberalism is madequate? A commit- 
ment to equality requires, as Galeotti says ıt does, taking seriously the power and 
historical influence of the different groups constitutive of a society in which civic 
space 1s a home for all, and citizenship 1s congruent with the good of each A real 
society of equals would be one m which each person has equal opportunity for self- 
respect, which probably requires, as Galeott: claims, attention to the symbolism of 
inclusion of various public policies, over and above the patterns of distribution they 
achieve with respect to more tangible goods 

However, Galeotti’s book purports to offer an analysis of toleration, not equality, 
and here is the rub A society in which the public/private distinction is made in 
terms amenable to the way of life of the dominant group may well not be an 
egalitarian society But if people are not prevented in law from practising their 
religion, 1f no one 1s persecuted by fanatical proselyuzers, 1f people are not denied 
access to education, health care, employment and their fair share of socio-economic 
goods in virtue of their religious beliefs, then in what sense is this society intolerant 
of minority religious believers? Galeotti’s reply 1s that religious minorities in such a 
society are not tolerated because they ‘cannot be admitted into citizenship to the 
extent to which they vigorously assert their deviant identities, since the condition of 
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therr exclusion 1s the concealment of their different and particular identity’ (p 77) 
For Galeotti, toleration aims at equal formal and substantive citizenship for all in a 
tolerant society each person not only has the rights of citizenship, but also 
experiences that citizenship as a second skin (pp 96, 105) This ıs a very demanding 
conception of toleration, and we have certainly come a long way from Locke this 1s 
not the view of the nature and function of toleration that prevails ın the historical 
and contemporary literature But scholarship aside, a serious problem with this 
inflation 1s that toleration 1s lost as a feasible principle for societies riven by bloody 
conflict When toleration 1s understood as a principled matter of putting up with one 
another, despite continuing hatreds, then there 1s hope for societies so disfigured 
But turn toleration into a set of demands for nstitutonahzed mutual respect and 
acknowledgement by the state of the existential significance of each group’s way of 
hfe, and you risk placing ıt beyond the imaginative reach of those societies most in 
need of it 

This worry aside, Galeott’s outline of how her conception of recognition avoids 
the problems of liberal neutrality, and how it side-steps the most implausible aspects 
of the politics of identity without collapsing into perfectionism, 1s rich and stimul- 
ating The discussion of the practical cases provides a useful illustration of her view, 
and would serve as a good starting place for students (although coverage of the argu- 
ments 1s sometimes somewhat sketchy an endorsement of the German Supreme 
Court’s 1994 ban on historical revisionism, or Holocaust denial, 1s given in Just eight 
pages) That the debate about gay marnage (at least m the USA) and the contro- 
versy m France over the yab have since moved on ın policy terms serves only to 
ulustrate that Galeotti has her finger on the philosophical pulse of contemporary 
political problems Toleration, as restraint or as recognition, 1s as much an object 
of political desire as it was 350 years ago 
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POVERTY AND RIGHTS 


By James W Nicken 


I defend economic and socal nghts as human nghts, and as a feasible approach to addressing world 
poverty I propose a modest conception of economic and socal nghts that includes nghts to sub- 
ststence, basic health care and basc education The second part of the paper defends these three 
nights I begin by sketching a plurahstic justficatory framework that starts with abstract norms 
pertaining to life, leading a hfe, avoiding severely cruel treatment, and avoiding severe unfairness I 
argue that economic and social nghts are not excesswely burdensome on thair addressees and that they 
are feasible worldwide in the appropriate sense Severe poverty violates economic and social nights, 
and accordingly generates high-priority duties of many parties to work towards its elimination 


During the creation of the United Nations after World War II, it was widely 
agreed that a concern for economic progress and justice should be part of 
the UN agenda ! Countries that ratified the UN Charter committed them- 
selves to pursuing ‘higher standards of living, full employment, and condi- 
tions of economic and social progress and development’ (United Nations, 
1945, article 55) The American Declaration of the Rights of Man (Organ- 
ization of American States, 1948), the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights (United Nations, 1948) and the subsequent International Covenant 
on Economic and Social Rights (United Nations, 1966) all asserted rights to 
an adequate standard of living, health services, education, support during 
disability and old age, employment and protection against unemployment, 
and limited working hours 

The idea that economic and social nghts are justified human nghts 
remains controversial ? Economic and social rights are often alleged to be 
desirable goals but not real nghts The European Convention on Human 
Rights did not include them, although ıt was amended ın 1952 to include the 


1M Glendon, A World Made New Eleanor Roosevelt and the Unwersal Declaration of Human 
Rights (New York Random House, 2001), p 14, J Morsmk, The Unwersal Declaration of 
Human Rights Origins, Drafting and Intent Univ of Pennsylvania Press, 1999), pp 191-222 

2See D Beetham, ‘What Future for Economic and Social Rights’, Pohtical Studies, 43 
(1995), pp 41-60 
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night to education Instead they were put into a separate treaty, the Eur- 
opean Social Charter (Council of Europe, 1961) When the United Nations 
began the process of putting the mghts of the Universal Declaration into 
international law, it followed the model of the European system by treat- 
ing economic, and social standards ın a treaty separate from the one dealing 
with civil and political mghts This treaty, the International Covenant on 
Economic, Social and Cultural Rights (United Nations, 1966) treated these 
standards as rights to be progressively reahzed More than 140 countries 
have ratified this treaty 


I THE VANCE CONCEPTION OF ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL RIGHTS 


Human rights are not ideals of the good life for humans, rather they are 
concerned with ensuring the conditions, negative and positive, of a minim- 
ally good life 3 If we apply this idea to economic and social rights, 1t suggests 
that these standards should not be much concerned with promoting the 
highest possible standards of living or with identifying the best or most just 
form of economic system Rather they should attempt to address the worst 
problems and abuses in the economic area Their focus should be on 
hunger, malnutrition, preventable disease, ignorance and exclusion from 
productive opportunities 

Some philosophers have followed this hne of thought to the conclusion 
that the main economic and social right 1s ‘subsistence’ Henry Shue, John 
Rawls and Brian Orend make subsistence the centrepiece of their concern 
for economic and social rights Shue (p 23) defines subsistence as ‘un- 
polluted air, unpolluted water, adequate food, adequate clothing, adequate 
shelter, and mimumal preventative health care’ Orend’s definition is very 
similar “Material subsistence means having secure access to those resources 
one requires to meet one’s biological needs — notably a mıinımal level of 
nutritious food, clean water, fresh air, some clothing and shelter, and basic 
preventative health care’ + Rawls includes ‘subsistence’ on his very short list 
of human rights, treating ıt along with security as part of the right to hfe He 
interprets ‘subsistence’ as including ‘minimum economic security’ or Shaving 
general all-purpose economic means’ 5 


3 See H Shue, Basc Rights, 2nd edn (Princeton UP, 1996), p 18 Shue’s idea that human 
rights provide ‘a morality of the depths’ was elaborated ın terms of protections of a mmumally 
good hfe in my Making Sense of Human Rights Univ of Califorma Press, 1987), p 51 

4B Orend, Human Rights Concept and Context (Peterborough Broadview, 2002), p 64 

5 J Rawls, The Law of Peoples (Harvard UP, 1999), p 65 
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The idea of subsistence alone offers too mimmal a conception of 
economic and social rights It neglects education, gives an extremely 
munimal account of health services, and generally gives too little attention to 
people’s ability to be active participants and contributors ê It covers the 
requirements of having a life, but neglects the conditions of being able to 
lead one’s life 

If Shue, Rawls and Orend err by making economic and social rights too 
minimal, international human nights documents make them excessively 
grandiose by cluding desirable goals and ideals They view economic and 
social nghts as prescriptions for prosperity and an ample welfare state For 
example, the European Social Charter, which set the pattern for other 
treaties m this area, included a human right to vocational guidance, a 
human nght to annual holidays with pay, and a human right to ‘protection 
of health’ that aspires ‘to remove as far as possible the causes of ill-health’ 
(arts 9, 2, 11 and 26 respectively) I recognize, of course, that these are good 
things that political movements legitimately promote at the national level 
As a resident of a rich country I would vote for them But these standards go 
far beyond the conditions of a mimumally good hfe Further, ıt would not be 
plausible to castigate a country as a human rights violator because ıt fails to 
fund occupational guidance, to require employers to provide employees 
with holidays with pay, or to mount an anti-smoking campaign (smoking 1s 
surely one of the main causes of ill health) The point ıs not merely that 
poorer countries should be excused from these requirements These formu- 
lations do not have a good fit with the idea of human nghts as mmimal 
standards even when we are thinkmg about rich countries 

In the next few paragraphs I advocate a conception of economic and 
social rights that goes beyond subsistence to include health care and educa- 
tion I call it the “Vance conception’, because ıt conforms to the hst 
advocated by former US Secretary of State Cyrus Vance in his Law Day 
speech at the University of Georgia in 19777 In that speech Vance set out a 
view of human rights that mcluded ‘the right to the fulfilment of such vital 
needs as food, shelter, health care and education’ Although this hst 1s more 
expansive than subsistence alone, ıt adheres to the idea that economic and 
social rights, like other human rights, are concerned with the conditions of 
having a mimimally good hfe It thereby avoids the excesses of contemporary 
treaties on economic and social rights This conception suggests that eco- 
nomic and social mghts focus on survival, health and education It requires 


ê See A Sen, Commodities and Capabihtes (Oxford UP, 1999), M Nussbaum, Women and 
Human Development the Capabilities Approach (Cambridge UP, 2001) 

7C Vance, ‘Human Rights and Foreign Policy’, Georga Journal of Internahonal and Com- 
paratwe Law, 7 (1977), p 223 
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governments to govern in such a way that the following questions can be 
answered affirmatively 


1 Subsistence Do conditions allow all people to secure safe air, food and 
water as well as environmentally appropriate shelter and clothing if they 
engage ın work and self-help m so far as they can, practise mutual aid 
through organizations such as families, neighbourhoods and churches, 
and procure help from available government assistance programmes? 
Do people enjoy access to productive opportunities that allow them to 
contribute to the well-bemg of themselves, their families and their 
communities? 

2 Health Do environmental conditions, public health measures and avail- 
able health services give people excellent chances of surviving childhood 
and childbirth, achieving physical and mental competence and hving a 
normal lifespan? 

3 Education Do available educational resources give people a good chance 
of learning the skills necessary for survival, health, functioning, citizen- 
ship and productivity? 


The Vance conception of economic and social rights identifies three broad 
and interlocking rights whose fulfilment ıs needed for all people to have 
minimally good hves The definition of the right to subsistence used ın this 
conception is much like Shue’s, except that health 1s moved to a separate 
category Some health-related concerns remam within subsistence, however, 
since air, food and water must be safe for mtake, and shelter and clothing 
are required to be environmentally appropriate, where that mcludes protec- 
tions needed for health from cold, heat and precipitation 

The Vance conception views the right to health services ın a broader way 
than Shue’s ‘minimal preventative health care’ It covers prevention through 
public health measures such as sanitation systems and moculation pro- 
grammes But it goes beyond these preventative measures to include 
emergency reparative services such as help in setting broken bones and deal- 
ing with infections And it covers mmumal services related to pregnancy and 
birth These health services are costly, but they are necessary to many 
people’s ability to have a minimally good life Further, addressing major 
health problems promotes people’s ability to pursue education and work in 
an energetic way 

The right to basic education focuses on literacy, numeracy and pre- 
paration for social participation, citizenship and economic activity It helps 
to onentate economic and social rights towards action, choice, self-help, 
mutual aid and social, political and economic participation The Universal 
Declaration emphasizes that basic education should be both free and 
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compulsory Families do not have the liberty to keep children uneducated 
and illiterate But they do have regulated liberties to control the kind of 
education ther children receive (Universal Declaration of Human Rights, 
art 26) 

The Vance conception has at least two advantages It views economic 
and social nghts as minimal standards without limiting their requirements to 
subsistence and while expectmg these standards to be exceeded in most 
countries Keeping economic and social rights minimal also makes their 
realization a plausible aspiration for poorer countries and makes it more 
hkely that economic and social rights can pass the test of feasibility 

Several of the articles of the International Covenant on Economic and 
Social Rights conform to the Vance conception The treatment of food 
and of an adequate standard of living ın art 11 mostly fits That article 
commits the countries ratifying the International Covenant on Economic 
and Social Rights to ensure to everyone ‘an adequate standard of living for 
himself and his family, including adequate food, clothing and housing’, and 
to ‘the continuous improvement of living conditions’ The Vance conception 
imterprets ‘adequate standard of living’ as requiring a level adequate for a 
munimally good life, not for an excellent life Further, it rejects the demand 
for ‘continuous improvement of living conditions’ as a confusion of the 
desirable with the imperative 

There 1s also a fairly good fit with the statement of the right to education 
in the International Covenant on Economic and Social Rights (art 13) It 
requires free and compulsory primary education for all children, that 
secondary education should be generally available, and that higher educa- 
tion should be equally accessible to those equally talented The idea of 
giving priority to primary education 1s a good one On the Vance concep- 
tion higher education ıs not directly a matter of human rights Protocol 1, 
art 2 to the European Convention 1s a better formulation, although argu- 
ably too vague ‘No person shall be denied the right to education’ 8 A still 
better formulation might describe a right of all persons to basic education, 
available free to all and compulsory for children, to achieve literacy, 
numeracy, and the knowledge and skills necessary for health, economic 
competence, citizenship and socal life 

Not all of the articles conform to the Vance conception For example, 
art 12 of the Economic and Social Covenant puts forward a nght to health 
that recognizes ‘the nght of everyone to the enjoyment of the highest attain- 
able standard of physical and mental health’ This article deviates from the 
idea of human nights as minimal standards in demanding optimization of 
health rather than setting a threshold 


8 Council of Europe, 1950, amended to include the night to education 1952 
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Il THE JUSTIFICATION OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL RIGHTS 


It 1s sometimes alleged that economic and social rights do not have the 
importance that civil and political mghts have 9 If the objection ıs that some 
formulations of economic and social rights in international human rights 
documents are too expansive and go beyond what 1s necessary to a minim- 
ally good hfe, that pomt can be conceded and those formulations rejected 
But if the objection 1s that economic and social rights do not protect 
fundamental interests or are too burdensome to be justifiable, very plausible 
rebuttals are available 

Theoretical approaches to the justification of human rights typically 
require one to leave aside many plausible starting-poimts and arguments in 
order to have an integrated and parsimonious theoretical structure If 
human dignity, for example, is not one of the fundamental norms of the 
theory it 1s likely to disappear, never to be seen again It will not do any 
work in justifymg human rights, even if it 1s well sutted to do so Although 
normative theory is a valuable project within philosophy, its pursuit of 
theoretical simplicity may make human rights seem less justifiable than they 
actually are When onc pushes good ways of justifymg human rights off the 
stage and puts one’s own favoured way ın the limelight, the favoured 
justification 1s likely to look thin and vulnerable Alone under the spothght, 
its weak spots are likely to be apparent, and ıt may seem obvious that it 
cannot possibly justify the full range of human mghts Readers may thnk 
that if this 1s the best justification for human rights, those mghts are really 
shaky 

James Griffin, for example, justifies human rights entirely by reference to 
the values of ‘personhood’ (or autonomy) and ‘practicalities’ He takes this 
to be the ‘best philosophical account of human nghts’ 


What seems to me the best account of human rights 1s this It 1s centred on the notion 
of agency We human beings have the capacity to form pictures of what a good hfe 
would be and to try to realize these pictures We value our status as agents especially 
highly, often more highly even than our happmess Human nights can then be seen as 
protections of our agency — what one might call our personhood !9 


Autonomy by itself does not seem likely to be able to generate economic and 


9M Cranston, What Are Human Rights? (New York Taplinger, 1973), pp 65-9 

10 J Griffin, “Discrepancies between the Best Philosophical Account of Human Rights 
and the International Law of Human Rights’, Proceedings of the Anstoteltan Somety, 101 (2001), 
pp 1-28, at p 4 For discussion and criticism of Gmiffin’s justification of human nghts see 
J Tasioulas, ‘Human Rights, Universality and the Values of Personhood Retracing Griffin’s 
Steps’, European Journal of Philosophy, 10 (2002), pp 79-100 
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social rights, due process rights, or rights to non-discrumination and equality 
before the law To compensate, Griffin accordingly relies heavily on ‘prac- 
ticalities’ in allowing these rights The result ıs to make the justification of 
nights other than hberties appear shaky and derivative This could have 
been avoided by mtroducing some other fundamental values or norms, 
particularly a requirement of fair treatment when very important interests 
are at stake (more on this below) A fairness norm would be no more contro- 
versial than autonomy as a starting-point for human rights, and ıt would 
allow due process rights to be as central and non-derivative as hberty rights 
If we think of an argument for a human right as providing a leg or 
support, writers who want to provide stable and widely-appealing justi- 
fications for human nights have reason to prefer a many-legged approach If 
a right has multiple justifications, the failure of one will be less likely to call 
the right’s justification into doubt Further, rights with multiple justifications 
have a better chance of transcending cultural and religious differences 
Accordingly, I propose a pluralistic conception of the norms and imterests 
underlymg human rights My starting-pomt is a framework that suggests 
that people have secure, but abstract, moral claims on others in four areas 


« A secure clam to have a life 

* A secure clam to lead one’s hfe 

* Asecure claim against severely cruel or degrading treatment 
* A secure clam against severely unfair treatment 


These four abstract nghts with associated duties are ‘secure’ in the sense that 
they do not have to be earned through membership or good behaviour 
(although claims to hberty can be justifiably suspended upon conviction of a 
crime) They are also ‘secure’ im the sense that their availability to a person 
does not depend on that person’s ability to generate utility or other good 
consequences 

These four principles ascribe abstract obligations, to respect and protect, 
to everyone — whether idividuals, government officials or corporate 
entities Some of the duties involved are obviously positive, negative duties 
are not given a privileged position Costs matter, but not whether those costs 
result from trying to fulfil a negative or a positive duty |! 

Each of the four claims is centred on a fundamental human interest But 
the overall theory ıs deontological in the sense that ıt starts with abstract 
rights and associated duties The basic interests serve to orientate the nghts 
and duties A unifying idea for these four secure clams ıs that if perfectly 
realized, they would make ıt possible for every person hving today to have 


"Nickel, Making Sense of Human Rights, pp 120-30, S Holmes and C Sunstein, The Cost of 
Rights Why Liberty Depends on Taxes (New York Norton, 1999) 
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and lead a life that ıs decent or minimally good This 1s a substantial but 
limited commitment to equality Because these principles prescribe a secure 
floor of respect, protection and provision for each person, they hold the 
prospect of grounding the universality of human rights No person 1s to be 
denied respect, protection or provision except on grounds of impossibility or 
unacceptably high costs to the basic interests of others, or as a reasonable 
punishment for a serious crime 

This theory of the supporting reasons for human rights 1s modest It sets a 
low standard, namely, a life that ıs decent or mmimally good Human rights 
offer a morality of the depths, not of the heights They are concerned with 
avoiding misery and ruinous injustice Secondly, ıt recognizes that there are 
many sources of misery in human life that humans do not control such as 
natural disasters, diseases and genetic misfortunes Thirdly, it recognizes 
that the specific human rights to be generated from these abstract rights will 
mainly address the standard threats in various areas to a decent or minim- 
ally good hfe Perfect protection 1s not envisaged Finally, ıt does not claim 
to offer a complete moral or political theory 


The secure clam to have a hfe 


A central human interest 1s security against actions of others that lead to 
death, destruction of health, or ncapacitation The secure claim to hfe 
includes negative duties not to murder, use violence except ın self-defence, 
or harm negligently or maliciously It mcludes a claim to freedom and pro- 
tection from murder, violence and harm Thus it mcludes positive duties to 
assist people when they need help im protecting themselves against threats of 
murder and violence In today’s world these duties to protect and provide 
will mostly be discharged through the creation and funding of legal and 
political institutions at the local, national and international levels 

Having a life, however, requires more than merely bemg free from vio- 
lence and harm One’s body must be capable of most normal functions, and 
to maintain bodily capacities people must satisfy physical needs for food, 
water, sleep and shelter People can usually supply these things for them- 
selves through work But everyone goes through periods when self-supply 1s 
impossible — typically, childhood, illness, unemployment, disability and 
advanced old age People unable to survive on their own have claims upon 
others to assistance 


The secure clam to lead one’s life 


Normal adults are agents, and put great value on continuing to be agents 
They evaluate, choose, dehberate and plan They recognize and solve prac- 
tical problems They make plans for the future and attempt to realize them 
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Evaluation, choice and efforts at reform often extend to a person’s own 
character When one’s hfe 1s significantly shaped by one’s own choices and 
evaluations, 1t becomes one’s own 

The development, maintenance and exercise of agency have physical, 
social and political requrements Requirements of survival and health are 
protected by economic and social nghts Social requirements are protected 
by rights to education and freedom of association And the political re- 
quirements are protected by fundamental freedoms The claim to lead 
one’s life yields clams to freedoms from slavery, servitude, and the use 
of one’s life, tme or body without one’s consent It also yields claims to 
liberties ın the most umportant areas of choice such as occupation, marriage, 
association, movement and belief And ıt yields claims to the liberties of a 
moral being — liberties to participate in social relations, to learn, think, 
discuss, decide, respond, act and accept responsibility As this suggests, 
specific freedoms are mamly selected as fundamental, and therefore as 
protected under the liberty principle, by showing their importance to the 
realization and use of agency The claim to lead one’s life is strongest in 
regard to actions that structure or set the direction for one’s life, and involve 
matters that take up much of one’s tme, such as work, marriage and 
children The secure claim to liberty 1s not just a claim to respect for or non- 
interference with one’s liberty It 1s also a claim to assistance in protecting 
one’s liberty, and for the creation and maintenance of social conditions n 
which the capacity for agency can be developed and exercised 

A system of unqualified respect for liberty would license other people 
to engage in violence and harm, such a system would set back one’s 
fundamental mterests more than it helped them The solution 1s to build re- 
strictions into the principle of hberty Some of these follow, obviously, from 
the restrictions on violence already discussed In deciding which liberties to 
include or exclude, the appropriate questions are whether a particular 
liberty 1s essential to our status as persons and agents, and whether the costs 
of respecting and protecting it are likely to be so high that ıt ıs not worth 
protecting 

Duties of assistance to others carve an exception into the claim to liberty 
Within limits that prevent excessive burdens and severe unfairness, people 
can be called on to expend their time and resources ın protecting and pro- 
visioning others and in supporting institutions that provide such assistance in 
systematic and efficient ways 


The secure clam against severely cruel or degrading treatment 


A simple form of cruelty imposes severe pain on another person thought- 
lessly or gleefully This type of cruelty can degrade a person because ıt 
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suggests that he has no feelings or that his suffermg does not matter More 
complicated forms of cruelty are calculated to degrade a person by suggest- 
ing, or bringing ıt about, that he 1s a creature whom he and others will think 
base or low Slavery 1s degrading because ıt treats the slave as if he lacks the 
agency needed to lead his own hfe Rape 1s degrading because ıt treats a 
person as a mere sexual resource to be used without consent, or because in 
many cultures it destroys one’s social standing as a virtuous and pure per- 
son Degradation may deprive a person of the respect of self and others A 
secure claim against severe cruelty forbids these sorts of actions and requires 
individual and collective efforts to protect people against them The seventy 
of cruelty depends on how degrading it can reasonably be taken to be, the 
degree of malicious intent, and the amount of harm that ıt ıs likely to cause 


The secure clam against severely unfur treatment 


Humans are keenly attuned to unfairness, particularly when it takes the 
form of doing less than one’s fair share in collective enterprises Fairness and 
fair-mindedness are moral virtues, and some degree of fairness in dealing 
with others ıs a moral duty Here, however, severe unfairness 1s an 
appropriate test, because being subject to lesser forms of unfairness 1s prob- 
ably compatible with having a munumally good life For present purposes we 
are concerned with forms of unfairness so severe that they are matters of 
ruinous injustice The severity of unfair treatment depends on the degree 
of unfairness, whether or not malicious mtent is present, and the amount of 
harm or degradation that the unfairness 1s likely to cause The claim against 
severely unfair treatment ıs a claim to freedom from such treatment and a 
claim to individual and collective efforts to protect people against ıt For 
example, governments have a duty not to imprison mnocent people, and 
therefore a duty to provide the accused with fair trials 


All four principles protect aspects of human dignity 


The UDHR speaks of the ‘inherent dignity of all members of the human 
family’, and declares that ‘All human beings are born free and equal m 
dignity and nghts They are endowed with reason and conscience ° The four 
grounds of human rights that I have proposed provide an interpretation of 
these ideas We respect a person’s dignity when we protect his life and 
agency and when we prevent others from imposing treatment that 1s 
severely degrading or unfair 

All four principles should be thought of as requirements of human 
dignity, of ways to recognize and respond to the value or worth that 1s found 
m life as a person Accordingly, we can speak of dignity with reference to 
any particular feature of persons that has distinctive value (e g , their ability 
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to suffer, their lives, thew agency, their consciousness and reflective capa- 
cities, their use of complicated languages and symbolic systems, their 
rationality, thew mdividuality, their social awareness) 


Linkage arguments 


Before applying this framework to economic and social rights, we should 
note that linkage arguments reinforce the importance of some human rights, 
mcluding economic and social rights Henry Shue (pp 24-5) pioneered the 
use of linkage arguments to defend the right to subsistence 


No one can fully enjoy any right that ıs supposedly protected by society if he or she 
lacks the essentials for a reasonably healthy and active hfe Any form of mal- 
nutrition, or fever due to exposure, that causes severe and irreversible brain damage, 
for example, can effectively prevent the exercise of any right requiring clear thought 


Shue’s claim that no rights can be fully enjoyed in the absence of an effec- 
tive right to subsistence may be exaggerated, since ıt seems to imply the 
implausible proposition that no countries had adequately umplemented 
systems of property nghts prior to having subsistence rights Further, it 1s 
restricted to the full enjoyment of rights, and thus may not provide much 
guidance in developing countries where full enjoyment or implementation of 
nights ıs a distant goal 

Sull, understanding the ways in which economic and social nghts support 
other rights 1s important to understanding their justification and priority 
Without protections for subsistence, basic health care and basic education, 
people m severe poverty will frequently be marginal rightholders They will 
be unhkely to know what rights they have or what they can do to protect 
them, and their extreme need and vulnerability will make them hard to 
protect through social and political action If people are to be the kind 
of rightholders who can effectively exercise, benefit from and protect their 
rights, the availability of subsistence, basic health care, and basic education 
must be secure 


Do economu and social rights fit the general idea of human nights? 


Another prelimmary to constructing a justification for economic and 
social rights is to consider whether they conform to the general idea of 
human rights I believe they do They provide protections for very ımport- 
ant human interests (see below) They can be formulated as rights!2 — norms 
with nghtholders who have claims, powers and immunities, addressees who 
have duties and liabilities, and scopes or objects specifying a hberty, 


12 J Femberg, “The Nature and Value of Rights’, Journal of Value Inquiry, 4 (1970), pp 243-51, 
T Pogge, World Poverty and Human Rights (Cambridge Polity Press, 2002), pp 67~70 
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protection or benefit that the mghtholder 1s to enjoy Further, they can be 
implemented through legislation and adjudication !3 

It ıs sometimes objected, however, that we cannot identify the addressees 
of economic and social rights I shall discuss this with reference to the right 
to food People are often perplexed by the idea of an international right to 
adequate food because they are not sure what it means for them Does it 
mean that they have an obligation to feed some fair share of the world’s 
hungry? As Onora O’Neill says, ‘t would be absurd to claim that everyone 
has an obligation to provide a morsel of food or a fraction of an income to 
each deprived person’ !* 

O’Neill wrongly assumes that the main way for a person to have a right 
to adequate food 1s for everyone else to have duties to that person, when in 
fact upholding this right requires a division of labour between several 
parties In other writings I have proposed a complex view of the addressees 
of human nights which holds that (1) governments are the primary 
addressees of the human rights of their residents, with duties both to respect 
and to uphold ther human rights, (2) governments have negative duties to 
respect the nights of people from other countries, (3) individuals have nega- 
tive responsibilities to respect the human rights of people at home and 
abroad, (4) individuals have responsibilities as voters and citizens to promote 
human rights m their own country, and (5) governments, international 
organizations and individuals have back-up responsibilities for the fulfilment 
of human rights around the world !5 If human rights were widely concerved 
and mplemented m this way, they would contribute far more than they do 
now to the alleviation of severe poverty 


Applying the justeficatory framework to economic and social rights 


The secure claim to life plays a central role m justifying economic and social 
rights Without safe food and water, hfe and health are endangered, and 
serious illness and death are probable The connection between the avail- 
ability of food and basic health care and having a mmumally good life 1s 
direct and obvious — something that 1s not always true with other human 
rights Education also promotes the fundamental interest in hfe by teaching 
health-related knowledge and skills as well as ways of supporting one’s life 
through work 

13 C Fabre, Social Rights Under the Conshtuhon Government and the Decent Life (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 2000) 

14 O O’Nelll, ‘Hunger, Needs, and Rights’, n S Luper-Foy (ed), Problems of International 
Juste (Boulder Westview, 1988), pp 67-83, at p 76 

15 See my ‘How Human Rights Generate Duties to Protect and Provide’, Human Righis 
Quarterly, 14 (1993), pp 77-86, and ‘A Human Rights Approach to World Hunger’, in 


W Aiken and H LaFollette (eds), World Hunger and Morality, 2nd edn (Englewood Chis 
Prentice Hall, 1995), pp 171-85 
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The secure claim to lead a life, to be able to develop and exercise one’s 
agency, also supports the mmportance of basic economic and social rights 
Developing and exercising agency requires a functioning mind and body as 
well as options and opportunities The availability of food and basic health 
care promotes and protects physical and mental functioning And the 
availability of basic education promotes knowledge of social, economic and 
political options Lack of access to educational opportunities typically hmuts 
(both absolutely and comparatively) people’s abilities to participate fully and 
effectively in the political and economic hfe of their country 36 

The secure claim against severely unfair treatment supports economic 
and social rights It is severely and rumously unfair to exclude some parts of 
the population (rural people, women, mmorities) from access to education 
and economic opportunities Basic economic and social mghts protect 
against that kind of unfairness 


Would a voluntary assistance scheme be as effectwe? 


Economic and social mghts might be unnecessary if people participated 
in self-help, assistance to family members and charitable giving to those in 
need This proposal suggests that we can recognize that people have moral 
claims to assistance m regard to subsistence, health care and education, 
without our having to view these claims as generating nights or as requiring 
political action 

A harmonious combination of self-help and voluntary mutual assistance 1s 
certainly to be encouraged, but offers little prospect of providing adequately 
for all of the needy and incapacitated if it 1s viewed as a substitute for, rather 
than as a supplement to, politically implemented economic and social rights 
First, some people are unable to help themselves because they are sick, dis- 
abled, very young or very old Secondly, some people lack families to assist 
them, and impoverished people often come from low-income families with 
limited abilities to assist ther members Thirdly, the limits of charitable 
giving as sources of aid to the needy are obvious In comparison to the size 
of the problem they are small ın scale, their capacities are lumited There are 
often too few donors for the needs present Further, coverage for those in 
need 1s likely to be spotty rather than comprehensive This may be because 
no capable donor 1s within call or because the capable donors who are 
within call have used their discretion and given to other causes This 
spottiness was noted by John Stuart Mill He remarked that ‘Charity almost 
always does too much or too httle it Javishes 1ts bounty in one place, and 
leaves people to starve ın another’ 17 


t6 D Hodgson, The Human Right to Education (Aldershot Ashgate, 1998) 
17 JS Mill, Prnetples of Political Economy (London Longmans, Green, 1848), V x1 13 
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Are the burdens justifiable? 


A familiar objection to economic and social rights 1s that they are too 
burdensome Frequently the claim that economic and social nghts are 
too burdensome uses other less controversial human rights as a standard of 
comparison, and suggests that economic and social rights are substantially 
more burdensome or expensive than hberty rights, for example Liberty 
rights, such as freedom of communication, association and movement, 
require both respect and protection from governments And people cannot 
be adequately protected in the enjoyment of liberties such as these unless 
they also have security and due process nghts The costs of liberty, as ıt 
were, include the costs of law and criminal justice Once this 1s brought out, 
liberties start to look a lot more costly To provide effective liberties to 
communicate, associate and move, it 1s not enough for a society to make 
prohibition of interference with these activities part of its law and accepted 
morality An effective system of provision for these liberties will require a 
legal scheme that defines personal and property nghts and protects these 
rights against mvasions while ensuring due process to those accused of 
crimes Providing such legal protection in the form of legislatures, police, 
courts and prisons is very expensive 

Further, we should not think of economic and social rights as sumply 
giving everyone a free supply of the goods these rights protect Guarantees 
of subsistence will be mtolerably expensive and will undermine productivity 
if everyone simply receives a free supply A viable system of economic and 
social rights will require most people to provide for themselves and their 
families through work as long as they are given the necessary opportunities, 
education and infrastructure Government-implemented economic and 
social rights provide guarantees of availability (or ‘secure access’), but it 
should not be necessary for governments to supply the requisite goods in 
more than a small fraction of cases Basic health care and education may be 
exceptions to this, since many believe that governments should provide free 
health services and education irrespective of ability to pay 

Countries that do not accept and implement economic and social rights 
still have to bear somehow the costs of providing for the needy If govern- 
ment does not supply food, clothing and shelter to those unable to provide 
for themselves, then famulies, friends and communities will have to shoulder 
much of this burden It ıs only ın the last century that government- 
sponsored economic and social rights have taken over a substantial part of 
the burden of providing for the needy The taxes associated with economic 
and social rights are partial replacements for other burdensome dutes, 
namely the duties of families and communities to provide adequate care for 
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the unemployed, sick, disabled and aged Deciding whether to implement 
economic and social rights 1s not a matter of deciding whether to bear heavy 
burdens, but rather of deciding whether to continue with total reliance on 
systems of informal provision which provide insufficient assistance and 
whose costs fall very unevenly on families, friends and communities 

Once it 1s recognized that liberty rights also carry high costs, that ntel- 
hgent systems of provision for economic and social rights need to supply the 
requisite goods to people in only a small mimority of cases, and that these 
systems are substitutes for other, more local ways of providing for the needy, 
the difference between the burdensomeness of liberty nights and the burden- 
someness of economic and social rights ceases to seem so large But even if 
the burdens imposed by economic and social rights are not excessive, they 
might still be wrong to impose on individuals Libertarians object to eco- 
nomic and social rights as requiring impermissible taxation Nozick, for 
example, says that “Taxation of earnings from labour 1s on a par with forced 
labour’ !8 This view 1s vulnerable to an attack on two grounds First, taxa- 
tion 1s permissible when used to discharge the moral duties of taxpayers, as 
when it 1s used to support government-organized systems of humanitarian 
assistance that fulfil more effectively than charity duties of assistance that all 
mdividuals have !9 Secondly, property mghts are not so weighty that they 
can never be outweighed by the requirements of meeting other rights 


Are basıc economic and social nights feasible? 


The test of feasibility for an international human right that I propose ıs that 
most countries m the world today are able to umplement the mght m 
question Feasibility 1s a challenging test for basic economic and social 
rights, because some of the world’s countries are too impoverished, troubled 
and disorganized to respect and implement them effectively This 1s 
particularly true in ‘low income’ countries (those ın the lowest quartile in 
terms of average individual income) These are countries such as Haiti, 
India and Nigeria, where the average income 1s less than US$500 per year, 
the average lifespan 1s slightly under 60 years, childhood immunization 1s 
near 60%, and illiteracy rates are more than 40% 

The abilities and resources of the least capable countries are not an 
appropriate standard of feasibility The legal duties of parents, for example, 
are not keyed to the least capable parents Rather we should ask whether 
most countries can comply, whether countries in the top two quartiles and 
some of those in the third have the resources and capabilities to implement 
basic economic and social nights Countries m the top quartile clearly can 


18 R Nozick, Anarchy, State, and Utopia (New York Basic Books, 1974), p 169 
19 See Beetham, p 53 
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They include countries such as Canada, Denmark, Greece, Japan and 
Singapore So can countries in the second quartile They include countries 
such as Chile, Hungary, Mexico and Poland Average personal income in 
these countries 1s around $5000, the average hfespan ıs 73 years, infant 
immunization rates are around 95%, and illiteracy rates are less than 10% 20 
Most of them already have programmes to promote and protect basic 
economic and social rights, although the quality and efficiency of these 
programmes 1s often poor 

But what about countries in the third quartile? If some of them are able 
to implement basic economic and social rights, the feasibility test will be 
passed These are countries such as Brazil, China, Columbia, Fij, Jordan 
and Turkey The average personal income ın these countries 1s $1350, the 
average lifespan 1s 69 years, childhood immunization rates are around 80%, 
and illiteracy 1s less than 20% Many of these countries already have 
programmes to reduce hunger, promote health and provide education, but 
those programmes are often underfunded and fail to cover all regions and 
parts of the population But it seems likely that at least the top third of them 
are able to implement basic economic and social nghts Thus if we use the 
Vance conception of economic and social rights, ıt seems that the feasibility 
test can be met 

If all of the appropriate justificatory tests can be met by economic and 
social 1ights, this means that these nights are justified for the whole world 
Most countries can implement them and have no excuse on grounds of 
resources for not doing so as quickly as possible In countries that are genu- 
mely unable to umplement them, these rights exist as justified international 
norms, but their governments and peoples are excused on grounds of 
mability for their failure to make them available This does not render the 
rights irrelevant, however They stand as norms to be realized as far as and 
as soon as possible, whose lack of realization 1s an appropriate matter of 
regret Further, those rights call upon secondary and back-up addressees to 
come forward and provide meaningful assistance 

The International Covenant on Economic and Social Rights only com- 
mits its signatories to progressive implementation of economic and social 
rights Its commutment clause (art 2 1) requires ratifying countries to ‘take 
steps, individually and through international assistance and co-operation 
to the maximum of its available resources, with a view to achieving 
progressively the full realization of the mghts recognized in the present 
Covenant’ It defines the duties associated with economic and social rights 
as duties to try — to make a good-faith effort progressively over time to 


20 World Bank, 2003 Data and statistics http //www worldbank org/data/countryclass/ 
classgroups htm 
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implement these nghts for all of the population im all parts of the country 
This allows countries to be in comphance with their legal duties even though 
subsistence, mimimal health care and basic education are not available to all 
of their people 

A better approach would have been to use the same commitment clause 
found in art 2 of the Civil and Political Covenant, namely, to ‘respect and 
to ensure to all individuals withm its territory the rights recognized in 
the present Covenant’ A supplementary statement could have said that 
countries genumely unable to implement economic and social rights are 
temporarily excused, but have duties to implement these rights as soon as 
and as far as they can Beyond this, duties of richer countries to assist low- 
income countries in realizing basic economic and social nghts should have 
been specified abstractly but explicitly 2! 

Although the economic and social treaties call for progressive ımple- 
mentation, the commuttees admimustering these treaties have tried to deal 
with the deficiencies of this approach by introducing the supplemental ideas 
of making a good faith and measurable effort and of meeting mmmum 
standards 2? 

The duties to try, associated with the idea of progressive implementation, 
allow countries that are dog little or nothing to implement economic and 
social rights to say that they are engaging m hopeful waiting, to say that they 
have done all that they can and that they are simply waiting for more 
resources to appear That makes generally available a rationalization for 
imaction One possible response to this, of course, ıs to challenge the 
truthfulness of the clam about mability, ın the light of expenditure on things 
that seem to have lower priority Another approach ıs to require countries to 
be doing something, to be taking measurable steps Economic and social 
rights can be further strengthened by adding duties to satisfy feasible 
minimal standards without delay, while making efforts to realize the nght 
fully over a longer term This 1s often described as a ‘mimimum core’ A 
right of this sort might be thought of as having two objects One, the 
minimal object, ıs set at a level that almost all countries can meet, and 
requires nearly mmediate compliance In regard to food, the mmmum 
core might be a duty to prevent massive famines, while the outer core 1s 
secure access to adequate food for all It sets a more demanding goal which 
provides a broader focus for the mght and which ıs supported by a duty 


to try 


2i E of such a principle 1s found in Rawls, The Law of Peoples, p 37, see also Pogge, 
PP 190-215 

22 Committee on Economic, Social, and Cultural Rights, General Comment No 3 UN 
Doc E/1991/23 
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HI CONCLUSION 


Rughts to subsistence, basic health care and basic education can be plausibly 
defended within a pluralistic framework that starts with abstract norms 
pertaining to hfe, leadıng a hfe, avoiding severely cruel treatment and 
avoiding severe unfairness Economic and social rights are not excessively 
burdensome, and are feasible ın the appropriate sense Severe poverty 
violates economic and social rights, and accordingly generates high-priority 
duties of many parties to work towards its ehmination Energetic action to 
realize economic and social rights worldwide 1s in order 
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By Scorr HENDRICKS 


Justifying a behef gwes reason to think that the belief ts true So our concept of jushfication contains 
a ‘truth connection’ I canvass a number of proposals for analysing this In the end, two competing 
conceptions of the truth connection remain the first, that justefying a beef makes the belief objectively 
probable, the second, that justifying a belief makes the belef probable in a world which would make 
true our other beliefs I discuss reasons for embracing and rgecting these two versions of the truth 
connection Ultimately, the two versions appear to represent distinct but equally plausible conceptions 
of justyfication I conclude by reecting the proposal that these truth connections respectwely capture 
internalast and externalist conceptions of justification 


% > 
I INTRODUCTION 


The justification of a belief 1s intumately connected with our epistemic aim of 
seeking truth Justification should be orientated towards truth 

This feature of our concept of justification 1s pervasive in epistemological 
discussions A few examples will suffice to demonstrate Richard Fumerton 
writes 


Can we find a way of characterizing epistemic justification that 1s relatively neutral 
with respect to opposing analyses of the concept? As a first stab we might suggest that 
whatever else epistemic justification for believing some proposition 1s, 1t must make 
probable the truth of the proposition believed ! 


Laurence BonJour 


If epistemic justification were not conducive to truth in this way, if finding epistem- 
ically justified beliefs did not substantially increase the hkeluhood of finding true ones, 
then epistemology justification would be irrelevant to our main cognitive goal and of 
dubious worth 2 


1 R Fumerton, “Theories of Justification’, in P Moser (ed), The Oxford Handbook of Epistemo- 
logy (Oxford UP, 2002), pp 204-33, at p 205 
2 L BonJour, The Structure of Empirical Knowledge (Harvard UP, 1985), p 8 
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And Alvın Goldman 


which species of belief-forming (or belief-sustaming) processes are intuitively 
Justification-conferring? They include standard perceptual processes, remembering, 
good reasoning and introspection What these processes seem to have m common 1s 
rehabihty the beliefs they produce are generally true 3 


Indeed, the thesis that justification 1s truth-linked 1s put to use ın a wide 
range of discussions In the passage quoted immediately above, Goldman 
uses it to support the development of the reliabilist theory of justification ¢ 
BonJour (pp 30-3) uses ıt to attack foundationalist theories of justifica- 
tion Crispin Sartwell, after pomting out that ‘on any good account of justi- 
fication, there must be reason to think that the beliefs justified on the 
account are hkely to be true’, defends the claim that knowledge does not 
involve justification at all, but ıs merely true belief5 And finally, ın a later 
incarnation, BonJour uses the thesis to criticize coherence theories of 
justification © These philosophers defend their rehance on the important link 
between justified behef and true belief by appealing to our intuitions, the 
thought being that the lnk 1s a central component of our shared ‘folk’ 
concept of justification Yet very few have devoted much attention to 
spelling out that bnk m any detail 7 

The aim of this paper 1s to explain more precisely how our concept of 
justification connects justification with truth I call this connection, ie, the 
conceptual relationship between justifying a belief and our epistemic aim of 
having true rather than false beliefs, the truth connection It 1s important to 
emphasize that this topic concerns facts about our concepts, ın particular 
a fact about how we think about justification Accordingly, the correct 
account of the truth connection need not turn out to be something that can 
actually be instantiated ın the world (although this ın itself would be an 
interesting discovery) As this paper develops, it will become apparent that 
there are two competing versions of the truth connection, both of which are 
plausibly supported by well known intuitions about justified behef One of 
these concepts fits neatly with paradigmatic instances of ‘internalist’ theories 


3 A Goldman, ‘What 1s Justified Belief”, ın G Pappas (ed), Justficaton and Knowledge 
(Dordrecht Reidel, 1979), pp 1-23, repr in Laazsons (MIT Press, 1992), at p 10, my italics 

+ See Goldman, ‘What 1s Justified Belief’, and also his Epistemology and Cognition (Harvard 
UP, 1986) 

5 C Sartwell, ‘Why Knowledge ıs Merely True Belief’, Journal of Philosophy, 89 (1992), 
pp 167-80 

6 BonJour, ‘The Dialectic of Foundationalism and Coherentism’, in J Greco and E Sosa 
(eds), The Blackwell Guide to Epistemology (Oxford Blackwell, 1999), pp 117-42 See also M 
Willams, ‘Scepticism’, in Greco and Sosa, pp 35~6g, for basically the same application of this 
insight 

7S Cohen, ‘Justafication and Truth’, Philosophical Studies, 46 (1984), pp 279-96, 1s the 


exception 
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of justified belief, the other with ‘externalist’ theories It would be natural, of 
course, to conclude that we have before us an explication of the way in 
which the internalist and externalist concepts of justification, respectively, 
understand the link between justification and true belief But I shall con- 
clude this paper by showmg that this ıs a mistake ın fact the distinction 
between these two versions of the truth connection 1s orthogonal to the 
distinction between internalist and externalist concepts of justification 
Moreover, the two concepts of the truth connection explain differences 
between various theories of justification ın a more illuminating way than 
does the distinction between internalism and externalism 


Il THE ISOLATION ARGUMENT AND THE COHERENCE 
THEORY OF JUSTIFICATION 


I start by examining the ‘solation argument’, one case where the truth 
connection 1s used to defend an epistemological conclusion This will pro- 
vide convenient constraints on how to develop a characterization of the 
connection 

The isolation argument ıs typically pitched as an attack on coherence 
theories of justification, and ıt claims that the criterion for justification pro- 
posed by those theories 1s insufficient to ensure likelihood of truth For a 
coherence theory of justification, the distinctive feature of a belief system 
composed of mostly justified beliefs 1s that there 1s no privileged set of justified 
beliefs there 1s no belief or set of beliefs which comes to be justified in a way 
that does not involve the agent’s other beliefs For the coherentist, no belief 
has privileged status, because the justification of every belief will depend at 
least partly on that belief’s relations to many of the agent’s other beliefs Of 
course, in putting things thus, I am assuming that if we embrace coheren- 
tsm, this does not automatically commit us to the claim that the justification 
of a belief 1s determined enizely by the relations that belief has to other behef 
states Both Christopher Peacocke and Pollock and Cruz have argued that 
relations between beliefs and (non-belief-like) experiences can also be 
relevant to the justification of a belief ® As I see it, coherence theories can 
leave open this possibility Nevertheless, it 1s distinctive of coherence theories 
that the justification of a belief always depends on at least some other 
beliefs 9 This can be contrasted with foundationalism, according to which 
Justified behefs get their justification, directly or indirectly, from a set of 

8C Peacocke, A Study of Concepts (MIT Press, 1992), J Pollock and J Cruz, Contemporary 
Theones of Knowledge, 2nd edn (Lanham Rowman & Littlefield, 1999) 

9 See, for example, K Lehrer, Theory of Knowledge (Boulder Westview, 1990), pp 64ff 
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‘foundational’ beliefs, whose justification in turn does not depend on any 
other belief 

The zsolation argument agaist coherentism begins with the idea that 
justification 1s intimately connected with the epistemic aim of getting truths 
it does not make sense to suppose that the justification of one’s beliefs could 
float free from our interest ın having true beliefs A theory of justification 
must preserve the connection between a belief’s being justified and a belief’s 
being likely to be true Unfortunately, runs the objection, coherence theories 
fail to respect this connection, since they allow for the possibility of alter- 
native systems of false, but justified, belief I can make this pomt vivid ın the 
following way take any system of belief you lke, it does not matter how 
badly or how well my beliefs about the external world fit the facts, so long as 
these beliefs fit together in the nght way, I am justified in what I believe 
Coherence theories fail to respect the truth connection, and are therefore 
not plausible candidate theories of justification (I should note that the 
argument I am calling ‘the isolation argument’ 1s shghtly different from an- 
other argument going by the same name, which 1s endorsed by Pollock and 
Cruz They claim that the mportant lesson we learn from the pomt about 
alternative systems ıs that any theory which makes the justification of S’s 
belief solely a function of S’s other beliefs faces the problem of cutting off 
Justification from the world, since ıt cuts justification off from perception 
Steup says something similar !° But this lme of thought assumes that a 
coherence theory 1s committed to the claim that only the agent’s other beliefs 
are involved in the justification of the target behef And as I pointed out 
above, I do not think that the coherentist 1s necessarily committed to that 
claim ) 

In recent literature, we find various versions of the isolation argument 
lıke the one described above BonJour, once a very prominent proponent of 
the coherence theory, now writes ‘[It ıs] umpossible to respond to the alter- 
native coherent systems objection or to argue for the connection between 
coherence and truth’ (The Dialectic of Foundationalism’, p 130) And 
Michael Wilhams remarks 


A coherence theorist who understands truth ‘realistically’, as some kind of ‘cor- 
respondence’ to an ‘independent’ reality, faces the difficult, perhaps msuperable, 
problem of explaining why satisfying the criteria of coherence makes our beliefs hkely 
to be true (hence why coherentist ‘justification’ deserves to be thought of as justi- 
fication at all)! 


10M Steup, Jntroduchon to Contemporary Epistemology (Englewood Chf Prentice Hall, 1995) 
1 Wilhams, ‘Scepticism’, p 64 fn 11, see also his Unnatural Doubts (Oxford Blackwell, 1992) 
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I shall represent the isolation argument against coherentism as follows 


1 Any acceptable theory of justification must respect the truth connection 
(it must respect the relationship between justification and truth de- 
scribed by our shared concept of justification) 

2 Ifa theory of justified belief allows the possibility of radically false, but 
Justified, systems of belief, then the theory does not respect the truth 
connection 

3 The coherence theory of justification allows the possibility of radically 
false, but justified, systems of behef 

4 Thus coherence theories of justification are not acceptable theories of 
Justification 


Coherentist rephes to the isolation argument have tended to focus exclu- 
sively on premise (3) Keith Lehrer and Lawrence BonJour (in his earlier 
work) have both tried to show that a coherent system of belief cannot 
radically misrepresent the external world ıt purports to be about In 
BonjJour’s 1985 defence of coherentism, he argued that belief systems are 
‘delicate entities’, and consequently, over the long run, only a system of 
belief comprised mostly of truths will survive Lehrer has provided a 
different kind of argument, one that relies on his notion of ‘undefeated 
Justification’ !? It ıs not easy to do justice to Lehrer’s argument without at 
the same tme imtroducing the technical definitions which he employs 
But the basic idea can be conveyed as follows ‘Undefeated’ justified belief 1s 
Justified belief which ıs not based ın error Moreover, the isolation argument 
1s itself an objection which one can be justified in accepting or rejecting 
Accordingly, I am justified ın rejecting the proposal that I am isolated only if 
my rejection of this proposal ıs undefeated by error Thus according to 
Lehrer’s brand of coherentist justification, a justified system of belief — ın 
particular, an undefeated justified system of belief — cannot be a radically 
false system of belief 

Rather than addressing premise (3), my focus ın this paper ıs premise (2), 
the claim that any theory allowing the possibility of justified, but false, 
systems of belief fails to respect the truth connection In order to assess the 
plausibility of premise (2), I must make clear what the truth connection 1s 

So I turn to the issue of the truth connection How must we understand 
the conceptual connection between justification and our epistemic aim of 
getting truths? 


12 Lehrer, Theory of Knowledge, pp 143-4 See also his ‘Justification, Coherence and Know- 
ledge’, Erkennints, 50 (1999), pp 243-58, and Theory of Knowledge, 2nd edn (Boulder Westview, 
2001), for a slightly modified version of his notion of undefeated justification 
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Ill THE OBJECTIVE TRUTH CONNECTION AND 
CGOHEN’S DEMON INTUITION 


A natural proposal, one suggested by both Fumerton and Williams in the 
passages quoted above, ıs the idea that the justification of a belief should 
make that belief likely to be true, or more hkely to be true I state this 
thought as follows 


TC Ifs belief that p 1s justified, then the belief that p 1s likely to be true 


(TC) 1s intended as a schematic version of the truth connection, for ıt leaves 
open what ıt means to say that a belief ıs kely to be true Filling out the 
schematic version of the truth connection 1s a matter of providing a detailed 
explication of this expression It 1s a matter of explaining how our concept of 
justification understands making a belief more hkely to be true 

The most obvious proposal for explicating (TC) ıs to exploit ‘objective’ 
probabilities We might claim that our concept of justification connects 
Justification and truth by requiring that a belief’s being justified makes it 
objectively probable that the belief 1s true In other words, 


TCı IfS’s belief that p 1s justified, ıt 1s objectively probable that p 1s true (o1 
alternatively, p 1s obyectively probable) 


(TC1) makes justification straightforwardly truth-conducive Having the 
properties that make a belief justified would give the belief a propensity for 
being true in the actual world A critic of coherentism will find (TC1) attrac- 
tive, for (TCr) 1s a version of the truth connection that makes premise (2) of 
the isolation argument true Assuming (TC1) 1s true, premise (2) tells us that 
any theory allowing the possibilty of radically false but justified belief 
systems does not respect the truth connection, since justification must tend 
to make justified beliefs true Coherentism would then not adequately cap- 
ture this feature of our shared concept of justification, and in turn must be a 
false account of our concept of justification 

This would be the end of the matter if the objective truth connection did 
not face a disturbing objection, one raised by Stewart Cohen Suppose that 
none of us occupies the world we think we do We are instead all radically 
deceived by a malevolent demon And yet despite sharing this unfortunate 
position, there would continue to be important epistemic differences be- 
tween us Some of us would still reason poorly, jump to conclusions, form 
beliefs on the basis of wishful thinking, and so on Others of us would do 
better We would, among other things, be reasonable, careful ın our 
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arguments, and wary of the influence of our hopes and preferences In short, 
despite the deception, many of us would remain more epistemically ‘virtu- 
ous’ than others Cohen imasists, I think nghtly, that ıt 1s perfectly proper to 
say that the beliefs of the virtuous are justified (Justification and Truth’, 
p 281) For the sake of convenience, I shall call this the demon mimton one 
can have mostly justified beliefs even in the case where one mhabits a 
radically deceptive demon world If this ıs mght, then (TCr) 1s wrong The 
demon case shows that our concept of justification licenses calling the bulk 
of a system of beliefs justified even though they are false Justification need 
not be truth-conducive 

Yet matters are not so sumple While Cohen’s demon intuition provides a 
compelling consideration against (TC1), one cannot help but notice that the 
isolation argument seems to provide the same kind of support 1n favour of 
(TGi) and against whatever concept of the truth connection the demon 
mtuition exploits I shall turn to examinmg other possible versions of the 
truth connection, and in particular, focus on trymg to give an account of 
the truth connection exploited by the demon intuition 


IV SUBJECTIVE PROBABILITIES 


Having noted how objechve probabilities can be used to make sense of the 
truth connection, one might start by using ‘subjective’ probabilities mstead I 
shall take a moment to examine whether this will work 

Subjective probabilities are distinguished from objective probabihties in 
the following way Objective probabilities are assigned to propositions as a 
way of indicating the likehhood of a proposition’s actually turning out to be 
true, as when we say that there is a 50% chance that the com will land heads 
up Subjective probabilities on the other hand are assigned to the contents of 
our beliefs as a way of measuring our degree of commitment to the pro- 
position, as when I say I am go% sure that Hume died ın 1776 

It should be clear that a version of (TC) which exploits subjective prob- 
abilities ıs not adequate for our purposes A subjective version of the truth 
connection can be stated as follows 


TCe2 Iffs behef that p is justified, then 1s subjectively probable for S 


(TC2), while perhaps true, 1s not an explication of the truth connection, for 
it gives us no insight into the connection between justification and truth 
S’s believing that p mphes by itself that p 1s subjectively probable for $ 
Whether the belief 1s justified 1s urrelevant (TC) 1s true for the sole reason 
that if S has the belief that p, then p 1s subjectively probable for S Subjective 
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probabilities are useful for explicating the way in which truth 1s involved in 
the concept of belief, but they do not help us to understand the relationship 
between truth and justification described by our concept of justification 


V CONDITIONED OBJECTIVE PROBABILITIES 


I have offered two explications of the truth connection the subjective and 
the objective The subjective truth connection, while perhaps true, 1s not the 
mteresting conceptual connection between truth and justification The 
objective truth connection 1s interesting, but falls prey to the demon 
intuition 

Perhaps one can exploit objective probabilities in a somewhat more 
indirect way, and thus formulate a version of an objective truth connection 
that underlies the demon intuition Instead of supposing, with (TCn), that 
justification must be truth-conducive, one might suppose that the property 
of being justified 1s a truth-directed property, because a behef that p 1s not 

o Justified unless p is likely to be true against the background of how one takes 
the world to be — that is, against the background of all one’s evidence In 
other words, the content of a belief should be likely to be true, so far as one 
knows The strategy here is to relativize the objective probability of a belief 
content to the contents of one’s other beliefs John Pollock and Joseph Cruz 
express something akin to this idea when they write ‘What determines 
whether a belief 1s justified 1s what else the epistemic agent beheves about the 
world (and what other directly accessible states he 1s ın) — not what is ın fact 
true about the world’ (Contemporary Theories of Knowledge, p 141) 

Lehrer’s coherentist theory of justification provides another example of 
this strategy (Theory of Knowledge, ch 6) For Lehrer, ‘personal’ (as opposed to 
‘undefeated’) justification arises when one seeks to accept truth and avoid 
error by accepting what 1s most reasonable against the background of one’s 
prior set of beliefs (or what Lehrer calls ‘acceptances’) In appealing to 
one’s prior set of beliefs, one 1s, ın effect, asking whether it 1s reasonable 
to believe that p, given that the world 1s as one takes ıt to be Generalizing 
somewhat, Lehrer’s idea 1s that a tenable theory of justification must ensure 
that having justified belief involves the following when we accept that p with 
the aim of getting truth and avoiding error, we satisfy this aim by testing the 
plausibility of p’s being true against what we already believe about the char- 
acter and contents of the world 

How can this idea be transformed into a more precise version of the 
truth connection? Again Cohen offers a suggestion Having rejected the ob- 
jective truth connection, he suggests (p 287) that the ‘connection between 
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justification and truth hes at the subjective or doxastic level’ According to 
this ‘doxastic’ approach, ‘in order for S to be justified in believing b, S must 
beheve that certain conditions obtain which make the truth of b probable’ 
(p 288) On the doxastic version of the conceptual connection between justi- 
fication and truth, one must, when justified in beheving that p, also beleve 
that p 1s likely to be true, given that the world ıs as one takes it to be In 
other words, 


TC3 IfSs belief that p 1s justified, then S believes that p 1s objectively prob- 
able (or alternatively if S’s belief that p 1s justified, then S believes that 
the world ıs thus and so and believes that the world’s being thus and 
so makes p objectively probable) 


The problem with this proposal, as Cohen himself notes, 1s that it relies on 
what he calls the méellectuahst model of justification If beliefs about objective 
probabilities were an essential component of one’s theory of justification, we 
would be forced to embrace a kind of unpalatable Scepticism Ordinary 
people do not possess such beliefs, at least not ın any abundance Are we to 
suppose that they have correspondingly few justified beliefs*. Since this runs 
against the common sense supposition that ‘the folk’ really do have roughly 
as many justified beliefs as they seem to, one must conclude that theories of 
justification which give a central role to beliefs about objective probabilities 
fail In short, (TC3) cannot be right, for ıt saddles theories of justification 
with the false supposition that in order to have a justified behef, ordinary 
people must have many beliefs it 1s umplausible to suppose they have 

(TC3) embraced the thought that having justification makes the belief 
that p likely to be true against the background of the agent’s other beliefs 
But (TC3) runs up against a serious anti-sceptical and anti-mntellectualist 
objection What we need 1s an alternative way of explicating (TC) that 
continues to embrace the thesis described by Pollock, Cruz and Lehrer I 
believe that the followmg explication of (TC) accomplishes this 


TC4 If S’s behef that p 1s justified, then p 1s objectively probable under the 
assumption that S’s other beliefs about the character and contents of 
the world are true 


(In order to avoid worrisome counter-examples, I suspect that I shall have to 
narrow the set of beliefs against which the objective probability of the target 
belief 1s fixed For the purposes of the present discussion, the clumsy version 
of the conditioned truth connection will be adequate) I call this the 
conditioned version of the objectwe truth connechon,! for ıt makes the objective 


13 Something like the conditioned version 1s endorsed by Goldman ın his Epzstemology and 
Cognition I discuss his theory in the next section 
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probability of p conditional on the truth of the agent’s other behefs (TC4) 
succeeds ın making sense of the claim that the justification of a behef 
makes the belief likely to be true against the background of what the agent 
takes the world to be like 

(TC4) does not fall prey to the problems which plague (TC2) and (TC3) 
Starting with (TC), ıs the conditioned version of the truth connection really 
a disguised version of the subjective truth connection? Definitely not, for the 
conditioned version of the truth connection does not exploit subjective 
probabilities m any interesting way Subjective probabilities describe degrees 
of commitment to particular propositions Accordingly, the assessment of 
the subjective probability of a proposition p 1s solely a function of properties 
of the individual belief that Figuring out whether a proposition has a high 
objechve probability conditional on one’s background system, on the other 
hand, 1s a matter of determining whether the proposition p would be objec- 
tively probable were the world to be as one thinks ıt ıs Suppose Martha 
beheves that Hume died in 1776 For Martha, this proposition may possess a 
high subjective probability, go%, for example But this high subjective prob- 
ability notwithstanding, she may have no evidence supporting the behef 
that 1s, against the background of her conception of what the world 1s like, 
this proposition may possess a very low objective probability 

It should also be obvious that the conditioned version (TC4) 1s not 
equivalent to (TC3), Cohen’s doxastic veision of the truth connection (TC4) 
does not rely on the intellectualist model of justification, for there 1s no 
requirement that one must believe that p 1s probable against the background 
of one’s prior beliefs Instead, the contents of one’s background beliefs about 
what the world is hke constitute a kind of ‘virtual’ world The content of the 
belief whose justification we are assessing must be probable in this virtual 
world for the belief to be justified This kind of conditioned objective 
probability can accrue to a belief that independently of whether one has 
behefs about the probability of p against the background of one’s prior beliefs 


VI INTERNALIST AND EXTERNALIST 
CONCEPTS OF JUSTIFICATION? 


I am finally ın a position to compare (TC4) with (TC1) (TC), the straight- 
forward objective truth connection, has ıt that justification always ensures 
objective likelihood Justifying our beliefs will make many of them true The 
conditioned version does not do this If one’s background beliefs turn out to 
be false, then having justified behefs will not make getting truths very hkely 
Nevertheless, both versions are meant to respect our intuitions that the truth 
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connection 1s m some sense an objective connection between justification 
and an external reality But which one 1s nght? 

I have already examined a counter-example undermming (TC1), Cohen’s 
demon case (TC) insists that justification 1s necessarily a vehicle for getting 
truths Consequently, radically false but justified systems of beliefs are ruled 
out But the demon intuition seems to show that such a system of beliefs 1s 
possible Hence (TC1) 1s suspect 

Yet an entirely analogous argument can be levelled against (TC4) After 
all, the ssolation argument itself gets its impetus from a brute mtuition, the 
thought that there 1s something deeply troubling about a radically false 
system of belief A justified behef should somehow be beholden to the world 
If we instead take ¿as mtuition as a starting-point, we seem compelled to 
reject any version of the truth connection (and ın turn the corresponding 
concept of justification) which disconnects the justification of the belief that p 
from the actual truth of p 

Taking our intuitions as good evidence for the structure of our concepts 
seems to suggest that we have more than one concept of justification This 1s 
not a new proposal philosophers have tned to resolve the tension between 
so-called internalist and externalist theories of justification by embracing the 
two-concept view Very roughly, an mternalist concept of justification makes 
the justification of belief a function of ‘internal’ properties — properties of 
belief which are ın some sense directly accessible to the agent The exter- 
nalist concept on the other hand makes the justification of a belief a function 
of ‘external’ properties — properties, for example, of one’s cognitive belief- 
forming mechanisms !* One cannot help noticing that these rough char- 
acterizations are not very informative, since they define internalism and 
externalism in terms of internal and external properties Until an dlumin- 
ating account of these properties 1s provided, grouping theories of justi- 
fication under the rubric of internalism and externalism 1s a mainly a matter 
of instinct and intuition More on this in a moment 

In the light of this, it 1s not umplausible to suggest that (TC1) and (TC4) 
help to give additional content to this distinction (TGr) characterizes the 
way in which the externalist’s concept of justification links justified belief 
to true belief, while (TC4) characterizes the truth connection umphicit m 
the internalist’s concept of justification Lehrer writes (Theory of Knowledge, 
p 166) 


14 A good deal of hterature has been devoted to the difference between epistemically 
external and internal properties For valuable discussions, see W Alston, ‘An Internalist 
Externalism’, Synthese, 74 (1988), pp 265-83, Sosa, ‘Scepticism and the Internal/External 
Divide’, n J Greco and E Sosa (eds), The Blackwell Guide to Epistemology (Oxford Blackwell, 
1999), PP 145-57 
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The objection rassed by Cohen 1s that 1f we are deceived ın such a way that we are 
mvincibly ignorant of the deception, we are justified m what we believe, none the 
less The example shows that ıt ıs internal factors, not external ones, that make us 
justified 


It does not work out in this way, though the distinction between (TGr) and 
(TC4) 1s orthogonal to the distinction between mmternalism and externalism 
It 1s possible, for example, for an externalist theory to explicate the concept 
of justification described (ın part) by the conditioned objective truth con- 
nection (TC4) And so the difference between internalism and externalism 1s 
not captured by different versions of the truth connection Moreover, (TC1) 
and (TC4) take one further than the distinction between internalism and 
externalism in understanding the way ın which different theories of justifica- 
tion am at capturing different concepts of justification To put it simply, it is 
better to be ın the position of having to give names to the accounts, as m 
the case of (C1) and (TC4), rather than having to provide accounts for the 
names It 1s not hard to see that epistemologists are ın the latter position 
with respect to internalism and externahsm A quick survey of the literature 
reveals that as much effort goes into trying to understand what the distinc- 
tion 1s as goes into arguing in favour of one side !5 Counter-examples will 
show that these distinctions are in fact orthogonal 

Goldman’s reliabilst theory of justification, defended ın his book 
Epistemology and Cogmtion, 1s a version of externalism, but appears to reject 
the straightforward objective truth connection in favour of the conditioned 
version Goldman calls his theory normal worlds rehabihsm (henceforth 
NW reliabilism) According to the theory, 5’s belief that p 1s justified if and 
only if the belief 1s formed by a cognitive belief-forming process that 1s 
rehable ın normal worlds The set of ‘normal worlds’ ıs generated by S’s 
general beliefs about the character and contents of the world Possible 
worlds consistent with S’s general beliefs belong to that set Thus justi- 
fied beliefs are beliefs produced by processes that would be reliable if the 
actual world belonged to the set of normal worlds (see Epistemology and 
Cogmtion, pp 106-7) 

The conception of justification described by NW reliabilism fits extremely 
well with (TC4), for ıt makes a justified belief objectively probable only in a 
world that corresponds ın large part with S’s other beliefs As one would 
expect, NW reliabilism 1s in keeping with the demon intuition and falls prey 
to the isolation argument If we suppose that NW reliabilism is true, and 


15 See, eg, H Kornblith (ed), Epistemology Intenahsm and Externalsm (Oxford Blackwell, 
2001) 
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that although my cognitive belief-forming processes would be reliable were I 
an inhabitant of the actual world (or the world we take to be the actual 
world), I am the victim of a malevolent demon and thus possess de facto 
unreliable cognitive processes In this case, despite the fact that I am un- 
reliable, my system of belief 1s nevertheless composed of justified beliefs, 
since my belief-forming processes would be reliable if the world were as I 
believe it to be 

Goldman’s inclusion of the normal worlds apparatus ıs ın fact explicitly 
aimed at ensuring that his reliabilist theory respects Cohen’s demon 
intuition 


The justificational status of a W-world belief does not depend on the rehabulity of the 
causing processes m W Rather, it depends on the reliability of the processes in normal 
worlds Now an evil demon world 1s a paradigm case of a non-normal world So ıt does 
not matter that the processes in question are highly unreliable in that world 


NW rehabilism also falls prey to a version of the isolation argument, a 
good indication that this argument does not pick out a special problem for 
coherence theories, but, rather, exploits an tuition against any theories of 
justification that adopt the conditioned truth connection All that 1s required 
1s that we replace premise (3) of the isolation argument against coherentism 
with a premise which states that NW reliabilism allows the possibility of 
radically false, but justified, systems of belef We know that this premise 1s 
true, for that 1s shown by the fact that the theory agrees with Cohen’s 
demon intuition 

One might try to defend NW relabilism against isolation by clamming that 
coherence theories and NW reliabilism are not analogous to each other in 
the relevant respect — the respect that makes the coherence theory suscept- 
ible to the isolation argument Alternative systems were brought to bear 
against coherentism Take any system of belief you like so long as the 
system 1s coherent, its constituent beliefs are justified The pomt concerning 
alternative systems does not depend on radically deceptive possible worlds — 
the presence of a malevolent demon, for example, or brain-m-a-vat 
scenarios Regardless of the external world concerned, an infinite variety of 
Justified belief systems are possible, only a few of which happen to be true 
Getting it mght appears to be an accident In contrast, according to NW 
rehabilism, if you occupy a normal world, you will get mostly true beliefs — 
alternative systems ın the same world are made highly unlikely because we 
have settled on the processes by which those beliefs are formed Thus NW 
relabilism seems to avoid isolating justification from the world, and thus 
does not seem to fall prey to a version of the isolation argument 
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This defence of NW reliabilism seems compelling Unfortunately, ıt 
mistakenly assumes that ın evaluating the possibility of alternative systems, 
we must keep fixed the processes by which our beliefs are formed Without 
this assumption, NW reliabilism is susceptible to a version of the isolation 
argument Coherence theories were susceptible because any system of belief, 
so long as it 1s coherent, 1s comprised of justified beliefs On the theory 
offered by NW reliabilism, we can say something similar Choose any 
system of belief you like and any set of behef-forming processes If the 
processes would be reliable in a world consistent with the system of belief, 
then taking that system as the one that fixes normal worlds, we can arrange 
for our beliefs to come out justified, regardless of what the actual world ıs 
lke Thus for any combination of a system of belief and a set of belief- 
forming processes, so long as they agree ın the relevant respect, the system 
of belief comes out justified It may seem that NW reliabilsm has an 
advantage over the coherentist by tying justification to behef-forming pro- 
cesses, for after all, surely it cannot be an accident if our belief-forming 
processes evolve in a way that makes them reliable But this misses the point 
NW relabılısm does not tie justification to the actual reliability of belef- 
forming processes Instead, ıt makes the justification of a belief merely a 
matter of the proper co-ordination or agreement between belief-forming 
processes and the ‘world’ as described by our system of beliefs Achieving 
this agreement ıs no surcr guarantee of getting truth than 1s having a 
coherent belief system Hence for NW relabilism, getting ıt right appears to 
be as much an accident as ıt was for coherentism 

This seems to show that the conditioned truth connection 1s perfectly 
consistent with externalist theories, and does not mark out the boundaries of 
internalism Perhaps, however, theories like Goldman’s NW reliabilism are 
not ın fact externalist theories What should one make of this suggestion? 

Not much, I propose NW reliabilism makes the justification of a belief 
depend on properties of our belief-formimg processes that are well outside 
our immediate epistemic purview Whether our belief-forming processes are 
reliable in normal worlds ıs a fact to which we as ordinary agents have no 
immediate access But easy epistemic access ıs the hallmark of internalist 
theories In general, it ıs mportant to see that many psychological facts can 
be epistemically external Sosa makes this point, claiming m ‘Scepticism and 
the External/Internal Divide’ that ıt 1s a mistake to assume that epistem- 
ically external properties must be outside the mind Internal properties must 
be directly accessible to the agent, but not all properties of the mind are 
accessible ın this way As a result, ıt ıs safe to assume that we are dealing 
with an externalist theory 
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So it seems that the distinction between internalism and externalism 1s 
not fleshed out by the distinction between the objective truth connection 
and the conditioned truth connection Some reflection suggests why this 1s 
the case Above, I hinted that ‘internalism’ and ‘externalism’ are names in 
want of an account As we collect tools for understandmg our concept, or 
concepts, of justification, intuitive tools such as these should fall by the 
wayside 

Internalism and externalism capture a characteristic collection of features 
that together make up a concept of justification Two of these features are 
particularly umportant First, justification links our beliefs with truth Some 
theories of justification hold that the justification of a belief depends ex- 
clusively on features distinct from the actual state of affairs which one’s 
beliefs are about Such theories are committed to (C4), and these theories 
are typically associated with mternalist tuitions Other theories of justi- 
fication hold that the justification of a belief 1s directly linked to the actual 
state of affairs which the belief ıs about Such theories are committed to 
(TGr), and these theories are typically associated with externalist intuitions 
These associations are typical, but as I have shown, they are not imevitable 

The first feature, then, 1s the truth connection This has been the topic of 
the present paper The second feature important to our concept of justi- 
fication 1s the character of epistemic relations, relations between behefs and 
relations between beliefs and other epistemucally relevant states 

When we talk about epistemic reasons, we typically posit relations 
between the target belief, the beef whose justification 1s at issue, and other 
beliefs one has Intuitions about internalism and externalism appear to be at 
least ın part a function of what kinds of relations obtam This 1s made 
evident once one considers the followmg Earler, mternahsm and external- 
ism were characterized, roughly, ın terms of access the justification of a 
belief 1s internal if an agent has relatively unmediated access to the grounds 
that justify a belief This characterization ıs rough precisely because it 1s un- 
certain what 1s meant by ‘access’ Since it 1s plausible that an account of 
access begins with an account of the various possible ways in which epi- 
stemic relations might obtain, the problem of internalism and externalism 
reduces, in part, to an account of epistemic relations 

Disagreements about the truth connection and epistemic relations 
provide two important dimensions along which we can distinguish various 
theories of justification, and, possibly, distinct concepts of justification With 
a discussion of the truth connection ın place, the next task for a 
comprehensive understanding of justification 1s an examination of epistemic 
relations 
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VII CONCLUSION 


In making sense of the way ın which justification furthers our epistemic aim 
of truth, I have focused on two competing intuitions — the virtuous agent in 
the demon world, and isolation These intuitions form the basis of disparate 
conceptions of the truth connection Concepts of justification that embrace 
the conditioned truth connection make the justification of a belief depend 
exclusively on features distinct from the actual state of affairs one’s beliefs 
are about That is exactly what any theory committed to (TC4) does 
Coherence theories make justification a function of one’s beliefs (and 
possibly of other things about one) NW reliabilism makes justification a dis- 
positional property of one’s cognitive belief-forming mechanisms, namely, 
their disposition to produce a greater percentage of true beliefs in normal 
worlds The result is that these theories allow that one can have mostly false, 
but justified, beliefs, and thus these theories fall prey to concerns about 
isolation Concepts of justification that embrace the straightforward ob- 
jective truth connection make a justified belief likely to be true But such 
theories fall prey to concerns about the virtuous agent ın the demon world, 
someone whose system of beliefs is mostly false, but who nevertheless 
appears to have justified beliefs !© 


Clark Unwersity, Massachusetts 


16 I thank Dave Chalmers and Geoff Sayre-McCord for ther comments on earher drafts of 
this paper I owe special thanks to Damiel Stoljar for lengthy discussion and comments 
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Internalists tend to impose on jushfication higher-level requirements, according to which a belgf rs 
justified only if the subject has a higher-level belief (ve, a beef about the eprstemic credentials of a 
belief) I offer an error theory that explains the appeal of this requirement analyteally, a behef 1s 
not justified of we have a defeater for tt, but contingently, ut is often the case that to avoid hang 
defeaters, our behefs must satisfy a higher-level requirement I respond to the objection that extemal- 
asts who endorse this error theory unll be forced to accept a radical form of sceptersm 


In this paper I shall be developmg a natural view of defeaters according to 
which it ıs analytic that a belief 1s not justified if ıt has a defeater Then I 
shall use this view to account for the attractiveness of the common but mis- 
taken thesis that there is a higher-level requirement on justification 

Internalst theories of epistemic justification tend to require for justifica- 
tion of a belief b that anyone holding b must have a certain perspechve on 1t, 
must conceive of 6 as having something or other going for ıt For example, 
the mnternalist might require for 6’s justification that the believer must 
believe that b is formed in a rehable way This ıs called a ‘higher-level re- 
quirement’ because ıt requires, for justification, a higher-level belief, 1e , one 
about a beliefs epistemic credentials If one understands this higher-level 
requirement as perfectly general, so that the required higher-level belief 
must itself be justified, then the requirement gives rise to a regress viewed by 
many as vicious ! Hence a popular objection to some versions of internalism 
is that they are committed to higher-level requirements which lead to 
vicious regresses 

Supposing the regress ıs vicious, what should we conclude about this 
higher-level requirement? One option 1s simply to deny that there 1s any 
such requirement on justification The problem with this move 1s that ıt does 


'See W Alston, ‘Internahsm and Externalism in Epistemology’, repr ın his Episteme 
Justification Essays in the Theory of Knowledge (Cornell UP, 1989), pp 185-226, at pp 209-11, 
P Moser, Knowledge and Emdence (Cambridge UP, 1989), pp 173-6, R Fumerton, Meta- 
epistemology and Scepticism (Lanham Rowman & Littlefield, 1995), p 64 
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not do justice to the pnma face plausibility of the suggestion? Another 
option, attractive to those convinced that the requirement 1s a plausible one, 
1s to say that it 1s required for the justification of obyect-level beliefs (1e, 
beliefs that are not about a belief’s epistemic credentials), but not for the 
justification of all higher-level beliefs 3 The problem with this response to 
the regress problem 1s that it seems to be ad hoc What plausible reason 1s 
there for thinking that there ıs a higher-level requirement for the justi- 
fication of object-level beliefs (and perhaps some higher-level beliefs) which 
1s not an equally plausible reason for thinking that there ıs a higher-level re- 
quirement for the justification of all beliefs? 

In §II of this paper, I propose a third option which, like the first, says that 
there 1s no higher-level requirement on justification for beliefs at any level, 
but like the second option, acknowledges that there ıs something to the idea 
that there is such a requirement What this has going for ıt 1s that it 1s often 
contngently the case that ın order for beliefs to avoid having defeaters, they 
must satisfy a higher-level requirement In §MI, I consider and respond to an 
objection which arises for externalists who want to adopt my §II account of 
why the higher-level requirement on justification seems mistakenly so ap- 
pealing to internalists According to that objection, my account has sceptical 
implications which externalists will want to reject But first, ın ȘI, I lay out 
some key notions to be employed in the paper, the most important of which 
is the notion of a defeater 


I DOXASTIC PROPOSITIONAL ATTITUDES AND DEFEATERS 


In giving my account of why one might think that there 1s a higher-level 
requirement on justification I consider various doxaste propositional attitudes 
which one might take towards certam higher-level propositions And I ask 
whether any of those attitudes constitute defeaters for the beliefs those higher- 
level propositions are about I shall begin, therefore, by saying something 
about how I shall understand doxastic propositional attitudes and defeaters 


(a) Doxastec propositional attitudes 


Three attitudes one might take towards a proposition p are beheving p, dis- 
beleving $ (1 e , beheving p 1s false), and withholding p (1 e , reframimg from 
either believing or disbelieving p) Is it possible to take none of these three 


2 See L BonJour, The Structure of Empuncal Knowledge (Harvard UP, 1985), pp 34-45, for a 
widely appreciated defence of the prma face plausibilty of this requirement 

3 See E Sosa, ‘Intellectual Virtue ın Perspective’, repr in his Knowledge in Perspecte Selected 
Essays in Eptstemology (Cambridge UP, 1991), pp 270-93, at p 293 
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attitudes towards p? Certainly One can take no attitude whatsoever towards 
p (not even withholdmg it) One way m which this may happen 1s if one 
never even considers p Indeed, ıt 1s natural to think that we take no attitude 
towards most propositions, because we have never considered them 

(Although I do not think that taking an attitude towards a proposition p 
requires considering $, I do think ıt requires having once considered it Thus 
I follow Alvin Goldman ın making a distinction between being disposed 
to believe p and having a dispositional belief that p 4 To have an occurrent 
belief that p involves considering p To have a dispositional behef that p 
mvolves, at the very least, having stored ın memory an affirming attitude 
towards p, which you once considered and at that tıme occurrently affirmed 
But one can have a disposition to believe p without believing p, either 
occurrently or dispositionally For example, many people are, no doubt, 
disposed to believe that zebras do not wear sports coats in the wild, even 
though they do not in fact beheve that proposition, either occurrently or dis- 
positionally, since they have never considered ıt ) 

Withholding p, then, 1s a propositional attitude distinct from mere failure 
to take up any attitude towards p Like believing or disbelieving, ıt ıs taking 
an attitude towards a proposition What more can one say about with- 
holding? As I shall be using the term, withholding p mvolves resistance, 
voluntary or involuntary, to believing p and to disbelieving p The only thing 
one must consider ın order to believe p or to disbelieve p 1s p (or its dental) 
But to withhold p (in the sense I have m mind) one must, ın addition, 
consider the prospect of one’s believing p as well as the prospect of one’s dis- 
believing p, otherwise one will not be able to resist both believing p and 
disbelieving p So withholding p mvolves not only an attitude towards p but 
also attitudes towards attitudes towards p I shall call these three attitudes, 
1e, beheving, disbelieving and withholding, as I have described ıt here, ‘the 
doxastic attitudes’ Together with the possibility of taking no doxastic attı- 
tude at all, this gives four ways of relating to a proposition 

Is ıt possible to take none of the three doxastic attitudes towards p while at 
the same tıme taking some propositional attitude or other towards p (such as 
hoping or fearing or umagining or considering that p)? Here again I think the 
answer 1s ‘Yes’ Considering that p ıs compatible with each of the three doxastic 
attitudes towards p But it ıs possible to consider p without believing or 
disbelieving (the possibility of withholding guarantees this) And it 1s poss- 
ible for someone who neither believes nor disbelieves p to consider p without 
giving a thought to whether believing or disbelieving ıt 1s appropriate (and 
so with no attitude of resistance towards the prospect of believing or 


4 See A Goldman, Epistemology and Cognition (Harvard UP, 1986), pp 200-2 
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disbelieving it) One might consider p with the purpose of determining 
whether ıt really ıs a proposition, and be so distracted by that purpose as to 
lack any of the doxastic attitudes to ıt So there are two ways of taking no 
doxastic attitude towards p by taking no attitude at all towards p or by 
taking only a non-doxastic attitude towards p 


(b) Defeaters 


For any proposition b and any person S, I shall call ‘p*s the proposition that 
S’s behef-that-p 1s formed in a rehable way A question I shall address in 
explamıng the appeal of higher-level requirements ıs this are any of the four 
ways ın which Scan be related to p*s defeaters for S’s behef that p? 

To answer this question I need to distinguish between what I shall call 
‘propositional’ defeaters (which are propositions) and ‘mental state’ defeaters 
(which are either propositional attitudes or experiences or combinations 
thereof) According to defeasibility accounts of knowledge, a propositional 
defeater for a belief b 1s a true proposition (typically, one not believed by the 
person holding 8), the mere truth of which prevents b from counting as 
knowledge Thus defeasibility accounts add to ‘justified true belief’ accounts 
the requirement that there must be no true proposition which 1s a pro- 
positional defeater for the belief in question What this amounts to, roughly, 
1s that there 1s no true proposition such that if 1t were added to the subyect’s 
evidence base, the belief ın quesuon would not be justified But I shall rather 
focus on mental state defeaters (henceforth, ‘defeaters’), which for my 
purposes can be defined as follows 


Di dıs a defeater at é for S’s belief b xf (1) d1s an experience or propositional 
attitude or combination thereof, (1) $ comes to have d at £, (m) as a result 
of S’s coming to have d at £ b ceases to be justified 


Given this account of a defeater, 1t becomes analytic (and therefore com- 
pletely uncontroversial) that a belief 1s justified only if there 1s no defeater for 
it Thus according to (D1), if the defeatmg power of a defeater d 1s neutral- 
ized or defeated, d ceases to be a defeater (D1) ıs an account of what one 
mught call a ‘full defeater’ For an account of a partial defeater, clause (111) of 
(D1) must be changed so as to say that as a result of S’s coming to have d, b 
becomes less justified 

This account (ike Plantinga’s) 1s really only an account of one kind of 
newly acquired defeater, acquired by coming to have the propositional 
attitude or experience which zs the defeater5 There are also the kind of 
newly acquired defeaters where a propositional attitude or experience one 


5 See A Plantinga, Warranted Christian Belef (Oxford UP, 2000), pp 359-66 
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already has comes to have newly acquired defeating power And ın addition 
there are defeaters that are not newly acqured However, because it 1s 
easier to explam what newly acquired defeaters consisting of newly acquired 
propositional attitudes or experiences are, and because this will suffice for 
my purposes ın this paper, I shall not attempt here to give a more general 
account of defeaters 

Why say, as (D1) does, that d1s a defeater for b only if the result of coming 
to have dis that b ceases to be justified? Is ıt not enough (for d to result in b’s 
having a defeater) that the subject takes b to lose its justification as a result of 
coming to have d? Yes, it ıs enough But (D1) already handles this If x 1s 
taking the result of one’s coming to have d to be that b ceases to be justified, 
and ‘d® stands for the combination of x and d, then the question 1s whether 
d* gives one a defeater for b The answer 1s that ıt does But the reason why 
it does 1s that 4 ın fact ceases to be justified as a result of S’s coming to have 
d* This can be put ın terms of a distinction between two kinds of mental 
state defeaters for b believed defeaters, which are propositional attitudes or 
experiences S has which S' believes make b unjustified, and actual defeaters, 
which are propositional attitudes or experiences S has which zn fact make b 
unjustified My claim, in response to the proposal that actual defeaters are 
not necessary for defeating justification (because believed defeaters seem to 
be sufficient for that), 1s that all believed defeaters S has for 5 are actual 
defeaters S has for b, though not vice versa (Below, in §I(c), I respond to some 
objections to the clam that all believed defeaters are actual defeaters ) 

(It might be helpful to mention here how this distinction between believed 
and actual defeaters apphes to a necessary condition of warrant, which I 
have called the ‘no-defeater condition’ (NDC), and which 1s featured pro- 
munently in some of my other work © The sort of defeater that according to 
(NDC) must be absent ıs a believed defeater This clarification 1s important, 
because although it 1s analytic that a no-actual-defeater condition 1s necessary 
for warrant, ıt 1s a substantive position that a no-beheved-defeater condition 1s 
necessary for warrant Thus the view that (NDC), as I have been under- 
standing it in the other writings mentioned above, 1s necessary for warrant 
is a somewhat controversial, though widely endorsed, position, not ana- 
lytic See my ‘Internalsm, Externahsm, and the No-Defeater Condition’, 
pp 405-7, for evidence that both imternalists and externalists seem to 
endorse the necessity for warrant of a no-beleved-defeater condition ) 


6 See esp my ‘Internalism, Externalism, and the No-Defeater Condition’, Synthese, 110 
(1997), PP 399-417, “Externalism and Scepticism’, Philosophical Renew, 109 (2000), pp 159-94, 
‘Externalist Justification Without Reliabihty’, Philosophical Issues, 14 (2004), pp 35-60, ‘A 
Dilemma for Internalism’, forthcommg m T Crisp et al (eds), Knowledge and Reality (Amster- 
dam Kluwer) 
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‘Rebutting’ and ‘undercutting’ defeaters can be distinguished as follows 


De d ıs a rebutting defeater for b uff d ıs a defeater for b which 1s (or 1s an 
epistemically appropriate basis for) the belief that 5 1s false 

Dg dis an undercutting defeater for b uff d ıs a defeater for b which 1s (or 1s an 
epistemically appropriate basis for) the belief that one’s actual ground or 
reason for b 1s not indicative of b’s truth 


For example, the belief that 1f God existed, he would not permit the sorts of 
evil that I in fact see around me ıs a rebutting defeater for my belief that 
God exists, an undercutting defeater for this belief would be a good reason 
for thinking that the actual ground for it 1s an unreliable Freudian sort of 
wish-fulfilment The rebutting defeater gives me a reason to be an atheist, 
whereas the undercutting defeater gives me a reason to be an agnostic 


(c) Which doxastic attitudes are defeaters? 


I asked above whether any of the four ways mentioned in §I(a) in which S 
can relate to p*s (the proposition that S’s belief that 1s formed m a reliable 
way) are defeaters for S’s belief that p First, 1s S’s disbelieving p*s Ge, S’s 
believing that p*s 1s false) a defeater for S’s belief that p? It seems so If I 
come to believe that my belief that p ıs not formed ın a reliable way, then 
my behef that p ceases to be justified 

But what if my belief My beltef that p ıs not formed in a rehable way 1s itself 
unjustified? Can a justified belief of mine lose its justification as a result of 
my coming to hold an unjustified belief? I think ıt can It 1s clear that it 1s an 
epistemically bad state of affars if I beheve both that p and that my belief 
that p 1s not formed m a trustworthy way Thus if one has a justified be- 
hef that p and then comes to have an unjustified belief that one’s belief that p 
1s not formed m a reliable way, one will be in an epistemically bad state of 
affairs It 1s not merely that it 1s epistemically bad to have the unjustified 
belief ‘There 1s the additional problem of beleving that a belief of yours was 
formed in an mappropriate way 

Here are two questions 


Qı What happens to the justification of S’s justified belief that p when S$ 
comes to have an unjustified behef that his belief that p ıs formed ın an 
unreliable way? 

Q2 When S has a justified belief that p and then comes to have an un- 
Justified behef that us belief that p 1s formed m an unreliable way, what 1s 
the most epistemically appropriate way for the situation to change so 
that S can escape this epistemucally bad state of affairs? 
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It seems clear that the answer to (Q2) 1s that the best way to escape this 
epistemically bad state of affairs ıs to give up the unjustified belief that the 
behef that p 1s formed ın an unreliable way But this answer to (Q2) does not 
suggest that the belief that p, when held in conjunction with the belief that 
one’s belief that p 1s formed in an unreliable way, remains justified For it 
seems perfectly natural and sensible to say that if you think your belief that p 
1s formed ın an unreliable way, it 1s unreasonable for you to believe that p It 
seems unreasonable to hold a belief you think was formed in an unreliable 
way, Just as 1t seems unreasonable to hold a belief you think 1s false It is true 
that if you have lots of evidence for p and none for the belief that p 1s un- 
reliably formed, then part of your total relevant evidence strongly supports p 
But a belief’s justification ıs not determined by considering whether a part 
of the believer’s evidence supports ıt One must look at the total relevant 
evidence And for the case to be of the sort I have been describing, the total 
relevant evidence will mclude not only the ample evidence supporting p but 
also your further belief that this evidence, on which your belief that p was 
based, ıs not a rehable indicator of the truth of p If you think the evidence 
on which your belief that p was based 1s unreliable, then your belief that p 1s 
not justified, even if the evidence ıs in fact excellent evidence for p Good 
reasons or evidence are useless to you as justification, 1f you think (even 
unjustifiedly or mistakenly) that they constitute terrible evidence 

But can this be correct? Does merely thinking one has a defeater give one 
a defeater? Is ıt true, as I said earher, that all believed defeaters are actual 
defeaters’ Does that not make ıt too easy to lose justification? Do philosophy 
students who are taken in by a professor’s convincing presentation of a 
sceptical argument really lose their justification for their perceptual beliefs? I 
think ıt depends If the students seriously think their perceptual faculties are 
not to be trusted, then it seems that their perceptual beliefs are not justified 
If on the other hand they remain convinced that their perceptual faculties 
are to be trusted, but are puzzled by the argument and so claim that they 
think their perceptual beliefs are not justified, their perceptual beliefs remam 
justified What matters 1s whether one really thinks one’s faculties and 
evidence are to be trusted, not what one merely says about them 

We can make all these claims even though we think that the best thing to 
do, ın the example two paragraphs back, 1s to stop thinking that one’s belief 
that p 1s formed ın an unreliable way (which would make it possible for one’s 
belief that p to be justified) The temptation to conclude that an unyusti- 
fied belief cannot defeat the justification of a justified belief arises from 
focusing on (Q2) above and on the answer I gave to it But consideration of 
(Q1) suggests that Ss belief that p loses its justification if S gets into the ep1- 
stemically bad state of affairs of believing (justifiedly or not) that the belief 
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was formed ın an unreliable way That loss of justification for the belief that 
p 1s at least one component of what the ‘badness’ of this epistemically bad 
state of affairs consists ın 

Why think that unjustified defeating beliefs remove justification, if 
unjustified supporting beliefs cannot confer justification? Is that not arbi- 
trarily to treat reasons against a belief more leniently than reasons for it? No 
It would be ludicrous to say that unjustified behefs could confer justification 
onto other beliefs they support That would amount to saying that justi- 
fication for 6) can result solely from an inference from 6, even if 4, has no 
justification ıt can transmit But nothing like that 1s bemg suggested when 
one says that unjustified defeating beliefs can remove justification here there 
1s no claim that an inference can transfer justification that 1s not there to be 
transferred Instead, the pomt is just that it ıs epistemically bad for one’s 
belief b if one comes to have a belief (justified or not) that b 1s formed n an 
unrehable way And, for the reasons noted above, it 1s plausible to think that 
this epistemic badness can cause 6 to lose its justification It therefore seems 
perfectly reasonable, consistent and non-arbitrary to thmk that unjustified 
behefs can defeat justification even though they cannot confer it 

So disbelieving p*s 1s a defeater for Ss belief that p, even when this 
disbelief 1s unjustified What about withholding p*;° Is that a defeater for S’s 
belief that p? Suppose Sally 1s in a factory’s viewing room, looking through a 
safety window at a machme manufacturing widgets, and forms the belief 
(based on how they look to her) that the widgets on the conveyor belt are 
red Someone asks her ‘Are those widgets red, or do they just look red 
because there ıs a red hight shining on them?’ Sally, like the questioner, has 
no idea whether there ıs a red light shinmg on the widgets, she does not 
even know how likely it ıs that there would be Being a reflective person, 
Sally now considers the higher-level proposition that her belief The widgets are 
red ıs formed ın a reliable way Bemg completely uncertain about whether 
that higher-level proposition is true, she resists believing both it and its 
denial In other words, if p 1s the proposition The widgets are red, she withholds 
P* say Does this give her, ın these circumstances, a defeater for her belief 
that the widgets are red? I think it does If you are considering whether the 
actual basis of your belief that p 1s indicative of p’s truth and you find 
yourself resisting the belief that it ıs (because you have considered the matter 
and you have no idea whether ıt supports p or not), that seems to undercut 
your justification for believing pn the same way as 1f you believed outright 
that the actual basis for your belief that p did not indicate ’s truth And for 
reasons similar to those discussed above ın connection with believing that 
your belief that p 1s unreliably formed, this result holds even if your attitude 
of uncertainty about whether your belief that p 1s formed ın a reliable way 
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1s unjustified What this suggests 1s that definition (D3) should be modified 
as follows 


Dg* dis an undercutting defeater for bff d ıs a defeater for b which (1) 1s (or 1s 
an epistemically appropriate basis for) the belief that one’s actual 
ground or reason for b is not indicative of b’s truth, or (1) 1s (or 1s an 
epistemically appropriate basis for) an attitude of significant uncer- 
tainty about the proposition that one’s actual ground or reason for b 1s 
indicative of b’s truth, significant enough to withhold that proposition 


Given this definition, what I have said above suggests that S’s withholding 
p*s 1s an undercutting defeater for S’s behef that p Later I shall consider 
reasons to question this, without questioning (D3*) But for now I need to 
have before us the sort of reasoning that makes the suggestion plausible 


Il THE APPEAL OF HIGHER-LEVEL REQUIREMENTS 


(a) Why higher-level requirements are appealing 


Suppose that as suggested at the end of the previous section, S’s disbeheving 
p*s and S’s withholding p*s are both defeaters for S’s belief that p This will 
suggest, to those who thmk that one’s only options with respect to any 
proposition are to believe it, disbelieve ıt or withhold ıt, that to avoid having 
a defeater for his belief that p, S must believe p*; This thought 1s a very 
natural one, simply because it 1s natural not to consider the option of taking 
none of the three doxastic attitudes towards p*s, and this provides at least a 
partial explanation of why the view that there 1s a higher-level requirement 
on justification 1s so appealing 

But the idea that there 1s a higher-level requirement on justification may 
still seem plausible even if one recognizes the option of taking no doxastic 
attitude towards a proposition If S’s disbeheving p*ş and withholding p*s 
are defeaters for S’s belief that p, then in order for S’s behef that p to avoid 
being defeated, S must either hold the higher-level belief that p*s or take no 
doxastic attitude whatsoever towards p*; Thus given that a belief 1s justified 
only if it is not defeated, we may conclude that 


1 For any person S and any proposition p which S believes, if S takes up 
some doxastic attitude towards p*s, then S’s belief that p 1s justified only 
if S has the higher-level belief that p*s 


Now consider 
2 Stakes up some doxastic attitude towards p*s 
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If one thought that for any person S and any proposition p that S believes, (2) 
1s true, then one could conclude that for any person S and any proposition p, 


3 S’s belief that p 1s justified only if S has the higher-level belief that p*ş 


Or, if one thought that (2) was true for most subjects and all (or most) pro- 
positions they believe, then one could conclude that (3) 1s true for most 
subjects and all (or most) propositions they believe 

But of course the suggestion that (2) 1s true for all (or most) subjects, and 
all (or most) propositions they believe, 1s not very plausible (especially not 
if the propositions in question are themselves higher-level propositions) 
Furthermore, even if this suggestion were plausible, this would (if true) be 
merely a contingent matter of fact What 1s required for justification 1s the 
absence of a defeater And if it just so happened that as a contingent matter 
of fact, (2) was true for all subjects and all propositions they believe, 1t would 
follow that people can avoid having a defeater for their beliefs only if those 
beliefs satisfy a higher-level requirement This might explam why some 
philosophers are tempted to think there is a higher-level requirement on 
justification, but ıt does not show that there z such a requirement It 
establishes at most that as a contingent matter of fact, our behefs avoid 
being defeated only if (and therefore are justified only if) they satisfy a 
higher-level requnement It 1s the absence of a defeater, not the satisfaction 
of a higher-level requirement, that 1s essential for justification 

But suppose that a defender of higher-level requirements said not that (2) 
1s m fact true for most or all subjects and most or all propositions they 
believe, but rather that (2) ıs a necessary condition of the justification of S$’s 
behef that p From this together with (1) ıt would follow that there 1s a higher- 
level requirement on justification (assuming (1) 1s a necessary truth) Even if 
it 1s not exphcitly rehearsed, ıt ıs the attractiveness of exactly this sort of 
reasoning that explains (at least partially) the appeal of higher-level 
requirements on justification 

One noteworthy example of an internalist who seems to rely, even if only 
umphiitly, on this sort of reasoning in defending a higher-level requirement 
on justification ıs BonJour (pp 41-3), m his discussion of his well known 
objection to externalism involving the clairvoyant Norman BonJour’s goal 
1s to persuade us to conclude, about a case in which all externalist conditions 
on justification are satisfied, that the subject’s belief 1s unjustified He first 
considers examples of people with rehable clairvoyant beliefs who have 
defeaters for their beliefs (such as evidence for the conclusion that there 1s no 
such thing as clairvoyance, or evidence for the falsity of the particular 
clairvoyant belief formed) But he thinks an externalist will sumply agree that 
because these beliefs have defeaters, these are not cases of justified belief 
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And since an externalist can consistently require for justification the absence 
of a defeater, this prevents these cases from counting as objections to exter- 
nalism ? So BonJour (p 41) turns to the case of Norman 


Norman, under certain conditions which usually obtain, 1s a completely rehable 
clairvoyant with respect to certam kinds of subject-matter He possesses no evidence 
or reasons of any kind for or agaist the general possibilty of such a cognitive 
power or for or against the thesis that he possesses ıt One day Norman comes to 
believe that the President 1s m New York City, though he has no evidence either for 
or against this belief In fact, the belief 1s true and results from his clairvoyant power 
under circumstances m which it 1s completely rehable 


BonJour thinks ıt ıs clear that Norman lacks justification, despite satisfying 
both a reliabilist condition and a no-actual-defeater condition 

I shall not consider here the merits of this example as an objection to 
externalism Instead, I shall focus on what BonJour says in discussing ıt He 
notes (p 42) that ın the above description of the case, he neglects to mention 
whether Norman ‘beheves himself to have clarvoyant power’ And so he asks 
us to consider both alternatives that Norman does believe this, and that he 
does not When considering the first of these alternatives, BonJour says (bd ) 
that Norman would clearly be unjustified ın believing he has clairvoyant 
power, because he has no evidence or even any externalist justification for 
belief in that proposition (though BonJour does not explam why Norman 
lacks externalist justification for belief ın that proposition) Here 1s what he 
says (p 42) when considermg the second alternative (1 e , that Norman does 
not believe himself to have clairvoyant power) 


this would mean that Norman must not believe that he has the power of 
clairvoyance (or at least that his acceptance of that belief about the President’s where- 
abouts must not depend on his having such a behef) But if this specification 1s added 
to the case, 1t becomes quite difficult to understand what Norman himself thinks 1s 
going on From his standpomt, there ıs apparently no way in which he could know the 
President’s whereabouts Why then does he continue to maintam the behef that 
the President 1s m New York City? Why isn’t the mere fact that there 1s no way, as far 
as he knows, for him to have obtained this information a sufficient reason for class- 
ifying this belief as an unfounded hunch and ceasing to accept it? And if Norman does 
not do this, isn’t he thereby being epistemically irrational and irresponsible? 

Thus, I submit, Norman’s acceptance of the belief about the President’s where- 
abouts 1s epistemically irrational and wresponsible, and thereby unjustified, whether 
or not he beheves himself to have clairvoyant power, so long as he has no justification 
for such a belief Part of one’s epistemic duty 1s to reflect critically upon one’s beliefs, 
7 See my ‘Internalism, Externalism, and the No-Defeater Condition’, pp 405-7, for 

evidence that both mternahsts and externalists acknowledge that imposing such a requirement 


1s consistent with bemg an externalist, and ‘A Dilemma for Internalism’, §I, for an explanation 
of why they are consistent 
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and such critical reflection precludes believing things to which one has, to one’s 
knowledge, no reliable means of epistemic access 


If p 1s the proposition The President ıs n New York City and Nis Norman, then 
clearly BonJour’s claim 1s that 1f Norman does not believe p*y, then his 
behef that p 1s not justrfied 

What reasons does BonJour give for this clam? It seems that he thinks 
that Norman must take up some doxastic attitude towards p*y in order for 
his belief that p to be justified This, I take it, 1s the upshot of his talk, ın the 
last sentence quoted, of ‘critical reflection’ And as I mentioned earlier, he 
thinks Norman would not be justified ın taking the attitude of behef towards 
p*y This leaves only the doxastic attitudes of disbelief and withholding But 
BonJour thinks, it seems, that taking either of those attitudes towards p*y 
results ın a defeater for the belief that p This 1s why he thinks that satisfying 
both a reliability condition and a no-actual-defeater condition 1s insufficient 
for justification ıt fails to take account of the consequences of the further re- 
quirement on justification according to which S$ must take up some doxastic 
attitude or other towards p*s 


(b) Why the appeal of Ingher-level requirements 1s misleading 


My account of why higher-level requirements are appealing, then, 1s this 
Internalists find ıt tempting to think that we ought to reflect critically on our 
behefs, and hence that 


2 Stakes up some doxastic attitude towards p*s 


1s a necessary condition for the justification of Ss belief that p Likewise, 
they think that 1f S withholds or disbelieves p*s, S has a defeater for the belief 
that p Thus they conclude that $ must believe p*s in order to be justified in 
believing p Again I am not claiming that all who are influenced by this line 
of reasoning explicitly rehearse ıt before endorsing a higher-level require- 
ment Nevertheless, those who find higher-level requirements attractive 
seem to be assuming that if one’s behef does not satisfy a higher-level 
requirement, one must either question the reliability of one’s belief source or 
be irresponsible by not thinking at all about whether the source 1s reliable 
(Some who endorse a higher-level requirement for justification might 
require not S’s belief that his belief that p 1s formed ın a reliable way, but 
instead, say, his belief that ıt ıs adequately supported For expository 
convenience, I have ignored possible alternative formulations of the higher- 
level requirement But the argument above can easily be reformulated to 
allow for the alternatives ) 

But 1s (2) a necessary condition for the justification of S’s behef that p? 
How could satisfying (2) possibly contribute to the justification? The idea 1s 
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that by considermg and taking some doxastic attitude towards p*s, S 1s 
thereby doing something that contributes to the justification of his belief that 
p But of course if the doxastic attitude S takes towards p*s 1s disbelief or 
withholding, this will not contribute to the justification of S’s belief that p So 
1t 1s only taking the doxastic attitude of belief towards p*s that can possibly 
contribute to the justification of S’s belief that p But will just any be- 
lief, justified or not, do so? Would an irrational, irresponsible or insane belief 
that p*ş contribute to the justification of S’s belief that p, any more than 
having no doxastic attitude at all towards p*ş does? No Suppose $’s belief 
that p satisfies one’s own favourite external conditions and that S has no 
defeater for ıt and no doxastic attitude towards p*; Would the justi- 
fication of S’s behef that p be increased if S$ had an rational, irre- 
sponsible, msane or unjustified belief that p*s? Certainly not So the only 
way in which (2) can sensibly be required for the justification of S’s behef 
that p is if we stipulate that ıt must be made true by S’s having a justified 
behef that p*s 

But to require that (2) must be satisfied by S’s having a justified belief that 
p*s1s to face the dilemma noted earlier m the paper either this requirement 
is a general one applying to all beliefs, which leads to a vicious regress, or it 
applies to beliefs at the object-level and perhaps at some higher levels but 
not at all higher levels, an ad hoc restriction made for no reason other than to 
avoid the regress I conclude, therefore, that although it ıs conungently the 
case that some beliefs are justified only if the person holding them has some 
higher-level belief, because it ıs contingently the case that some beliefs can 
avoid having a defeater only by this means, there 1s no general or principled 
higher-level reguzrement on justification 


IH THE ‘HOUSE OF CARDS’ EFFECT AND SCEPTICISM 


In §II I have given an error theory for those who find higher-level require- 
ments on justification appealing I have explained why such requirements 
only seem to apply to justification This sort of error theory will be 
particularly attractive to externalists, since it ıs internalists who are most 
enamoured of such requirements and who make use of them in their 
objections to externalism 

But if one ponders the umplications of the endorsement of this error 
theory by externalists, ıt might seem to result in a problem For they may 
then be presented with the following objection ‘Since you are an externalist, 
it 1s likely that you will reject the suggestion that most of our beliefs are 
unjustified But by adopting the §II account of the appeal of higher-level 
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requirements on justification, you are forced to accept the sceptical con- 
clusion that most or all of your behefs are unjustified’ If this objection 
cannot be met, my error theory will not be attractive to either internalists (at 
least not those who are beg charged with error) or externalists (on pain of 
being forced towards scepticism) In what follows, I shall first lay out the 
reasoning that underlies this sort of objection and then respond to ıt 


(a) The ‘house of cards’ effect 
Suppose Sam, a philosophically reflective person who has read and accepted 
all I have said thus far, holds the object-level belief that p, and thinks that his 
options for avoiding its defeat are (1) having the higher-level belief p*un, or 
(u) having no doxastic attitude at all towards p*san Because he thinks this, he 
finds himself unable to take option (u) For he finds that while he 1s 
considering what I have said in this paper, he cannot help considering p* san 
and focusing on whether or not he believes ıt The result 1s that he accepts 
P*sam But bemg in a reflective mood, he finds himself again helplessly 
dwelling on the fact that he can avoid having a defeater for this only by (1) 
having the further higher-level belief that (6*sun)*sam, Or (u) having no 
doxastic attitude at all towards (p*sam)*sum And given that he 1s dwelling on 
these matters, he finds once again that (n) 1s not an option So he forms the 
higher-level belief ()*5in)*som This reflective process can continue only so 
long before Sam fails to be able even to grasp the next higher-level 
proposition However, suppose that before this occurs (in fact, at the very 
next level) he finds that, m considering ((6* sam) *sam)*sam 1€, the proposition 
My belief that {my behef that [my behef that p 1s formed in a rehable way] 1s formed in a 
rehable way} ıs formed in a rehable way, he can, by exerting himself mentally, 
barely grasp it, although he also finds himself withholding ıt because of its 
complexity You might think that this ıs exactly what one should expect to 
happen to rational people in a reflective mood drawn to continue consid- 
ering propositions at ever higher levels before reaching a proposition they 
are unable to grasp, they will reach one which they can barely grasp and 
which they will be inclined to withhold because of its complexity 

But as soon as that happens, the series of beliefs (from the highest higher- 
level belief in the series right down to the object-level belief that p) will come 
crashing down like a house of cards when a new card 1s clumsily added to ıt 
For m withholding ((p*san)*som)*sam, Sam has an undercutting defeater for 
(P*San)* Samy SO he will, if he 1s rational, withhold it But this gives him an 
undercutting defeater for his belief that *sam, which rationally requires him 
to withhold this, which gives him a defeater for his belief that p So if what I 
have said above ın the earlier sections is right, m order for rational 
and epistemologically sophisticated people to be justified in any of their 
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object-level beliefs, ıt seems that they must not get carried away with the sort 
of reflection just described 

(It 1s worth noting, in passing, that the ‘house of cards’ effect I have just 
described illustrates a non-contextualist way to account for something that 
contextualism accounts for According to the contextualist, when we reflect 
critically on whether we know, we change the context in such a way that we 
can no longer truthfully say that we know® Likewise, when Sam reflects 
critically on whether he knows, it changes things in such a way that it 1s no 
longer correct to say of him that he knows The difference is that according 
to the contextualist, the change in the truth-value of the knowledge 
attribution ıs due to the indexical nature of the term ‘knowledge’ and the 
way in which its meaning depends on the attributor’s context, whereas, m 
my ‘house of cards’ example, the change ın truth-value ıs due to a change 
that reflection brings to the sudyect’s context by generating defeaters that were 
not present prior to reflection Another difference 1s that according to the 
contextualist, the lack of knowledge after reflection 1s due to the belief’s 
failure to satisfy certain very high standards that are relevant given the new 
attributor context, whereas ın the ‘house of cards’ example the lack of 
knowledge after reflection 1s due to the belief’s failure to satisfy an analytic 
requirement on justification, namely, that there must be no defeater for the 
belief) 


(b) A sceptical worry 


But how does the house of cards effect create a problem for the externalist? 
After all, the point is just that people who engage ın the sort of reflection just 
described will have defeaters for all their beliefs Why can one not avoid the 
defeaters simply by avoiding the reflection? Is the problem not peculiar to 
the example? Is it not due to the fact that Sam happens to be helplessly 
addicted, at least on the occasion in question, to a certain kind of reflection? 
Here ıs a way of using the house of cards effect to push towards scep- 
ticism externalists who accept the error theory given in 8II, even if they do 
not actually engage ın the sort of reflection described A person who under- 
stands the house of cards effect will realize that there are at least two kinds 
of stopping-point in the process that leads to that effect ceasing to reflect 
immedhately after forming some higher-level belief b, or continuing to re- 
flect until after one has considered the proposition b zs formed in a rehable way, 
but stopping before actually forming any doxastic attitude towards this pro- 
position Clearly the first kind of stopping-point ıs preferable For at that 
point, one can, by taking no doxastic attitude at all towards the proposition 


8 See K DeRose, ‘Contextualism an Explanation and a Defense’, in J Greco and E Sosa 
(eds), The Blackwell Guide to Epistemology (Oxford Blackwell, 1999), pp 187-205 
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b ıs formed ın a rehable way, easily avoid having a defeater for b The reason 
why the second kind of stopping-pomt 1s not a desirable one 1s that it seems 
to force one into withholding the proposition b ıs formed m a relable way And, 
for the reasons noted above ın §I{(c), that seems to result in a defeater for b 
These considerations will make anyone who 1s aware of the house of cards 
effect be careful to stop reflecting immediately after forming some higher- 
level belief b and before reflecting on whether b 1s formed im a reliable way 
But that sort of active resistance to critical reflection on one’s beliefs seems 
like sticking one’s head in the sand It does not seem like the way of true 
philosophy For this reason, trying to pursue the sort of reflection ın which 
Sam was helplessly engaged seems to be a rational thing to do, whereas 
actively resisting such reflection does not 

It seems that a sufficient condition for having a defeater for a belief 1s 
recognition that there 1s somethmg rational one could do that 1s likely to 
give one a rationally acquired defeater for the belief It 1s true that one could 
also do things that are likely to bring about zrrationally acquired defeaters for 
a belief b (e g, taking a delusion-inducmg drug), recognizing this does not 
count as a defeater for Likewise, there are rational things one can do that 
might result ın one’s having a defeater for a belief (e g , drmking a glass of 
desperately needed water even though ıt might contain a delusion-inducing 
drug) Recognizing this does not give one a defeate: for b ether But where 
one realizes that there 1s something atonal one could or should do that 1s 
likely to result ın one’s rationally acquiring a defeater for one’s beliefs, ıt 
1s plausible to think that just realizing this constitutes a defeater And, for the 
reasons given above, it seems that trying to reflect in the way Sam did ıs a 
plausible candidate for something rational one could or should do that 1s 
likely to result in rationally acquirmg a defeater for one’s beliefs It seems, 
therefore, that those who understand and accept the possible truth of my 
description of the house of cards effect, and who acknowledge that trying to 
engage in such reflection 1s a rational thing to do, will have a defeater for all 
of their beliefs, even if they do not actually engage ın the reflection 


(c) Some responses 


There are at least two types of response one could give to the above 
argument that accepting my account of the appeal of higher-level require- 
ments forces one towards scepticism (1) one could deny that reflecting ın the 
way Sam does 1s likely to result in having a defeater for one’s beliefs, or (11) 
one could deny that merely recognizing that Sam 1s likely to have a defeater 
for jus beliefs after such reflection constitutes a defeater for one’s own beliefs 
There are at least two ways to develop response (1) You could say that S’s 
withholding p*; does not always result in a defeater for S’s behef that p 
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I said at the very end of §[ that in the hght of (D3*) and the discussion 
preceding ıt, ıt seemed that $ would have a defeater for his belief that p if he 
withheld p*; But, strictly speaking, (D3*) says that S would have a defeater 
for his belief that p if sgmficantly uncertain about p*s, significantly enough to 
withhold p*; Thus, if S$ withholds p*s; without being significantly uncertain 
about ıt, (D3*) does not say he has a defeater And perhaps that 1s just what 
1s happening to Sam He reaches a point at which there 1s some higher-level 
proposition he barely grasps and on which he withholds judgement, not 
because he understands ıt and ıs uncertain about whether ıt should be 
believed, but because he 1s uncertain about whether he has grasped ıt clearly 
enough to be able to believe ıt This ıs different from when people are quite 
confident that they have grasped a proposition and yet are uncertain about 
whether it 1s true It may be, then, that this way of withholding p*ş does not 
result in a defeater for p, in which case the house of cards effect 1s prevented 

Another way to develop response (1) 1s to say that the attıtude that Sam 
takes towards p* som 18 not withholding but merely the non-doxastic attitude 
of barely grasping In order to resist believing a proposition or to resist dis- 
believing ıt (both of which are required for withholding ıt), one must grasp ıt 
clearly If one barely grasps it, no doxastic attitude at all can be taken 
towards it If this ıs mght, then again the house of cards effect 1s prevented 
there 1s no withholding, and therefore no defeaters (of the sort described) 

As for response (u), one could concede that Sam has a defeater for all the 
beliefs on which he reflects in the way mentioned, but insist that this 1s no 
reason to think that the rest of us who understand the effect have defeaters 
for our own beliefs when we do not engage ın that sort of reflecuon The 
strategy here would be to point out that trying to engage ın that sort of 
reflection ıs not rational, and perhaps to note that ıf one does ıt com- 
pulsively, one has a lamentable (though minor and perhaps easily curable) 
cognitive defect The suggestion ıs not that one should not reflect philo- 
sophically on epistemological issues, nor that one should not take doxastic 
attitudes towards higher-level propositions Rather, the idea 1s that the sort 
of reflection m which one persistently continues, as Sam does, to take 
doxastic attitudes towards propositions at ever higher levels, until the 
propositions become too difficult to grasp, 1s not rational reflection, but 1s 
mstead a symptom of a philosophical temperament gone awry One can 
then think of the house of cards reflection as like the delusion-inducing drug 
either of these may give one a defeater for one’s beliefs, but this 1s no reason 
to think that one’s beliefs are in fact defeated 

What I have shown in this paper 1s that by reflecting on the analytically 
true claim that our beliefs are not justified 1f we have a defeater for them, 
we can gain a better understanding of why it 1s so tempting to impose 
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higher-level requirements on justification (notwithstanding the fact that 
there are none) And although ıt appeared at first that this improved 
understanding forces one towards scepticism, I have shown that in the end ıt 
leaves intact externalism’s common sense assumptions about the justification 
of our ordinary beliefs 9 


Purdue Uniwersity, Indiana 


3 Thanks to Jeffrey Brower, John Greco, Kevin Meeker, Trenton Merncks, Alvin 
Plantinga, Joel Pust, Michael Rea and several anonymous referees for comments on earlier 
drafts 
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I propose a new form of efphenomenalism, ‘explanatory epiphenomenalsm’, the mew that the 
identification of A’s mental properties does not provde a causal explanation of A’s behaviour I 
amwe at this mew by shounng that although anomalous momsm does not entail type ep- 
phenomenalsm (despite what many of Daudson’s critics have suggested), ut does (when coupled unth 
some additional clams) lead to the concluson that the wdentyfication of A’s reasons does not causally 
explain A’s behanour I then formalze this new and show that it 1s an attractwe position, because 
it captures the msights of existing forms of epphenomenalism unthout ther onerous metaphysical 
commitments 


In his book Body and Mind Keith Campbell mtroduced ‘the new epipheno- 
menalism’, a view that would later (on the strength of different arguments) 
be adopted by Frank Jackson ! According to Campbell, the new epipheno- 
menalism differed from the old in two central ways First, the old 
epiphenomenalism claimed that all mental states lack efficacy, whereas 
Campbell’s new variety was limited to phenomenal or experiential states of 
consciousness (only ‘the intrinsic content of sensibility’, what Jackson would 
later call a ‘quale’, 1s epiphenomenal Body and Mind, p 112) Secondly, while 
the old epiphenomenalism claimed that mental states are non-physical 
effects of the brain, the new epiphenomenalism maintained that mental 
states are physical, but that ‘the enjoying or enduring of phenomenal pro- 
perties 1s not a physical affair’ (p 113) 

My purpose ın this paper ıs to argue for an even newer form of eprpheno- 
menalism As with Keith Campbell’s version, mine will differ from existing 
forms in a number of ways The kind of epiphenomenalism I shall propose is 
not obviously connected with Campbell’s (or Jackson’s), though at the end of 
this paper I shall explore one way in which these views might be related 
The version I identify emerges out of disputes about whether or not Donald 
Davidson’s anomalous monism entails type eprphenomenalism Although I 

1 K Campbell, Body and Mind (Garden City Anchor Books, 1970), F Jackson, ‘Epipheno- 


menal Quala, The Philosophical Quarterly, 32 (1982), pp 127-36, ‘What Mary Didn’t Know’, 
Journal of Philosophy, 83 (1986), pp 291-5 
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think there are persuasive reasons to think that anomalous monism does not 
have this ımplıcatıon, ıt does imply a closely related form of eprphenomen- 
alism which I shall call ‘explanatory epyphenomenalhsm’ 2 To set the stage 
for this newer form of eprphenomenalism I must first review the relevant 
objection to Davidson’s theory 

Davidson’s aim ın ‘Mental Events’ was to reconcile three principles which 
seem to be true, yet which also appear to conflict 


1 At least some mental events enter into causal relations with physical 
events 

2 Events related as cause and effect fall under strict laws 

3 There are no strict psychophysical laws 3 


The obvious tension among these claims 1s that if mental events cause phys- 
ical events (or vice versa), and these events fall under strict laws, this seems to 
imply the falsity of the third principle For instance, if my desiring a beer 
caused me to get up, then in the light of the second principle ıt seems that 
there ought to be a law connecting my desirmg a beer and my getting up 
Davidson’s elegant method of reconciliation was to argue, first, that the 
relevant strict laws need not employ the same vocabulary as singular causal 
claims hke the one above, and secondly, that ın the light of the normativity 
and holism of the mental, our psychological vocabulary 1s ill suited to the 
formulation of strict laws Thus although my desiring a beer caused me to 
get up, the strict law that governs this causal relationship must employ 
alternative physical descriptions of these events, in which case the relevant 
law 1s a physical rather than psychophysical law This means that mental events 
are identical with physical events, but that the identity 1s a lawless identity, 
which Davidson called ‘anomalous monism’ 

Davidson’s position gave rise to a small industry of criticism + The most 
common complaint was that anomalous monism entails what Brian Mc- 
Laughlin would later call type epphenomenalsm, which claims that 


2 See my ‘Anomalous Monism and the Charge of Epiphenomenahsm’, Dialechca, 52 (1998), 

23-39 
id 3D Davidson, ‘Mental Events’, m L Foster and J Swanson (eds), Experience and Theory 
(MIT Press, 1970), repr ın Davidson, Essays on Actions and Events (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
1980), pp 207-27 

4 For a small sample see F Stoutland, ‘Obhque Causation and Reasons for Action’, 
Synthese, 43 (1980), pp 351-67, P Hess, ‘Actions, Reasons, and Humean Causes’, Analysts, 40 
(1981), pp 77-81, T Honderich, ‘The Argument for Anomalous Monism’, Analysts, 42 (1982), 
pp 59-64, ‘Anomalous Monism Reply to Smith’, Analysts, 43 (1983), pp 147-9, ‘Smith and the 
Champion of Mauve’, Analysts, 44 (1984), pp 86-9, J Kim, ‘Epiphenomenal and Supervement 
Causation’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, 9 (1984), pp 257-70, L Antony, ‘Anomalous Monism 
and the Problem of Explanatory Force’, Philosophical Renew, 98 (1989), pp 153~87, T Horgan, 
“Mental Quausation’, Philosophical Perspectwes, 3 (1989), pp 47~76, J Kim, “The Myth of Non- 
Reductive Materialism’, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Associaton, 63 (1989), pp 1-27 
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(a) Events cause other events in virtue of falling under physical types 
(b) No event can cause anything in virtue of fallang under a mental type 5 


Davidson’s critics, then, claimed that although anomalous monism ensures 
that mental events have efficacy, 1t does not allow for the efficacy of mental 
properties The reasoning that led to this objection was as follows Since 
events can instantiate strict laws only under their physical descriptions, 1t is 
only as physical events (or ın virtue of their physical properties) that mental 
events cause anything It therefore seems to follow that an event’s men- 
tal properties are epiphenomenal 

For years the debate raged while Davidson remamed silent on this issue 
Finally, in “Thinking Causes’, he offered a response to the criticism Accord- 
ing to Davidson, his critics have ilegitimately taken causation — a two-place 
extensional relation — and turned ıt into a four-place relation between events 
and their properties In his view, this 1s legitimate because how an event is 
described can have no bearing on its efficacy ‘For me, it 1s events that have 
causes and effects Given the extensionalist view of causal relations, ıt makes 
no literal sense to speak of an event causing something as mental, or by 
virtue of its mental properties, or as described m one way or another’ 
(‘Thinking Causes’, in Heil and Mele (eds), Mental Causation, p 13) And, he 
adds (p 12), ‘it 1s also urrelevant to the causal efficacy of physical events that 
they can be descmbed m physical vocabulary’ Late ın the artcle (p 15) 
Davidson surmises what has led his critics to suppose otherwise 


The main source of confusion, I think, 1s the fact that when ıt comes to events people 
find it hard to keep in mind the distinction between types and particulars This in turn 
makes it easy to conflate smgular causal connections with causal laws, and invites 
neglect of the difference between explaimng an event and simply stating that a causal 
relation holds 


Davidson’s remarks here are rather dense and need elaboration for me to 
evaluate his assessment of the problem 

Davidson identifies two groups of concepts that stand in opposition but 
have been conflated by his critics On one side are particulars, which are 
associated with individual causal connections and singular causal claims, on 
the other side are types, which are associated with causal laws and with ex- 
planations The key to understanding this opposition and its relevance to the 
debate about anomalous monism, I think, hes primarily ın the distinction 
between causal relations and causal explanations Davidson thinks that since 
causation is an extensional relation, ıt ıs blind to the way in which events are 


5 B McLaughlin, ‘On Davidson’s Response to the Charge of Eprphenomenalism’, mJ Heil 
and A Mele (eds), Mental Causation (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1993), pp 27-40, at p 28 
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described There ıs therefore no room ın Davidson’s philosophy for the 
notion of an event’s being a cause as an event of a certain kind Events 
cause — period Explanation, however, 1s another matter, it 1s an intensional 
relation, for the way in which events are described 1s crucial to the success of 
our explanations 

Ausonio Marras offers the following analysis of the intensionality of 
explanations, which may shed some additional light on Davidson’s remarks 


To suggest that explanation 1s non-extensional ıs to call attention to the fact that 
the explanatory relation, properly speaking, holds between events as of a type, or in so 
far as they exemplify this or that property What displays the canonical form of a 
singular explanation statement 1s not ‘c explais e’, but ‘c’s being F (or gua F) explams 
es being G’, where F and G type-identify the cause and the effect respectively The 
explanation relation thus holds between facts (or propositions), and facts rmplicate 
properties or event types ® 


Marras’ canonical form of an explanation statement exactly fits the pattern 
of analysis (sometimes called ‘quausation’, for example, by Horgan) on 
which Davidson’s critics msist for causal relations To say that a mental 
event ¢ caused 1ts effect e ın virtue of ¢’s possessing certain physical properties 
1s to say that it 1s c’s being a certain kind of event (1e , c qua $) that caused e 
{again gua ¢) What Davidson has suggested 1s that subsuming events under 
appropriate types 1s what allows us to explain e in terms of c, but that it 1s a 
mustake to confuse this explanatory relation with the underlying causal 
relation 

To clanfy why Davidson thmks explanations have the canonical form 
which Marras identifies, ıt would be instructive to compare the following 
two (perhaps all too familiar) singular causal claims 


I The hurricane caused the catastrophe 


IL The event reported on p 5 of Tuesday’s Times caused the event reported 
on p 13 of Wednesday’s Tribune 7 


I shall assume that both of these claims are true and that the second claim 
identifies the same events as the first I take 1t as obvious that only the first 
claim 1s genumely explanatory, even though these are both true singular 
causal claims This shows that Davidson 1s correct in his assertion that there 
1s often a difference between providing a causal explanation and merely 
stating that a causal relation holds But what does this difference amount to? 


6 A Marras, ‘Kim’s Principle of Explanatory Exclusion’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 76 
(1998), PP 439-51, at p 445 
7 These are, of course, Davidson’s own examples from ‘Actions, Reasons, and Causes’, 


Joumal of Philosophy, 60 (1963), repr ın Essays on Actions and Events, pp 3-19 Page references are 
to the reprint 
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The simple observation that the first clam explains, whereas the second 
does not, shows that there are at least two requirements for a successful 
explanation The first of these ıs obviously metaphysical When we explain 
one event b by talking about another a, there are a number of underlying 
metaphysical commitments made and relied upon — most importantly, that 
there is a genuine relation R between the two events Most often this is a 
causal relation, though other kinds of relations are possible This relation 
serves to ground our explanation, in the sense that explaining b by talking 
about a would be umpossible (or simply mcorrect) if there were no actual 
relationship between a and b Thus if we are going to say that a hurricane 
caused a catastrophe, this will be genuinely explanatory only if these two 
events are in fact related as cause and effect But while an underlymg meta- 
physical relation ıs necessary for a causal explanation, ıt 1s clearly not 
sufficient, for the very same metaphysical relation underlies both the singu- 
lar causal clams above Another element must also be necessary for a 
singular causal claim to be explanatory — an element that (I) possesses but 
(Œ) lacks 

So what else 1s required in addition to the identification of an appropriate 
relation, such as cause and effect, in order to provide an explanation? At a 
general level the answer seems obvious In addition to being a metaphysical 
matter, explanation ıs also an episteme enterprise When we seek explana- 
tions we attempt to satisfy certam epistemic needs, but as the difference 
between (I) and (II) shows, our success 1n this endeavour depends largely on 
how the relevant events are described or type-identified So what we need 1s 
an account of the difference m how the events are type-identified ın (I) and 
(II) that explains why our epistemic needs are met by the first claim but not 
the second 

A natural and tempting way to account for this difference 1s to say that 
the first describes the events ın a way that highhghts their causally relevant 
properties On this view, a causal explanation requires the identification of 
those properties in virtue of which a cause produces its effect This would 
neatly explain why explanation statements have the canonical form which 
Marras identifies We could then say that the reason why the claim about 
the hurricane and the catastrophe explains, whereas the clam about the 
newspaper headlines does not, 1s that being a hurricane 1s a causally relevant 
property ws à ws catastrophes, whereas being reported ın the newspaper 1s 
not, ws à us other newspaper reports 

Unfortunately, 1f we continue to work within the confines of Davidson’s 
ontology this kind of answer ıs unavailable Since, for Davidson, ıt ‘makes 
no literal sense’ to speak of the properties in virtue of which an event causes, 
causal explanation cannot function in the manner just described This does 
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not mean that causal explanations do not display the canonical form I have 
identified ıt means only that one must seek an alternative understanding of 
why they do After all, smce Davidson thinks his critics have confused 
causation with causal explanation, he must agree that explanation has the 
canonical form I have recognized 8 

In ‘Actions, Reasons, and Causes’, Davidson provides a general account 
of causal explanation, though he 1s not as forthright on this matter as one 
would like What he seems to suggest 1s that the way ın which a causal ex- 
planation explains 1s by placing an event ın the context of its cause, and by 
doing so m a way that allows us to bring true causal generalizations to bear 
on the case at hand? This latter part provides the missing ingredient that 
accounts for the difference between my two singular causal claims Describ- 
ing the cause as a hurricane rather than as an event reported in a newspaper 
1s explanatory not because beg a hurricane 1s a causally relevant property 
(or a collection of them), but because ‘hurricane’ 1s a description of the event 
better suited than the alternative to its mcorporation into a true causal 
generalization There 1s a true generalization about hurricanes and cata- 
strophes, but there 1s no such true generalization about events reported in 
newspapers 

This account of causal explanation should not be surprising in the light of 
Davidson’s commitment to a broadly Humean view of causality Since our 
understanding of a cause (‘an object, followed by another, and where all the 
objects similar to the first are followed by objects similar to the second’) 
involves kinds of occurrences, causal explanation must deal with types of 
events, and so must invoke generalizations To relate this back to Marras’ 
account of the canonical form of an explanation statement, the reason why 
es being F explains 2s being G 1s not because c’s being F caused es bemg G 
(as Davidson’s critics frequently suppose), but because ¢ explains e only in 
virtue of the mcorporation of ¢ and e m a true generalization about events 
like ¢ and e, and to talk about events hike ¢ and e 1s to talk about event types 
(such as F-events and G-events) To conclude this part of the discussion, 
then, we should say that according to Davidson causal explanations (when 
successful) satisfy our epistemic needs by fitting singular causal occurrences 

8 Louise Antony tries to push Davidson into accepting something like this account of causal 
explanation, and I have previously done so as well See L Antony, ‘Anomalous Monism and 
the Problem of Explanatory Force’, Philosophical Renew, 98 (1989), pp 153-87, N Campbell, 


‘Causes and Causal Explanations Davidson and his Critics’, Philosophia Philosophical Quarterly of 


Israel, 31 (2003), pp 149-57 

9 Davidson’s ıs essentially a modified version of the deductive-nomological model of 
explanation which has what he variously describes as ‘generalizations’, ‘causal lore’, or ‘non- 
strict laws’ playing the role of Hempel’s laws For Davidson’s own account of the affinity 
between his views and Hempel’s, see Davidson, ‘Hempel on Explaining Action’, Evkenninis, 10 
(1976), pp 239-53, repr m Essays on Actions and Events, pp 261-75 
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ito true causal generalizations, and that this, ın part, accounts for the 
mtensionality of explanation 

The foregoing exploration of causal explanation not only clarifies the way 
in which causal explanations explain, for Davidson, but also clarifies his 
response to his critics on the charge of epiphenomenalism Causal explana- 
tion involves subsuming an event under an appropriate generalization, in 
which case the talk about so-called ‘causally relevant properties’ insisted on 
by Davidson’s critics really ıs best thought of as a feature of our ex- 
planations, rather than of causal relations themselves Since the claim that 
anomalous monism entails type epiphenomenalism assumes otherwise, it 1s 
now evident why Davidson thinks his critics are confused and misguided 

Jaegwon Kim 1s unmoved by this response, but the reason for his dispute 
with Davidson on this matter ultimately hes in a deeper metaphysical dis- 
agreement !° As I have pointed out elsewhere, Davidson and Kim conceive 
of events quite differently Kim thinks of events as being constituted in part 
out of various properties !! If one thought of events m this way, then it 
would be quite natural to insist that causal connections between events 
should ultimately be grounded ın relationships between their constituent 
properties This, however, 1s an idea foreign to Davidson, who finds talk 
of properties generally misleading !2 Davidson ıs notoriously unwilling to 
provide a philosophical analysis of causal relations All he says ıs that it 1s a 
relation between events, and since events are concrete particulars, properties 
are not among their constituents Since causal connections hold between 
particulars, the notion of an event’s causing another as an event of a certain 
kind cannot really be a feature of smgular causal relations, but, as I have 
shown, must instead be a confused observation about causal explanations 
Provided one remains within the confines of Davidson’s ontology (whether 
or not there are good reasons for domg so 1s a question I shall not entertain 
here), I think this reply to the charge that anomalous monism entails type 
epiphenomenalism 1s decisive, and that Davidson’s hypothesis about the 
source of the obyection 1s exactly right 

The foregoing clarification of Davidson’s reply to the charge of type 
epiphenomenalism relied heavily on the observation that explanation ıs an 

10 J Kum, ‘Can Supervemience and “Non-Strict Laws” Save Anomalous Monism?’, m Heil 
and Mele (eds), Mental Causation, pp 19-26 I suspect that most of Davidson’s critics share 
Kum’s assumptions mentioned here 

11 See my ‘The Standard Objection to Anomalous Monism’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 
73 (1997), PP 373-82, Kum, ‘Events as Property Exemplifications’, Action Theory Winnipeg Con- 
Jerence on Human Action, ed M Brand and D Walton (Winnipeg Reidel, 1976), pp 159-77 

12 Of course, one could try to press Davidson into accepting this ontology (at times he seems 
to be comfortable with it), but even then I thmk there ıs reason to doubt that anomalous 


monism would lead to type eprphenomenalism see my “The Standard Objection to Anomal- 
ous Monism’ and ‘Anomalous Monism and the Charge of Eprphenomenalism’ 
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intensional relation, that whether or not a clam 1s explanatory depends on 
how the events in question are described Recognition of this ıs extremely 
important, for if the way ın which an explanation provides epistemic 
satisfaction ıs partially determined by how the relevant events are type- 
identified, then depending on how events are described, 1t might turn out 
that we have different ways of explaiming, and consequently different kinds 
of explanations So far I have limited my discussion to causal explanations, 
and have shown that epistemic satisfaction 1s provided by incorporating the 
singular causal claim into an appropriate true generalization The question 
now arises do ‘folk-psychological’ explanations function ın the same way? 

It seems fairly obvious that most folk-psychological explanations are 
causal For instance, ‘Jones ıs wincing because he 1s m pain’, or ‘Mary feels 
faint because she has the flu’, are straightforward causal explanations with 
the explanatory structure Davidson has identified, for ıt ıs clear that in such 
cases as these we have a causal relationship and description of the events 
that can be subsumed under true generalizations However, even though 
most folk-psychological explanations fit the causal pattern, there are reasons 
for thinking that some do not Here I have m mind those cases where an 
agent’s action 1s explamed by appealing to the agent’s beliefs, desires and 
other mental states I shall call these ‘reason explanations’, since they use an 
agent’s reasons for action If we ask Ann why she placed the dish of frozen 
food m the microwave and she replies that she was hungry and wanted to 
heat ıt, her behaviour ıs (on certain reasonable assumptions) fully explained 
How does this explanation function? 

First, we need to assume that an appropriate relationship exists between 
the identified events Ann’s mental states (which I shall refer to jomtly as her 
‘reason’) must have caused her placing of the dish ın the microwave Is our 
epistemic satisfaction in this case derived from the fact that the identification 
of Ann’s reason and action under those descriptions allows us to incorporate 
this singular causal occurrence into a true generalization? Davidson seems 
to think so, and the fact that such generalizations (as Paul Churchland has 
emphasized many times) are an important part of folk psychology suggests 
an affirmative answer !3 There ıs, however, another possibility which seems 
more plausible The alternative interpretation is that the satisfaction 1s 
gained by the way in which Ann’s action 1s located within the economy of 
her other mental states More specifically, if the identification of Ann’s 


13 See P Churchland, ‘The Logical Character of Action Explanations’, Philosophical Renew, 
79 (1970), pp 214-36, ‘Ehmimative Matenalism and Propositional Attitudes’, Journal of Philo- 
sophy, 78 (1981), pp 67—90, Matter and Consciousness (MIT Press, 1984), ‘Folk Psychology and the 
Explanation of Behavior’, n J Greenwood (ed), The Future of Folk Psychology (Cambridge UP, 
1991), pp 51-69 
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reason reveals her rationality, we have a successful explanation For if Ann 
felt hungry, wanted something to eat, dishkes frozen meals (when they are 
still frozen), and believed that by putting the dish in the microwave she 
would make the food within it more fit for consumption, then the rational 
thing for her to do under those circumstances ıs to place the dish in the 
microwave The fact that identrfyimg Ann’s reason rationalizes her action 
seems to be why we find the identification of her reason epistemically satıs- 
fying, for her action 1s now rationally justified While it 1s true that Ann’s 
behaviour fits within various folk-psychological generalizations, this fact 
takes a back seat in relation to the normative dimension of the explanation 
After all, we do not merely think that this 1s what people tend to do under 
similar circumstances, but that this 1s what they should do 

This normative dimension of the explanation ıs owed entirely to the fact 
that we have identified the cause of Ann’s behaviour and the behaviour itself 
using mental descriptions If we were to identify the same events under 
physical descriptions, the rational or normative dimension of the explana- 
tion would drop out completely Since the way in which an explanation 
functions 1s largely a matter of how ıt provides epistemic satisfaction, and 
satisfaction 1s achieved differently in reason explanations from the way m 
which it 1s in most other causal contexts, ıt seems that reason explanations 
represent a category of explanation distinct from causal explanations !4 
Thus even though Davidson has shown that reasons cause actions, there 1s 
reason to believe that reason explanations are not causal explanations !5 

Although Davidson acknowledges that rationality 1s an ideal that shapes 
our mental ascriptions and folk-psychological explanations, he has argued 
that we should not regard the rationalizing feature of reason explanation as 
the source of its explanatory force (‘Actions, Reasons, and Causes’, p 10) 


It ıs an error to think that, because placmg the action ın a larger [rational] pattern 
explains ıt, therefore we now understand the sort of explanation mvolved Talk of 
patterns and contexts does not answer the question of how reasons explain actions, 
since the relevant pattern or context contains both reason and action One way we 
can explain an event ıs by placing it ın the context of its cause, cause and effect form 
the sort of pattern that explains the effect, in a sense of ‘explain’ that we understand as 
well as any If reason and action illustrate a different pattern of explanation, that 
pattern must be identified 


14 For similar proposals see WH Dray, Laws and Explanation in History (Oxford UP, 1957), 
GEM Anscombe, Intention (Oxford Blackwell, 1957), M Thornton, Folk Psychology an 
Introduction (Toronto Canadian Philosophical Monographs for the Canadian Association for 
Publishing m Philosophy, 1989) 

'5 Interestingly, Peter Smith flirts with this idea in his defence of anomalous monism against 
Ted Hondench’s charge of epiphenomenalism see P Smith, ‘Bad News for Anomalous 
Monism’, Analysts, 42 (1982), pp 220~4 
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Furthermore, he points out, since one can have a reason for acting and yet 
fail to act, or fail to act for that reason, there must be more to reason ex- 
planation than rationalizing the action 

I think there are three main concerns in this passage The first 1s about 
whether or not the rationalization of the explanandum 1s sufficient for an 
explanation The intended targets of this concern are the anti-causalists, 
who because they deny that reasons cause actions, think that the rational- 
ation of the explanandum must be all there ıs to such explanations For 
obvious reasons, I do not count myself among this group Davidson insists 
that there 1s more to a reason explanation than the anti-causalists claim, and 
I agree In fact, I have already identified the extra component, and it 1s 
precisely what Davidson demands ıt ıs the claim that the reason ın question 
actually caused the behaviour we seek to explain That 1s how we distinguish 
between merely having a reason for acting and acting for a reason But, 
contra Davidson, just because a reason caused an action, ıt does not follow 
that identifying the reason causally explains the action Davidson’s re- 
mark that placıng an effect ın the context of its cause explains the effect 
ignores the epistemic dimension of explanation, and distorts the enterprise 
of explaining I need only pomt out that the clam “The event reported on 
p 5 of Tuesday’s Times caused the event reported on p 13 of Wednesday’s 
Tribune’ places an effect in the context of its cause, yet explains nothing 

The second concern Davidson voices in the passage above involves the 
demand for an alternative ‘pattern of explanation’ If the pattern of reason 
explanation 1s not causal, then as Davidson insists, an alternative account 1s 
necessary But I have already identified the alternative pattern it 1s one 
whereby the agent’s behaviour 1s rationalized, which Davidson himself 
(‘Actions, Reasons, and Causes’, p 10) acknowledges 1s an important feature 
of folk-psychological explanations in general Thus ıt 1s difficult to see the 
force of Davidson’s worry here 

The third concern 1s closely related to the second Davidson suggests that 
to account for the explanatory force of a folk-psychological explanation in 
terms of 1ts rationalizing role 1s empty or circular, because our analysis of the 
explanation trades in the same concepts as the explanation itself Presum- 
ably this ıs because they both provide reasons and actions While it 1s certamly 
true that ıt 1s circular to explain a concept ın terms of itself, it ıs difficult to 
see how this could be what 1s happenimg in the account of reason explana- 
tion I have offered Why 1s it circular to say that identifying agents’ reasons 
explains their actions by revealing their rationality? Even if it were, since 
I agree with Davidson that reason explanations depend upon underlying 
causal relations, it 1s m principle possible to break out of the circle But 
again, simply because a reason must cause an action ın order to explain it, 
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1t does not follow that identifymg a reason causally explains the action To 
suggest otherwise 1s to place all the emphasis on the metaphysical dimension 
of explanation and none on the epistemological aspect, which threatens our 
ability to distinguish between those (true) singular causal claims that explain 
and those that do not 

Up to this point I have tried to show that withm a Davidsonian frame- 
work, reason explanation 1s best regarded as a different species of explana- 
tion from causal explanation Granted, the arguments offered here are brief 
and less than conclusive, but the considerations identified give this view 
some support I now aim to reconnect some of these ideas with the dis- 
cussion of epiphenomenalism 

Earler I remarked that type epiphenomenalism ıs the conjunction of two 
claims 


(a) Events cause other events ın virtue of falling under physical types 
(b) No event can cause anything in virtue of falling under a mental type 


To this I should add the following corollary which McLaughlin neglected to 
mention 


(c) An event’s falling under a mental type does not causally explam any 
event 


The first two clams are metaphyswal clams about the nature of causal 
relationships The additional claim (c) 1s an epestemc-explanatory claim to the 
effect that the identification of A’s mental properties does not causally 
explam A’s behaviour (or any other event) The third claim 1s obviously 
weaker than the second and 1s entailed by it If mental properties do not 
cause actions, then the identification of an event’s mental properties can- 
not causally explain those actions !6 

I am now in a position to point out the fact that those who accused 
anomalous monism of entailmg type epiphenomenalism were not entirely 
incorrect Although anomalous monism does not entail (a) or (b), ıt does 
entail the closely related (c), for I have shown that considerations about the 
relationship between event descriptions and event explanations entails it 
Davidson’s critics, then, have hit upon an important truth, even if ıt was not 
the truth they were aiming for Since (c) can hold independently of (a) and 
(b), I suggest that we should sever ıt from the other two claims, and that we 
should distinguish between the following two varieties of epiphenomenalism 


'6 The converse does not necessarily hold It could be that an event causes what ıt does m 
virtue of its mental properties (though agam, Davidson would insist that such a clam makes 
no sense), but because of the epistemic dimension to explanation, appealing to such properties 
might fail to yield a causal explanation 
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Metaphysical Epyphenomenahsm Mental events or properties are causally inert!” 


Explanatory Efphenomenalsm Identification of A’s mental properties does not 
provide a causal explanation of 4’s actions 


Anomalous monism, then, entails explanatory epiphenomenalism but not 
metaphysical eprphenomenalism This, however, 1s no objection to anomal- 
ous monism, since explanatory eprphenomenalism 1s a relatively mnocuous 
view In fact, I thmk ıt is a rather attractive view 

Type- and token-epiphenomenalism are both forms of metaphysical epr- 
phenomenalism which, 1f Davidson’s views entailed either of them, would be 
bad news for anomalous monism Metaphysical forms of epiphenomenalism 
have seemed to most philosophers to be very implausible, which is why the 
claim that anomalous monism entails type-epiphenomenalism was intended 
as a serious criticism of Davidson’s position Philosophers often identify two 
sources of this implausibility First, the metaphysical varieties of epr- 
phenomenalism defy common sense where human agency 1s concerned We 
ordinarily think that our reasons, desires and other mental states play a 
causal role in our behaviour, and do so because they are the reasons, desires 
and mental states they are To deny this 1s to declare mental causation an 
ulusion, and to reduce human beings to complex automata, which 1s a very 
unappealing prospect !8 The second reason why metaphysical eprpheno- 
menalism seems so implausible ıs that ıt requires that an event or property 
can be the effect of a physical event or property but can exist without having 
any physical effects of its own 19 This seems problematic because the idea of 
a causally isolated event or property 1s at odds with the pervasive view of the 
world as a closed causal network within which all things are causally related 
Of course, neither of these considerations proves that metaphysical 
epiphenomenalism 1s false, after all, our common sense understanding of the 
world as a closed causal system might be mistaken I suspect the problem 
with metaphysical eprphenomenalism 1s not that ıt runs counter to common 
sense or other cherished beliefs, but hes elsewhere 

To ilustrate this, parallelism, such as we find in Leibniz, has not, I 
assume, been rejected as a viable theory because ıt conflicts with common 


17 One might prefer to define metaphysical epiphenomenahsm more narrowly by 
mentioning mental properties only, instead of mental properties and events My reason for 
offermg a broader defimition 1s that I think we should understand more traditional forms of 
token-ep:phenomenalism such as Huxley’s as metaphysical varieties of epiphenomenalism 

18 For an example of this kind of objection, see W James, The Principles of Psychology (New 
York Holt, 1918) It 1s no accident that before James coined the term, eprphenomenalism was 
called the ‘automaton theory’ 

19 See DC Dennett, Conserousness Explained (Boston Little Brown, 1991), see also my ‘What 
Was Huxley’s Epiphenomenalism*’, Biology and Philosophy, 16 (2001), pp 357-75 
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sense The reason why there are no longer any parallelists (unless I am 
mustaken) 1s that parallelism requires a very demanding (one might even say 
extravagant) metaphysics to support it Just as parsumony and fecundity have 
shaped our preferences in the sciences, they have also shaped our philo- 
sophical views Other mimd-body theories arguably do a better job of 
explaining the psychophysical relation than parallelism, and do so at a much 
lower metaphysical cost The same, I think, can be said of metaphysical 
eptphenomenalism The real problem with metaphysical eprphenomenalism 
1s not that ıt contradicts common sense (after all, the eprphenomenalist’s ac- 
count of things 1s entirely consistent with our experience), but that ıt requires 
a set of metaphysical commitments that are sumply too rich for most tastes 
The beauty of explanatory epiphenomenalism 1s that metaphysically ıt 1s 
to be had on the cheap it does not require an extravagant metaphysics to 
support ıt and has an independent plausibility that ıs clearly lacking ın its 
metaphysical counterparts Explanatory epiphenomenalism allows us to 
retain the important advantages of metaphysical epiphenomenalism, but 
without the metaphysical costs In the light of this, one can admit that 
Davidson’s views lead to explanatory epiphenomenalism without feeling the 
squeamishness that accompanies the conclusion that they lead to meta- 
physical epiphenomenalism 

At the outset I mdicated that I would try to relate my version of epr- 
phenomenalism to Keith Campbell’s new epiphenomenalism My reason for 
doing so 1s not just to contrast explanatory eprphenomenalism with more 
established versions of the doctrine As I pomted out, explanatory epiphen- 
omenalism captures more adequately the important imsight of type 
epiphenomenalism in the realm of intentional action If explanatory epi- 
phenomenalism also captures what 1s appealing about Gampbell’s version, 
then we might similarly retain Gampbell’s insights without having to take on 
the burden of his worrisome metaphysical commitments Ge, his duahsm 
and his claim that quala lack efficacy) Explanatory epiphenomenalism, 
then, might represent an attractive philosophical alternative to metaphysical 
versions of the theory 

There ıs an obvious problem with this suggestion Given that explanatory 
epiphenomenalism arose ın the context of intentional action, where there 1s 
a tendency to emphasize beliefs and desires as they figure in possession of 
reasons, it 1s natural to associate the theory exclusively with propositional 
attitudes Campbell’s epiphenomenalism 1s concerned only with pheno- 
menal states or guaha, however, so 1t might seem difficult to identify a useful 
relationship between these two views But given the kinds of considerations 
that led Campbell to propose metaphysical eprphenomenalism, a connec- 
tion does reveal itself 
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The concern that led Campbell to adopt metaphysical eprphenomenalism 
was the same as has led other philosophers to worry about the truth of 
physicalism or our ability to grasp ıt 2 The main idea 1s that a causal ana- 
lysis of any experience seems to leave out an important fact about that 
experience it does not capture what t ıs hke to have ıt Thus either the 
subjective aspects of experience do not he within the processes mentioned 
m the causal analysis of experience (this ıs Campbell’s, Jackson’s and 
Chalmers’ conclusion), or else we have failed to understand how the sub- 
jective aspects of experience are actually captured in a causal analysis of 
experience (this ıs arguably Nagel’s and certainly McGinn’s shghtly more 
optimistic conclusion) 

In the sphere of intentional action I remarked that the claim that mental 
properties lack efficacy was more plausibly mterpreted as the claim that 
appealing to mental properties does not causally explam behaviour Perhaps 
an analogous move 1s possible in the case of subjective experience What 
Campbell and others seem to be saying 1s that explaming what ıt is like to 
have an experience of a certam kind 1s not a matter of providing a causal 
explanation There 1s therefore a parallel between the two cases Since 
people’s reasons (under a mental description) do not figure in causal 
explanations of their behaviour, ıt might seem that a causal analysis of their 
bchaviour Icaves something out, namely, their reasons As I said, this does 
not mean those reasons lack efficacy, it only means that the kind of explana- 
tion that was used (a causal explanation) does not refer to those reasons 
under a mental description There 1s consequently no way to ‘fit’ reasons as 
reasons into the causal story (One can see how this observation might 
mustakenly lead Davidson’s critics to the conclusion that mental events do 
not cause ın virtue of beg reasons ) Sumilarly, we might want to say that 
the reason why a causal analysis of experience leaves out certain properties 
such as quaha 1s agam that the kind of explanation used does not employ 
mental descriptions of the events involved Just as the fact that our mabilty 
to fit reasons into a causal story does not mean that reasons lack efficacy, 
our inability to fit quaha mto causal accounts of experience does not require 
us to accept the idea that quaa are epiphenomenal in Campbell’s sense 
The fact that guaha escape capture in causal analyses of experience 1s 
therefore consistent with explanatory epiphenomenalism The comparison 
between my version of eprphenomenalism and Campbell’s has yielded 


20 For example, T Nagel, ‘What Is It Like to Be a Bat”, Philosophical Renew, 83 (1974), 
PP 435-50, Jackson, ‘Epiphenomenal Quala’, and ‘What Mary Didn’t Know’, C McGinn, 
‘Can We Solve the Mind-Body Problem”, Mind, 98 (1989), pp 349-66, D Chalmers, ‘Facing 
up to the Problem of Consciousness’, Journal of Consciousness Studies, 2 (1995), pp 200-19, and 
The Conscious Mind (Oxford UP, 1996) 
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significant results, explanatory epiphenomenalism ıs well equipped to 
capture the insight of the new epiphenomenalism, but does so without the 
onerous metaphysical commitments 

Although the foregomg comparison goes a long way towards demonstra- 
ting the merits of explanatory ep1phenomenalism, and seems to account for 
what ıs plausible about Campbell’s theory, the analogy just bruited 1s admut- 
tedly imperfect While it 1s true that a causal explanation cannot rationalize 
an action or capture the qualitative character of experience, I do not think 
we have reason to say that there 1s an alternative pattern of explanation that 
captures guaha, whereas we do have reason to say that there 1s an alternative 
pattern of explanation that rationalizes an action Surely the meffability of 
quala 1s meant to express the idea that the qualitative character of an experi- 
ence cannot be captured by any explanation, no matter what descriptions 
are employed While this ıs probably true, the umportant thing for my 
discussion here 1s to show that explanatory eprphenomenalism ıs a promis- 
ing and less contentious way to account for the appeal of metaphysical 
epiphenomenalism We no doubt require a more detailed story about the 
nature and origin of our phenomenal concepts, but this 1s no reason to be 
sceptical about the merits of the view I have proposed The distinction 
between reason and causal explanations that supports explanatory epiphen- 
omenalism m the context of intentional action depends on considerations 
about the epistemology of explanation It therefore seems reasonable to 
expect that some additional work ıs needed to show how we can maintain 
my form of epiphenomenalism about guaha without buying into the usual 
metaphysical assumptions I shall not attempt this here 

To conclude, I have shown how explanatory epiphenomenalism follows 
from Davidson’s anomalous monism, and what this view has 1n its favour 
Despite the implausibility of metaphysical epiphenomenalism, unhke par- 
allelism ıt continues to receive a great deal of discussion in the philosophy of 
mund, I suspect because it entails explanatory eprphenomenalism, and there 
1s some reason to think that explanatory eprphenomenalism 1s true I, for 
one, prefer my epiphenomenalism without the metaphysical baggage 2! 


Wilfrid Laurier Unwersity, Ontario 


21 Thanks to Rockney Jacobsen, Byron Williston, Frances Brennan and an anonymous 
referee for helpful comments on this paper 
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DM Armstrong has objected that the disposttonalst theory of laws and properties ıs modally 
inverted, for it entails that properties are constituted by relations to non-actual possibiha I contend 
that of tas objection succeeds against disposttionalism, then Armstrong’s nomc necessitation relation 
as also modally inverted This shows that at least one of Armstrong’s reasons for preferring a nomic 
necessitation theory 1s specious 


Among anti-Humean accounts of natural laws, properties and causal 
powers there are two promment schools of thought The Dretske-Tooley— 
Armstrong school argues that laws are contingent relations between 
universals ! The dispositionalist (or dispositional essentialist) school holds 
that properties have natures which necessitate their particular causal powers 
and dispositional features 2 If this 1s so, the laws of nature are necessary, at 
least ın the sense that if a property exists, the laws regarding that property 
must obtain 

The principal contention of this paper 1s that an argument proposed by 
D™M Armstrong as a crucial objection to dispositionalism, the so-called 
‘Meinong objection’, cuts just as deeply against Armstrong’s own theory As 
a result, both nomic necessitation theorists and dispositionalists must answer 
the charge raised by this objection 


I THE ‘MEINONG’ OBJECTION TO DISPOSITIONALISM 


The Meinong objection pertains to the possibility of dispositions which go 
unmanuifested 


'DM Armstrong, What ıs a Law of Nature? (Cambridge UP, 1983, hereafter WLM, and 
A World of States of Affars (Cambridge UP, 1997, hereafter WSA), F I Dretske, ‘Laws of Nature’, 
Philosophy of Scvence, 44 (1977), pp 248-68, M Tooley, ‘The Nature of Laws’, Canadian Journal of 
Philosophy, 7 (1977), pp 667-98, and Causation a Reahst Approach (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1987) 

2 See, for example, B Ellis, Scventrfic Essentahsm (Cambridge UP, 2001), G Molnar, Powers 
(Oxford UP, 2003), S Shoemaker, ‘Causality and Properties’, repr m his Identity, Cause, and 
Mind (Cambridge UP, 1984), pp 206-33 
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Consider, then, the critical case where the disposition ıs not manifested The object still 
has within ttself, essentally, a reference to the manifestation that did not occur It points to a thng 
that does not exist 

how can a state of affairs of a particular’s having a property enfold within itself a 
relation (of any sort) to a further first-order state of affairs, the manifestation, which 
very often does not exist? We have here a Memongian metaphysics, ın which actual 
things are ın some way related to non-existent things (WSA, p 79) 


The Meimong objection, then, 1s more serious than the charge that one’s 
ontology includes non-actual possibika It 1s, rather, the objection that actual 
properties are constituted, at least ın part, by relations to non-actual poss- 
wba How the world actually 1s 1s constituted by how the world might have 
been Whether or not one thinks that non-actual things exist, this appears to 
employ the wrong order of explanation So the objection 1s not really 
about Memongianism it is about the manner in which modal facts are 
explained Henceforth I shall call a property ‘modally verted’ if ıt 1s partly 
constituted by relations to non-actual things, thus by-passing the issue of 
Meinongianism 

I myself am not certain that a modally mverted ontology 1s incoherent or 
otherwise untenable, neither is Armstrong 3 Prnma facie, however, such theor- 
1es are relatively implausible, and Armstrong thinks that modal mversion 1s a 
powerful reason to reject dispositionalism ın favour of his own theory 

I take ıt that the argument for the conclusion that dispositionalists are 
committed to modally inverted properties can be reconstructed as follows 


1 Necessarily, for all x, if x has a dispositional property P, then 1f x were 
exposed to stimulus S then ıt would manifest response R 

2 Therefore a dispositional property 1s (at least partly) constituted by a 
relation to a possible stimulus condition and a consequent response 

3 This possible stimulus condition and consequent response may not be 
actual 

4 Therefore a dispositional property may be constituted by a relation to 
non-actual posstbiha 


Thus stated, this argument 1s open to a number of objections In particular, 
the first premise ıs clearly false, given the failure of the simple conditional 
analysis of dispositions + A dry piece of paper may be flammable, so ıt has 
the particular disposition to burn if it with a match I am standing nearby 
with a bucket of water, however If the paper 1s lit with a match, I shall (very 


SR Holton, “Dispositions All the Way Round’, Analysis, 59 (1999), pp 9-14, has recently 
defended the coherence of this variety of modal mversion 
+See CB Marun, ‘Dispositions and Conditionals’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 44 (1994), 


pp 1-8 
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quickly) wet the paper, removing the disposition Thus the conditional ‘If it 
were lit with a match, 1t would burn’ 1s false None the less it still has the 
dispositional property 5 

Perhaps that defect can be repaired, however Suppose that an analysis 
like David Lewis’ can succeed for dispositional properties 6 Lewis’ analysis 1s 
still ın terms of counterfactuals, but has a great deal more sophistication 
than the simple analysis given in (1) For my purposes, I do not need to note 
the details of Lewis’ treatment, but can proceed with 


, 


1 For all x, necessarily, if x has a dispositional property P, then the 
counterfactual sentence ‘If ıt were that a then ıt would be that ¢ would 
be true of x 


where ‘a’ and ‘¢ make some reference to the stimulus and response condi- 
tions S and R, but with further qualification A simplified example of a 
Lewis-style conditional might be ‘If the paper were lit at ¢ and retained 
the intrinsic base of its flammability until &, 1ts bemg ht and its having the 
intrinsic base property would jointly cause it to burn’ 

Suppose that (1’) 1s true Then why should we think that this warrants an 
inference to (2)? One could reason as follows 


If (2) 1s not true, then why does ‘If ıt were that a, then ıt would be that ¢’ 
hold necessarily of P-things? Suppose P 1s not a relation to a possible 
stimulus and consequent response now it seems entirely opaque why 
the counterfactual ıs necessarily true The necessity ıs ‘brute’ or m re 
That should be avoided z 


This reasoning ıs not entirely implausible For the sake of the argument, 
I shall proceed as though it 1s sound, and invoke a further premise to 
make the argument fully explicit I shall call a property or relation P 
‘counterfactual-entailing’ if and only if 


If P exists then, necessarily, if ıt were that a then it would (non- 
vacuously) be that c, where a and ¢ denote distinct states of affairs, and a 
involves instantiation of P 


Given (1’), dispositional properties are clearly counterfactual-entailing The 
required premise 1s then 


5 Depending upon how quickly I spring into action, my bucket-activities may constitute 
either a ‘fink’, a process that makes the object lose the causal base of the disposition before ıt 
can manifest, or an ‘antidote’, a process which does not remove the basis of the disposition, 
but which interferes with the causal process between stimulus and manifestation See A Burd, 
‘Dispositions and Antidotes’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 48 (1998), pp 227-34 

6 D Lewis, ‘Finkish Dispositions’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 47 (1997), pp 143-58 
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M If a property P ıs counterfactual-entailing, then it ıs (at least partly) 
constituted by a relation to states of affairs which may not exist 


With this further assumption, the argument proceeds happily to (2), and the 
modal inversion objection as a whole succeeds 

A word on what Armstrong means by speaking of properties as 
having constituents (WSA, §§3 7, 8 2) a structural property, such as beng a 
methane molecule, 1s said to have constituent properties (es hydrogen and 1s carbon) 
and a constituent relation (are bonded) The mode of composition 1s non- 
mereological, like the composition of states of affairs (For mstance, zs methane 
and zs butane have identical constituents, but are none the less distinct This 
could not happen with mereological fusions ) What 1s important about the 
constitution of properties 1s the following modal connection necessarily, of 
the constituted property ıs instantiated, so too are us constituents ‘This last feature of 
property constitution makes it apt to explam various modal features of the 
world And presumably this ıs what underlies the appeal of a principle hke 
(M) it explains a modal connection in terms of constitution 

Below, I give an example, employing possible-worlds semantics and de- 
rived from an argument by Michael Smith and Damel Stoljar, intended to 
show the appeal of (M)’ Those who are unconvinced about the ments of 
the above account of property-constitution, however, can expect little com- 
fort from the example They can take ıt as merely illustrative of the sort of 
considerations which impress Armstrong and others who might endorse the 
Memong objection 

Consider a very simple world w,, where one object y possesses a pure 
dispositional property P If objects which are P instantiate stimulus property 
S, then they mstantiate response property R In this world, the one object 
which is P1s neither S nor R 


w, ys P, y1s not exposed to stimulus S, and does not manifest response R 
Two simular worlds are as follows 


w _y 1s P, y1s exposed to S, and y does not manifest R 
w3 pis P, y1s exposed to S, and y manifests R 


Given the dispositional nature of P, 1t 1s true of w, that 
Ify were S, 1t would also be R 


On possible-worlds semantics, this counterfactual is true uff wz 1s more 
similar to w than w 1s sumilar to w, But why should we think that this 1s so? 


7M Smith and D Stokar, ‘Global Response-Dependence and Noumenal Realism’, The 
Monst, 81 (1998), pp 85-111, at §3 
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There are two respects in which ws differs from w, while there 1s only one 
respect in which w and w differ 

Since P 1s essentially dispositional, this pattern of transworld sumuilarity 
will always be instantiated when P ıs instantiated P necessitates the exist- 
ence of an external similarity relation to worlds of the w; type Rather than 
leaving this necessitation entirely mysterious, Armstrong presumably infers 
that ıt obtains in virtue of the structure of the properties P 1s partly con- 
stituted by the similarity relation 

If this ference 1s correct, then P is modally ınverted, because ıt 1s partly 
constituted by relations to non-actual states of affairs And it appears that 
the same will hold of any other counterfactual-entailing property It 1s for 
this sort of reason that (M) appears true 

There 1s an objection to the above example worth noting This 1s that it 
musconstrues the dispositionalist position somewhat to say that wy 1s closer 
than we to w The dispositionalist denies that wy exists at all It is a necess- 
ary truth, thinks the dispositionalist, that P-things display R when 5S, so there 
are no worlds where y is P yet fails to display R when S So of course wy 1s 
the closest world to w, The alternative ıs not a world at all 

This may show that the objection ıs poorly expressed when it ıs made in 
terms of sunilarity relations, but ıt hardly does anything to relieve the charge 
of modal inversion It merely shows that whatever a dispositional property 
1s, 1t has direct and non-trivial consequences for the contents of other worlds 
Having a disposition, then, is not just a matter of how this world 1s ıt 1s a 
matter of how other possible worlds are 

The reader may remain unconvinced of the success of the argument 
Armstrong, however, clearly does endorse ıt — or something very much hke 
1t The question, then, 1s whether his own account 1s immune to the charge 


Il TU QUOQUE, ARMSTRONG 


Armstrong’s preference 1s for an account of dispositions in terms of laws of 
nature, which he proposes are relations of nomic necessitation between 
universals (WSA, §5 6) The universals themselves are categorical, because they 
are not essentially such as to confer the causal powers they do ın fact confer 
While mass 1s actually nomucally related to acceleration, for instance, this 
need not have been the case So inertial mass need not have conferred the 
power to resist acceleration 

What does the Armstrongian account say, then, about cases of un- 
manifested dispositions? A grain of salt has the disposition to dissolve if ıt 
possesses a property F, where that property ıs nomucally related to being 
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wet (G) and dissolving (H) in such a way that wet F-things dissolve The 
relation in which these properties stand 1s the nomic necessitation relation 
N The simplest Armstrongian hypothesis, then, ıs that MV 1s a two-place 
relation, and the salt 1s soluble because the salt ıs F, and 


N(F & G), H) 


(Henceforth I shall ignore the complications that the relata may be 
conjunctive, and that V may be of polyadicity higher than two ) 

It ıs of the nature of N that for any two universals ọ and x, “V(@, x)’ entails 
‘All os are ys’ The entailment does not go the other way, however (WLN, 
p 85) That ıs, if all the $s are xs, this does not entail that it 1s a law that all 
os are xs It could be a mere coincidence Armstrong has attempted to 
elucidate the nature of N further (see WSA, §15 2), but those details are ır- 
relevant to the tu quoque The argument requires only one assumption N 1s 
essentially such that, if it relates two universals, a regularity of co-instantiation 
will obtain with respect to those universals This entails 


5 OVL, x) > Vx(ox > xx) 


This ıs, I beheve, a natural assumption to make about N, given much of 
what Armstrong has said about ıt (I consider the consequences of denying 
the assumption ın SII 3) 

Consider a world where there are a number of universals, mcluding F, G 
and N It 1s neither the case that MF, G), nor that all Fs are Gs Given (5), ıt 
1s a necessary truth that 


Had it been that M(F, G), ıt would have been that Vx(Fx —> Gx) 


Therefore N 1s counterfactual-entailing By (M), therefore, N 1s constituted 
by a relation to states of affairs which may or may not exist In other words, 
N 1s modally inverted 

There 1s another way of arguing for the same conclusion, analogous to 
the Smith—-Stoljar argument above Consider three worlds 


w, ME, G), y1s not F, y 1s not G 
ws ME, G), vis F, y 1s not G 
we NF, G), yis Fy is G 


Here, Armstrong must be committed to the mmpossibility of ws But if we 
suspend judgement on that matter for a moment, and ask which world 1s 
closer to w4, then ıt seems that ws ought to be the closer of the two If W(F, G) 
1s not the relation of universal co-instantiation, then the impossibility of ws 
remains unexplained, and the clam that we ıs closer to w4 than ws looks 
every bit as suspect as the analogous clam made by dispositionalists 
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In fact, it 1s no longer clear that Armstrong has the same right as other 
categoricalists to this title 8 While many of the universals he posits are cat- 
egorical, he arguably employs one uder-disposition, the \V-relation, to do the 
very same metaphysical work as the dispositionalists’ more numerous 
modally inverted properties And given that the -relation is supposed to 
ground the very same observed powers as dispositionalists aim to account 
for, 1t must make just as many modal references as they do The site of the 
wound may be more compact, but the degree of injury 1s the same 

Admittedly, ıt ıs only ın a very extended sense that we can apply our 
natural-language terms ‘dispositional’ and ‘categorical’ to a second-order 
relation such as V However, the instantiation of N by a pair of universals 
does bring about a distinct state of affairs a regularity And ıt 1s the essential 
nature of N to bring about such regularities The N-relation 1s akin to a 
disposition to make first-order properties dispositional If this does not 
suffice to convince you that the apparent category mistake of callmg N a 
dispositional universal ıs warranted, then my weaker conclusion will suffice 
N may not be a power or disposition, but it 1s essentially such as to bring 
about non-actual states of affairs under non-actual but possible conditions 
As such, it 1s just as modally mverted as a first-order disposition or power 

One may wonder if the above argument would also establish that Fand G 
are modally inverted If ‘F exists’ strictly entails “Had it been that MF, G) 
then ıt would have been that all Fs are Gs’, then ıs F not counterfactual- 
entailing, and by (M), modally inverted? I think this may be so, but ıt could 
be resisted, on at least two grounds First, given that V1s a contingent exist- 
ent, then F could exist in a world where N does not exist, and the counter- 
factual would then (on Armstrong’s theory of modality) be vacuous F will 
only be counterfactual-entailing, then, 1f N exists (V1s not similarly hostage 
to contingency because ın order for N to exist, ıt must be instantiated There 
must therefore be at least two first-order universals to instantiate it, and 
thereby give rise to a non-vacuous counterfactual ) Secondly, one might 
question whether the state of affairs of F’s being related by N to G im fact 
‘mnvolves’ the instantiation of Fin the relevant sense 

Whether or not these moves succeed in blocking the allegation that first- 
order universals are modally mverted 1s irrelevant to the main argument of 
this paper It 1s no obstacle to the success of my objection if it turns out that 
modal inversion ıs a form of contagion which, having affected N, thereby 
spreads to affect all other properties One instance of modal inversion 1s 
more than enough 


8 Alexander Bird has independently put forward a similar argument See his ‘The Ultimate 
Argument against Armstrong’s Contingent Necessitation View of Laws’, Analysts, 65 (2005), 
Pp 147-55, also ‘Potency and Modahty’, Synthese (forthcoming) 
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MI POSSIBLE REPLIES 


Il 1 Another necessitation relation 


To explicate how the W relation has a power to bring about non-existent 
states of affairs, could one posit a yet higher-order relation of necessitation 
(N2?) instantiated by the state of affairs types N(o, x) and Vx(ox —> xx)? 
Armstrong uses precisely this sort of technique to account for functional laws 
with uninstantiated values (WLM, ch 7) Suppose that, as 1s very likely, no 
object ever instantuates the property of being 1010” grams in rest mass None 
the less we believe that the law F = ma apples to this very large mass too 
Given Armstrong’s rejection of uninstantiated universals, he cannot claim 
that there ıs a law relating the large mass-property to properties of force or 
acceleration For him, there 1s no such large mass-property to be involved 
m such a law Instead, he relies upon a further property which all mass- 
properties share being a mass-property He claims that a law governing this 
higher-order property necessitates that if there were a mass-property of such 
magnitude, the appropriate lower-level law would be instantiated In effect, 
the higher-order law says ‘All mass-properties obey laws of type ° 

This technique appears to succeed with respect to unmstantiated values 
of functional laws But does ıt circumvent the objection? Certamly not Any 
such attempt to use the same technique as was employed for first-order uni- 
versals will immediately invite the same objection N? looks no less modally 
inverted than V 


Il 2 Uninstanhated laws 


It has been suggested to me that this problem could be addressed mn a 
similar fashion to the so-called ‘problem of uninstantiated laws’ (WLN, ch 8, 
WSA, pp 252-3) 9 In certain cases we may have very good reason to believe 
that there 1s some law or other, currently unknown to us, governing (F & G)- 
things, yet nothing ever instantiates both F and G!° Given Armstrong’s 
commitment to the non-existence of unmnstantiated universals, he is forced 
to deny the existence of putative unmstantiated laws He claims, however, 
that while he cannot affirm the truth of any counterfactual of the form 


6 Ifanything were both Fand G, then it would be that M(F & G), H) 
he can affirm the truth of 


? The suggestion was made by Armstrong, in correspondence I do not know if he has ever 
given the strategy his full endorsement 

'0 The cases that give mse to these concerns are m large part due to Tooley, Causaton, 
pp 47-8 
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7 If anything were both F and G, then it would be the case that 
IMF & C), ¢) 


and the truthmaker for (7) would be the pattern of laws which are in fact 
instantiated (WSA, p 245) 

The first thing to note about this problem 1s that it 1s not directly ana- 
logous to the problem raised in §IJ, because although that problem can be 
expressed as that of providing a truthmaker for the counterfactual 


8 Ifit were that MF, G) then ıt would be the case that Yx(Fx —> Gx) 


it could just as well be expressed as the problem of providing a truthmaker 
for (5) 1! In other words, (8) 1s a necessary truth The counterfactuals which 
arise in the problem of uninstantiated laws are not necessary 

Moreover, any solution to the unmstantiated laws problem will presup- 
pose that N relations have the power to bring about non-existent states of 
affairs under non-existent conditions If we denied N this power, then de- 
spite the truth of (7), ıt might not be the case that if ıt were that M(F & G), 6) 
then all (F & G)-things would be 6 The law would hold, but no regularity 
would ensue That would be a toothless law The unmstantiated laws 
problem, then, 1s one to be solved after dealing with the current objection 


Tl 3 “The turd way’ deny the assumption 


Thus far, I have attempted to show that Armstrong’s relation NM must be a 
truthmaker for (5) There are two obvious ways m which this could be the 
case N could be the relation of universal co-instantiation, but this would 
make Armstrong’s theory a variety of regularity theory, and that 3s an option 
he explicitly rejects (WLN, p 85) (Nor could it be the conjunction of co- 
instantiation and some other condition, as this would render it a ‘sophist- 
icated’ regularity theory, which Armstrong also rejects !?) 

The second option ıs my suggestion that N ıs a power to bring about 
regularities But ın other contexts, Armstrong has implicitly rejected this 
option too He has insisted that there 1s a third way that W1s categorical, yet 
not a co-instantiation relation (WSA, p 245) 

Categorical umiversals, says Armstrong, have ‘a nature that 1s self- 
contained, distinct from the powers they bestow’ (WSA, p 69) In most con- 
texts, ıt ıs clear that by this he means that categorical properties only 
contingently bestow the powers they do 


11 Actually, the counterfactual may have to be more complicated to allow for nomic mter- 
ference in the necessitation But if the antecedent is amended to read ‘If it were that MF, G) 
and there were no other laws’, then the counterfactual should be straightforwardly true 

12 WLN, p 86 See also Lewis, ‘New Work for a Theory of Universals’, Australasian Journal of 
Philosophy, 61 (1983), pp 343-77, at p 366 
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In that case, 1f 1s categorical, then ıt only contingently has the power to 
brig about (All Fs are Gs), under conditions MF, G) If this is the con- 
sequence of denying that N ıs a power, then (5) 1s false, and necessitation 1s 
not necessarily the relation of necessitation! (In other words, the assumption 
made in §II 1s being denied ) 

We may then ask what is the truthmaker for (what 1s now) a contingent 
counterfactual like (8)? Trouble follows It would be natural to suppose ıt 1s 
simply the fusion (V+/+G), but if it ıs not necessarily the case that N has the 
power to bring about regularities, then (8) will not be entailed by a sentence 
asserting the existence of N, Fand G There must be something else added 
to the fusion of N, F and G ın order to get a truthmaker for (8) But 1t 1s very 
hard to see what Armstrong could offer as a truthmaker He cannot have 
the state of affairs VF, G), for (8) may be false even when that state of affairs 
exists Nor, as I have shown, can he have a higher-order law such as V2 

Preferable, then, to insist that (V++G) ıs the truthmaker for (8) If Arm- 
strong continues to reject regularity accounts of N, then the tu quoque argument 
still applies At least one of the three universals must be essentially such as to 
bring about non-existent states of affairs under non-existent conditions And 
in that case at least one of his universals must be modally inverted 


IV CONCLUSION 


How should the news that the relation of necessitation 1s modally verted 
be received? I take it that for Humeans, this conclusion 1s just further grist 
to ther mill For those who reject Humean accounts of law, however, the 
proper moral 1s unclear One response would be to accept grimly that 
modal inversion 1s a feature of the world A second response would be to 
attack the argument given for the objection, and mm particular the premise 
(M) A third and more ambitious response would be to grant that existing 
anti-Humean accounts fail, but to insist that some other antt-Humean 
account will escape the objection 

Whichever of these courses 1s pursued, however, ıt 1s ironic that Arm- 
strong’s objection, originally conceived to show the superiority of necessita- 
tion theories over dispositionalism, has ın fact united the opposing factions 
of anti-Humeanism in a common plight !3 


Monash Uniwersity 


13 Thanks to David Armstrong, Dirk Baltzly, John Bigelow, Patrick Emerton, John Heil, 
Chet Pager and an anonymous referee for valuable comments on earlier drafts of this paper 
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By ZOLTÁN GENDLER SZABO 


Sententialsm 1s the vew that intenstonal posihons ın natural languages occur unthin clausal 
complements only According to proponents of this wew, mtensional transiwe verbs such as want’, 
‘seek’ or ‘resemble’ are actually propositional attitude verbs in disguise I argue that ‘concewe? (and a 
few other verbs) cannot fit this mould concewing-of ıs not reducible to concesuing-that I offer a new 
diagnosis of where Berkeley’s ‘master argument’ goes astray, analysing what 1s odd about saying that 
Hylas concewes a tree which 1s not concewed A sententralist semantics cannot account for the 
absurdity ın atitude ascriptions of this iype we need to acknowledge irreducibly non-propositional 
(but none the less de ducto) conceunng 


I INTENSIONAL POSITIONS 


Certain sentences contain syntactic positions where the substitution of ex- 
tensional equivalents may affect the truth-value of the sentence, and where 
normal existential commitments appear to be suspended (The precise 
definition of mtensional positions ıs a contentious matter My conjunctive 
characterization is intended to be a sufficient condition, not a necessary 
one ) Paradigm examples of such intensional positions are within comple- 
ments of mental attitude verbs such as ‘believe’ In the following, (1) and (3) 
may be true, even 1f (2) and (4) are false 


Henrik believes that the author of Alciphron was a bishop m Cloyne 
Henrik believes that the author of The Analyst was a bishop ın Cloyne 
Henmk believes that Santa Claus was a bishop in Myra 


There 1s someone such that Henrik believes that he was a bishop in 
Myra 


A CO N "a 


One important but often neglected question about intensional positions 
concerns their distribution We know they occur in clausal complements 
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Can they occur elsewhere? Richard Larson has dubbed the claim that they 
cannot senteniiahsm, and has argued that ıt 1s a plausible hypothesis ! 
Prominent among putative counter-examples for which sententialism 
fails are the intensional positions withm the complements of transitive 
verbs, such as ‘want’, ‘seek’, ‘visualize’, ‘expect’, ‘honour’, ‘resemble’ and 
dozens of others For example, (5) and (7) may be true, even if (6) and (8) are 


false 


5 Henrik seeks the author of Alaphron 

6 Henrik seeks the author of The Analyst 

7 Henrik seeks Santa Claus 

8 There 1s someone such that Hennk seeks him 


Larson’s strategy 1s to argue that intensional transitive verbs take clausal 
complements invisible at the surface but present at the level of logical form 
These concealed clauses are non-finite (their subjects are not in the nomina- 
tive case and the predicate within them 1s not overtly inflected for tense or 
agreement) and they come ın two varieties Some, e g (9'), contain a covert 
pronoun (called PRO) m subject position that 1s referentially dependent on 
the subject of the main clause Others, e g (10’), contain an overt subject 
and a bare predicate (these are called small clauses) 


9 Berkeley wants some tar water 

9g Berkeley wants [PRO To nave some tar water]? 

10 Berkeley visualizes some tar water 

10° Berkeley visualizes [some tar water IN FRONT OF HIM] 


(Unpronounced material 1s m capitals) Larson cites some mteresting 
syntactic data in favour of the concealed-clause analysis of mtensional transi- 
tive verbs (e g , that “Henrik will need a copy of the Principles tomorrow’ 1s 


1 R Larson, ‘The Grammar of Intensionality’, in G Preyer and G Peter (eds), Logical Form 
and Language (Oxford UP, 2002), pp 228-62 Larson calls the view ‘sententialism’ because he 
thinks the complement clauses of mental atttude verbs designate mterpreted logical forms, 
and because since they encode all phonological, syntactic and semantic information about 
these clauses, interpreted logical forms may be identified with sentences cf R Larson and P 
Ludlow, ‘Interpreted Logical Forms’, Synthese, 95 (1993), pp 305-56 For detailed cnticism of 
this proposal, see S Soames, Beyond Rigidity (Oxford UP, 2002), pp 147-59 The termmology 1s 
not perfect one could accept the view Larson calls ‘sententialism’ and combme ıt with a 
different view on the semantics of propositional attitudes 

2 “Henrik seeks a unicorn’ 1s expanded into ‘Hennk seeks [PRO To FIND a unicorn]’, which 
1s remmiscent of Quine’s proposal in Word and Object (MIT Press, 1960), p 152, where ‘look 
for’ 1s analysed as ‘endeavour to find’ Larson’s view 1s ummune to the objection raised in 
B Partee, ‘Opacity and Scope’, n M Munitz and P Unger (eds), Semantics and Philosophy (New 
York UP, 1974), pp 81-101, that sf all verbs of search decompose into ‘try to find’ we lose the 
differences im meaning among ‘seek’, ‘hunt-for’, ‘search-for’, ‘look-for’, etc For Larson, ‘seek’ 
1s ‘seek-to-find’, ‘hunt-for’ ıs ‘hunt-to-find’, and so on 
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ambiguous ın just the same way as “Henrik will need to have a copy of the 
Principles tomorrow’ 1s3) and he explains away apparent anomalies (e g , that 
‘Some tar water 1s sought by Berkeley’ ıs grammatical but *‘Some tar water 
1s sought to find by Berkeley’ 1s not*) 

Larson offers no explanation of why intensionality should be associated 
with clausal complements, indeed, he goes so far (p 260) as to call it a 
‘mystery’ Nevertheless, sententialism sits rather well with two well estab- 
shed theses in the philosophy of mind According to the first, the source of 
intensionality 1s intentionality, the representative character of certain mental 
attitudes 5 According to the second, the representational content of a 
mental attitude 1s always propositional So if we understand how representa- 
tional states with propositional content, the so-called propositional attitudes, 
are possible, we understand mtentionality and thereby the phenomenon of 
intensionality as well 

I think sententialism 1s false, and mstructively so Some of the counter- 
examples strongly suggest that there ıs more to intensionality (and if we 
accept the first of the above-mentioned theses, to mtentionality as well) than 
propositional attitudes® One such counter-example arises ın a rather 
unexpected setting Berkeley’s ‘master argument’ To present my case, I 
shall take a large step back and provide a diagnosis of just where that 
argument goes wrong 


Il THE MASTER ARGUMENT 


It 1s hard to see ıt as anything but sheer hubris when, after outlining his 
considerations in favour of the stunning doctrine that nothing exists outside 
the mind, Berkeley announces that he 1s willing to set these aside and rest his 


3 As Larson notes (p 234, fn 6), arguments for bi-clausal analysis of intensional transitives 
can be traced to discussions in the 1970s 

4 The explanation appears first m M Den Dikken et al, ‘Intensional “Transitive” Verbs 
and Concealed Complement Clauses’, Rivsta dı Languishca, 8 (1996), pp 29-46 

5 This thesis 1s more plausible 1f we set modality aside According to one conception of 
modality, syntactic positions within the scope of a modal operator are not intensional, 
assuming that we treat failures of substitution and existential generalization as necessary 
conditions for bemg an mtensional position Positions within the scope of modal operators do 
not give rise to substitution failures — appearances to the contrary can be handled if we treat 
definite descriptions as quantifiers and recognize that they give nse to scope ambiguities And 
if existence 1s necessary the normal existential commutments are also in force in such positions, 
cf T Wilhamson, ‘Bare Possibilia’, Erkenntms, 48 (1998), pp 257-73 

§ G Forbes, “Verbs of Creation and Depiction More Events in the Semantics of English’, 
draft (2003) at http //www tulane edu/“forbes/preprints html, argues that the concealed- 
clause analysis for verbs of creation and depiction fails My key example, the verb ‘conceive’, 
should probably not be called a depiction verb 
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case entirely on a single argument 7 Here 1s what has been frequently called 
Berkeley’s master argument, as he presents ıt ın the First Dialogue 8 


Philonous XI am content to put the whole upon this issue If you can conceive it 
possible for any mixture or combmation of qualities, or any sensible object whatever, 
to exist without the mind, then I will grant ıt actually to be so 

Hylas If ıt comes to that, the point will soon be decided What more easy than to 
conceive a tree or house existing by itself, dependent of, and unperceived by any 
mind whatsoever? I do at this present time conceive them existing after that manner 
Philonous How say you, Hylas, can you see a thing which 1s at the same time unseen? 
Hylas No, that were a contradiction 

Philonous Is ıt not as great a contradiction to talk of concewng a thing which 1s 
unconcewed? 

Hylas Itis 

Philonous The tree or house therefore which you think of, ıs conceived by you 

Hylas How should it be otherwise? 

Philonous: And what 1s conceived, 1s surely in the mind 

Hylas Without question, that which 1s conceived 1s in the mind 

Philonous: How then came you to say, you conceived a house or tree existing nde- 
pendent and out of all minds, whatsoever? 

Hylas That was I own an oversight, but stay, let me consider what led me into ıt — It 
is a pleasant mistake enough As I was thmking of a tree in a solitary place, where no 
one was present to see it, methought that was to concerve a tree as existing un- 
perceived or unthought of, not considermg that I myself conceived ıt all the while But 
now I plainly see, that all I can do 1s to frame ideas in my own mind I may indeed 
conceive in my own thoughts the idea of a tree, or a house, or a mountain, but this 1s 
all And this ıs far from proving, that I can conceive them existing out of the minds of 
all spirits 


Hylas walks mto a verbal trap he wants to say something completely 
reasonable, even common sense, but he ends up saying something absurd 


III CLEARING THE GROUND 


Philonous asks Hylas whether he can ‘conceive ıt possible for any mixture or 
combination of qualities, or any sensible object whatever, to exist without 


? He should not have done so if sound, a variant of the argument would establish not 
only idealism but solipsism, a doctrine as repugnant to Berkeley as materialism itself Cf D M 
Armstrong, Editor’s Introduction to Berkeley’s Philosophical Writings (London Collier-Macmillan, 
1965), p 10,G Pitcher, Berkeley (New York Routledge, 1977), pp 112-13, IC Tipton, Berkeley 
the Philosophy of Immaterahsm (London Methuen, 1974), p 161 

8 Berkeley, Dralogues between Hylas and Philonous, m AA Luce and TE Jessop (eds), The 
Works of George Berkeley Bushop of Cloyne, Vol u (Edinburgh Nelson, 1949, pp 165-263, at p 200 
There 1s an earlier version m A Treatise concerning the Principles of Human Knowledge, Works, Vol 1, 
pp 23-113, atp 50 There are subtle differences, but none that matters for my purposes 
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the mind’ Almost everything ıs contentious ın this question, but fortunately 
very little of ıt matters for the argument itself First, the wording vaguely 
suggests that sensible objects are mixtures or combinations of qualities — 
something Berkeley ıs clearly committed to — but the reasoning does not rest 
on this assumption it 1s conducted entirely m the neutral terms of con- 
ceiving a tree or a house Secondly, the challenge which Philonous poses to 
Hylas seems to be that he must conceive a certain possibility, but the modal- 
ity 1s dropped immediately in the argument, and it 1s missing from the 
conclusion as well Hylas is forced to accept the categorical statement that 
he cannot ‘conceive a house or tree existing mdependent and out of all 
munds’ Finally, although it ıs hard to say what exactly ıt means for Berkeley 
that something exists in the mind, he offers us a way to bypass this difficulty, 
we can go along with Hylas and accept that ‘what 1s conceived, 1s surely in 
the mind’ without finding a necessary condition Given these simplifications, 
Philonous’ challenge comes to this whether Hylas can conceive a tree to 
exist which 1s not conceived Hylas tries to meet the challenge, but after 
artful questioning, he concedes that he cannot do so without absurdity 

There are two more or less standard lines of criticism against the master 
argument that I shall set aside at the outset The first 1s that even if we could 
not concewe of a tree to exist which 1s not conceived, there none the less may 
be such a thing To rule this out we would need the assumption that nothing 
real ıs inconccivable for us, and there 1s no good 1eason,to make such an 
assumption While I think this objection 1s entirely correct, I also thnk ıt 
offers little solace to opponents of idealism The justification of our belief in 
muind-independent reality would be 1n serious peril if we had to concede that 
counter-examples for idealism are inconceivable 

The second criticism I shall set aside 1s that the master argument rests 
crucially on an equivocation between conceiving and mmagimng Hylas per- 
mits Philonous to move from the claim that one cannot see a thing which 1s 
unseen to the seemingly analogous clam that one cannot conceive a thing 
which 1s unconceived The move ıs facilitated by a theory which equates 
conceiving with (visual) imagining (In the Dialogue version of the argument 
Berkeley appears to use ‘conceive’, ‘perceive’ and ‘think’ interchangeably, in 
the Principles version ‘imagine’ 1s added to these ) And, the objection goes, 
this theory is false Again I agree with this objection, and agam I do not 
think it goes to the heart of the matter Philonous might have used trickery 
to lead Hylas to worry about the claim that he can easily conceive a tree 
that ıs not conceived Stull, I think it 1s important to acknowledge that the 
worry itself appears justified ıt sounds absurd to say for Hylas that he has 
conceived something which 1s not conceived The key to understanding 
where the argument goes astray 1s to identify the source of this absurdity 
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IV A‘GREAT CONTRADICTION’? 


Following Philonous’ rhetorical question, Hylas agrees that it ıs ‘a contra- 
diction to talk of concewing a thing which 1s unconcewed’ We need to dis- 
tinguish two ways in which one might take Hylas’ concession What 1s said 
to be contradictory might be the content of his clam that he has conceived a 
thing which 1s unconcerved, or 1t might be the content of his concewing a thing 
which ıs unconcerved I think neither concession 1s warranted 

I start with the first option, the idea that the reason why ıt sounds absurd 
for Hylas to say that he conceives a tree which ıs not conceived is because 
(11) ıs contradictory The sentence certainly has a contradictory reading, 
which could be paraphrased as (12) 


11 Hylas conceives a tree which 1s not conceived 
12 A tree which 1s not concerved 1s such that Hylas conceives ıt 


There 1s a tradition of commentary according to which the master argument 
is based on scope confusion Philonous traps Hylas by illegitamately moving 
from a de dicto reading (where the indefinite takes narrow scope with regard 
to the attitude verb) to a de re reading (where the scopes are reversed) The de 
dicto reading of (11) 1s alleged to be true and unproblematic, while the de re 
reading 1s contradictory 9 

I think this analysis 1s uncharitable ıt should be obvious to Hylas that he 
does not have to conceive de re anything whatsoever to conceive idealism 
refuted by a counter-example If the argument turns on his missing this 
point, it certainly lacks subtlety Furthermore, I do not think the argument 
needs to rely on a scope fallacy while the de re reading ıs indeed contra- 
dictory, the de dicto reading ıs not mnocent either The following, where the 
de dicto mterpretation 1s forced upon us, still sound absurd 


13 Hylas conceives a tree which ıs not conceived, but no particular tree 
14 Hylas conceives a tree — not some specific tree, just any old tree — which 
1s not conceived 


The absurdity cannot be that these sentences are contradictory They 
ascribe some sort of thought to Hylas, they are true if and only if Hylas has 


9 The scope-based analysis of the argument goes back at least to AN Prior, ‘Berkeley in 
Logical Form’, Theona, 21 (1955), pp 117-22, although Prior takes a hne shghtly different from 
the one suggested above Using a formalism where the predicate ‘x 1s thought of 1s defined as 
‘someone thinks something about x’, he shows that the clam that there ıs nothing such that 
Hylas truly thinks of it that ıt 1s not thought of is a logical truth Then he points out that this 
does not imply that Hylas does not think truly that something 1s not thought of 
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that thought, and since for all we know Hylas might be completely ır- 
rational, the possibility that Hylas does have that thought cannot be excluded 
on logical grounds 

The second option for interpreting Hylas’ concession 1s that it sounds 
absurd for him to say that he conceives a tree which 1s not conceived 
because the thought (11) ascribes to him 1s contradictory The immediate 
worry 1s that the content of this thought 1s not presented 1n (11) as something 
that can be true or false the complement of ‘conceive’ seems to be a noun 
phrase, not a sentence !° But as sententialists would surely remind us, ıt 
would be premature to assume on the basis of surface form that the thought 
ascribed to Hylas in (11) does not have a truth-evaluable content So I shall 
set this worry aside for the moment and try to conduct the investigation on 
neutral ground Without committing ourselves to a specific view on what the 
content of the complement of ‘conceive’ might be, we can all agree that if 
Hylas conceives a tree which 1s not a tree, the content of his thought 
involves ascription of contradictory predicates to the same thing Could con- 
ceiving a tree which 1s not conceived be something sumilar? 

The answer 1s no, as the following show 


15 Hylas conceives a tree which 1s not conceived by Hylas 
16 Philonous conceives a tree which is not conceived by Hylas 


I take it that if the thought ascribed to Hylas ın (11) volves ascription of 
contradictory predicates to the same thing, that must be because the 
thought ascribed to hım ın (15) does (There 3s surely nothing wrong with 
saying that Hylas conceives a tree which ıs not conceived by anyone except 
hm) 

But (15) and (16) ascribe the same thought, whenever (15) 1s followed by 
‘Philonous does too’, we can expand this elliptical sentence into (16) The 
latter surely ascribes a thought to Philonous which does not involve ascrip- 
tion of contradictory predicates to the same thing So the thought ascribed 
to Hylas ın (15) does not either 

The conclusion I wish to draw 1s that Hylas’ concession was a mistake he 
can conceive a tree which 1s not conceived, and can do so without having a 
thought which involves ascriptions of contradictory predicates to the same 
thing Stll, I think there 1s a less direct way in which when Hylas says that 
he conceives a tree which ıs not conceived, he umplicates himself in a 
contradiction, and ıt ıs this which explains the uneasiness one feels in grant- 
ing Hylas his achievement 

10 I am using the term ‘thought’ rather broadly as applying any mental event or state that 
mvolves representation I am not committed to the claim that the content of all thought 1s 
truth-evaluable 
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V SELF-DEFEATING THOUGHTS 


Suppose Hylas conceives a unicorn, and then reflects on his own thought 
Then he comes to conceive a unicorn and himself conceiving 1t,!! from 
which he can conclude that he conceives a unicorn which he conceives This 
1s a new thought while the original one was about a unicorn, the new one 1s 
about both a unicorn and Hylas conceiving it This pattern seems very 
general the following schema yields a truth whenever we substitute a proper 
name for N and a noun phrase for VP!? (assuming we can read both the 
antecedent and the consequent de dicto!5) 


Reflection prnaple If N conceives NP, then, by reflecting on this, N can come 
to conceive WP which (whom) N conceives 


By substituting ‘Hylas’ for N and ‘a tree which 1s not conceived’ for NP, we 
get that ıf Hylas conceives a tree which 1s not conceived, then through 
reflection he can come to conceive a tree which 1s not conceived which he 
conceives — a thought whose content involves the ascription of contradictory 
predicates to the same thing Although Hylas’ original thought involved no 
ascniption of contradictory predicates to the same thing, reflection alone can 
lead him to one that does, and the seamless transition accounts for the 
absurdity of the original thought Conceiving a tree which is not conceived 
is to have a thought with a consistent but se/f-defeating content 

In order to get a better sense of what this diagnosis amounts to, two 
comparisons are useful Furst, there 1s a difference between ‘conceive’ and 
‘draw’ You can draw a unicorn and then, if you wish, you can add yourself 
to the picture sitting on a chair with a pad of paper drawing that unicorn 
But nothing beyond your whim compels you to do so — you can fully 


11 Tt is a bit of a mystery how pronouns like the st’ m ‘Hylas conceives a unicorn and 
humself conceiving 1t work The pronoun ıs m the scope of a mental attitude verb and its 
antecedent, ‘a unicorn’, 1s in the scope of another We have here a case of what Geach dubbed 
‘mtentional identity’ see PT Geach, ‘Intentional Identity’, Journal of Philosophy, 64 (1967), 
pp 627-32 Pnma face, such cases violate well confirmed generalizations about operator scope 
and anaphoric potential For a survey of some current proposals on the semantic problem, see 
C Roberts, ‘Anaphora in Intensional Contexts’, in S Lappm (ed), The Handbook of Con- 
temporary Semantic Theory (Oxford Blackwell, 1996), pp 215-46 

12 I here use ‘NP’ ın the way most philosophers do and ın the way most linguists did before 
the debate began about whether the head of phrases like ‘every dog’ or ‘two cats’ are actually 
the determiners ‘every’ and ‘two’, rather than the nouns ‘dog’ and ‘cats’ 

13 We cannot always read ‘NV conceives NP’ de dicto cf ‘John conceives every unicorn’ can 
only mean that within a certam given domam every unicorn 1s such that John conceives it 
For discussion, see Forbes, ‘Depiction Verbs and the Defimteness Effect’, draft (2003) at 
http //www tulane edu/“forbes/preprints html 
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recognize what you have been domg (1 e , drawing a unicorn) without draw- 
ing yourself into the picture By contrast, you can conceive a unicorn and 
then, 1f you wish, you can conceive yourself conceiving that unicorn 
Although the transition 1s similar to the previous one, this one 1s not 
completely arbitrary It 1s the recognition of what you have been doing (ie , 
conceiving a unicorn) that leads to the new thought Thus, I think, 1s the 
reason for the difference between ‘Hylas drew a unicorn he did not draw’ 
and ‘Hylas conceived a unicorn he did not conceive’ Freed of interference 
from the de re reading, the first sounds fine while the second remains odd 

It 1s also interesting to compare the master argument with the cogito 
Descartes says that he is thinking, therefore he exists, and few have objected 
to this inference In fact, Gassendi suggested that Descartes could have used 
a true statement about any other action — say, that he 1s walking — to reach 
the same conclusion Descartes’ response was that he cannot be certain that 
he 1s walking (at least not on the basis of what he knows at the pomt of the 
mvestigation when the cogito is presented), for even if he thinks that he 1s 
walking, he might still be ın bed dreaming about walking !4 By contrast, 
when he is thinking, he cannot be decerved Why not? One way to explam 
this would invoke another reflection principle — for thinking, rather than 
conceiving If Descartes were to think of himself unthmking, through 
reflection he could come to think of humself unthmking of whom he thinks of 
— a thought whose content involves ascription of contradictory predicates to 
oneself The analogy with Hylas’ case 1s striking, reflection alone can show 
the absurdity of both of the following 


17 Descartes thinks of himself unthmking 
18 Berkeley thinks of a tree unthought of 


The sumularity 1s far from complete and I shall come back later to a crucial 
difference Still, the idea that the master argument ıs in some way analogous 
to the cogito 1s uncomfortable, for we definitely do not want to grant the force 
of the latter to the former If Hylas mdeed cannot conceive without absurd- 
ity a tree which 1s unconceived, how are we to answer Philonous challenge? 


VI THE FALLACY 


After sumplifications, Philonous’ challenge to Hylas was to conceive a tree to 
exist which ıs not conceived What 1s absurd 1s not exactly the same it 1s to 
conceive a tree which 1s not concerved To rebut the master argument we 


14 Descartes, Objections and Rephes (1641), mJ Cottingham et al (eds), The Philosophical Writings 
of Descartes, Vol u (Cambridge UP, 1984), pp 66-398, at pp 180, 244 (AT vir pp 259, 352) 
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need to distinguish (19) from (20) and say that only the latter ascribes an 
absurd thought to Hylas 


19 Hylas conceives a tree to exist which 1s not conceived 
20 Hylas concerves a tree which is not conceived 


But how could these clams come apart? Is it not obvious that to conceive a 
thing ıs nothing more or less than to conceive a thing to exist? After all, has 
not Hume argued (Treatise I 1 6) that ‘to reflect on any thing simply, and to 
reflect on it as existent, are nothing different from each other’? 

The distinction 1s hard to appreciate at first, because in the clause ‘a tree 
to exist which 1s not conceived’, the bare predicate separates the subject 
from the relative clause which modifies ıt But on reflection it seems clear 
that (19) 1s equivalent to (19°), which 1s in turn equivalent to (19°’’) and 


(19”’’’) 


19° Hylas conceives [a tree to exist [which is not conceived]] 

19° Hylas conceives [a tree [which 1s not conceived] to exist] 

19°’ Hylas conceives [that a tree [which 1s not conceived] exists] 
19°’ Hylas conceives [that there exists a tree [which 1s not conceived]] 


And ıt seems plausible to say that (19’’’’) 1s very different from (20) unlike 
the latter, (19) does not seem to ascribe a self-defeating thought to Hylas 
Given that in (19’)~(19’°’’) ‘conceive’ takes a clausal complement, the reflec- 
tion principle 1s not applicable The subtle but umportant difference between 
(19) and (20) 1s not the mere presence of ‘exist’, 1t 1s rather that ‘a tree to exist 
which is not concetved’ 1s a clause, and ‘a tree which 1s not conceived’ 1s a 
phrase 5 This can be seen from the fact that, unlike (19) but like (20), ‘Hylas 
conceives an existing tree which is not conceived’ also ascribes a self- 
defeating thought to Hylas !6 

I do not say that there 1s no reflection whatsoever Hylas could perform 
that would lead him from conceiving a tree to exist which 1s not conceived 


15 Hume’s clam is that to reflect on a tree and to reflect on a tree as existent come to the 
same thing The expression ‘a tree as existing’ 1s much more slippery than either ‘an existing 
tree’ (clearly a noun phrase) or ‘a tree to exist’ (clearly a clause) This 1s not the place to discuss 
the syntax and semantics of ‘as’-phrases 

16 There are locutions that are hard to assess Is ‘Hylas conceives a tree existing un- 
conceived’ equivalent to (19) or (20)? My hunch 1s that ıt ıs ambiguous On one reading ıt 1s 
equivalent to ‘Hylas conceives a tree as existing unconceived’, on another ‘Hylas conceives a 
tree whch ts existing unconceived’ The latter 1s obviously analogous to (20) and ascribes an 
absurd thought to Hylas, the former, I suspect, 1s analogous to (19) and ascribes an un- 
problematic thought to him To substantiate this last clam, an argument ıs needed that 
expressions of the form ‘an F as G’ are clauses in disguise, I provide such an argument in my 
‘On Qualification’, nm J Hawthorne and D Zimmerman (eds), Philosophical Perspectves Language 
and Philosophical Linguistics, 17 (2003), pp 385-414 
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to a thought whose content involves ascription of contradictory predicates to 
himself I shall stay neutral on this matter The contrast between (19) and 
(20) 1s rather this If (20) ıs true and Hylas reflects on his thought, he must 
thereby come to have such a thought — that he conceives a tree which 1s not 
conceived There 1s no other form of reflection possible If, however, (19) 1s 
true and Hylas reflects on his thought, he might fail to come to have such a 
thought — he might just think that he conceives that some tree or other exists 
which ıs not conceived 

So I think Hylas can meet Philonous’ challenge He can conceive a tree 
to exist which 1s not conceived, without absurdity The fallacy in the master 
argument hes in shifting the challenge to concerving a tree which is not 
conceived — for that would indeed be to come to have a self-defeating 
thought Thus, I think, ıs what Hylas should have responded to Philonous 

To return briefly to the analogy with the cogito, I have mentioned that a 
version of the reflection principle can be used to justify the claim that if 
Descartes thinks of hımself unthmking, he has a self-defeating thought And 
if Descartes thinks of humself to exist unthinking — that 1s, 1f he thinks that he 
1s not thinking!” — he has another self-defeating thought (Suppose he thinks 
that he 1s not thinking, then by reflectng, he can come to think that he 1s 
thinking, which conjoined to his earlier thought yields the contradictory 
thought that he is thinking and not thinking) Obviously, a sumilar move 
could not be used to justify the claim that if Berkeley thinks of a tree to exist 
unconceived — that 1s, if he thinks that there 1s a tree which 1s not conceived 
~ he has a self-defeating thought He does not This, I think, 1s the source of 
the vast difference in force between the two arguments Conceiving of a tree 
unconcerved 1s self-defeating, just as thinking of oneself unthmking 1s, but 
conceiving of a tree to exist unconceived 1s not self-defeating, while thmking 
of oneself to exist unthinking still 1s 

To substantiate the response to the master argument, our semantics must 
block the inference from ‘Hylas conceives [NP to exist]’ to ‘Hylas conceives 
[NP] The obvious way to do so 1s to distinguish between the ‘conceive’ 
which takes a clausal complement and the ‘conceive’ which takes a noun 
phrase complement I shall call the former concewe-that, the latter conceiwe-of 
(the terms are used as mnemonics only, as ın (19) and (20), both ‘that’ and 
‘of? can be omitted) Assuming a sumple theory of attitude ascriptions, where 
concewe-that expresses a binary relation between a conceiver and the content 
of a declarative sentence, which 1s traditionally called a proposition, I say that 
concewe-of expresses a binary relation between a conceiver and the content of 

17 For ease of exposition, I am here helping myself to the plausible but not uncontestable 
assumption that there are no non-existent things Though it would be cumbersome, it would 
be possible to phrase the pomt without this assumption 
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a noun phrase, which I shall call a term '8 What terms are depends primarily 
on what propositions are !9 Once this distinction 1s made it 1s no more sur- 
prising that ‘Hylas conceives [NP to exist]’ fails to entail ‘Hylas conceives 
[NPF than the fact that ‘Hylas knows [NP to exist}? fails to entail ‘Hylas 
knows [NP]? 

But this ıs not a move a sententialist can make So, after a long detour, 
I have produced a challenge for sententialism, which ın the final section I 
shall turn into an argument 


VI BACK TO SENTENTIALISM 


Sententialists can distinguish (19) from (20), if the latter contains covert 
material in logical form 


19’ Hylas conceives [a tree to exist [which 1s not conceived]] 
20° Hylas conceives [a tree P [which is not conceived P|] 


Permissible values for Pin the schema (20°) are bare predicates possibly pre- 
fixed by the infinitwval ‘to’, e g , ‘in the garden’, ‘to be a tree’, ‘to grow’, etc 
The fact that the same schematic variable 1s used reflects the assumption 
that the concealed clause of an mtensional transitive verb can be determined 
untformly and independently of the larger context This also entails that the 
predicate that occurs (twice) in the logical form of ‘Hylas conceives a tree 
which 1s not conceived’ 1s the one that occurs in the logical forms of ‘Hylas 
conceives a tree’ or ‘Hylas conceives a unicorn’ What I shall argue 1s that 
no value for Pin (20°) yields a plausible mterpretation for (20) 

It 1s clear from the outset that finding an appropriate value for P1s not an 
easy matter In every case that I am farmbar with, the clausal analysis of 
intensional transitive verbs where a concealed clause with overt subject is 
postulated 1s controversial For example, according to Larson (p 233), ‘Max 
visualized a unicorn’ means something like ‘Max visualized a unicorn in 
front of him’, and ‘Max expects a unicorn’ means something like ‘Max 
expects a unicorn to appear’ But I think that if Max visualizes a umicorn 
behind hus back he visualizes ıt without visualizing ıt in front of him, and if 
Max expects an invisible unicorn he expects it without expecting it to 


18 I deviate from currently standard usage Nowadays terms but not propositions are 
typically taken to be linguistic expressions I think this ıs unfortunate — ıt ıs better for these 
words to remain ughtly correlated 

19 If propositions are structured entities ultimately made up of objects, properties and 
relations, then terms are constituents of these entities ultimately made up of the same sort of 
things If propositions are functions from possible worlds to truth-values, then terms are 
functions from possible worlds to noun phrase denotations If propositions are sentences of 
Mentalese, then terms are phrases of Mentalese And so on 
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appear It is unlikely that any proposal to set the value of P ın (20’) would be 
much more convincing than these 

But there 1s also a direct argument that no instance of (20’) can plausibly 
regarded as equivalent to the relevant reading of (20) This follows from the 
facts that (1) the relevant reading of (20) ascribes to Hylas a thought that 1s 
both de dicto and self-defeating, and (u) no instance of (20’) has both these pro- 
perties If the thought ascribed to Hylas ın saying that he conceives a tree (to 
be) P which is not conceived (to be) P 1s indeed de dicto, the truth of this 
ascription must be compatible with the non-existence of trees How then 
can the ascription be self-defeating? The content of the thought ascribed in 
(20’) tells us that everyone (including Hylas) fails to conceive some tree de re 
(to be) P But this cannot lead to absurdity, smce we know that (20) 1s com- 
patible with the non-existence of trees, and hence with nobody’s having any 
de re thoughts about trees The content of the thought ascribed in (20°) also 
tells us that some tree is P, but this could not be the source of absurdity 
either — for then, by the uniformity requirement mentioned above, ‘Hylas 
conceives a tree’ would also have to be self-defeating It seems that no 
amount of reflection on such a thought can lead Hylas to a thought which 
involves ascribing contradictory predicates to the same thing 

This shows at least that ‘a tree which 1s not conceived’ 1s not a concealed 
clause in the de dicto reading of (20) But assuming systematicity, I have now 
given good reason to think that conceiving something 1s not the same as 
conceiving that something or other holds of that thng And ‘conceive’ 1s not 
alone in irreducibly taking both noun phrase and clausal complements — as 
far as I can tell ‘think (of)’, magme’, ‘believe {ın} could all replace it ın the 
argument 20 And this means that understanding intentionality requires signi- 
ficantly more than understanding propositional attitudes 2! 


Cornell Unwersity 


20 In my ‘Believing m Things’, Philosophy and Phenomenologucal Research, 66 (2003), pp 585-611, 
I argue that (a) the proper way to express ontological commitment to Fs 1s to say that one 
believes in Fs, and (b) belief in Fs 1s not reducible to beheving that there are Fs One argument 
there turns on the non-equivalence of the claims that X believes m things he does not believe 
1n (an ascription of a self-defeating belief) and the claim that X believes that there are things 
he does not believe in (a humble belief X can hold without the threat of absurdity) Berkeley’s 
fallacy 1s exactly hke the legitimate shde from the second claim to the first 

21 I presented an early version of this paper at a Colloquium at Cornell University, and 
later versions at the Central European University in Budapest, at the University of California 
at Davis, and at Yale University I thank all the participants I am especially thankful to Tum 
Crane, Kati Farkas, Graeme Forbes, Tamar Szabo Gendler, Michael Glanzberg, Peter 
Ludlow, Zsofia Zvolenszky and an anonymous referee for comments and objections 
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MORAL DISCOURSE AND DESCRIPTIVE PROPERTIES 


By Bran Majors 


I discuss a strategy for grounding ethwal naturalsm propounded by Frank Jackson and more 
recently by Allan Gibbard that the undisputed supervenence of the moral upon the natural (or 
descriptiwe) eniarls that moral properties are natural (or descriptive) propertees I show that this 
strategy falls foul of certam indubitable constraints governing natural kinds, and I then rebut some 
objections The upshot rs that no mable strategy for supporting ethical naturalism ıs to be found 
along these lines This result has additonal consequences, both for Fackson’s attempt to accommad- 
ate ethacal discourse into the natural world, and for Gabbard’s purported ‘meta-ethical synthesis’ 


Recent years have witnessed something of a renaissance of naturalistic 
approaches towards meta-ethical issues Changes in the philosophy of mind 
and philosophy of science, notably the advent of non-reductive physical- 
ism and the related acceptance of the notion of necessary a postenon synthetic 
property identities, have opened up new possibilities for such treatments 
Partially as a result of this, ıt seemed for a tıme as if classical analytical 
naturalism was gone for ever The sort of naturalism against which Moore 
fought seemed a httle quaint, if not downnght antiquated, in the face of 
some of these recent developments 
This 1s no longer the case A number of prominent contemporary 
theorists, notably Michael Smith! and Frank Jackson, have revived at least 
the spirit of the old naturalism, by arguing that there is a clear sense in 
which moral terms have purely descriptive semantic analyses This claim 1s 
buttressed, ın some cases, by an independent argument for the identty of 
moral and descriptive (or natural) properties 
In this paper I shall examine the latter sort of argument, leaving the 
claimed semantic analysis for another occasion There are three main ways 
for naturalists to argue that moral properties are natural (or descriptive) pro- 
perties First, they can claim synonymy between moral and descriptive 
terms If the clam holds good, and if, as ıs (nearly) universally granted, 
' Smith 1s not a naturahst as such, but he accepts, with one important exception, Jackson’s 


Lewisian approach towards analysing moral concepts The exception concerns what he calls 
the ‘permutation problem’ see The Moral Problem (Oxford Blackwell, 1994), pp 54-6 
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intension determines extension, then moral properties must be descriptive 
properties Secondly, naturalists can opt for a purely theoretical identifica- 
tion, with no direct semantic commitments Just as water was found to be 
identical with H,O, for example, ıt might be clamed that the best ex- 
planation of various phenomena we confront 1s the identification of moral 
rightness with (say) maximization of expected utility Thirdly, naturalists 
might argue that a proper understanding of what the term ‘natural’ means, 
m this context, 1s one on which moral properties are natural from the first, 
as ıt were, and consequently need not be identified with any other sort of 
property ın order to attain the relevant sort of respectability 2 

Each of these strategies has its adherents, but there 1s no consensus on 
whether any of them 1s ultimately successful There may initially appear to 
be a fourth possibility, however some among the new analytical naturalists 
have argued that the undisputed supervenience of the moral upon the 
natural itself entails that moral properties are natural properties This 1s a 
significant result, 1f correct, for each of the three strategies mentioned above 
employs certain contentious premises rejected by opponents of naturalism 
But to my knowledge no one, naturalist or not, denies that the moral super- 
venes upon the descriptive Hence the argument merits close scrutiny 

The plan for this paper 1s as follows §I 1s devoted to setting out the core 
of the central argument, as given by Jackson In §II I briefly outline the way 
in which a similar argument 1s given, more recently, by Allan Gibbard 
Gibbard’s framework 1s very different from Jackson’s, but J work to isolate a 
core of agreed assumptions, which each uses to derive the conclusion that 
moral properties are descriptive or natural properties 3 §IIJ ıs concerned to 
provide criticism of these assumptions, and, consequently, of the arguments 
given by Jackson, and Gibbard more generally §IV considers and attempts 
to rebut certain objections, and §V contains a few concluding remarks 


Jackson wants to solve what he calls the ‘location problem’ for ethics A 
location problem concerns how to accommodate the ontology presupposed 


2 There 1s also now a quast-naturalistic version of moral realism, defended in P Bloom- 
field’s Moral Reahty (Oxford UP, 2001) In ‘Quase-Naturalism and Moral Reality’, Raho 
(forthcoming), I argue that Bloomfield’s project fails 

3 There are important differences between descriptive and natural properties descriptive 
properties are typically thought to include supernatural properties (1f any) Jackson 1s con- 
cerned to show that moral properties are descriptive, Gibbard that normative concepts pick 
out natural properties For my purposes, however, there 1s no significant difference between 
the claim that moral properties are natural and the clam that they are descriptive, and I shall 
consequently employ the relevant locutions interchangeably 
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by a certain range of discourse into the natural world His preferred strategy 
for solving the various location problems he considers 1s to invoke the “entry 
by entailment thesis’ if ıt can be shown that the world’s psychological 
nature, for example, 1s entailed by the world’s physical nature, then we can 
reconcile the existence of the psychological with the claim that a complete 
story about the world can be told in purely physical terms * The same basic 
strategy 1s employed with respect to moral discourse In the case of the 
ethical (p 119), the key to the entailment 1s a certain supervenience thesis 
linking moral and descriptive properties, namely, 


S For all worlds w and w*, if w and w* are exactly alike descriptively, 
then they are exactly alike ethically 


This ıs what Jackson calls an ‘interworld’, as opposed to an ‘intraworld’ 
supervenience thesis, more commonly the distinction drawn 1s between 
global supervenience theses like (S), and local claims such as Kim’s strong 
supervenience — these latter relate not worlds but individuals within worlds 

Moral supervenience 1s special, according to Jackson, in that (S) holds 
true ın its unrestricted form, while global psychophysical supervemence 
claims hke the following do not 


o/w For all worlds w and w*, if w and w* are exactly alike physically, then 
wand w* are exactly alike psychologically 


This claim 1s false, according to most physicalists, sınce two worlds might (it 
seems) be indistinguishable physically, but differ m that one but not the 
other has added onto ıt some minded ghostly or spiritual entity Physicalists 
deny, of course, that there are any such entities in the actual world, but they 
are apt to acknowledge the metaphysical possibility, which 1s all that 1s 
required for the present pomt The antecedent of (6/y) holds for such a 
case, but its consequent fails, since the world with the add-on has mental 
states not present ın the other world There are various proposals for re- 
stricting the thesis to accommodate this apparent possibility, which need not 
concern us here (see Jackson, pp 11-12, and references therem) The mmport- 
ant point ıs that Jackson thinks (S) holds without restriction, and that ıt 1s 
this special feature of moral supervenience which he claims 1s responsible for 
the identity between moral and descriptive properties (p 139) (I shall later 
question whether moral supervenience 1n fact has this special status ) 

The argument proceeds thus Let E be a sentence which 1s about the 
ethical nature of a world, in the sense that it contains ethical terms (as well 
as descriptive terms), and asserts about the world some genuine ethical 
content Each world at which E 1s true will have some descriptive nature, 


4 Jackson, From Metaphysics to Ethics (Oxford UP, 1998), p 8 
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and an extremely complex descriptive sentence could, in principle, give that 
descriptive nature in full Now suppose that E 1s true at worlds w, wo, , Wn 
and let D1, Da, , D, be the purely descriptive sentences true at each which 
give their respective descriptive natures in full “Then the disjunction of D}, 
Dz, etc, will also be a purely descriptive sentence, call it D But then E 
entails and ıs entailed by D It follows that ethical properties are descrip- 
tive properties’ (Jackson, p 123) E entails D because any world in which E 
1s true 1s one whose descriptive nature 1s captured by one of D’s disjuncts — if 
E 1s true then at least one disjunct of D 1s true, which makes D itself true, 
D entails E because D 1s precisely the disjunction of (names of) all possible 
descriptive realizers of the state of affairs described by E — if D 1s true then 
so 1s at least one of its disyuncts, and this disyunct describes descriptive 
sufficient conditions for the obtaming of the ethical state of affairs de- 
signated by E Jackson notes that the argument applied here to sentences 
can also be given for predicates 

I mentioned above that moral supervenience claims are thought to be 
special in that they need not be restricted, as psychophysical claims must be 
We can now see, according to Jackson, an important consequence of this It 
is that ethical language can make no distinctions which cannot be made in 
descriptive terms This 1s a stronger result than that yielded by the relevant 
restrictions of (p/y) even if physicalism 1s true, certam Cartesian views of 
the mind will make distinctions which cannot be marked ın physical voc- 
abulary Physical vocabulary will be powerless to describe the difference 
between two worlds which are physically but not mentally indistinguishable 
‘By contrast, ethical ways of partitioning the possibilities make no distinc- 
tions that are not mirrored m descriptive ways of partitioning them’ (p 123) 

It wil be useful to set out the argument ın the following schematic form, 
which I think accurately represents the line of thought behind Jackson’s 
contentions here (for simplicity I focus on predicates rather than closed 
sentences) I shall call it ‘Jackson’s argument’ 


1 For every ethical predicate P, there 1s a necessarily co-extensive, purely 
descriptive predicate D 

No distinctions can be made with P that cannot be made with D 

D refers to a property 

The property it refers to 1s descriptive (or natural) 

P refers to the same property, and ıs thus itself descriptive (or natural) 
Therefore ethical properties are descriptive (or natural) properties 


OVB N 


Let ıt be granted that the argument, or a natural extension of ıt, ıs valid It 
will be argued below that certain of the premises are not true Before getting 
to that, however, I turn to Gibbard’s recent argument for the claim that 
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normative properties, including prommently ethical ones, are identical with 
natural properties 5 The goal of the next section 1s to see how Gibbard’s case 
maps onto the argument just sketched, which will then be evaluated 


u 


In the previous section, I have extracted from Jackson’s discussion an 
argument sketch which captures the essence of his case for the thesis that 
moral properties are descriptive properties Allan Gibbard has outlined in a 
recent book an approach to the logic of normative concepts which differs ın 
many important respects from that taken by Jackson € However, Gibbard 
too contends that normative concepts, including moral concepts, pick out 
descriptive or natural properties, and his argument supporting this conten- 
tion 1s similar enough to Jackson’s to warrant treating them together The 
purpose of this section is to introduce enough of the terminology and 
apparatus of Gibbard’s book to show how his case maps onto the argument 
sketch provided above I shall then proceed ın III to criticize the form of 
argument common to both Jackson and Gibbard 

Certain concepts, according to Gibbard, are ‘plan-laden’, rather than 
bemg purely descriptive They concern, that 1s, how to act and decide, 
rather than (merely) how things happen to be (p 7) Most of his book 1s 
taken up with investigating the logic of such concepts, and a central thesis 
is that normative concepts are themselves plan-laden This 1s taken by 
Gibbard to provide an (otherwise unavailable) explanation for the somewhat 
peculiar behaviour of normative concepts Though there are some shifts of 
emphasis from his previous work, the book is, of course, squarely within the 
expressivist tradition 

One central ambition of the project, however, 1s to effect what Gibbard 
calls ‘a meta-ethical synthesis’ to show that the seemingly disparate doc- 
trines of expressivism, mtuitionism (or non-naturalism) and naturalism are 
seen to have much more ın common than ıs often thought, when once we 
gain a proper understanding of moral discourse “This book presents a kind 
of synthesis of these positions, contrasts between these three familhes, I 
argue, are far less acute than 1s normally supposed’ (Gibbard, p 19) 

A key part of this so-called synthesis 1s Gibbard’s claim that plan-laden 
(normative) concepts pick out natural properties This claim 1s central to the 


5 Gibbard would be more comfortable with the claim that ethical concepts pick out natural 
propertes, but still I think the way thmgs are put in the text ıs not wholly misleading, given 
Gibbard’s deflationary view of properties 

6 A Gibbard, Thinking How to Live (Harvard UP, 2003) 
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following among Gibbard’s primary contentions here (1) that while non- 
naturalists such as Moore were correct about moral concepts, naturalists are 
night that there are no non-natural properties (p 98), (u) that normative 
concepts, understood as plan-laden, can still provide legitimate causal ex- 
planations (p 210), (u) that while a certain sort of knowledge ıs available 
concerning plan-laden concepts such as the thing to do, knowing that so and so 
is the thing to do consists in something factual or naturalistic (p 227), and 
finally (iv) that the notion of a response-dependent property 1s something of 
a confusion, in as much as there are only response-dependent concepts 
of prosaically natural properties (p 250) These theses, while not exhausting 
Gibbard’s attempted synthesis, form a central core of it, and it 1s fair to say, 
I think, that without the claim which supports them, that plan-laden con- 
cepts pick out natural properties, the so-called synthesis would fall to pieces 
What, then, 1s Gibbard’s argument for this clam? One who ıs ‘hyper- 
decided’, in his terminology, has a plan for dealmg with every possible 
contingency Gubbard thinks that if he can show that a hyperdecided 
planner ıs committed to the thesis that moral concepts are ways of con- 
ceiving natural properties, then the thesis will be adequately established, 
in part this ıs because we are all planners, and the hyperdecided planner 1s 
only an idealization of normal planners such as we are (pp 90-1) I shall not 
be concerned with this part of Gibbaid’s argument Let him be granted that 
what holds for a hyperdecided planner holds as well for us, and while I am 
at ıt, I shall grant him the dubitable claim that if we are all committed to a 
thesis, then that thesis 1s true (at least ın this sort of context) It will be shown 
in the next section that his argument still fails to establish the key thesis The 
following 1s one way of setting out the core of ‘Gibbard’s argument’ 


1 One who 1s hyperdecided will take an act with property P, to be the 
thing to do ın situation S;, an act with property P to be the thing to do 
in situation S, and so on 

2 We can then construct the complex property P, v Pov Pav v P, 
which I shall call ‘P*’ 

3 The plan 1s, ın effect, to do in every situation something with property 
P* — this is to accept that there 1s a property of being the thing to do, 
namely, P* 

C Therefore P* is a prosaically factual property, bemg constructed out of 
recognitionally grounded properties P), Ps, etc 


Certain of the terms used here must be explained To take something to be 
the thing to do, for Gibbard, ıs m effect to make an all-things-considered 
Judgement in favour of doing ıt It ıs to rule out all other options (Viewing 
something as being OK to do, to take Gibbard’s second most prominent 
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plan-laden notion, entails seeing ıt as acceptable ıt is to rule out ruling it 
out ) And a recognitionally grounded property he takes to be a property the 
instantiation of which we are capable, in normal circumstances, of recogniz- 
ing For present purposes, there is no significant difference between the 
notion of recognitionally grounded properties and that of natural or descrip- 
tive properties 

Like Jackson, Gibbard takes it that the normative supervenes on the 
natural, corresponding to every application of a plan-laden concept, then, 
there will be (an instantiation of) a natural property (or set of them) This 
wil be the property the hyperdecided observer fastens onto ın each situa- 
tion We then simply disjom (names of) all possible situations, and take the 
natural property corresponding to each disjunct, in order to form 
the disjunctive property P* Since each disjunct m P* 1s itself natural in the 
relevant sense, it follows, according to Gibbard, that P* ıs a factual or 
natural property, to the existence of which any hyperdecided planner 1s 
committed This conclusion, taken together with the initial assumptions 
granted to him above, entails his thesis that normative concepts pick out 
natural properties 

Gibbard’s argument 1s equivalent to Jackson’s im the following sense 
there are two essential claims made, (a) that there 1s a complex disjunctive 
property corresponding to every coherent normative concept, and (b) that 
this property 1s a natural property The rest of the argument ss irrelevant for 
my purposes The first premise 1s in effect true by virtue of the definition of 
‘hyperdecided’, along with moral supervemience The third step explicates 
what 1s claimed ın the first two steps of the argument Premise (2) corre- 
sponds with clam (a), and the conclusion with claim (b) These two key 
claims match up with steps (3) and (4) of Jackson’s argument For the rest of 
the paper I shall confine attention to Jackson’s version of the argument, 
which employs more familar termmology Where it 1s not obvious in what 
follows how a particular pomt made applies to Gibbard, I shall indicate 
what I take to be the connection 


Ill 


It has been granted that the argument in question (Jackson’s argument) 1s 
valid Premise (1), the clam that there 1s a necessarily co-extensive descrip- 
tive predicate corresponding to every ethical predicate, is contentious only 
im the sense that the complex disjunctive predicate m question may be 
infinitely long Some may object to the idea of an infinitely long piece of 
language, though I shall not do so The second premise of the argument, 
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which claims that no distinctions can be made with the ethical predicate in 
question that cannot be made with the corresponding descriptive predicate, 
raises issues best discussed later on I shall suggest below that Jackson 1s 
involved in an equivocation concerning the notion of a distinction 

The third step ıs the assumption that the disjunctive descriptive predicate 
ın question refers to a property There are conceptions of properties accord- 
ing to which this 1s trivially true Model theorists sometimes assume that the 
set of properties 1s closed under Boolean operations, which 1s to say that 
the result of applying an operation such as disjunction to a pair of properties 
1s itself a member of the set of properties? And then there is Stephen 
Schiffer’s notion of ‘pleonastic properties’, according to which the existence 
of a property 1s guaranteed by the legitumacy of certain logical transforma- 
tions So to say that being a cat 1s a property ıs to say nothing more than 
that a certain type of sentence with only one singular term, such as ‘Baruch 
is a cat’, can be transformed ito an equivalent sentence with two singular 
terms — ‘Baruch has the property of being a cat’ 8 

These conceptions of properties are highly controversial, and in my view 
wrongheaded But the issue is beyond the scope of this paper Here I shall 
simply note two things first, that premise (3) of Jackson’s argument (and step 
(2) of Gibbard’s) presupposes some such abundant conception of properties 
(an the absence of such a conception, 1t 1s far from obvious that P refers to 
anything at all), secondly, even granting the truth of (3), Jackson’s (and Gub- 
bard’s) conclusion does not follow Even if we grant that there ıs such a 
complex property as can be formed by disjoming (names of) the various 
subvenient bases of any given ethical property, it 1s not plausible, as I shall 
show, to think that this 1s a descriptive or natural property 

I take as an example the ethical predicate ‘1s morally good’ According to 
the first premise of Jackson’s argument this predicate 1s necessarily co- 
extensive with a certain disjunctive descriptive predicate, namely, 


D Pixv Poxv Paxv vP 


Each disjunct of D refers to the descriptive correlate — the subvenient base — 
of the referent of the ethical predicate as used on a given occasion, each 
designates the natural state of affairs which realizes particular instances of 
moral goodness I have granted, though only for the sake of argument, that 
D refers to a property What must now be investigated ıs whether this 
property 1s, as Jackson and Gibbard claim, a natural property 

7 Gibbard (pp 99—100) explicitly endorses this view of propertes While he also occasionally 
claims that moral supervemence holds a pron (e g, at p 92), this plays no role in the argument 
considered, which, like Jackson’s, requires merely that supervemience holds of necessity 


8 See Schuffer’s Remnants of Meaning (MIT Press, 1987), p 51, and The Things We Mean 
(Oxford UP, 2003), pp 6xff 
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One way to argue that it 1s would be to point out that each disjunct ın D 
refers to a natural property — there 1s a sense ın which this 1s true — and then 
to clam on this basis that D itself picks out a natural property (This 1s 
essentially what Gibbard does, in the final step of his argument) But this 
looks very much like the fallacy of composition From the fact that members 
of a certain whole possess a given property, ıt manifestly does not follow that 
the whole itself possesses the property m question Jackson could insist, how- 
ever, that while the argument form, strictly speaking, may be fallacious, 
there ıs nothing ın the particular case at hand which indicates that it 1s 
problematic to view D as picking out a natural property Some reason needs 
to be provided, the thought might be, to defeat the presumption ın favour of 
viewing D as corresponding to a natural property, given that each of its 
disjuncts designates something unproblematically natural 

Here 1s such a reason step (4) in Jackson’s argument (which corresponds 
to the fourth step of Gibbard’s argument) violates an independently plaus- 
ible constraint on properties or kinds 


Kind Constraint — Predicate Formulation 1f a property 1s of a kind K, then it must 
be possible to pick out that property using only the descriptive and 
explanatory resources of level K 


Bemg morally good 1s not a natural property, because it 1s not possible to 
pick out (refer to) the property using only the descriptive resources of the 
natural level The natural level, for my purposes, may be viewed as exclud- 
ing only the ethical or evaluative So my clam 1s that one cannot even refer 
to the property of bemg morally good without using one’s ethical or evalua- 
tive knowledge If this 1s so, then according to the constraint, the property in 
question 1s not a natural property 

The key point ıs that the disjunctive predicate D cannot even be formed 
without employing our knowledge of which natural properties realize (or 
subvene under) the property of being morally good That ıs, without using 
the descriptive and explanatory resources of ethical discourse (which 1s not 
part of naturalistic discourse, I am supposing with Jackson and Gibbard), 
one cannot so much as construct the predicate which 1s supposed to refer to 
a natural property So because one cannot refer to the property of bemg 
morally good using only the descriptive and explanatory resources of the 
natural, bemg morally good 1s not a natural property 

Why accept this constraint? There are two broad sorts of reason Furst, 
there are no clear, uncontroversial cases of kinds which fail to meet ıt Elec- 
trons are physical kinds, and they are picked out by ‘electron’, by ‘negatively 
charged particle’, etc , all terms of physical science Propositional atutudes 
are kinds of common sense psychology, and they are picked out by the 
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proprietary terms of that discipline, ‘belief’, ‘desire’, ‘pro-attitude’, etc 
Secondly, ıt 1s unclear what it means to clam that a property 1s of a kind K, if 
this constraint does not hold To reject it 1s to be committed to maintaining 
that x 1s (say) a physical kind, though zt ıs not posseble even to refer to x using 
only the descriptive and explanatory resources of physical science (that 15, 
despite the fact that one cannot even talk about x in the language of physics) 
This 1s surely incoherent 

Suppose it 1s granted that as things stand, one cannot refer to the 
property of bemg morally good using only purely natural descriptive and 
explanatory resources, one might still thmk that the problem can be over- 
come by simply adding D to this stock of resources 9 Sınce D does determine 
necessary and sufficient conditions for the instantiation of the property in 
question, adding it to the descriptive resources of ‘the natural’ indeed 
appears to overcome the difficulty lately emphasized 

The problem 1s that this manœuvre renders completely trivial the clam 
that moral goodness ıs a natural property For what ıs being proposed, in 
effect, ıs that we simply add a moral concept to naturalistic discourse, 
supplementing the natural with (a portion of) the moral Little wonder, then, 
that we can now refer to this moral property using only naturalistic terms! 
Given the plausible assumption that the kind constraint provides sufficient 
as well as necessary conditions for being a property or land of level K, this ad 
hoc fix would make any property whatsoever natural Simply add to the nat- 
uralistic lexicon a term which uniquely and determinately picks out the 
property ın question, and one can refer to that property usmg only natural 
descriptive resources If this allows the mitial proposal to meet the kind 
constraint, ıt also makes being a natural property a completely tnvial and 
uninteresting affair If beg morally good were really a natural property, 
then there would be naturalistic explanatory and descriptive resources 
within existing theory which provide means by which the property can be 
designated, but there are no such means, hence it 1s not a natural property 

Another way in which the futility of the suggested move displays itself 1s 
that no opponent of naturalism has ever meant to deny that moral proper- 
ties are natural in the sense that 1f one adds to naturalistic discourse a term 
referring to a given moral property, one can thereby refer to this property m 
purely naturalistic terms The suggestion makes nonsense of the disagree- 
ment between naturalists and non-naturalists, a reliable sign that something 
has gone wrong 

Not all additions to theoretical discourse are ad hoc in this way Often a 
term 1s introduced in response to theoretical pressure, as was the case with 


9N Block makes this suggestion m connection with disjunctive mental predicates, see 
‘Antireductionism Slaps Back’, Philosophical Perspectwes, 11 (1997), pp 107-32, atp 113 
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‘electron’ Physicists once lacked the means to refer to electrons, but empir- 
ical discovery, along with theoretical refinement, remedied the situation. It 1s 
not plausible, however, that any empurical discovery, or theoretical pressure, 
1s going to provide a reason for introducmg D into naturalistic discourse 
Certainly it 1s no part of the meta-ethical views of Jackson or Gibbard that 
natural science will one day require the use of moral concepts 

The above formulation of the kind constraint can cause unease from 
another direction, m as much as it appears to make it possible to derive 
ontological conclusions from premises about what can and cannot be done 
with certain sorts of language Surely, one might reason, the ontological 
situation is independent of the terms we happen to have hit upon in the 
course of enquiry On this sort of view, the admitted fact that natural 
discourse contains no means by which to refer to the property of being 
morally good has no tendency to show that the latter ıs not a natural 
property, the latter clam concerns how things stand in the mind- and 
language-independent world, and the former 1s precisely about language 

The correct reply here 1s to insist that when things go well, we employ the 
kind-terms we do because of what 1s ın the world, these terms, like the theor- 
1es which are partially couched ın terms of them, are, we hope, accurate 
reflections of an extra-linguistic reality 10 One may doubt whether this 1s so, 
but ın so doubting one 1s questioning, it seems, scientific realism, rather than 
the above criterion as such Nevertheless, 1t 1s important that the following 1s 
in the relevant sense equivalent to the above formulation of the constraint 


Kind Constraint — Property Formulahon sf a property 1s of a kind K, then the 
members of its extension must have something ın common which 1s 
visible from level K 


I shall first explicate and try to defend this version of the constraint, and 
then remark on the equivalence of the two formulations 

Natural kinds are classically conceived as property types which play a 
certain crucial role in scientific explanation Members of a given kind are 
able to play that role only because they share certain central features Every 
member of the set of electrons has something in common with the others a 
certain mass, a certain type of charge Having mass and having charge are 
physical attributes A particle’s mass, and its charge, can be described within 
the proprietary vocabulary of physics This 1s part of what makes ıt plausible 


10 See D Pereboom and H Kornblith, ‘The Metaphysics of Irreducibihty’, Philosophical 
Studies, 63 (1991), pp 125-45, for an argument that what kind terms we employ 1s no accidental 
matter, and more generally on the poverty of disjunctive strategies n discussions of property- 
identity and reduction The kind constraints appealed to here are also arguably umplicit ın 
J Fodor’s ‘Special Sciences’, repr m his Representations (MIT Press, 1981), pp 127-45 The 
argument of each of these papers seems to me to support the constraints 
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to say that electrons form a physical kind Every belief has something 
psychologically ın common with every other beef each has its content 
essentially, and each figures in like counterfactual-supporting generalizations 
which may as well be called laws All of this is a matter of psychology, which 
1s an essential part of what makes ıt plausible to say that beliefs are psycho- 
logical kinds 

Two things must be true of instances of a given property type for that 
property type to count as a natural kind of level K First, each instance must 
have something ın common with the others, secondly, this commonality 
must be visible from level K Electrons and beliefs satisfy both of these 
demands The disjunctive ‘property’ referred to by D satisfies the first but 
not the second Each disjunct of D refers to a realizer of moral goodness 
These realizers all have something in common, namely, being sufficient for 
the instantiation of the property of moral goodness But this ıs not a 
naturalistic matter As I have been emphasizing, in order even to form the 
disjunction in the first place one must have knowledge of the extension of a 
non-natural moral concept The referents of the disyuncts of D do not have 
anything naturalistic ın common, what they do share 1s not visible from the 
naturalistic descriptive level, and hence moral goodness 1s not a natural 
property 

An analogy may be helpful here Mental properties supervene on physical 
properties, at least in the sense that fixing the world’s distribution of phys- 
ical properties (or mstances of them) suffices to fix its distribution of mental 
properties |! Given this, one can formulate, m principle, physicalistic 
sufficient conditions for the instantiation of any mental property Let “Y’ be 
a mental predicate designating mental property ¥, and let ‘®’ be the 
disjunctive predicate which refers to the disjunction of all possible physical 
realizers of ¥ Then “PY and ‘®’ are necessarily co-extensive But the 
members of the extension of ‘$’ have nothing physical in common with one 
another As typed by physics, that ıs, they share nothing ın common Hence 
they do not form a physical kind As typed by psychology, on the other 
hand, they do have something m common, and it 1s thus plausible to say 
that they are mstances of a psychological kind The situation here 1s 
precisely analogous to that between moral and descriptive properties !2 

The two formulations of the kind constraint are equivalent in this sense 
given an ideal or completed set of natural sciences, there would be a kind 


11 I here set aside the complication noted in §1, concerning the possible need to restrict this 
sort of clam This will not affect the argument 

12 Tt can be objected that moral supervemence holds necessarily, while mental super- 
venience 1s contingent This ıs Jackson’s view However, ıt will be argued in §IV that Jackson 
fails to 1dentify a real difference between moral and mental supervenience 
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term corresponding to every natural kind !3 And one would be able to refer 
to a given property using the descriptive and explanatory resources of kind 
K if and only if instances of the property had ın common something visible 
from level K For an ideal theory, or set of theories, there 1s no relevant 
difference between the two formulations Our actual theories are of course 
not ideal, but the arguments of this paper are not affected by the stipulation 
that we are concerned with ideal theory, smce, as mentioned above, neither 
Jackson nor Gibbard wants to hold the view that as the natural sciences 
progress, they will come to incorporate moral terms and concepts 

It has been the burden of this section to argue that there 1s no mteresting 
sense in which the mere supervenience of the moral upon the natural 
unphes that moral properties are natural properties One final consideration 
serves to buttress this conclusion If supervemence did in fact umply the 
identity of the supervening class of properties with the subvening class, 
then an extremely popular position in the philosophy of mind, non- 
reductive physicalism, would be an incoherent lne to take For every 
proponent of this view will acknowledge some version of psychophysical 
supervenience, but as non-reductionists, they deny the identity of mental 
with physical properties If Jackson and Gibbard are right, then this sort of 
view 3s incoherent But it ıs surely not mcoherent, whether or not it 1s 
ultimately plausible This ıs another reason, which 1s clearly quite sumilar to 
the above reflection concerning the disagreement between naturalists and 
their opponents, to reject the view that supervenience implies property 
identity !4 


IV 


In this penultimate section I shall consider a number of objections to the 
argument thus far First, some theorists, cluding Jackson, take it that 
logical equivalence between properties implies identity Two properties 
are logically equivalent if they are imstantiated in all and only the same 
possible circumstances, or alternatively, if the predicates referring to them 
are necessarily co-extensive ‘Is morally good’ and D are necessarily 
co-extensive, and this might be thought to imply that they refer to the same 


property 


13 This 1s oversimplified, in as much as zt 1s plausible that not all natural kinds are demzens 
of the ‘natural sciences’, properly so-called (So much was implicit ın my treatment of 
propositional attitudes as natural kinds ) But nothing here turns on the point 

14 As I have said, Jackson emphasizes what he takes to be an umportant difference between 
moral and mental supervenience which 1s relevant here I shall deal with this argument in the 
following section 
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This 1s a large issue, and I shall restrict myself to criticrzmg briefly Jack- 
son’s remarks on the matter As 1s well known, being equiangula: and being 
equilateral are logically equivalent properties, but ıt 1s not plausible that they 
are the same property Jackson contends that the difference ıs ın how we 
conceive the world, rather than a difference in the world itself However, ıt 
comes perilously close to begging the question to insist, as he does, that the 
difference between sides and angles 1s not relevant to the question whether 
being an equilateral triangle and being an equiangular triangle are the same 
property The plausible view of the situation 1s surely that we have here two 
different properties, rather than two different ways of conceiving the same 
property One 1s the property (more precisely, the relation) of having sides all 
the same length as x, and the other 1s the property (relation) of having angles 
all the same size as x Manifestly, sides and angles are not the same things 
Jackson has done nothing, thus far, to defeat the presumption ın favour of 
this natural view (His view here also has the extremely umplausible con- 
sequence that there 1s only one universally necessary property ) 

Jackson does go on to advance some positive considerations against hold- 
ing that ethical properties are distinct from descriptive ones, though the two 
are necessarily co-extensive First, he claims that ıt 1s difficult to see how one 
could ever be justified ın interpreting a language user’s utterance of ‘nght’, 
for example, as picking oul a property distinct from that picked out by the 
necessarily co-extensive descriptive predicate associated with it This 1s be- 
cause ‘we know that the complete story about how and when the language 
user produces the word “nght” can be given descriptively’ (Jackson, p 127) 
But ıt is difficult to see how this 1s supposed to amount to an argument, 
rather than a mere reiteration of Jackson’s position on the matter If the 
language user refers to a property which cannot be picked out ın purely de- 
scriptive terms, then we have a very good reason for doubting whether the 
property ın question 1s a descriptive one, irrespective of whether there may 
be artificially produced, logically co-extensive predicates The fact that a 
complete story can be given in descriptive terms concerning how and when 
someone produces the term ‘right’ 1s wholly irrelevant to the issue This is a 
fact about the (relative) explanatory completeness of psychology, or perhaps 
physiology, and no one 1s claiming that these disciplines need supplementing 
with ethical predicates or properties The relevant question is whether the 
complete ethical story can be told in descriptive terms It cannot be, 1f there 1s 
no way even to refer to ethical properties ın purely descriptive language As 
I shall show below, ıt 1s a fallacy to move directly from claims about super- 
venience to claims about ‘complete stories’ ın this manner 

Secondly, Jackson contends that the putative non-descriptive ethical 
properties ın question could be of no ethical significance They would be 
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what he calls ‘ethical idlers’ we would not take seriously someone who 
acknowledges that a contemplated action would kill many and save no one, 
but insists that whether the action 1s morally permissible ıs not settled by this 
alone and that we must also know whether the action has the extra non- 
descriptive property ın question This argument too 1s weak It will be logic- 
ally entailed (given any plausible normative theory) that if the action has 
the descriptive features indicated, then given supervenience, ıt also has the 
ethical property of being morally impermissible That there 1s no further 
question here has no tendency to show that ethical properties are identical 
with descriptive properties It shows only something which 1s not in dispute, 
that the former supervene on the latter 

Finally, Jackson distmguishes a more and a less extreme version of the 
sort of distinctness claim in question The extreme view 1s that for every (poss- 
ibly complex) descriptive property there 1s a distinct, necessarily co-extensive 
noh-descriptive property, perhaps an ethical property He holds that this 1s 
absurd, and he is surely correct The less extreme version of the view 1s that 
only some descriptive properties have associated with them necessarily co- 
extensive but distinct properties The problem he sees (pp 127-8) 1s how to 
find a principled basis for saying when this happens and when ıt does not 
Why is there such a property in certain cases, but not in others? 

This too raises a large metaphysical issue, but the outlines of a plausible 
response can be presented here On one non-reductiomstic though still 
naturalistic view, some sets of descriptive properties correspond to (subvene 
under) explanatorily indispensable, autonomous ethical properties, some do 
not This is no different from what we find with the various special sciences, 
themselves part of what Jackson thinks of as the descriptive realm Certain 
sets of physical properties correspond to explanatorily indispensable, auto- 
nomous geological (chemical, biological, physiological, etc ) properties, some 
do not Why 1s this? It 1s difficult to see the question as other than a demand 
for a reductive characterization of special science properties But the de- 
mand may be legitunately rejected Certain facts are brute, this ıs not denied 
by anyone ın the present debate The claim of the anti-reductionist about 
special science properties 1s just that the realm of the brute extends further 
than the reductionist supposes It ıs just as much a basic fact about our uni- 
verse that ıt contains geological properties, with their respective subvemient 
physical bases, as that ıt contains fundamental physical properties, with their 
intrinsic natures It 1s of course a disputed question whether moral proper- 
ties are profitably modelled on special science properties 5 But if they are, 
we are thereby provided with the resources to answer Jackson’s challenge 


15 One central aspect of this issue 1s addressed in my ‘Moral Explanation and the Special 
Sciences’, Philosophical Studies, 113 (2003), pp 121-52 
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Indeed, the answer 1s available even if this view of moral properties 1s not 
plausible For as I have shown, Jackson’s challenge amounts to the question 
why moral properties have the subvenient bases they have It would be an 
mtolerable mystery, he umplies, were it to turn out that there 1s no reductive 
explanation of this fact But a precisely parallel situation exists with special 
science properties — the question whether moral properties are relevantly 
analogous to special science properties 1s not pertinent here It 1s plausible 
that there 1s no reductive explanation available in the general special science 
case, but there ıs also no mystery created thereby This is best seen, ın my 
view, as a reductio of the charge of intolerable mystery which 1s required to 
fuel Jackson’s objection 

Moving on to a distinct though related set of objections, ıt was noted 
above that Jackson holds that the ‘special character’ of the supervenience of 
the moral upon the natural ensures that moral properties are identical with 
natural properties His point ıs that a supervenience thesis like (S) does not 
need the sort of qualification necessary in the case of (6/yw), its psycho- 
physical counterpart, as a result, Jackson thinks that no distinctions can be 
made with moral discourse that cannot be made with natural discourse 
This provides a reason for thinking that moral properties must be natural or 
descriptive properties 

In what sense, though, 1s moral supervenience really different? Let us 
allow that there can be two worlds which are physically mdiscermble but 
mentally distmct So also there can be two worlds which are physically m- 
discernible but morally distinct (Simply imagine a world just hke ours, with a 
minded and malevolent ghost added onto it ) The mental and the moral are 
here on a par What has happened 1s that Jackson has surreptitiously altered 
the subvenient base m moving from mental to moral supervenience The 
base in the case of (S) ıs one of descriptive properties, and ın the case of 
($/y) 1s one of physical properties It 1s thus a clear non sequitur to argue that 
because the former holds unrestrictedly, and the latter does not, there must 
be some important difference between moral and psychophysical super- 
venience The difference hes with the relata, rather than with the relation 

To confirm that this ıs the case, if (S) and (6/y) are now taken with 
descriptive, rather than physical, properties as subvenient bases, again there 
1s no difference !6 I have shown that, so construed, (S) has no need of restric- 
tion But neither does the psychophysical thesis, for the minded ghost who, 


16 Some, most prominently Blackburn, have sought to show on different grounds that moral 
supervenience has a special character These arguments are mmportant, but they are 
orthogonal to present concerns, since Jackson does not press for any disanalogy between 
mental and moral supervenience over and above that already noted Blackburn’s argument 
requires separate treatment 
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ıt was supposed, inhabits w but not w* will be counted as part of the descrip- 
tive inventory of the former Hence ın the envisaged situation the ante- 
cedent of (o/y) 1s false No difference, therefore, has been shown to obtain 
between the relations of moral and mental supervenience 

But set that aside, suppose that Jackson 1s correct that (S) does not require 
restriction, whereas its psychophysical counterpart does What follows from 
this? Jackson thinks that premise (2) of his argument follows, the claim that 
no distinctions can be made with moral predicates which cannot be made 
with descriptive predicates This 1s either false or trivial It is false 1f what 
one means by (2) ıs that any given moral predicate is ın principle dispens- 
able, since all the explanatory and codificational work in question can be 
done by the relevant counterpart of D It was stressed m §III above that 
predicates like D cannot even be constructed without employing our know- 
ledge of which descriptive properties realize properties like that of being 
morally good So far from its being dispensable, we must use our knowledge 
concerning the moral even to form the disjunctive predicates ın question If 
moral properties were natural properties this would not be necessary. 

The claim 1s trivial if all one means by (2) is that one can form a 
necessarily co-extensive predicate for each moral predicate Thuis ıs not 
interesting ıt follows directly from supervenience, and has no bearimg on the 
issue whether moral and natural properties are identical, since both sides ın 
the dispute acknowledge the truth of supervenience 

It seems to me that Jackson has fallen prey to a common fallacy, which I 
call the ‘supervenience fallacy’, that of thinking that because a certain class 
of properties supervenes on another class, (members of) the former are 
nothing over and above (members of) the latter ‘This fallacy ıs commutted m 
metaphysics and the philosophy of mind, as well as in meta-ethics, and it 1s 
abetted by certain turns of phrase If the moral supervenes on the descrip- 
tive, 1t 1s often said to be a consequence that the descriptive ‘determines’ 
the moral, that it ‘constitutes’ the moral, that ‘anything that can be done 
with moral terms can be done with descriptive terms’, and sometimes that 
the moral ıs ‘nothing over and above’ the descriptive 

Each of the quoted phrases has a stronger and a weaker sense, and the 
corresponding slogans differ dramatically according to which sense they are 
interpreted as having For example, the claim that the descriptive de- 
termines the moral, ın the weak sense, means nothing more than that fixing 
the descriptive suffices to fix the moral This follows directly from super- 
venience In the stronger sense ıt means that moral properties are nothing 
but descriptive properties (‘nothing over and above’ descriptive properties, 
again ın a strong sense) This is a much more substantial thesis, one that 
manifestly does not follow from supervenience Generally speaking, the 
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fallacy consists ın an illicit slide from the weak sense to the strong sense of 
such slogans That Jackson 1s guilty of committing this fallacy 1s evidenced in 
the following passage 


ethical language may be needed ın practice to capture the sumilarities among the 
various descriptive ways that (S) tells us constitute ethical nature, but ethical proper- 
ties are, nevertheless, possibly mfinitely disyunctive descriptive properties ~ there 1s 
nothing more ‘there’ other than the relevant similarities among those descriptive 
ways There is no ‘extra’ feature that the ethical terms are fastening onto !7 


Only property identity would establish that there ıs nothing extra here, 
nothing over and above the descriptive, only the identity of moral and 
descriptive properties would warrant the claim that the moral 1s nothing 
more than the descriptive If they, and other paurs of (sets of) properties like 
them, were indeed identical, then there would be no multiple realizability in 
each case, and no reason to take a misleading disjunctive detour through 
supervenience !8 

Finally, Gibbard offers a pair of considerations ın defence of his classifica- 
tion as natural of properties like the one designated by D, which can be 
turned into objections to the present argument Furst, he claims that to 
restrict the term ‘natural’ in such a way that it does not apply to predicates 
like D, and the properties they ostensibly refer to, 1s problematic It 1s 
problematic because there may be no interesting reasonably well delumuted 
conception of the term which 1s so restricted 19 What 1s to count as natural? 

A complete answer to this question does not have to be given here All 
that matters ıs that moral properties do not count as natural from the first, 
as ıt were, and Gibbard and Jackson are agreed that this ıs the case If it 
were not, there would be no need to show that plan-laden concepts pick out 
descriptive properties, or to accommodate the moral into the naturalistic 
realm Whatever the natural encompasses, ıt does not mclude, at first 
glance, the moral And despite the supervenience of the moral upon the 
natural or descriptive, ıt 1s not possible to pick out moral properties such as 
being morally good in purely naturalistic vocabulary Given the constraints, 
this is enough to show that such properties are not natural properties 

Secondly, Gibbard thinks that the more liberal conception of properties 
he endorses 1s supported by the possibility that a given plan-laden concept 

17 Jackson, pp 124-5, see also p 146, where he claims that as a consequence of moral 
supervenience, ‘there 1s no ethical nature over and above descriptive nature’ No one innocent 
of the supervenience fallacy would be tempted by Jackson’s line here 

18 For other mstances of the fallacy, see D Armstrong, Unwersals an Opinionated Introduction 
(New York Westview, 1989), pp 56, 100, D Lewis, ‘Reduction of Mind’, m S Guttenplan 
(ed), A Companion to the Philosophy of Mind (Oxford Blackwell, 1994), pp 413-14, D Chalmers, 


The Conscious Mind (Oxford UP, 1996), p 41 
19 Gibbard, pp 101-2 The quotation to follow is from the same pages 
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will correspond to many different natural properties So bang OK to do, which 
1s a paradigmatic plan-laden concept for Gibbard, might be realized by ‘a 
complex property that, say, trades off pleasure, integrity, treating people as 
ends and the hke In either case, there 1s a natural property m my sense 
that constitutes bemg OK to do’ 

It 1s difficult to understand why Gibbard thinks this supports his concep- 
tion of what it takes for a property to be natural There being no single 
natural property which realizes a normative property (or concept) 1s 
evidence that the latter 1s noż itself natural Gibbard’s point makes sense, so 
far as I can see, only 1f one assumes that disyunctions of natural properties 
are themselves natural, and this, of course, 1s precisely the pomt at issue 
Hence the possibilty he cites, so far from bolstering his conception of that ın 
which being natural consists, actually serves to undermine ıt 20 


V 


It has been argued here that a certam approach towards vindicating 
naturalism fails The approach, taken in shghtly different ways by Jackson 
and Gibbard respectively, 1s to try to show that the identity of moral and 
descriptive (or natural) properties follows from the undisputed super- 
venience of the moral upon the descriptive It fails because 1t 1s not possible 
even to talk about a given moral property without employmg moral terms or 
concepts Of course Gibbard 1s no naturalist, properly speaking, but I have 
shown that part of the larger project of his book 1s to effect a synthesis of 
meta-ethical positions, so that his brand of expressivism comes out looking 
very similar to a certain kind of naturalism The considerations advanced 
here cast doubt on this central part of bis attempted synthesis It has been 
argued that the reductive technique in question, which seeks to derive 
property identity from implications of supervenience, falls foul of a pair of 
kind constraints, this in turn implies, I have argued, that the disyunctive 
property corresponding to any given moral property — if it exists at all, 
which 1s highly doubtful —1s not a natural property 

What then of Jackson’s accommodation strategy for moral discourse? As 
remarked at the outset of the paper, he claims that the fact that the 
descriptive story about a given world entails that world’s moral story shows 
that the moral 1s unproblematic ontologically My arguments seem to me to 


20 Tt should be acknowledged that Gibbard has a notion of constitution distinct from and 
stronger than supervenience (see p 95), and that he clams that moral properties, such as they 
are, are constituted by natural properties But since this plays no role in his argument for the 
claim that moral concepts pick out natural properties, I shall ignore ıt here 
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show that Jackson’s strategy fails, given his strong naturalistic assumptions 
For the fact that the descriptive story entails the moral story docs nothing to 
show that moral properties do not exist over and above descriptive ones 
Such a conclusion 1s anathema to one who, like Jackson, thinks that there 1s 
a very real sense in which the descriptive nature of a world exhausts its 
reality He must presumably either find another way to ‘accommodate’ the 
moral, or jom Gibbard in opting for expressivism 

It does not of course follow from the conclusions reached here that all 
versions of naturalism are false or hopeless What does follow ıs that if 
naturalism 1s to succeed, ıt must be via one of the three traditional routes 
mentioned at the outset of the paper There 1s no easy road to ethical 
naturalism 2! 


Unwersety of Wisconsin—Madison 


21 Thanks to Russ Shafer-Landau, and to a pair of anonymous referees, for helpful 
comments 
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DISCUSSION 


DO CATEGORICAL ASCRIPTIONS ENTAIL 
COUNTERFACTUAL CONDITIONALS? 


By Suncuo Cuor 


Stephen Mumford, in has book on dispositions, argues that we can distinguish between dispositional 
and categorical propertes in terms of entaihng has ‘conditional conditionals’, which involve the 
concept of ideal conditions I atm at defending Mumford’s criteron for distinguishing between 
dispositional and categorical properties To be specific, no categorical ascriptions ental Mumford’s 
‘conditional conditonals’ 


I DISPOSITIONAL AND CATEGORICAL PROPERTIES 


The thesis that there 1s a certain distinction between dispositional and categoncal 
properties enjoys a great deal of plausibility It seems that the ascriptions of dis- 
positional properties like fragility and water-solubility umply some powers or 
potentialines, whereas the ascriptions of categorical properties lke bemg triangular 
and being two-legged do not It has been widely agreed that power or potentiahty 
can be understood in terms of entailing a counterfactual conditional Hence the 
thesis boils down to the claim that dispositional ascriptions entail counterfactual 
conditionals, whereas categorical ascriptions do not For example, ‘x 1s fragile’ 
entails something like ‘x would break if struck’, whereas ‘x 1s triangular’ entails no 
such counterfactual conditionals 

A caveat is in order here Not every entailment of a counterfactual conditional 
serves as a criterion for the distinction between dispositional and categorical proper- 
ties For example, since the counterfactual conditional ‘If ıt were the case that p, 
then ıt would be the case that p’ 1s a logical truth, ıt 1s trivially entailed by ‘x 1s 
triangular’! Even if ‘triangular’ were to have a different meaning, the entailment 
would still hold This suggests that for every dispositional property P, the ascription 
of P entails a counterfactual conditional where the meaning of the predicate ‘P’ 


1 Here I am indebted to Alexander Bird 
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plays an essential role, but that for any categorical property P, the ascription of P 
does not do so It 1s clear that ‘x 1s fragile’ entails something like ‘x would break if 
struck’, and that the meaning of the predicate ‘fragile’ plays an essential role in the 
entailment if ‘fragile’ were to have a different meaning, the entament would not 
hold 

Like almost every thesis ın philosophy, the thesis that there ıs a distinction 
between dispositional and categorical properties has faced strong challenges One of 
them 1s that dispositional ascriptions do not uniquely entail counterfactual condi- 
tionals This challenge starts with Hugh Mellor’s? observation to the effect that 


I 1s tnangular 
entails 
2 If the corners of x were correctly counted the result would be three 


where ‘correctly’ refers to the method of counting, not the result of counting (As 
Alexander Bird correctly points out,? the counting should be understood not as an 
abstract mathematical operation but as an intellectual and psychological operation, 
because there must be a causal or nomic connection between the antecedent and 
consequent of a counterfactual conditional whose entailment gives a criterion for 
distinguishing dispositional and categorical properties ) It 1s clear that the meaning 
of the predicate ‘triangular’ plays an essential role in this alleged entailment Hence 
if Mellor 1s right, we would have to say either that given that triangularity 1s a cat- 
egorical property, even a categorical ascription entails a counterfactual conditional 
m the nght way, or that according to the criterion under consideration, there would 
be no categorical properties, because one of the most likely categorical ascriptions 
entails a counterfactual conditional, both of which can be good reasons for rejecting 
that criterion + 

However, Elizabeth Prior properly objects to Mellor’s observation that given that 
‘correctly’ refers to the method of counting, the entailment does not hold, because 
the result of counting may vary according to the laws of nature 5 Suppose in a 
possible world ıt ıs a law of nature that when one starts to count the corners of 
a triangular object, the object 1s caused to change the number of its corners In this 
world, it 1s not true that if the corners of a triangular object were correctly counted 
the result would be three Then (1) does not entail (2), and therefore Mellor’s ob- 
servation 1s mistaken 

Another challenge against the distinction between dispositional and categorical 
properties ıs that dispositional ascriptions do not entail counterfactual conditionals, 
which is due to Charlie Martin’s well known arguments against the simple 
conditional analysis of dispositions a finkishly fragile glass Gon, 18 struck but does 


2H Mellor, ‘In Defence of Dispositions’, Philosophical Renew, 83 (1974), pp 157-81, at 
p 171, and ‘Counting Corners Correctly’, Analysis, 42 (1982), pp 96~7 

3 See A Bird, ‘Structural Properties’, m H Lillehammer and G Rodnguez-Pereyra (eds), 
Real Metaphysus (London Routledge, 2003), pp 154-68, atp 161 

+ I thank Alexander Bird for helping me to get this point right 

5 E Pror, “The Dispositional/Categorical Distinction’, Analysts, 42 (1982), pp 93-6 
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not break because it ıs protected by a sorcerer who detects when Ghortn 1s about to be 
struck and reacts by instantaneously casting a spell that renders Gmarnm no longer 
fragile 6 In this case, ‘Granta 18 fragile’ 1s true, but ‘Gmarın WOuld break if struck’ 1s false 
This means that the former does not entail the latter 

Martn’s counter-example does not immediately undermine the criterion for 
distinguishing dispositional and categorical properties m terms of entailmg a 
counterfactual conditional, because it does not show that ‘x 1s fragile’ entails 
no counterfactual conditionals at all In fact, Stephen Mumford, who admits that 
Martin’s counter-example 1s well taken, argues that ‘x has a disposition D’ entails the 
following counterfactual conditional if the ideal conditions obtain, then if x were to 
undergo the stumulus appropriate to D, 1t would exhibit the manzfestation appropri- 
ate to D — a ‘conditional conditional’? Mumford (p 89) takes ıt that what counts as 
an ideal condition 1s relative to a specific context of a dispositional ascription As I 
have said elsewhere, the reference to ideal conditions 1s intended to preclude various 
extrinsic sundries, like the sorcerer n Martin’s counter-example, which might inter- 
fere with a causal process from the stumulus appropriate to D 8 

Grartn has the extrmsic property of bemg protected by the sorcerer Mumford 
(p go) suggests that this extrinsic property should be excluded from the ideal condi- 
tions relative to an ordinary context of the ascription of fragihty In addition, the 
following counterfactual conditional 1s true 1f Gperin Were under the ideal conditions, 
where it 1s not protected by the sorcerer, then ıt would break if struck Therefore 
Mumford holds that though ‘x is fragile’ does not entail the simple conditional ‘x 
would break if struck’, 


3 =x 1s fragile 
entails 
4  Ifx were under ideal conditions, x would break if struck 


So Mumford asserts that we can distinguish between dispositional and categorical 
properties in terms of entailng his conditional conditionals 

However, Mumford’s cnterion seems to be troubled with a variant of Mellor’s 
observation, as 1s shown by the ‘conditional conditional’ version of Mellor’s counter- 
factual conditional 


5 Ifx were under ideal conditions, if x’s corners were correctly counted then the 
result would be three 


Dan Ryder has argued that if the ideal conditions include the requirement that the 
actual laws of nature obtain, (5) 1s true of a triangle even ın Prior’s possible world, 
since if 1ts corners were correctly counted under the actual laws of nature then the 
result would be three, and therefore that (1) entails (5) 9 If so, Mumford’s conditional 


6 CB Martm, ‘Dispositions and Conditionals’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 44 (1994), pp 1-8 

7 S Mumford, Dispositions (Oxford UP, 1998), pp 88-90 

85 Choi, ‘The Simple vs Reformed Conditional Analysis of Dispositions’, Synthese 
(forthcoming) 

9D Ryder, “The Dispositional/Categorical Distinction’ (unpublished manuscript) 
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conditional would no longer provide an adequate criterion for the distinction 
between dispositional and categorical properties, because one of the most likely 
categorical ascriptions entails Mumford’s conditional conditional 


II INTRINSICALLY FINKISH PROPERTIES 


Ryder 1s right that given that the ideal conditions include the requirement that the 
actual laws of nature obtain, the clam that (1) entauls (5) 1s not ın trouble with Pnor’s 
possible world But ıt does not follow from this that (1) entails (5) In fact the entail- 
ment does not hold 

Suppose a sorcerer is in the vicinity of a finkishly triangular object and plays a 
role similar to that of the sorcerer in Martin’s counter-example If the corners of the 
triangular object were counted, straight away this sorcerer would render ıt rect- 
angular In this case the object 1s triangular, and so (1) 1s satisfied But (2) ıs not 
satisfied, because if its corners were counted correctly, the result would be four, 
not three Therefore this case undermimes the claim that (1) entails (2) It 1s clear, 
however, that it spells no trouble for the claim that (1) entails (5) The ideal 
conditions relative to an ordinary context of the ascription of triangularity can be 
taken as mcluding the requirement that no such sorcerers as described above are 
operative In addition, if no such sorcerers were operative and if the corners of the 
object were correctly counted, then the result would be three Then (5) 1s satisfied, 
and therefore the case under consideration poses no threat to the clam that (1) 
entails (5) 

I can modify this case let a incky trangle be an object T with exactly the same 
intrinsic properties as an ordinary triangle except that it 1s made up of a material 
such that ıt has the trinsic disposition to become rectangular soon enough if its 
corners were counted '° If T’s corners were correctly counted, the result would not 
be three, because ıt would quickly become rectangular In this case, unlike the above 
case, the sorcerer 1s not operative, mstead, one of T’s own intrinsic dispositions, to 
be specific, the disposition to become rectangular 1f 1ts corners are counted, takes the 
place of the sorcerer It 1s clear that (1) 1s satisfied because T 1s currently triangular 
Then 1s (5) satisfied, or not? The ideal conditions relative to an ordinary context of 
the ascription of triangularity are background conditions where there are no extrinsic 
sundries that might interfere with a causal process from counting Even in those 
ideal conditions, therefore, 1f T’s corners were correctly counted, the result would 
not be three, because its own disposition would join with the counting to render ıt 
rectangular Then (5) 1s not satisfied This means that (1) does not entail (5) If so, 
Mumford’s criterion 1s not troubled with the variant of Mellor’s observation 

With a tricky triangle, no non-actual laws of nature are assumed A particular 
triangular object ıs assumed to be such that 3f 1ts corners are counted, 1t will become 
rectangular I believe that the existence of such an object 1s compatible with our 


10 Let a ‘nomic duplicate’ of x be a perfect duplicate of x subject to the same laws of nature 
as x Then what I mean by an (nomucally) mtrinsic disposition 1s this D is a (nomically) 
intrinsic disposition iff for every pair x and y of nomic duplicates, x has D iffy has D 
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actual laws of nature Accordingly, that the ideal conditions include the requirement 
that the actual laws of nature obtain makes no difference to my argument that (5) 1s 
not satisfied 

Unfortunately, my defence of Mumford’s criterion mvites another strong 
objection to it, which goes as follows it 1s easy to construct a counter-example 
simular to a tricky triangle that can serve against the clam that (3) entails (4) — tricky 
sturdiness Imagme that an actual object S has exactly the same mtrinsic properties as 
a fragile glass except that ıt has the intrinsic disposition to lose soon enough, if 
struck, the microstructure M it shares with a fragile glass This case 1s the same as 
Martin’s counter-example except that $’s intrinsic disposition takes the place of the 
sorcerer It 1s clear that for tricky sturdiness, (4) 1s not satisfied Furst of all, there are 
no extrinsic factors that might interfere with a causal process from striking 
Secondly, no non-actual laws of nature are assumed Therefore if S were struck in 
ideal conditions, 1t would not break, because its own disposition would join with the 
striking to throw away M Consequently (4) 1s not satisfied However, (3) 1s satisfied 
because S1s fragile If so, (3) does not entail (4) This being the case, we have to say 
that Mumford’s criterion does not hold, since even the ascnption of fragility does 
not entail Mumford’s conditional conditional 

I disagree with this objection, because there 1s a sharp disparity between the two 
cases On the one hand, I shall argue, tricky triangularity spells trouble for the clam 
that (1) entails (5) because T ıs triangular and therefore (1) 1s satisfied, on the other 
hand, tricky sturdmess spells no trouble for the claim that (3) entails (4), because S 1s 
not fragile and therefore (3) 1s not satisfied 


Ill REFINEMENTS 


What we are inclined to say about dispositional ascriptions is guided by two tests 
the conditional test and the nomic duplicate test The conditional test 1s roughly that 
whenever the following counterfactual conditional is true, we are inclined to believe 
that x has D if x were to undergo the characteristic stimulus of D, 1t would exhibit 
the characteristic mamfestation of D Why are we mchned to think that a 
windowpane ıs fragile? The reason 1s that if ıt were struck, ıt would break This 
conditional test should not be confused with the conditional analysis of dispositions 
or something hike it It ıs not mtended to provide an analysis of what ıt means to say 
that x has D It 1s merely mtended to make it clear what guides what we say about 
dispositional ascriptions 

Sometimes the conditional test 1s misleading For instance, Giang WOuld not break 
1f struck But it is clear that Gpoun 18 fragile Here comes in the nomic duplicate test, 
which I think trumps the conditional test when the two tests conflict !! It goes 
roughly that for most ordmary dispositions, when ıt 1s clear enough that a perfect 


" Tam sure that when Quine says, m Word and Olyect (MIT Press 1960), p 224, that we can 
paraphrase ‘x 1s fragile’ into ‘There exists an object that stands in the relation of “alike in 
molecular structure” to x and breaks’, he has something like the nomic duplicate test m mind 
This pomt was brought to my attention by Stephen Mumford 
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duplicate of x subject to the same laws of nature as x (a ‘nomic duplicate of x’) has D, 
we are inclined to believe that x has D, and that when ıt 1s clear enough that a nomic 
duplicate of x does not have D, we are clined to believe that x does not have D 

Why are we inclined to believe that an iceberg on a distant planet 1s disposed to 
melt if heated? The reason 1s that it is sufficiently clear that its nomic duplicates on 
earth are disposed to melt if heated This nomic duplicate test 1s particularly useful 
in such a tricky case as Martin’s As noted above, the conditional test delivers the 
verdict that Gran 18 not fragile However, the nomic duplicate test that trumps 
the conditional test delivers the contrary result, because ıt 1s clear enough that an 
unprotected nomic duplicate of Gram 18 fragile Therefore we are inclined to think 
that Grain 18 fragile Likewise, ın Martin’s case of reverse fink, where if a piece of 
steel were to be struck, straight away a sorcerer would render ıt fragile so that it 
would break, the conditional test delivers the verdict that ıt 1s fragile, yet this 1s over- 
turned by the nomic duplicate test, since ıt 1s clear enough that a nomic duplicate of 
the steel ın the vicinity of which no such sorcerer is operative 1s not fragile !2 

I maintain that both the conditional and nomic duplicate tests are the two main 
sources of our judgements concerning dispositional ascriptions Suppose that we try 
to determine 1f x has D If the nomic duplicate test advises us to believe that x has D, 
then we are mclimed to think that x has D, whatever the result of the conditional test 
may be By the same token, if 1t advises us to believe that x does not have D, then we 
are inclined to think that x does not have D, whatever the result of the conditional 
test may be What if ıt does not advise us to beheve that x has D nor that x does not 
have D? Then the conditional test holds sway and our verdict depends on the result 
of this Hence if the conditional test delivers the verdict that x has D and 1f the nomic 
duplicate test does not deliver to the contrary, then we must believe that x has D 
Sunilarly, if the conditional test delivers the verdict that x does not have D and if the 
nomic duplicate test does not deliver to the contrary, then we must believe that x 
does not have D 

In the case of tricky sturdiness, S would not break if struck, because straight away 
it would lose M This means that the conditional test gives the verdict that $15 not 
fragile One might think that the nomic duplicate test that trumps the conditional 
test gives the contrary verdict, since $ 1s supposed to have almost the same intrinsic 
properties as a fragile glass But this ıs not the case S1s not disposed to retain the 
microstructure M ın response to being struck But this disposition 1s essential for 
ordinary glasses to be fragile Therefore, given the plausible assumption that it 1s an 
intrinsic disposition, no ordinary glass can be a nomic duplicate of S, because 1f two 
objects are different with respect to an intrinsic disposition, then they cannot be 
nomic dupheates of each other 


12 The rationale of the nomic duplicate test 1s grounded ın the fact that most ordinary 
dispositions such as fragility and water-solubility are intrinsic dispositions Since some genume 
dispositions are extrinsic, as J McKatrick, ‘A Case for Extmnsic Dispositions’, Australasian 
Journal of Philosophy 81 (2003), pp 155-74, correctly argues, the nomic duplicate test does not 
apply to every disposition But I believe that most of those dispositions for which we have 
simple predicates ın our natural language are intrinsic dispositions and that the nomic 
duplicate test applies to them 
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Are there any other (actual or merely possible) candidates for nomic duphcates of 
S that are clearly fragile? Suppose an angel 1s operative m the vicinity of a nomic 
duplicate S* of S, who would, if S* were struck, get rid of its disposition to lose M 
before ıt manzfests this In this case, S* would break if struck because ıt would retain 
M Then is it clear enough that S* is fragile? I am afraid not Though $* would 
break under its current circumstances, ıt would not break under the ‘ordinary’ 
circumstance where the angel 1s not operative But we are fambar with ascribing 
fragihty to objects that would break if struck under ordinary circumstances 
Therefore z s clear to us that an object 1s fragile only if ıt would break under ordinary 
circumstances (Here I do not mean to make the controversial clam that an object 
1s fragile only if ıt would break under ordinary circumstances What I mean 1s that 
it is clear to us that an object 1s fragile only if ıt would break under ordinary 
circumstances, which I thmk is much more acceptable ) Consequently, though §* 1s 
a nomic duplicate of S, it 1s not clear enough that S* 1s fragile Hence S* does not 
serve sufficiently well as a nomic duplicate x of S for ıt to be clear enough that x 1s 
fragile 

Suppose there 1s an object S* very sumilar to S$ except that ıt has a different 
microstructure M* such that ıt would break if struck because of M*, regardless of 
whether it retams M or not Because ıt would not only break if struck under its 
current circumstances but also if struck under ordmary circumstances, we would say 
that ıt 1s fragile But it 1s obvious that ıt cannot be a nomic duplicate of S, because it 
must have M* to be fragile, while S$ 1s supposed not to have M+ What if we modify 
tricky sturdiness so that S ıs supposed to have M*? Then S would be a nomic 
duplicate of the hypothetical object S+ Therefore the nomic duplicate test recom- 
mends us to believe that S'1s fragile However, in that case tricky sturdiness would no 
longer threaten Mumford’s criterion When Sis supposed to have M*, if it were 
struck ın the ideal conditions ıt would break because of M+ Consequently (4) would 
be satisfied, and hence tricky sturdiness would pose no threat to the claim that (3) 
entails (4) nor to Mumford’s criterion 

As a result, ıt ıs reasonable to say that S has no such nomic duplicate x for which 
it 1s clear that x 1s fragile It follows that the nomic duplicate test does not decide that 
Sis fragile Given that the conditional test gives the verdict that S 1s not fragile, the 
two tests jomtly recommend us to believe that S1s not fragile !3 However, Gratin gets 
a different verdict As stated above, the conditional test delivers the verdict that 
Gran 18 not fragile, a result overturned by the nomic duplicate test, which recom- 
mends us to believe that Gran 18 fragile Therefore the two tests, and in particular 
the nomic duplicate test, gives us a good discrimination between Gorin and S !4 


13 The same conclusion follows for cases of mtrinsic masking discussed by G Molnar, ‘Are 
Dispositions Reducible”, The Philosophical Quarterly, 49 (1999), pp I-17, atp 5 

14 Simon Blackburn, in his ‘Circles, Finks, Smells and Biconditionals’, m JE Tomberln 
(ed ), Philosophical Perspechves, 7 Language and Logic (Atascadero Ridgeview, 1993), pp 259~79, at 
p 264, considers a case hke tricky sturdiness, and draws the conclusion that J 1s not fragile I 
believe, however, that his argument for it 1s less convincing than mine On his view, S 1s not 
fragile since $ 1s naturally such as to fail to break n a condition where it ıs struck But ıt 15 not 
clear at all how to construe the phrase ‘naturally such as to’ so that it provides a good 
discrimination between tricky sturdiness and Martin’s counter-example 
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In tricky sturdiness, (3) 1s not satisfied, smce $ ıs not fragile Then Mumford’s 
criterion for distinguishing between dispositional and categorical properties 1s not 
troubled with the fact that (4) 1s not satisfied Therefore the attempt to construct an 
analogue of the tricky triangle which can serve as a counter-example against the 
clam that (3) entails (4) fails 

Here one might think that given that my argument that 51s not fragile 1s success- 
ful, we can construct an analogous argument to the effect that T 1s not triangular, 
and therefore that tricky triangles pose no problem for the clam that (1) entails (5) 
To meet this objection, I need to reconsider the basic reason why we make the 
distinction between dispositional and categorical properties When x has a categor- 
ical property, x has to exhibit some distinctive manifestation actually or occurrently 
without undergoing any stimulus For example, a round object actually or occur- 
rently exhibits a distinctive manifestation, ı e , its round shape, without undergoing 
any stumulus Then we can say that x has a categorical property in so far as x actu- 
ally or occurrently exhibits a certain distinctive mamifestaton On the other hand, 
when x has a dispositional property, x does not have to exhibit a certain distinctive 
manifestation actually or occurrently For example, a fragile object does not manı- 
fest fragility actually or occurrently without undergoing an appropriate stimulus, 
instead, it has to be such that ıt would exhibit a certain distinctive mamfestation in 
response to being struck Then we can say that x has a dispositional property m so 
far as ıt would exhibit a certain distinctive manifestation ın response to an 
appropriate strmulus 

As noted above, S has exactly the same mtrmsic properties as a fragile glass 
except that ıt has the trinsic disposition to lose M, which it shares with a fragile 
glass, soon enough if struck S has the mtrimsic disposition to lose M if struck, m so 
far as it would exhibit a certain distinctive mamfestation in response to bemg struck 
Therefore this intrinsic disposition which $ has, but a glass does not have, affects 
how S would respond to being struck This means that S might exhibit a manı- 
festation ın response to being struck different from that which a fragile glass would 
exhibit But x 1s fragile ın so far as ıt would exhibit a certam distinctive manifestation 
ın response to being struck If so, it does not follow from the fact that S has almost 
the same microstructure as a fragile glass that S1s fragile In fact, I have pomted out 
above that S1s not fragile, by the conditional and nomic duplicate tests 

The tricky triangle T 1s supposed to have exactly the same intrinsic properties as 
an ordinary triangle except that ıt has the intrinsic disposition to become rectangular 
soon enough if its corners are counted T has the mtrinsic disposition to become 
rectangular ın so far as ıt would exhibit a certam manifestation ın response to its 
corners’ bemg counted Therefore this intrinsic disposition which T has, but an 
ordinary triangle does not have, affects how T would respond to its corners’ being 
counted But it does not affect the actual or occurrent geometrical manifestations 
exhibited by T, because ıt 1s manifested only if T’s corners are counted This means 
that 7 exhibits the same actual or occurrent geometrical manifestations as an 
ordinary triangle 

However, x 1s triangular in so far as ıt actually or occurrently exhibits a certain 
distinctive geometrical manifestation Therefore ıt follows from the fact that T 
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shares with an ordinary triangle the same actual or occurrent geometrical manı- 
festations that T1s triangular Ifso, J 1s as triangular as an ordinary triangle 1s 

Here 1s a briefer version of my argument T shares every intrinsic property with 
an ordinary triangle except its intrinsic disposition to become rectangular But the 
intrinsic disposition to become rectangular ıs not itself a geometrical property but a 
disposition to gain a new geometrical property This means that T shares every geo- 
metrical property with an ordinary triangle If so, T ıs as triangular as an ordinary 
triangle 1s 

To conclude, T 1s triangular, and therefore this tricky triangle refutes the claum 
that (1) entails (5) It follows that no categorical ascriptions entail Mumford’s condi- 
tional conditionals, since for every categorical property P it 1s easy to construct 
something lıke a tricky triangle which 1s such that the ascription of P does not entail 
the corresponding conditional conditional So Mumford’s criterion for distinguish- 
ing between dispositional and categorical properties ıs more defensible than has 
been thought by 1ts critics 15 


Seoul Natonal Unwersity 


15 I have defended Mumford’s criterion against the most likely objections, but this should 
not be taken as a final endorsement of it see, for example, a further criticism by J Carroll, 
review of Mumford’s Dispositions, Philosophical Renew, 100 (2001), pp 82-4, at p 83 

Thanks to Stephen Mumford, Ann Whittle and two anonymous referees for useful 
comments on the earlier drafts of this paper Special thanks are due to Alexander Bird for his 
thoughtful advice and kind encouragement 
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Plato on Knowledge and Forms Selected Essays By Gau. Fine (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
2003 Pp xı + 447 Price £65 00 h/b, £25 00 p/b) 


‘This volume’, Fine tells us (p vu), ‘contains some of the essays I have written on 
Plato’s metaphysics and epistemology over approxumately twenty-five years’, the 
essays have been ‘modestly revised’ for the sake of clarity, improving arguments, and 
“trying to make the volume a more continuous whole’ Readers might be inclined to 
disappomtment that there 1s no general index (only an index locorum), so that if they 
want to engage with any particular aspects of “The Platonic Philosophy of Professor 
Gail Fine’ (the title of a session at the 2004 meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
APA), they have no option but to engage with the whole book But im a way this 1s as 
it should be Interpreting Plato, that master of indirection, 1s a difficult business, 
demanding the minutest attention to every detail of the Greek text Easy generalities 
are likely to be bought at the cost of plain imaccuracy as well as of philosophical 
subtlety Fme’s approach tends to illustrate the point, as she wrests each part of her 
Plato from a close encounter with particular passages, restricting herself to more 
general commitments only in the light of those passages — under the strict rule 
of the, or a, principle of charity prohibiting the attribution to Plato (ceteris paribus) of 
anything that does not make good philosophical sense 

Or rather, that does not make good philosophical sense to Fine I could not claim 
famiharity with her deepest philosophical beliefs, but there 1s a pont to the ambigu- 
ity of that APA session title This book’s virtue ıs that ıt will give persevering readers 
a reasonably complete picture of Fine’s Plato’s metaphysics and epistemology, which 
they would otherwise have had a harder job to assemble, the extended introduction 
does as much as Fine ıs prepared to do to draw the threads together, laying the 
conclusions of mdividual chapters end to end, with periodic summaries of the story 
so far What emerges 1s a complex picture, the parts of which immediately send one 
back to the essays that originally inserted them into the whole Thus forms are (‘I’ve 
suggested’) ‘objective, mind-independent properties, [they are also] separate, that 
1s, they can exist umnstantıated by the corresponding sensible particulars, for all 
that, they are, and non-problematically can be, the properties of particulars, and 
though they are not themselves causes, they are causally relevant’ (p 39) Or again, 
Plato 1s committed to ‘an appealing form of ontological holism’ which ‘goes along 
well with the sort of epistemological holism (which I also find appealing) that J take 
Plato to favour Indeed, at least one reason for his epistemological holism 1s his 
ontological holism it’s at least partly because he thinks the natures of things are 
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essentially interconnected that he also thinks we can know one thing only if we know 
other connected things as well’ (p 41) And his version of holism about knowledge 
leads him to reject ‘at least certain versions of foundationalism’ (p 15), he 1s, rather, 
a coherenist, not of the kind that reles on mere consistency or compatibility, but of 
the kind that supposes that ‘One knows more as one can explain more, the best sort 
of knowledge, which only the dialectician has, involves a synoptic grasp of reality as 
a whole, one that involves understanding 1ts teleological structure’ (p 14) 

One of the most noticeable features of Fine’s treatment of Plato 1s how often ıt 
refers to Aristotle ‘ ın considering Plato’s metaphysics, I often make use of 
Anistotle’s account of it, I also sometimes compare their views I do so for various 
reasons First, Aristotle ıs the first person to discuss Plato’s metaphysics system- 
atically and in detail [apart from Plato himself, as Fine adds m a footnote, and 
presumably Speusippus and Xenocrates, but their accounts are lost] Secondly, his 
discussion sets the stage for most future discussions Thirdly, I find it Jluminating to 
look at Plato’s metaphysics through Aristotelian lenses And finally, though Aris- 
totle’s and Plato’s metaphysics are often thought to be radically different, they m fact 
agree on a variety of issues’ (pp 41-2) Since at least GEL Owen, it has been 
regularly remarked how much of a Platonist Aristotle really was, Fine tends rather to 
make Plato mto an Aristotelian Even when she 1s not directly comparing the two, 
her agenda, as she admits, tends to derive from Aristotle’s rather than directly from 
Plato’s own concerns (so with ‘Separation’, ‘Immanence’) Maybe this 1s the nght 
approach, and maybe, as Fine’s first justification, above, may be intended to imply, 
Aristotle’s account of Plato remains the most authentic — the first bemg the freshest, 
and least subject to distortion? It 1s nevertheless difficult not to feel that in her 
insistence on measurmg Plato against Aristotle (and agaist the concerns of modern 
philosophers — the two exercises tend at least to march ın parallel, with Anstotle as a 
representative of ancient good sense), Fine loses something of the real Plato, whose 
profile becomes squeezed and flattened as he 1s confined withm new packaging 

This 1s not, I hasten to say, the usual complaint that an approach hke Fine’s 
ignores the literary and dramatic aspects of Plato’s writing (it does, but that is not the 
point here) Nor am I mourning the loss of the ‘two worlds theory’ (p 84), or some 
other pet way of reading Plato of which Fine happily deprives us It may not even be 
a complaint It 1s more of an observation that trying to understand someone (Plato) 
through another person’s ‘lenses’ (Aristotle’s, or Fine’s) 1s not the same thing as 
confronting that someone’s own concerns 

I offer a single example, which relates to Fine’s clam that Plato 1s a coherentist, 
perhaps of the sort for whom ‘one can’t know an individual entity or proposition on 
its own, one must be able to relate ıt appropriately to other connected entities or 
propositions which, in turn, must be related to other connected entities or proposi- 
tions including, eventually, the one with which one started But, according to 
coherentists, if the circle is large enough, and explanatorily powerful enough, ıt 1s 
virtuous, not vicious, and it constitutes the right sort of justification for knowledge’ 
(p 14) Just such a virtuous circle will presumably find expression m Plato’s form of 
the good, as Fine understands this at the fourth level in the sumile of the Line (at the 
end of Rp VI), the dialectician or philosopher offers ‘ synoptic accounts, integra- 
ting every branch of reality into a synoptic whole, ın terms of the form of the good 
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(5310 6-E 5, 5378 8-c 7) — that 1s, m terms of the teleological structure of reality’ 
(p 115) For on Fine’s interpretation, ‘the form of the good 1s not a distinct form, but 
the teleological structure of things, individual forms are its parts, and particular 
sensible objects instantiate ıt Just as Aristotle insists that the form of a house, for 
example, 1s not another element alongside the bricks and mortar, but the organ- 
yation of the matter, so Plato views the form of the good as the teleological 
organization of things’ (p 98) 

In holding this kind of view of Plato and the good, Fine can count on a number 
of powerful allies, even if not, 1t seems, Aristotle himself (ın a footnote Fine refers to 
Joseph, Goshng and Irwin) And parts of ıt are surely mght — and well supported by 
Plato’s text But at least one part of 1t 1s not at all well supported the part that makes 
the form of the good ‘not a distinct form, but the teleological structure of things’ 
Here Fine’s main text 1s Rp VI 5098 9-10, which she reads somehow (bid ) as saying 
that the good ‘ts not an odcia’ (this seems to be the basis for her claim that the good 
1s ‘not a distinct form’), but it 1s at least equally possible, and I think it considerably 
more hkely, that we should read it as saying that (the) good ıs not beng (to be good 1s 
not the same as to be) Here 1s the Hackett (Grube/Reeve) version of the relevant 
lines, Just to show the general run of the passage ‘ not only do the objects of 
knowledge owe their being known to the good, but their being 1s also due to it, 
although the good 1s not being [Fine ‘not a being’], but superior to it m rank and 
power’ With Fine’s version, I am not even sure what the argument of the hnes 1s 
supposed to be (some of those who have used, and use, the same version have 
tended to ignore the words ‘in rank and power’ at the end) But in any case Fine’s 
Aristotelian reading of Plato’s form of the good gets little or no support here, and I 
dare say rather little anywhere else While this outcome hardly scuppers the claim 
that Plato was a coherentist, without 5098 that clam loses a lot of its allure (‘the best 
sort of knowledge, which only the dialectician has, involves a synoptic grasp of 
reality as a whole, one that mvolves understanding ts teleological structure’, etc ) 
Plato 1s certainly a teleologist, and surely a holst (ontological and epistemological) 
Reading Fine’s book does not make me any more likely to want to make Plato a 
coherentist I am not even convinced that ıt would be charitable to do so 

However, I should not want to end this necessarily selective review by suggesting 
that Fine 1s anythmg other than a scrupulous reader of Plato, or at least of (what she 
takes to be) Plato’s arguments (I would love to know, for example, what she makes 
of Glaucon’s response to Socrates at Rp 509c 1—2 ~ ‘By Apollo, what a daemonic 
superiority!’ m Grube/Reeve — and of the way Socrates reports that response ) 
Indeed, ıt is more than likely that I am myself in a tmy mmority, in historical terms, 
in refusing Fine’s implied reading of od« odciag Svtog tod &yabod (in fact, she 
clams — if she 1s reading Burnet’s text ~ to get ‘not a being’ from the following clause, 
1n B 9—10, but the general outcome 1s the same) But her reading, or the manner of 
1t, displays a surprising lack of caution surprising, when ıt affects what may seem 
lıke the real core of her whole account, and when caution, and precision, are exactly 
the chief features both of Fine’s writing in general and of this book in particular 


Unwersity of Durham CHRISTOPHER ROWE 
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The Dialectic of Essence a Study of Plato’s Metaphysics By ALLAN SILVERMAN (Princeton 
UP, 2002 Pp x +393 Price £45 00 h/b, £1795 p/b} 


Allan Silverman’s The Dialectic of Essence looks set to become a success Barely two 
years after its publication, ıt appears that most students of Plato ın the Englısh- 
speaking world profess either to have read it or to be about to read ıt How far 1s 
the student rewarded for the labour expended in a conscientious reading of its 366 
pages? 

Silverman has made a brave attempt at providing a comprehensive account of 
the development of Plato’s ideas on the nature of forms and ther relation to sensible 
particulars His long and convoluted arguments not infrequently raise questions of 
interest to present-day philosophers None the less, on crucial points they fail to en- 
gage with the text of the dialogues So it 1s that, ın his account of ‘form-copies’ in 
Phaedo, Silverman has been led astray by an over-literal reading of the military meta- 
phor employed by Plato ın the final argument for the ummortality of soul In his 
commentary on Parmenides, Silverman’s account of ‘essence’ does not match Plato’s 
own use of the term (in Greek odcia) In his analysis of non-being in Sophist, Silver- 
man has relied heavily on a text which 1s not recorded in the manuscripts, but which 
has been taken from Simplicius’ commentary on Anstotle’s Physics and 1s almost 
certainly a neo-Platonic forgery Finally, in Timaeus, Sulverman’s account of the qual- 
ities supposedly attaching to sensible particulars fails to take into consideration the 
Democritean background to Plato’s imnovatory theory of elemental triangles 

In Phaedo, Plato (ın the persona of Socrates) distmguishes what we, following 
Aristotle, conveniently call accidental and essential predication Socrates can be 
taller or shorter ın different relationships, without ceasing to be himself, as opposed 
to fire which is mvartably hot or to snow which is mvaniably cold To make his 
point, Plato employs, throughout the argument (1024 10-107 1), an elaborate meta- 
phor He wntes of Socrates ‘staying behind’ at the approach of smallness, and so 
becoming a short Socrates, as opposed to snow and fire, neither of which can ‘stay 
behind’ at the approach of the property opposed to the property by which each 1s 
characterized essentially Fire, if 1t 1s to remain fire, must ‘run off’ at the approach of 
cold Snow, if it 1s to remain snow, must ‘run away’ at the approach of heat 

So much 1s simple enough However, in the course of his argument, Socrates also 
speaks of ‘the largeness m us’ as ‘running away’ at the approach of smallness, for 
although Socrates can be tall or short without ceasing to be Socrates, the largeness 
‘in’ Socrates cannot ‘stay behind’ at the approach of its opposite Silverman, or so it 
would seem (disentangling his tortuous arguments 1s no easy matter), has taken this 
form of words to mean that ‘form-copies’ (and therefore ‘the largeness m us’ as 
opposed to the form, ‘largeness itself’) can ‘withdraw’ from sensible particulars, and 
lead an independent existence as ‘property-instances’ There will be, so he would 
have us believe, a largeness that 1s not the form of large and 1s not the largeness 
characterizing any object that ıs large ‘Form-copies’ thus become an unusual class 
of entities, in part analogous to forms in so far as they are impervious to change, and 
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ın part analogous to souls ın so far as, although consttutmg a multiplicity of 
instances, they none the less exist dependently of their instantiation ın any sensible 
particular 

But this whole account of the ontology of Phaedo 1s based on a misunderstanding 
The language of ‘withdrawal’ 1s part of Plato’s metaphor When Plato writes of snow 
‘getting out of the way’ at the approach of heat (106a 3~7), he does not mean that 
snow literally moves from place to place, nor does he mean that ‘the largeness m us’ 
hterally ‘runs away’ (cf 102p 6— 3) to pursue a separate existence elsewhere when 
our relationship with whatever we are beg compared to changes, so that we are 
counted as shorter instead of taller 

‘Withdrawal’, in all its various forms (‘running away’, ‘getting out of the way of’, 
‘getting out from under’), and whether applied to snow or to fire, to the large ‘in’ us 
or to the small ‘in’ us, 1s part of an extended metaphor designed to prepare the way 
for the soul’s departure at the death of the body (1062 5-7) By reading back into the 
account of hot and cold, and of large and small, the language of the metaphor as ıt 
will be used for the departure of the soul at the tıme of death, Silverman has pro- 
duced a whole range of entities that have no place in the ontology of Phaedo, where 
the distinction between ‘largeness itself’ and ‘the largeness i us’ 1s no more than the 
famihar distinction between form and the mstantration of form in a sensible 
particular 

The last argument of Phaedo does not provide an example of the term that 
Silverman has chosen for his exploration of the theory of forms (‘essence’, odsia) 
He therefore makes the most of 1ts appearance ın Parmenides In this dialogue, he tells 
us (p 119), ‘each form 1s something, and the something 1t 1s, 1s 1ts essence’ But in the 
passage that Silverman has quoted, from near the begmning of the second hypo- 
thesis, Plato (in the persona of Parmenides) asserts fairly and squarely (1434 4-5) “We 
say that the One participates in odcia, that ıs why it is’ Plamly, participating ın 
odoia here explaims why something 1s, not what it 1s 

Silverman ıs no less astray ın his account of non-being m Sophst Plato, so he 
claims (p 197, ın itahes), defines ‘Not-beig’ as ‘parts of the Different taken collec- 
tively’ But what the Stranger from Elea claims as a ‘form of non-being’ 1s ‘that part 
of otherness that 1s set ın opposition to the being of each thing’ (258D 5-E 3) One, 
and only one, part of otherness 1s identified by Plato with the form of non-being, 
namely, that one part which 1s opposed both to the form of bemg (258a 11-8 3) and 
to bemg as instantiated, 1 ¢€ , to ‘the being of each thing’ (258: 2) 

The distinction may seem arcane But it is m fact crucial to Plato’s understanding 
of non-bemg Otherness, and all the parts of otherness, particıpate ın bemg, and 
therefore ‘are’ This ıs true even of the one part of otherness that ıs opposed to 
being Hence the Stranger’s proud boast (258D 5—7) that he has brought to light ‘a 
form that ıs, of what ıs not’ The one part of otherness that 1s opposed to being, and 
1s therefore ‘the form of non-being’, participates in being, and therefore ‘1s’ 

Silverman has missed the point of the Stranger’s pretty paradox (‘a form that 1s, 
of what 1s not’) He wnites (p 200) “Were there a part of the Different set against 
Being, 1t would be the contrary of Being’ But no the one part of otherness (or ‘the 
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Different’) that 1s set against bemg 1s the negation of bemg, not the contrary of 
being Lack of participation, so it is assumed at this pomt in the dialogue, 1s a 
necessary condition of contrariety The part of otherness that 1s opposed to being, 
since ıt participates ın being, cannot therefore be the contrary of being Plato’s reply 
to Parmenides turns precisely on the distinction between non-berng as a negation of 
being (a part of otherness that 1s opposed both to the form of being and to the bemg 
of each thing, but which none the less participates in being, and therefore ‘1s’) and 
non-being as an impossible contrary of being (a sheer lack of participation in being — 
Just nothing at all) 

The part of otherness that would be opposed, not to the ‘being of each thing’, but 
to ‘each bemg’, or even, m Silverman’s paraphrase (p 197), to ‘each (kind of) being’, 
would be not the non-being of Plato’s Sophist, but the matter of Plotnus’ Enneads 
The Plotinian slant 1s not the result of chance Silverman has taken on trust Burnet’s 
edition of Sophist (2nd edn, Oxford UP, 1910), which gives at this point (258E 2-3) a 
neo-Platomic rewriting of the original text of Plato’s dialogue (as recorded in the 
manuscripts), a rewriting designed precisely to adapt Plato’s conception of a form of 
non-being, as put forward in Sopfust, to the very different conception of matter 
as non-being which Plotinus works out in Enneads (see especially the opening lines of 
the final chapter of Ennead IT 4) 

In his account of Timaeus, Silverman picks up the story of ‘form-copies’ from 
Phaedo In order to explain their new appearance as the piuhparta of the Receptacle, 
Silverman rightly attempts to synthesize Plato’s novel theory of elemental triangles 
with the theory of forms “The traditional forms’, he concludes (p 289), ‘are manı- 
fested in the regions [se of the Receptacle] defined by the geometrical shapes [se of 
the elemental triangles] and account for the qualitative properties of particulars’ 

There may be some truth in this, but it cannot be the whole truth For as 
Timaeus explains at great length ın the central pages of his discourse (Tim 58c 5- 
68p 7), ‘the qualitative properties of particulars’, the heat of fire or the cold of snow, 
spring from the conjunction of perceived object and percipient The sharp edges 
and angles of the tetrahedra that constitute fire cut into our bodies, so that we ‘feel 
hot’ and therefore transfer the name ‘hot’ to whatever body has caused our sensa- 
tion The blunt edges of the icosahedra of water compress our bodies, so that we 
‘feel cold’ and therefore transfer the name ‘cold’ to whatever body has caused our 
sensation Neither ‘hot’ nor ‘cold’ reside in the bodies of the external world mde- 
pendently of our perception of them A simular theory of sensation had been put 
forward by Democritus Recognition of Plato’s ‘Democritean’ theory of sensation, 
conspicuously absent from Silverman’s study, 1s essential to an understanding of ‘the 
qualitative properties of particulars’ as portrayed in Timaeus 

These and other deficiencies ın Silverman’s handling of mdividual dialogues are 
compounded by a confused and confusing use of essence as a key to his under- 
standing of Plato’s thought as a whole As a glance at Ast’s Lexicon Platonicum would 
reveal, obcia. is a protean term in Plato There are, at the very least, two distinct 
uses to be found in the corpus When in Euthyphro (114 7) Socrates complains that his 
interlocutor has not spelled out for him the odoia of piety, it 1s because he looks to 
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be given the unitary nature m virtue of which persons or actions are commonly 
designated as ‘pious’ At this pomt in the dialogue Socrates is not asking whether or 
not, or how, such a nature may be thought to exist Conversely, in the passage 
quoted above from Parmentdes (143A 4-5 ‘the One participates in odoia, that ıs why 
it 1s’), participation m odcia is given as an explanation of the existence of the One, 
which at this pomt in the dialogue 1s explicitly distmguished from the nature of 
the One 

Silverman never brings out clearly the difference between these two uses of the 
word When, as already quoted, he tells us (p 119) that ‘each form 1s something, and 
the something ıt 1s, 1s 1ts essence’, the reader 1s left to wonder whether odoia 1s being 
used as in the passage quoted from Euthyphro But when, almost in the same breath, 
Silverman tells us that ‘each form can be analysed mto a One component and a 
Being component, what 1s here termed “essence”’, the sunple-mmded reader may 
well be tempted to suppose that odoia is being used as in the passage quoted from 
Parmemdes Here as elsewhere, Silverman’s apparent oscillation between distinct 
uses of odcia confuses the reader, as one cannot but suspect ıt may have confused 
the author 

Confidence in Silverman’s deployment of the key term he has chosen for his 
study of Plato 1s in no way restored by his breezy assumption (p 311, endnote 11, 
and p 323, endnote 112) that he can dispense with Aristotle’s use of the word (and 
notably Aristotle’s distinction between essence and substance), and by the complete 
lack of any reference in his bibliography to modern studies of the changing fortunes 
of essenta and odcia in the pages of Cicero, Augustine, Boethius and the Scholastics 

Equally lacking in Silverman’s bibliography 1s any sign of the author’s awareness 
of works written outside a charmed circle of recent Anglo-American scholarship Of 
nearly three hundred and fifty items listed at the end of the volume, only nine are 
works written in languages other than Enghsh, and these include Diels—Kranz, Frag- 
mente der Vorsokratiker, and M Frede, Pradskation und Exastenzaussage Of the remaining 
seven authors, only three are actually referred to, and even then only briefly and in 
endnotes Parochialism ıs always a fault, but in scholarly matters, and not least ın the 
study of Plato, it 1s also a mistake 

Transliterated words and phrases are not easy to make out the macron 1s not 
used and rough breathings left unaccounted for The numerous and volummous 
endnotes, some of which are indispensable to the understanding of the arguments 
put forward ın the body of the text, would have been advantageously replaced by 
footnotes Words in French and German are often misspelt and falsely accented 

All in all, The Dralechc of Essence cannot be recommended as a reliable guide to 
Plato’s metaphysics It will puzzle newcomers to ancient philosophy without enlight- 
ening them It will be dismissed with a shrug by scholars familiar with a wider world 
than the one to which Silverman professes allegiance Worst of all, t may encourage 
others to sacrifice lucidity in the hope of achieving depth 


Centre for the Study of the Platonic Tradition, Trintty College, Dublin @ Unwersity of Bolton 
Denis O’Brien & SUZANNE STERN-GILLET 
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Hobbes, Locke, and Confusion’s Masterpiece an Exammation of Seventeenth-Century Political 
Philosophy By Ross Harrison (Cambridge UP, 2003 Pp v + 281 Price 


£16 95 ) 


Is ıt because ıt is good that we consent to a particular political order, or 1s it because 
we have consented to it that it 1s good? This conundrum runs through Confuston’s 
Masterpuece (a title from Macbeth) A masterpiece of clanty, mgorously argued and 
sensitive to the historical contexts of the texts ıt studies, Harrison’s book combines 
the virtues of Gambridge analytical philosophers and Cambridge intellectual 
historians 

The book contains two three-chapter sections, on Hobbes and Locke 
respectively, punctuated by three smgle chapters Ch 1 sets the stage Ch 5 
addresses Grotius and Pufendorf on war and peace Ch g ties the story together, 
revealing the greatest happmess principle as the hidden ¢elos towards which the 
preceding century’s writers were drawn by the cunning of (predominantly English) 
reason 

Instead of footnotes and endnotes, Harrison provides ‘book notes’ These contain 
a select bibliography, vital information about the scholarly credentials of available 
editions of the texts, and trenchant judgements on modern commentators Harrison 
1s particularly dismisstve of McPherson’s Marxist interpretation and of those who 
would root Hobbes’ political theory in his Naturphlosophie He 1s more sympathetic to 
Gauthier’s game-theoretic approach, though he does not himself engage ın its 
technical moves Closer to home 1s the work of Quentin Skinner, the master con- 
textuahst, although Harrison criticizes his book Reason and Rhetoric in the Philosophy of 
Hobbes for over-emphasizing the differences between Hobbes’ major works 

Harrison starts with a broad-brush depiction of the disorders of a time when 
‘things fall apart, the centre cannot hold’, as the rehgious centre 1s destroyed by the 
Reformation, and the political centre by a crisis of legitimacy culmmating m 
England with the Civil War 

Mediaeval natural-law theory had been marked by a confidence that its edicts 
were knowable through reason, and by a critical distance from temporal power 
Through the turmoil of the sixteenth century, elements of that tradition survived 
and were used by writers irrespective of denomination These mcluded Protestants 
hke ‘the yudicious Hooker’ and the httle known Ponet, both elegantly presented by 
Harmison, as well as Catholics lıke Suarez 

Those writers belonged to an age that was about to be swept away by a rising tide 
of scepticism Mediaeval natural law was backed by a generally accepted rehgious 
authority But that was torn apart by the Reformation Now the search for a 
religious basis for political order became itself a source of disorder, as religious 
divisions were reflected in conflicting political allegiances Hobbes’ radical solution 
was to found the political order on individual persons and their interests 

Harrison traces ‘the great beast Leviathan’ back to the Book of Job, where 
irresistible power already constitutes the reason for obedience and not merely its cause 
But in Hobbes, God 1s replaced by the Leviathan, the man-made embodiment of 
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omnipotence Whatever Hobbes’ own religious beliefs may have been, in his 
theoretical system God no longer performed his traditional role as scarer and 
enforcer 

Next, in a particularly dense chapter, Harrison shows how Hobbes established 
the legitimacy of absolute political power, relymg on human reason alone, without 
resort to the supernatural Hobbes’ first two laws of nature require individuals (1) to 
seek peace, and (2) so far as others do so too, to give up the natural mght to self- 
Yefence Hobbes’ contractors agree to (1) and (2), and then to (3) that ‘mén perform 
their covenants made’ These bind only 2 foro interno, which means that they bind 
only conditionally They bind absolutely when and only when they can be enforced 
and delinquents punished So one agrees simultaneously to obey under certam con- 
ditions and to bring those conditions about 

This chapter contains two of the few points that I would query The first concerns 
the Levathan passage where Hobbes adduced ‘real world’ evidence to convince 
sceptics that the state of war 1s endemic wherever there 1s no absolute sovereign 
One instance 1s international relations, where ‘Kings because of their independ- 
ency, are m the state and posture of Gladiators? Harrison questions this picture As 
he reads Hobbes, if individuals previously ın the state of nature have escaped to the 
greater security of the political state, why should sovereigns not emulate their sub- 
jects and leave the state of war that holds between nations by submutting to the 
super-Leviathan of world government? But Harnson’s challenge assumes that 
the solution Hobbes proposes for domestic politics has already been achieved, and 
that there 1s therefore already a domestic model available to be applied at the 
mternational level However, Hobbes did not think that any existing state yet fully 
embodied his principles Since they lacked an all-powerful Leviathan, they were still 
subject’ to violent disorders International’ relations, lacking even the madequate 
Leviathans of domestic states, were a more striking example of the effects of the total 
absence of absolute sovereign power 

The second query 1s this Harrison correctly observes that Hobbes targeted 
intellectual freedom as something to be controlled strictly by the new Leviathan, 
since it gives rise to philosophical and theological controversies, which produce our 
present disorders Henceforth the sovereign must determime what may be taught, 
preached or even thought Harrison argues that this creates a dilemma Either 
Hobbes was correct in sayıng that free expression of views should be prevented, in 
which case he would not be entitled to pubhsh his own books, or else Hobbes was 
entitled to pubhsh his own books, m which case the view he expressed ın them 
was false But this problem may be solved as the previous one was since we still lack 
a perfect Leviathan, Hobbes would still be entitled to ‘think for himself’ ın theonz- 
ing about absolutism, even though he, like everyone else, would no longer be 
entitled to do so once the absolute state has been instituted 

Harnson then brings us ‘Hobbes’ Foole’, whose foolishness consists ın agreeing to 
the terms of the contract, while simultaneously deciding to break them But what 1s 
foolish about that? Harrison analyses Hobbes’ answers with finesse and finds them 
madequate This leads him to downplay consent as an mdependent source of 
justification for the state In short, ‘something other than agreement 1s doing the real 
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work’ In other words, I can only ‘will respect for power since respect for power 1s 
for my own good’ 

Lack of space prevents me from following the Continental tour of Grotws’ and 
Pufendorf’s applications of natural-law theory to war and peace Harnson illum- 
mates a problem still topical in the twenty-first century Gan punishment be proper 
grounds for waging war? Yes, say Grotius and George “W Bush Others remain 
unconvinced 

*When we return to England and to Locke, the importance of context “emerges 
again Harnson shows how Locke and Hobbes occupied the same theoretical world 
of state of nature, social contract, civil society conceived as an artificial construct, 
and human happiness as the final measure of success of the political order Yet 
from these shared premises they reached diametrically opposite conclusions 
Hobbes, facmg civil war and sectarian conflict, proposed absolutism as the solution 
Locke, facing a restored absolute monarchy, proposed representative government as 
the preferable alternative To reach that end, Locke took over and transformed the 
inherited theoretical elements, startmg with the state of nature For Hobbes ıt had 
been a state of war, where human existence was ‘nasty, brutish and short’ For 
Locke ıt was a state of anarchic property owners who were entitled to defend their 
holdings and to punish nfrmgements of their rights, and who had most of the 
conveniences of life other than impartial judges Here Locke was closer to Grotus 
and Pufendorf than to Hobbes 

In Locke’s state of nature human beings displayed the natural sociability which 
they had never lost ın Continental natural-law theory Indeed, despite its revolution- 
ary implications, Locke’s political philosophy was more traditional than Hobbes’ 
Locke was a deeply religious man, and rehgion played an important role in his 
system *He remstated God to provide a source of motivation for obedience through 
divine rewards and punishments, and to yield access to the content of natural law 
through Scripture But this raised as many problems as it solved, in that it re- 
introduced precisely the contentious, divisive mterpretations which had fuelled the 
original disorders 

But Locke’s rehgious faith, combined with his grasp of the hmits of human 
understanding, also infused his most enduring msights These include his eventual 
commitment to religious tolerance and the uniquely fruitful idea of trust If we 
mortals are only trustees of God’s creation, this entails duties as well as nghts These 
include the duty not to harm ourselves or sell ourselves into slavery, and also the 
duty not to waste the fruits of the earth Harnson shows how Nozick removed from 
Locke’s theory of property all positive content or purpose Can we recuperate its 
‘purpose’ without reference to God? Harrison thinks we cannot In ‘naturalizing’ it, 
we seem to be left with the bare requirement to preserve everything organic, 
yielding the injunction that ‘everybody 1s obliged to preserve everything’ Harrison 
suggests that Locke could escape from that absurdly general conclusion only by 
invoking Biblical authority to specify a hierarchy of natural things more or 
less worth preserving according to God’s purpose for humankind But this looks like 
an opening rather than a closing move in the debate The more detailed the terms 
of the trust, the easier it ıs to mterpret ıt But a trust 1s essentially open to 
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interpretation, and the trustees are entitled and obliged to interpret 1t The idea that 
we hold the earth’s resources mn trust and that each generation 1s obliged to act as 
honourable trustees rather than as absolute owners 1s one of Locke’s greatest 
insights, and one that can survive into a religiously sceptical world 

Most strikingly, Locke diverged from Hobbes in giving a theoretical justification 
for revolution The slogan ‘No taxation without representation’ can indeed be 
traced to him But smce Lockean representation 1s mdirect, it 1s hard to know 
whether any particular government ıs or 1s not representative So ıt ıs equally hard 
to know when the principle has been breached The same goes for the principle that 
no government 1s legitimate without the consent of the governed — a revolutionary 
principle, but one that 1s hard to verify, given Locke’s vacillations concerning tacit 
and explicit consent Throughout this chapter Harrison skilfully interweaves analysis 
of Locke’s arguments with historical insights, showing why Locke took so seriously 
oaths of allegiance and questions of executive prerogative Harrison thus reveals 
dilemmas at the heart of Locke’s writings on political obligation He finally returns 
to Locke’s theory of property, probing the key idea of mrxing one’s labour with an 
object 

The ttle of the final chapter, “Why utility pleases’, 1s from Hume Until now 
Harrison has restricted humself to precise historical contexts It 1s surprising therefore 
to find now that eighteenth-century hindsight 1s needed to reveal the greatest 
happmess principle as the hidden Letmotf of seventeenth-century pohtical thought 
Both Hobbes and Locke observed that different people find ther happiness in 
different things Prima _face,this distances them from utiltanans, who assert that 
there 1s a single universal standard of goodness But the difference, Harrison argues, 
is only apparent, since for them, as for Bentham, 1t 1s happiness, whatever its source, 
that provides ‘justification as well as motivation’ Moreover they too, by applying the 
‘golden rule’ to do to others as you would have them do to you, adopt ‘an mdepend- 
ent perspective that sees all agents impartially’ This allows them to make ‘general 
happiness the proper normative end’ The solution to the initial conundrum 1s now 
clear The contract plays a secondary role in both Hobbes and Locke ‘we discover 
the good by discovering the things to which everyone would contract’ At the same 
tme ıt gives the basis of obligation, since obhgation 1s connected with the will But 
the contract ‘does not deliver the good directly Instead ıt delivers the state, which in 
turn delivers the good’ 

Confusion’s Masterpwece 1s a challenging, stylish, witty book, and a brilant con- 
tribution to the history of modern political philosophy 


Unwersity of East Angha Timotuy O’Hacan 
A Defense of Hume on Miracles By Rosert J Focerin (Princeton UP, 2003 Pp xu + 
ror Price £16 95) 


Is Hume’s essay on miracles, section 10 of his Enquiry Concerning Human Understanding, 
‘irresistible as a persuasive argument’ (Wollheim), or 1s it ‘an abject failure’ (Ear- 
man)? Reactions to it have occupied all pomts on the spectrum between these two 
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extremes Fogelin’s thesis, that the essay ‘is still the best work on the subject’ (blurb), 
locates him at the Wollhem end of the spectrum 

On Fogehin’s reading, part I of the essay argues that when we consider the cred- 
ibility of testimony, we must strike a balance between the antecedent (im)probabulity 
of the event reported and the strength of the testrmony relating to ıt Fogelin follows 
the standard view that Hume’s claim 1s that the more mmprobable the event, the 
stronger must be the testimony ın tts favour if belief m the event ıs to be justified His 
view ts distinctive in arguing that part I leaves ıt open whether testimony can ever 
make ıt rational to believe m a miracle The conclusion of part I 1s (he insists) only 
the conditional claim that zf the falsehood of the testimony would be less miraculous 
than the fact which ıt alleges, then we should disbelieve the testumony But whether 
the antecedent of this conditional 1s always true ın relation to alleged muracles 1s left 
open at this stage in Hume’s argument 

Part II then argues principally that with rehgious miracles the antecedent 1s 
always true, and hence that religious miracle testumony is always incredible But 
Fogelin maintains, again distinctively, that an essential part of Hume’s position 1s 
that for secular miracles (as ın the ‘eight days of darkness’ example), testimony could 
in principle make belief in the event rahonal On Fogelin’s account, Hume’s reason 
for thus discrimmating between the two kinds of miracle report ıs that various 
cognitive failures always attend testimony about religious miracles (insufficient men 
of good sense, the love of wonder and surprise, etc ), and secular testimony may not 
suffer from these failures 

He thus rejects both those friendly interpretations which attribute to Hume a 
general a pron argument that miracle testimony 1s necessarily incredible, and those 
hostile interpretations which see Hume’s argument as question-begging He is 
equally critical of the misreading which he finds ın the recent critique by Earman, 
who, he alleges, wrongly ascribes to Hume a crude and philosophically disastrous 
combination of Reichenbach’s straight rule of duction and probabuhty theory 

Fogelin’s discussion has some important strengths He gives a well mformed 
description of what Hume means by ‘proof’, he has some shrewd criticisms to make 
of the recent critiques by Johnson and Earman, and he has an interesting appendix 
discussing Hume’s relation to Tillotson The details of his reading also have merits 
His interpretation explains why Hume needs both parts of the essay, 1t explains why 
Hume treats secular and religious miracles differently, and it avoids constru- 
ing Hume as obviously begging the question But it is also open to criticisms itself 
In the first place, if the essay says only that as a matter of empirical fact, miracle 
testimony 1s not strong enough to establish miracles, why ıs Hume so coyly self- 
congratulatory at having discovered a new argument (see para 2 of the essay), and 
why does he think that his argument 1s an ‘ever-lasting check to all lands of 
superstitious delusion’ (p 6g)? That testimony in support of a miracle report needs 
to be stronger than that required for a non-muracle report would surely have been 
granted by Hume’s opponents 

Secondly, on Fogelin’s reading, the weight of the argument 1s borne by the claims 
in part II that cognitive defects always vitiate religious miracle testrmony But in that 
case, Hume says too httle ın defence of this clam, given the central role assigned 
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to it (Indeed, his discussion of the Abbe Paris miracles appears directly to contradict 
it) Given the Fogelin interpretation, Hume’s conclusion should be the very un- 
exciting one that we need to be especially demanding about miracle testimony, but 
that it 1s possible for these demands to be met, for it 1s not a law of nature, let alone a 
necessary truth, that miracle testimony 1s rationally incredible 

Thirdly, Fogelin fails to remark that the secular miracle testimony which Hume 
allows ın principle to be credible (the ‘eight days darkness’) does not mvolve a 
violation of a law of nature, but of what Hume calls ‘the usual course of nature’ If this 
1s not just a verbal slp, what Hume 1s here conceding 1s not that testimony ın favour 
of secular miracles as previously defined may be credible, but that on some weaker 
definition of ‘miracle’ this may be so Thus Fogelin has no grounds for saying that 
Hume allows the credibility of testimony about secular muracles (in the sense of 
violations of natural laws) This leaves hum without grounds for saying that 
(overlooking some contingent truths about human gullibilty) Hume would allow 
the credibility of testimony about religious miracles And this in turn deprives him 
of grounds for denying that Hume’s objection to the credibility of such testimony 
1s a prion 

There 1s also a more general weakness in Fogelin’s discussion Hume’s use of the 
terms ‘miracle’ and ‘law’ 1s loose In discussing his argument, 1t 1s essential to bring 
order to this confusion For example, Hume needs definitions of these two terms 
which (a) leave miracles logically possible, (b) keep miracles separate from what 1s (to 
use Hume’s term) merely ‘marvellous’, (c) allow that we can believe falsely that 
something ıs a law of nature, (d) make miracles violate laws of nature It is unclear 
what these definttons would be Fogelin provides no gloss on how ‘miracle’ should 
be understood, and he has a brief discussion of the concept of law, which equates 
it with our belief that there 1s an invariance in nature This, however, creates pro- 
blems with meeting condition (c) above, and also sits oddly with Fogelin’s criticism 
of Johnson for offering ‘a weak, highly relativized, epistemic definition’ (p 39) 

Fogelin’s Defense ıs an elegant and readable discussion, but ıt left me unconvinced 


Unwersity of East Angha Nicuo.as EVERITT 


Freedom and Anthropology in Kants Moral Philosophy By Parrick R Frierson (Cam- 
bridge UP, 2003 Pp x + 211 Price £40 00) 

Stttengesetz und Frethet Untersuchungen zu Immanuel Kants Theorie des fraen Willens By 
Jens Timmermann (Berlin Walter de Gruyter, 2003 Pp xm + 222 Price 
€78 00 ) 


Kant calls the concept of freedom ‘the stumbling block for all empuricists’ (preface to 
Critique of Practical Reason, Academy edition, 5 7), but Kant’s own concept of freedom 
has proved a stumbling block for his readers Schopenhauer regarded the Kantian 
doctrine of freedom “as the greatest of all achievements of the human mind’ (On the 
Bass of Morahty, §10), but present-day Anglophone opinion ıs closer to Pistorius, who 
complained in his 1794 review of the second Critique that ‘this double character of 
the human being, these two Ps ın the single subject, are for me, ın spite of all the 
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explanations that Kant himself and his students have given of 1t the most obscure 
and incomprehensible [topic] ın the entire critical philosophy’ 

The two books reviewed here provide well informed explorations of Kant’s doc- 
trme of freedom from the perspective of his moral philosophy Even if one still sides 
with the astute Pistorius after reading them, the experience will show how rich and 
flourishing Kant scholarship now 1s 

Fnerson’s book focuses on the tension between Kant’s doctrine of freedom and 
his anthropology Fnerson’s goal 1s to save Kant from a dilemma first stated by 
Schlerermacher in his 1799 review of Kant’s Anthropology from a Pragmatic Point of View, 
arguing that Kant’s anthropology 1s inconsistent with his critical philosophy The 
anthropology sees humans as natural objects, to be studied empirically, the critical 
philosophy sees them as transcendentally free moral agents whose choices are prior 
to natural determination and whose moral characters are entirely unaffected by 
empirical mfluences Given this choice between Kantian anthropology and Kantian 
freedom, Schletermacher, like many others since, chose anthropology Frierson 
believes that he has found a way to keep both 

He begins by posing and discussing Schlerermacher’s dilemma, and criticizes its 
treatment ın several recent authors A key notion for Frierson’s discussion 1s Kant’s 
requirement of an ‘asymmetry between nature and freedom’ (p 187, fn 4) The 
asymmetry 1s that freedom affects nature, but not vwe versa ‘the free agent must 
affect but not be affected by the world’ (p 5, cf p 17) 

The asymmetry requirement ıs hard to square with Kant’s frequent announce- 
ments that humanity’s moral progress will be preceded and aided by such empirical 
phenomena as universal education, religious tolerance, republican government, the 
separation of powers, the rule of law, including mternational law, and free trade 
Towards the end of Anthropology from a Pragmatic Pomi of View, for mstance, Kant 
asserts that the human being ıs destined ‘to culvate himself, to cwihze himself, and 
to morahze himself by means of [durch] the arts and sciences’ (7 324, cf 25 1198) 
This behef in the morally transformative power of human social institutions and 
practices 1s central to Kant’s anthropology, but how can ıt fit with the asymmetry 
requirement? 

The asymmetry requirement 1s hard to beheve ın anyway Can we really believe 
that moral agents are not affected by the world they hve in? Frierson sidesteps this 
question, but ın his solution to the tension that ıt creates, the key move links the 
familar Kantian dichotomy of empirical and free selves via the notion of expression 
He sees the empurical self as an expression of the free self ‘One becomes the [moral] 
self one 1s through one’s [empirical] self-expression’ (p 99) Thus Kantian anthropo- 
logy can stay true to its empirical commitments, for ıt ıs only concerned with what 
helps or hinders the development of the empirical will But it can also mamtain its 
moral relevance, for the ways in which the empirical self expresses itself are indica- 
tions of the underlying moral self The asymmetry of freedom 1s also preserved 
nothing ın nature directly affects freedom 

Unfortunately the price to be paid for this solution may not be worth paying To 
reduce Kant’s Enhghtenment story, in which humanity’s moral transformation 
proceeds via institutional and cultural change, to a story of empincal self-expression 
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1s to give up the possibility of explainmg why and how the mstitutional and cultural 
changes that Kant recommends provide favourable conditions for moral change 
Frierson has protected the asymmetry in Kant’s conception of freedom, but de- 
prived Kant of a rationale for Enhghtenment reforms To this extent Frierson has 
not solved Schleiermacher’s dilemma, and Pistorius’ puzzle about the double char- 
acter of the Kantian self remains z 

Timmermann’s Sittengesetz und Frehet 1s a broader study of Kant’s ethical theory 
He begins with the foundational concepts of freedom and the will Ch 1 analyses 
Kant’s distinction between negative and positive freedom Timmermann’s main 
claims are that negative freedom alone 1s not enough, and that Kantian freedom of 
the will 1s ‘the capacity to spontaneously act rationally, mdependently of natural 
causes’ (p 41) In Kant’s words, ‘we are free when we arrange our actions entirely 
according to the laws of the understanding and of reason, and the more we do this, 
the freer we are’ (29 899) This does not mean, pace Reinhold, Sidgwick and others, 
that for Kant only morally motivated actions are free 

In chs 2-5, Timmermann turns to freedom of the will and moral psychology 
Ch 2 takes Groundwork 4 412 as a starting-point for an exammation of recent inter- 
pretations of the will, ch 3 looks at Kant’s attempts to reconcile transcendental 
freedom with the causality of nature Timmermann doubts that these attempts 
succeed entirely But he agrees with Kant that we can ‘set aside’ the question of 
transcendental freedom ‘as long as our aim ıs directed to action or omission’ 
Transcendental freedom ‘remains a problem’, but this problem “does not belong to 
reason ın its practical use’ (a 803/B 831) 

The main theme of ch 4 1s ‘maxims’ The choice of one’s maxim ‘ts the actual 
moment of the freedom of the will’ (p 140, cf pp 186, 15) As Kant remarks in the 
Opus postumum, the act of choosing one’s maxim for action ‘s absolute spontaneity 
and 1s hbertas noumenon’ (21 470, cf Rel 6 21) (Here Timmermann echoes Henry 
Alhson’s ‘incorporation thesis’ ) 

Timmermann does good work in showmg the ambiguity of ‘maxim’ The term 
has at least three meanings First, ‘maxim’ can mean one’s specific first-order 
principle of voliton (p 150, cf Gr 4 400, 420n) In this sense, the presence of a 
maxim sumply signals a freely chosen action, as opposed to a movement triggered by 
reflex or pulse Secondly, ‘maxim’ can mean a second- or higher-order principle 
of volition that 1s itself used to select lower-level maxims (p 152) For instance, m the 
introduction to The Doctrine of Virtue Kant refers to both higher-level and subordinate 
maxims (6 411), and ın the Rehgon he refers to ‘an underlying evil maxim’ that ıs 
inferable ‘a prion from a number of consciously evil actions’ and their more specific 
maxims (6 20) Thirdly, ‘maxim’ can mean a ‘firm principle’ that 1s particularly 
characteristic of a person (p 153) For mstance, in his Lectures on Pedagogy Kant dis- 
tinguishes between the physical and moral culture of the powers of the mind, noting 
that moral culture ‘is based not on discipline but on maxims’ (9 475) A key part of 
what Kant’s ethics tells us to do ıs to develop maxums of this third sort, via the 
different formulations of the categoncal imperative 

Timmermann’s three-way distinction 1s useful for several reasons For one thing, 
it disambiguates the much debated question whether Kantian agents are (always?) 
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aware of ther own maxims People often do not know ther own first-order or 
higher-order maxims, but they can hardly be ignorant of their own ‘firm principles’ 
(pp 154-5) For another, the distinction shows us what 1s wrong with a claim that 1s 
now particularly popular in German-language Kant literature, mz that Kantian 
maxims are always Lebensregeln, life-rules The trouble with this thesis ıs that many of 
Kant’s.own examples of maxims, especially m Groundwork, simply do not fit it The 
three-way distinction shows both what 1s right about the thesis, and also why it 1s an 
over-simplification Again, the three-way distinction helps with the question whether 
you need a maxim ın order to act freely The answer 1s that free action always m- 
volves a maxim in the sense of a first-order principle of volition, but ıt need not 
involve any higher-order principle, nor need it involve any character-defining 
principle (p 157) Finally, the three-way distinction helps us see whether Kantian 
maxums can admit of exceptions By definition, every action has a first-order maxim 

These maxums cannot have exceptions, but higher-order maxims and Lebensregel 
maxims can 

Finally, in ch 5, Tummermann argues that the presence of the peculiar feeling of 
respect for the law guarantees that we are able to act as free and rational beings m 
morally relevant situations He concludes with an mtriguimg discussion of Kant’s 
occasional allusions to the will as an odd sort of scale — a scale ‘which obeys 
mechanical laws, but in which the distribution of the weights nevertheless to a 
certain extent rests with us’ (p 205) 

For Kant, freedom is ‘the keystone of the whole structure of a system of pure 
reason’ (5 3-4) So when Kant scholars try to answer the fundamental objections to 
Kant’s theory of freedom levelled by Pistorius, Schlerermacher and others, there 1s a 
lot at stake Neither Fnerson nor Timmermann has offered the last word ın this 
debate But they have helped us to know what to look for 


Unwwersity of Southern Maine Rosert B Loupen 


On Liberty By Joun Stuart Mitt Eprrep sy Davin BROMWICH AND GEORGE KATEB 
(Yale UP, 2003 Pp x + 249 Price £16 95 h/b, £7 50 p/b) 


This new Yale volume comprises a judicious introduction to Mull’s hfe and work 
by David Bromwich, a nch and sympathetic reading of his doctrme of individual 
liberty by George Kateb, the reprinted text of On Liberty, which Mill never revised, 
and four commussioned essays by, respectively, Jean Bethke Elshtain, Owen Fiss, 
Richard A Posner and Jeremy Waldron, which, though of very uneven quality, 
together provide a stumulating critical assessment of Mull’s doctrine and its continu- 
ing relevance The edition 1s the most useful of those currently available as a tool for 
introducing students to Mill’s text Especially attractive 1s the general emphasis of 
the contributors that Mull still has much to teach us, despite the various objections 
which have been raised repeatedly agamst his doctrine This emphasis duly en- 
courages students to study carefully what Mull and his critics say, before attempting 
to decide who has the better side of the argument 
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In his spirited essay, Kateb celebrates the core of Mull’s liberty doctrine, yet also 
downplays the utilitarian form of reasoning which explicitly grounds it The core 1s 
that every adult member of any civil society ought to have an equal nght to choose 
as he hkes with respect to so-called ‘self-regarding’ conduct, defined by Mull as con- 
duct that either does not directly ‘affect’ ~ benefit or harm — others, or does so only 
with their genuine consent and participation Society has no legitimate authority 
to regulate self-regarding activities Its regulatory authority 1s properly restricted to 
conduct that directly harms others without their consent, where ‘harm’ means some 
form of ‘perceptible damage’ beyond mere dishke or distress Individual sovereignty 
in self-regarding activities is essential to foster ‘individuality’, that 1s, a firm disposi- 
tion to act in accord with one’s own judgement and inclinations, which, for Mill, 1s 
equivalent to learning what does and what does not make one genuinely happy 

The most distinctive aspect of Kateb’s readmg 1s his claim that Mill, perhaps 
unintentionally, jettisoned utilitarianism in favour of an abstract ‘higher principle’ of 
human dignity as the foundation of his liberty doctrine For Kateb, human dignity 
has a ‘status’ component as well as a ‘stature’ component Human status justifies 
complete (or ‘nearly’ complete) self-regarding hberty as an equal moral mght which 
every separate person needs to develop his mdividuality Human stature justifies this 
self-regarding liberty ın terms of the aesthetic achievement of an ideal individuality 
by noble human beings Miull’s liberalism ultimately rests on these considerations of 
digmty, but he confused things by insisting on hedonistic utilitarian foundations His 
references to utilitarianism were, or at least should have been, sincere but merely 
‘tactical’ attempts to win over official utilitairans and others likely to be sceptical of 
any doctrine of ‘the rights of ndrviduality’ More generally, Kateb suggests that Mill 
1s working different levels of argument to persuade different audiences, with the 
argument from human digmity, a tumeless argument addressed to philosophers, 
being at the deepest level 

Although there 1s more to Mill’s hberty doctrme than the equal nght to self 
regarding liberty, Kateb’s ant-utlitarian mterpretative strategy might well facilitate 
wider appreciation for MIs liberalism, at least among those who insist on seeing 
utilitarianism in crude terms Mill does at tmes rely on a notion of dignity, eg, 
Liberty TV 5-7, Unhtaranism IL 6 Moreover, he might not blink even at the rejection 
of utilitarianism so long as the crucial ‘secondary’ principle of self-regarding liberty 
1s accepted he seems quite nonchalant about which ‘primary’ principle, whether 
dignity, utility or some other, 1s used to ground the secondary rules Nevertheless, 
the undemable cost of Kateb’s strategy 1s 1ts implicit dismissal of any need for further 
mvestigation of Mill’s sophisticated version of utilitarianism 

I can only touch on a couple of the many objections pressed against Mill by the 
other contributors Posner, whose general line resembles that of Mull’s contemporary 
utilitarian critic James Fitzjames Stephen, argues that Mull’s confusions result ın 
unattractive policy recommendations which no right-thmking liberal or hbertarian 
can stomach But Mill ıs not the real source of confusion Although he clearly 
endorses the self-regarding liberty of consenting adults to engage in polygamy, for 
example, he also makes clear that he disapproves of polygamous marriage contracts 
as being tantamount to the enslavement of women Sensing confusion, Posner 
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wonders why Mill believes that ıt would be ‘improper’ for government to employ 
coercion to ‘extirpate’ polygamy Yet as readers of The Subjection of Women are aware, 
Mill also disapproves of monogamous marriage contracts under the patriarchal laws 
and customs of contemporary civil societies like England and America He seems to 
have been bothered ın particular by the virtual impossibility of divorce in circum- 
stances where, by consenting to (monogamous or polygamous) marriage, a woman 
effectively resigned forever her hberty to manage her personal concerns Such 
‘contracts in perpetuity’ strike him as patently unreasonable, and he recommends 
that society should refuse to enforce them Instead, all marriage contracts ought to 
contain sunset clauses and thus come up for periodic renegotiation, with complete 
freedom of divorce if the relevant parties unanimously consent, and some freedom 
of divorce (under certain conditions) even if the parties do not unanimously consent 
Mull does not recommend that society should abolish all types of monogamous 
marriage contracts, so there 1s no reason for him to recommend that the govern- 
ment should ‘extirpate’ all polygamous ones 

Posner goes on to suggest that Mill must defend the liberty of whites ın the old 
South to practise racial segregation, because so long as blacks were free to leave the 
community, segregation 1s analogous to polygamy But ıt 1s silly to suggest that black 
residents consented to segregation m the same way as Mormon women accepted 
polygamy as part of their culture Segregation was merely a guise for unequal treat- 
ment of blacks by whites By forcing black children to attend separate public schools 
with far fewer resources than the schools attended by whites, southern state govern- 
ments sanctioned social conduct that directly injured black children against the 
wishes of therr parents Evidently, Mull’s doctrine says that any civil society may 
nghtfully consider regulating such conduct, and ought to prohibit it legally if (as 
seems obvious) doing so advances the general welfare 

Waldron suggests that the liberty doctrine 1s problematic because of Mill’s claim 
that ıt 1s about the lumuts of social coercion, not merely the limits of the criminal law 
Given that others are free to avoid any mdividual of whose self-regarding conduct 
they disapprove, and also to advise their acquaintances to do likewise, an individual 
will imevitably suffer what Mull calls ‘natural penalties’ ~ loss of friendship and 
associated favours — for self-regarding choices or habits that others dislike If a large 
circle of acquaintances shuns the individual and condemns him for his self-regarding 
faults, these natural penalties may seem im the aggregate to be indistinguishable 
from social stigma The accumulated natural penalties which are admittedly ın- 
separable from the exercise of self-regarding liberty now appear to amount to the 
very social coercion which, Mill insists, constitutes legitimate interference with self- 
regarding conduct 

Waldron ignores the difference between organized social pressure groups, which 
deliberately threaten some form of pumshment (physical injury, economic loss, 
imprisonment, and so forth) unless the individual suitably alters his self-regarding 
choices, and more or less informal networks of acquaintances, who may happen to 
share an aversion to the individual’s self-regarding conduct but who do not attempt 
either mdividually or collectively to force him to change it True, they may freely 
choose to avoid him and deny hım the perks of their friendship if they cannot 
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persuade him with reasonable arguments to see things ın their way But he remains 
free to stick to his own self-regarding ways, and to find other friends and acquam- 
tances, if he can He is not subjected to any artificial penalties created by a coercive 
social group orgamzed for the purpose of destroying his self-regarding liberty 

This distinction between non-coercive natural penalties and coercive artificial 
penalties (1e, social pumshment proper) is not a merely nominal distinction It 1s 
one thing for people freely to avoid others whose homosexual lifestyle they find 
disgusting, for example, but something entirely different to participate in a lobby 
group threatening to boycott a business unless its homosexual employees are fired 
Sumilarly, a person’s self-regarding liberty includes listenmg to warnings about 
another’s homosexuality, with the caveat that he and other lsteners are free to reject 
the speaker’s opinions if they please But ıt does not include ‘parading’ avoidance of 
homosexuals by engaging in a mass media campaign that publicly labels specific 
individuals as homosexuals without their consent and calls for them to be dismissed 
from their jobs as social outcasts In a society where a considerable minority if not 
majority of people are prejudiced against gay and lesbian lifestyles, such a media 
campaign 1s a form of public stigma designed to coerce assignable individuals to 
abandon their self-regarding lifestyles, or at least suppress them in public 

Stll, the distinction between natural penalties and social coercion may well be 
difficult to maintain m some contexts Waldron 1s right to call attention to the need 
for further study of this potentially important difficulty for Mill’s hberalism 


Tulane Unwerstty JONATHAN RILEY 


Donald Dandson Eprrep sy Kirk Lupwic (Cambridge UP, 2003 Pp xm + 240 
Price £45 00 h/b, £16 99 p/b) 


Donald Davidson’s death ın August 2003 was a huge shock to those of us who knew 
hım It was not merely that even at the age of 86 Davidson was still physically very 
active, but also that he was philosophically engaged and highly productive Indeed, 
at the time of his death he was working on a major new volume on predication and 
the unity of the proposition (now published by Harvard UP as Truth and Predication) 
In this respect, his contribution to contemporary philosophy 1s by no means com- 
plete, and in many respects the larger part of that contribution has come over the 
last two decades or so 

The productivity of Davidson’s later years 1s often overlooked Too many readers 
are familiar only with the material contained ın the two collections of ground- 
breaking essays published in 1980, Essays on Actions and Events, and 1982, Inquires into 
Truth and Interpretation, and perhaps one or two of the essays published since While 
there can be no doubting the huge importance of the work Davidson completed m 
the 1960s and 1970s, work that was largely focused on philosophy of language and 
semantics, and on philosophy of mind and action, the period of the 1980s and 1990s 
was undoubtedly much more productive for Davidson Moreover, my own view 1s 
that the work he completed over these last two decades or so was no less significant 
and was ın some respects more significant than the work completed earlier 
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It 1s in Davidson’s later writing that many of the themes present in the earlier and 
more famous essays are developed and integrated ın ways that not only demonstrate 
the umfied vision that seems to underhe his work, but also extend and elaborate that 
vision in quite radical and exciting ways From this perspective, the problem with a 
great deal of the commentary on and discussion of Davidson 1s that ıt tends to focus 
more heavily on the earher writing than the later, and connected with this, that it 
tends to lack any sense of the overall integration of Davidson’s thought or, indeed, of 
its innovative character within the analytic tradition There are some exceptions, 
of course — the most notable 1s Richard Rorty ~ but for the most part Davidson 1s 
read ın ways that seem to me to underplay the real significance of his thinking 

While recognizing the breadth of Davidson’s thinking, Kırk Ludwig also acknow- 
ledges its unity, a unity that he understands by way of the central role Davidson 
gives to reflection on interpretation in philosophical enquiry Nevertheless Ludwig’s 
edited volume on Davidson does not seem to me to go very much beyond this 
acknowledgement Perhaps it could not do so without breaking the framework 
within which it 1s located the volume appears in the series ‘Contemporary Philo- 
sophy in Focus’, a series that aims to provide systematic mtroductions to current 
thinkers of significance, and consists of a series of contributions by different authors 
on separate aspects of Davidson’s philosophy The volume ıs thus made up of seven 
chapters, plus Ludwig’s introduction, and a comprehensive bibliography of both 
primary and secondary materials The contributions comprise chapters by Ludwig, 
in collaboration with Ernest LePore, on truth and meanmg, Alfred Mele on philo- 
sophy of action, Piers Rawlng on radical interpretation, Jaegwon Kim on 
philosophy of mind, Paul Pretrowski on events, Ernest Sosa on epistemology and 
Samuel C Wheeler III on language and hterature For the most part each chapter 
summarizes Davidson’s contribution to some field, together with the subsequent dis- 
cussion, and in most cases (LePore, Mele and Kim are perhaps the most notable 
examples) the contributors have themselves been active participants ın the debates 
at issue _Ludwig’s volume thus brings together a distinguished and well respected 
group of philosophers, and constitutes a highly authoritative and encompassing 
work that provides a sound introduction to various aspects of Davidson’s thought 
Although ıt announces itself as the only comprehensive introduction to the full range 
of Davidson’s work, and ıs certainly the only edited volume of this sort, Simon 
Evnine’s 1991 volume, also titled Donald Davidson, offers a sumilarly broad introduc- 
tory survey (Bjørn Ramberg’s 1989 Donald Dawdson’s Philosophy of Language 1s, as its 
title indicates, much narrower m focus) Stll, Ludwig’s volume certamly has a 
chance of establishing itself as the authoritative introductory work 

As I say, this volume, good though it 1s, does remam very much within the 
framework of the existing discussion of Davidson’s work — summarizing and 
explaming that discussion rather than doing anything very new It also seems to me 
that there 1s not much in the way of sympathetic elaboration of Davidson’s thinking 
in these essays instead they constitute a summary, and often also a contmuation, of 
a debate focused around Davidson’s work, rather than providing a way ito that work 
as such Moreover, few of the essays give any close attention to the holism that 
became increasingly evident in Davidson’s thinking — all the more so as the idea of 
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triangulation came to the fore — or to its meta-philosophical significance (the 
exception 1s perhaps Samuel Wheeler’s discussion) In this respect, it has always 
seemed to me that Davidson was something of a unique figure one who worked 
with the approaches, problems and vocabulary of mainstream English-speaking 
philosophy, and yet did so in ways that threatened to subvert that vocabulary There 
1s very httle sense ın these essays of that side of Davidson (again Wheeler 1s the 
exception), and yet if we are properly to understand Davidson’s work, and what we 
may now start to think of as his philosophical legacy, it 1s this that will require our 
closest attention 


Unwersity of Tasmama JEFF MALPAS 


A Philosophical Guide to Conditionals By JONATHAN BenneTT (Oxford Clarendon Press, 
2003 Pp xu + 387 Price £50 00) 


Bennett says he intends his book primarily as a resource for mtroducmg semor 
undergraduates and graduate students to the hterature on conditionals, and one can 
readily umagine ways to organize a successful seminar around this book He provides 
a useful, digestible and often entertaining discussion of many different debates, so it 
serves as a useful map of a field where only those most immersed m the hterature 
can reliably see why, for instance, a particular proposed counter-example resulted in 
a flurry of responses, while another was deemed trivial 

The book’s main discussion focuses on indicative and subjunctive conditionals 
(though ıt concludes by briefly considermg the thesis that these are not genuinely 
distinct, asking what difference 1t would make) 

The section on indicatives begins with a neat review of the Gricean attempt to 
salvage the idea that the indicative conditional ıs simply the familar material 
conditional of classical logic Assume, as an example, that I did not have an egg for 
breakfast In this case, the indicative conditional (1) ‘If I ate an egg this morning, you 
ate a million of them’ looks false, even though the corresponding material condi- 
tional 1s true On the Gricean approach, this 1s explained by claumig (1) 1s true but 
unassertable Bennett shows the virtues of this approach, but also why it does not work 
in general 

Next, Jackson’s variant of this approach gets a hearing But it is theories that put 
the Ramsey test at centre stage that get the bulk of Bennett’s attention The Ramsey 
test requires that the acceptability, for a person X at a tme, of a conditional a > ¢ 1s 
equal to the subjective probability for X of ¢ on the supposition of a, for which I shall 
write d(c|a) The game gets mteresting to Bennett with Stalnaker’s hypothesis that 
the probabihty of a> c for a person at a time 1s 6(¢| a) David Lewis, and many others 
following him, offered proofs purporting to show that there can be no propositional 
operator meeting the condition Stalnaker’s hypothesis puts on the arrow Bennett 
spends a lot of time on these results, then considers several attempts to come to 
terms with them By far the most sympathetic treatment 1s accorded to the view 
which hangs onto the Ramsey test and takes Lewis’ proof and ıts descendants to 
show that there simply 1s no such proposthonal operator ~ what Bennett calls the ‘no 
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truth-values’ view, since according to ıt mdicative conditionals do not express 
propositions and so have no truth-values 

Along the way, many interesting related topics from the literature are helpfully 
sketched biscuit conditionals (‘There are biscuits on the table, if you want some’), 
Gibbardian stand-offs (cases where one person seems fully entitled to assert a > ¢ 
while another seems fully entitled to assert a —» ~c), supposed counter-examples for 
modus ponens, and others There ıs even a chapter called “The Logic of Indicative 
Conditionals’, which uses a probabilistic semantics and tries to explain how madica- 
tive conditionals figure ın reasoning even though not expressing propositions 

The section on subjunctive conditionals 1s similarly encyclopaedic, fitting brief 
discussions of very many particular contributions to the hterature into a plausible 
and easy-to-follow map of the overall structure of the issues involved Pride of place 
Is given to sortmg out the relations between various possible-worlds analyses, but 
there 1s also a useful discussion of Nelson Goodman’s pioneering approach to sub- 
Junctives and its descendants (which Bennett calls ‘support theores’}, and an 
argument that the two approaches are not merely alternative ways of presenting 
equivalent theories the possible-worlds approach 1s to be preferred 

The book 1s clear almost everywhere happily, unnecessary technicality is sup- 
pressed For my taste Bennett goes overboard with presumably falsely modest “I 
couldn’t understand this until X explained ıt to me’ remarks, but he does a neat job 
of summarizing the first number of moves in each hve debate, and then mdicates 
where to look in the literature for further discussion Perhaps unsurprisingly, the best 
parts of the book are where Bennett defends his own views 

As for others’ views, ıt 1s inevitable that ın this sort of book most readers will find 
some of their own views given short shrift and others too easy a ride My own 
examples (1) I think Bennett vastly underestumates the philosophical costs of the ‘no 
truth-values’ view, (2) ıt ıs remarkable that he wants to count it as a wrtue of possible- 
worlds accounts that according to them propositions are unstructured I also thmk 
Wdham Lycan would justifiably feel his work 1s treated too dismussively (I note that 
m a response to one of Lycan’s criticisms of the ‘no truth-values’ theory Bennett 
relies on the dubious premuse that if two claims are logically equivalent, ‘then any 
evidence for either counts also ın favour of the other’ (p 355), thus ignoring how 
surprising ıt can be to discover an equivalence long after two claims have been 
accepted on independent grounds ) One striking omission from a book purporting to 
be an up to date guide to conditionals 1s any sort of survey of the behaviour of 
conditional connectives in various non-standard systems of logic It 1s remarkable 
that Bennett does not, for instance, discuss the place of conditionals in relevance or 
other paraconsistent logics, where condhtionals are, after all, constantly deployed 
This omission connects with some other surprising features of his discussion For one 
example, with astounding msouciance he dismisses ‘mdependent conditionals’, m 
which one can ‘get’ the consequent from the antecedent without appeal to ‘part- 
cular matters of fact’ (e g, ‘If she tortured him just for fun, she acted badly’) as ‘a 
nuisance, spoiling an otherwise good bit of philosophy, and offering nothing else as 
recompense’ For another, the account of indicative conditionals that Bennett 
prefers simply does not apply ın cases where a subject assigns probability o to the 
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antecedent But as Bennett admuts, there are many such conditionals I may assign 
probability o to the antecedent of ‘If a member of the Roman Curia admires the 
Rolling Stones, he’ll never be Pope’ but very high probability to the conditional, and 
I can even imagine situations mn which ıt could be quite usefully employed Bennett 
dismisses such examples as mere ‘inferred conditionals’ which one only accepts 
because of prior commitments to other clams from which they are inferred (e g, 
‘Nobody who admires the Rolling Stones will ever become Pope’), and concludes 
they can be shoved into a special box for conditionals to which Ramsey’s test does 
not apply A first-tume reader might be forgiven for detecting a whiff of the ad hoc 

Finally, and probably most importantly, Bennett simply sets aside subjunctive 
conditionals in which the antecedent 1s causally, mathematically or logically ım- 
possible, because ‘the subjunctive conditionals that crop up in our everyday hfe all 
have causally possible antecedents, and they are the ones I care about most’ One 
rather suspects that the hne between ‘interesting’ and ‘uninteresting’ 1s determmed 
by what the tools Bennett has at hand allow him to deal with For ‘everyday hfe’ 
offers conditionals hke ‘If Pd proved the continuum hypothesis, Pd be famous’, 
while professional philosophy includes probably too many arguments that centre 
around what would be the case ın some causally umpossible circumstance (‘If Smith 
at tme ¢, underwent fission °), as do many thought-experiments m science At least 
one reason why some non-standard conditional connectives are advanced by 
logicians 1s to make progress in handling these sorts of cases, so some consideration 
of them probably belongs ın any philosophical guide to conditionals 


Uniwersity of Waterloo Davip DEVin1 


Modality By JosepH MeL (Chesham Acumen, 2003 Pp vm + 190 Price £12 95) 


Any list of truths solely about what 1s what ın the universe is an incomplete list It 
omuts truths about what 1s possible or what 1s necessary Yet m what form should we 
mclude these further truths? Perhaps in the form of a list of what 1s what ın possible 
worlds? But what 1s the advantage of that, and what ıs the nature of such worlds? 
For a thorough and accessible discussion of these and kindred issues, this 1s the book 
to read I found it superb Though its primary aim ıs introductory, ıt contaims 
orginal and very telling evaluations of various important theories of possible worlds 

Ch 1 draws distinctions (between epistemic/alethic modality, accidental/ 
essential properties, necessary/contingent truths, absolute/relative necessity), and 
illustrates the ubiquity of modal talk Ch 2 contrasts quantified modal logic and its 
expressive deficiencies with possible-worlds semantics and its expressive proficiencies 
(pp 21-36) Model theory is explamed for non-modal first-order predicate cal- 
culus (pp 41-8), and then for quantified modal logic (pp 48-60) Ch 3 addresses 
Quinean scepticism about modality Melia thinks that there 1s a defeasible pre- 
sumption against such scepticism, and against anti-realism about modality (pp 12, 
15), and argues case by case that Quine fails to provide a defeater 

If modal talk ıs intelligible, and quantifying over possible worlds enables us to 
formahze modal sentences not otherwise formahzable, then what are those worlds? 
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Two approaches canvassed are David Lewis’ extreme realism (ch 5) and moderate 
realism (chs 6-7) Extreme realism says that possible worlds exist, and are entities of 
the same kind as the actual world Moderate realism says that possible worlds exist, 
but are not entities of the same kind as the actual world Moderate realism dis- 
tinguishes between what ts true at (or according to) a possible world w and what ws true of w 
(pp 123-4) It1s possible that  1ff p 1s true according to a world w But what ıs true of 
w depends upon what a possible world 1s, and different moderate realist views are 
available These views may also differ on what can be said about truth according to w 
Quiet moderate realism says that little can be said (pp 125-6) Examples are the 
views that take possible worlds to be sets of propositions (pp 126-31), or states of 
affairs and individual essences (pp 131-7), or recombinations of actual individuals 
and properties (pp 137-41) In contrast, linguistic realism attempts to expla truth 
according to w Here a merely possible world is a set of sentences, or better, a set of 
set-theoretic constructions of actual particulars and properties As a first step, ‘a 1s F’ 
1s true at w iff (F, a) e w (for elaboration, see pp 157-9) Melia also shows how ling- 
uistic realism can accommodate ahen properties via Ramsey sentences (pp 165-8), 
and that Philip Bricker’s and Lewis’ objections can be met (pp 168-72) The onto- 
logical and ideological economy, and the non-modal basis, of extreme realism and 
of each variant of moderate realism are evaluated 

In contrast to these approaches, modalism clams that modal talk should not be 
understood in terms of quantification over possible worlds, but in terms of (a 
denumerable mfimity of) primitive modal operators In ch 4 Meha levels two objec- 
tions (1) The resulting theory seems to be only a notational variant of possible- 
worlds semantics, since modalist accounts of modal sentences and possible-worlds 
semantic analyses of them display striking structural sumilarity (pp 92-6) (2) The 
modalist’s new operators are supposed to be primitive, but are apparently under- 
standable only via an understanding of possible-worlds semantics (pp 96-7) 

(1) may not be decisive Endurantist and perdurantist analyses of physical-obyect 
sentences have very similar syntactic structure eg, ‘A dog howled’ and ‘Some 
connected doghke temporal parts each produced a howl’ each have the form 
‘Gx\(Dx & Hx)’, but express different concepts As for (2), various kinds of under- 
standing are available (understanding via reductive analysis, or via analogy, or ) 
(2) states an compatibility only if the modalist takes the new operators to be 
primitive and those operators need to be understood by being analysed in terms of 
quantification over possible worlds Melia earlier argues that each theory of possible 
worlds requires a primitive notion of modality (pp 114, 129, 133, 140, 159) How 1s 
that notion to be understood? Either it has to be understood by being analysed in 
terms of possible-worlds semantics, or, as a genuinely primitive notion, if it 1s under- 
stood ın terms of possible worlds semantics at all, ıt ıs not by being analysed ın terms 
of the latter 

The first lımb 1s mcompatible with the modal notion’s being primitive Moreover, 
since Melia argues that any characterization of the worlds mvoked by possible- 
worlds semantics requires a (putatively) primitive modal notion, we would be taken 
in a circle, and (in private correspondence) he rejects a circular analysis 
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If the second lımb ıs taken, ıt seems also open to the modalist to introduce 
denumerably many primitive modal notions, and claim that if those notions are 
understood in terms of possible-worlds semantics, it 1s not by bemg analysed in 
terms of the latter Agaimst modalism’s ideological cost ıs its ontological thrift 
in admitting only what 1s actual as what exists (unlike extreme realism), and ın not 
mtroducing any new kinds of actual entity (unhke many moderate realist theories) 
But we lack principled means to weigh ideological and ontological costs or savings 
against one another 

Typographic errors p 70/3 lines up delete first occurrence of ‘the object de- 
noted’, 72/4 up for ‘opacity’ read ‘transparency’, 81/foot for ‘mtensionality’ read 
‘extensionality’, 127/16 should read ‘the natural world’, 135/26 should read ‘this 
1s a property’, 136/7 up for ‘plausible’ read ‘implausible’, 148/5-6 should read 
‘However, w* bears the selection relation to e, but not to d’, 152/10 up should 
read ‘version’ 

In sum, this 1s a marvellously presented book ıt 1s lucid, thought-provoking, and 
meets the highest standards of argument 


Umwersity of Manchester Curis Dary 


Agency and Self-Awareness Issues in Philosophy and Psychology EDITED BY JOHANNES 
RoessLeR AND Naomi Erman (Oxford Clarendon Press, 2003 Pp x1 + 415 
Price £53 00 h/b, £21 00 p/b) 


For some time now philosophers and psychologists have been working, often in 
isolation from each other, on related questions concerning our awareness of and our 
control over our own actions One of the aims of this volume, and of the workshop 
from which it originated, is to bring these two disciplines into contact, in the hope 
that the msights developed m one will prove fruitful to those working in the other 
Of the seventeen papers collected here, therefore, about half are by philosophers 
and half by psychologists of various types The work as a whole also has another, 
more methodological, am Rather than trymg to make progress on questions about 
the source of our knowledge of our actions and about the causal explanation of 
actions independently of each other, it ıs suggested that the only way to make 
progress in these areas may be by exammung the interconnections between them 

For the first of these aims ıt strikes me that the work both succeeds and provides a 
useful resource — certamly for philosophers working in this area Philosophers have 
tended to focus on our common sense psychology in investigating our awareness of, 
and control over, our actions In contrast, psychologists have been probmg unusual 
cases where common sense psychology seems to break down — pathological cases 
(such as anarchic-hand syndrome, where people sometimes find one hand perform- 
ing complex, apparently goal-directed actions which they are unable to suppress 
except by using the other hand), slips of action (which we could call cases of absent- 
mindedness), experimentally contrived situations (such as in Anthony Marcel’s work 
reported here), or the actions of young infants (as outlined here in the work of 
Douglas Frye and Phihp David Zelazo) Their findings ın these cases are often 
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surprising For instance, m Anthony Marcel’s work, expermmental subjects who 
mistakenly beheve that their arm 1s to the left of a hght can successfully move the 
arm to the position of the light, but are unaware of which direction they have moved 
1tin Subjects in these cases appear to have control over their actions while being at 
least ın some ways unaware of what they are doing, or of an intention to act in that 
way These findings pose a variety of challenges to the ways ın which we ordinarily 
think about action, and the editors have provided a useful service by bringing a 
collection of them together in a way that 1s accessible to non-psychologists working 
in the field 

Two qualifications, though First, with the exception of the papers by Frye and 
Zelazo and by Jenmfer Hornsby, the collection 1s tipped firmly towards pathological 
cases and experiments with adults, rather than developmental questions concerning 
when and how children become aware of their actions and of their control over 
them The little there 1s on developmental issues suggests that this is an area which 
may prove fruitful in furthermg our understanding of these areas, and ıt would have 
been helpful to have had more on this topic in the book Secondly, as noted earher, 
much of the psychological work 1s concerned with cases that are pathological or 
mvolve unusual experimental mampulations It ıs not clear to what extent the 
findings ın these abnormal cases bear on the philosophical work in this area, much 
of which is concerned with our control, and knowledge, of our actions in everyday 
hfe More work on this link, esther ın the individual papers or in the introduction, 
would have helped to show the full extent to which the two disciplines can inform 
each other 

What, finally, of the claim that making progress on questions concerning our 
control of our actions, and on those concerning our awareness of our actions, may 
only be possible by examining the interconnection between them? There 1s certainly 
much work here that while focusing on one of these questions, raises serious issues 
for those workmg on the other With the mdividual papers, however, much of this 
1s left umplicit It 1s here that the mtroduction comes into its own In it, Naom: Enan 
and Johannes Roessler make use of the papers collected ın this volume to spell out 
the ways in which questions concerning our knowledge of our actions, and concern- 
ing our control of our actions, are linked in a variety of specific cases Whule the 
work that they do here does not show that the only way to make progress 1s by 
considering these two types of question together, the editors do make a convincing 
case that this 1s an approach that 1s likely to prove fruitful 

Overall they have produced a book that provides a valuable service to those 
working on the mechanisms that control our actions and on the sources of our 
knowledge of our actions Although, as 1s perhaps inevitable in a book of this kind, 
most chapters are m some sense self-contained (reflecting the research focus of the 
individual authors), this can be seen as a positive feature of the collection as a whole 
Those working within one tradition or approach may find it fruitful to see how 
others, working in roughly the same area but from withm a different discipline, 
approach the relevant issues It does, however, create problems in that it is not 
always clear to what extent the issues raised ın one paper are related to those m the 
rest of the book Besides their clear introduction pomting out some of these links, 
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one particularly useful way ın which the editors have helped the reader here 1s by 
providing space for a philosopher to comment on the findings reported in some of 
the more empirically focused papers By bringing two different approaches into 
dialogue with each other, this allows the connections between them to become more 
apparent It also illustrates very successfully the ways in which philosophers and 
psychologists can benefit from closer collaboration with each other 


University of Sheffield Tom WALKER 


Defending Scuence ~ Within Reason By Susan Haack (Amherst Prometheus Books, 
2003 Pp 411 Price $28 00) 


This book 1s the equivalent of a pair of sensible shoes It offers a sensible way 
forwards for the philosophy of science, eschewing both the ‘old deferentialism’ of the 
positivists, Popper and their lke, and the ‘new cynicism’ of Barnes, Bloor, Latour et 
al Beginning with a chapter setting out her manifesto for ‘critical common-sensism’ 
(now there 1s a snappy name), Haack runs through a ‘brief, opinionated’ history of 
what 1s commonly referred to as the ‘received view’ withm philosophy of science, 
before considering the nature of scientific evidence, her alternative to a theory of 
scientific method and the realism/anti-realism debate These four chapters make 
up the core of the book as far as the philosophy of science 1s concerned The rest 
tackle the philosophy of the social sciences, the sociology of science, science and lit- 
erature, science and law, science and 1eligion, science and values, and, appropriately 
in conclusion, the end of science 

So the reach 1s long but, unfortunately, not very deep The problem with sensible 
shoes 1s that they can seem a httle outdated and, frankly, rather dull Eschewing 
formal approaches, whether syntactic or semantic, Haack resorts to the analogy of a 
crossword puzzle with experiential evidence acting as clues and the ‘mutual inter- 
locking’ of scientific claims and theories no more problematic than the interlocking 
of mutually supportive crossword entries The problem is that an analogy can only 
take one so far When we are told that ‘ a clam 1s confirmed when additional 
evidence raises its degree of warrant, the degree of confirmation depending on the 
increment of warrant’ (p 74), what we want to know ıs the form and strength of this 
dependence Without a framework that goes beyond analogy, there is a danger of 
the account degenerating into a series of bland truisms 

No formal framework, and no scientific method either In the place of method we 
have the ‘long arm of common sense’ and the contentious claim that ‘scientific 
enquiry 1s recognizably continuous with everyday empirical enquiry’ (p 87) Even if 
this 1s so, there might be considerable disagreement about how to understand this 
enquiry Haack couches her discussion in terms of Bacoman ‘helps’, such as models 
and instruments But again it 1s all rather superficial and out of date there is no 
consideration of the extensive work of the hkes of Cartwright and Morrison on the 
nature and role of models m science, or of that of the seemingly innumerable 
historians and philosophers of science who have looked at scientific instrumentation 
Sumiarly, ın the chapter on realism, there ıs nothing on the latest moves and 
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counter-moves in the debate, not even a nod of the head to Psillos’ robust defence of 
realism, for example, much less a mention of Worrall, Douven or Ladyman 

More critically, perhaps, Haack’s defence of ‘mnocent realism’ begs the question 
against the best known form of ant-realism which 1s actually viable, unhke the 
‘straw’ positions she chooses as contrast Her ‘modest’ approach 1s‘ realistic about 
perception, about kinds and laws, about the world, about truth’, and 1s presented as 
an alternative to those views that insist on ‘the conceptually or linguistically or 
textually constructed character of the world, or the relativity of truth or evidence to 
community or paradigm’ (p 124) In defence of this approach, Haack eschews 
the standard justification via the ‘no muracles argument’ (which 1s problematic, 
granted), and mstead argues as follows scientific enquiry can succeed only if there is 
a real world knowable to us, however, ıt 1s not necessary to establish that scientific 
enquiry sometimes succeeds — ıt 1s sufficient to establish that everyday empirical en- 
quiry does (p 126) This assumes the truth of the clam that scientific enquiry 1s 
appropriately continuous with everyday enquiry, something that van Fraassen, for 
example, would dispute, at least when it comes to the relevant methodological 
respects Thus he has vigorously rejected the realist lne that since we use m- 
ference to the best explanation when it comes to observable phenomena, we are 
obliged to use ıt when ıt comes to the unobservable This aspect of the debate, and 
the further development of van Fraassen’s constructive empiricism since The Scientgfic 
Image, 1s not even mentioned Instead, ıt 1s dismissed ın a couple of paragraphs with 
the familiar expression of concern as to whether the distinction between observable 
and unobservable can carry the weight constructive empiricism places on it, a 
concern which has surely been explored to some considerable depth over the past 
fourteen years 

To be fair, Haack’s real target is not the hikes of van Fraassen, but rather Barnes 
and Bloor, Latour and Woolgar Her chosen method of attack 1s not to expose the 
shaky philosophical underpinnings of their sociologies, as Kukla has done, nor to 
question their case studies, indicating how they downplay the epistemic factors 
emphasized by the ‘actors’ themselves, or, to put 1t bluntly, how they simply get the 
history wrong Instead she goes after them with a tried and tested mix of pomting to 
the lack of reflexivity ın their accounts (so the ‘natural’ world 1s problematic at best, 
or a social construct at worst, whereas the ‘social’ world 1s straightforward, the 
source of sound and replicable observations), and laughing at their more ‘out there’ 
pronouncements — always fun, as when Woolgar, for example, insists that ‘getting 
nowhere should be seen as an accomplishment, not as a failure’ (p 194) Sym- 
pathetic as I am to a bit of sociology-slapping, the whole chapter leaves me thinking 
‘Been there, done that, what’s next?” But instead of moving on, Haack takes us back 
to a Mertomian ‘sensible programme’ for which social and evidential aspects of 
science interlock ın some not terribly well specified way The only analysis she gives 
focuses on the standard example of scientific fraud, in which social factors act to 
ensure science stays on the straight and narrow Of course, ıt was the mherent 
asymmetry in this kind of analysis that the ‘strong programme’ was reacting against, 
with its msistence on the causal role of social factors m both ‘good’ and ‘bad’ 
science This role has since been displaced by the ‘new practitioners’ who press for a 
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shift away from science-as-knowledge to science-as-practice and a consequent 
acknowledgement of the multiplicity of local and — dare I say it — mterlocking factors 
that lead to the ‘closure’ that philosophers of science call accepting a theory On this 
view, social factors are just one item im the ‘toolbox’, and worries about reflexivity 
are dissipated Tackling such approaches 1s much more of a challenge than poking 
fun at Latour and Woolgar’s ethnomethodology 

As if that has not been done so many tumes before! Too much of this book 1s 
old hat, and well written though it 1s, ıt 1s hard to see who might benefit from 
reading it the scorn ıs hardly hkely to sway the sociologists, the case studies, 
although clear and well placed, are too superficial for the historians, and the 
arguments too sketchy and lacking m ngour for the philosophers Given its breadth, 
1t might be useful as a textbook, were ıt not so out of date The Nobel-Pnze-winning 
physicist Steven Weinberg liked it, at least, acknowledgmg Haack as one of those 
‘rare’ philosophers he can read with pleasure Perhaps that 1s what this book 
amounts to, a pleasurable read for members of the scientific establishment Not such 
a bad thing, some might say, but I am afraid the rest, like myself, will not get much 
from it, pleasurable or not 


University of Leeds STEVEN FRENCH 


Natural Etlucal Facts Evolution, Connechomsm, and Moral Cognition By WiLLiam CaseE- 
BEER (MIT Press, 2003 Pp x + 214 Price £19 50) 


The am of Casebeer’s book 1s ‘to show that, theoretically speaking, there 1s no 
reason to rule out a scientific naturalized ethics tout court, and that, practically speak- 
mg, by taking ito account recent developments m evolutionary biology and the 
cognitive sciences, the outlines of one promising form of such an ethics can be 
sketched’ (pp 1—2} The result 1s an mteresting treatment of a wide variety of issues 
at the intersection of cognitive science, meta-ethics, normative theory and evolu- 
tionary psychology, a treatment that 1s often suggestive but also frequently lacking in 
detailed argumentation 

Casebeer begins by responding to what he takes to be the most serious obstacles 
to a naturalistically acceptable moral realism, namely, Hume’s naturalistic fallacy 
and Moore’s open-question argument Fortunately for the realist, Casebeer alleges, 
both challenges can be met rather easily, smce both depend on the analytic/ 
synthetic distinction, and Quine disabused us of that notion long ago 

The metaphysical side of Casebeer’s positive view relies primarily on the 
reduction of all moral facts to functional facts, where the criteria determinative of 
proper and improper function are evolutionary criteria Casebeer briefly criticizes 
the well known accounts of function offered by Wright and Cummins, 1n the service 
of defending his own acceptance of Godfrey-Smuth’s view, according to which ‘func- 
tions are dispositions and powers which explain the recent maintenance of a trait in 
a selective context’ (p 52) By introducing considerations about recent biological 
history, Casebeer argues that his account allows for the norms of proper function m 
an evolutionary view to be richer than mere reproductive success 
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A particular normative theory emerges from his reduction of moral facts to 
functional facts — virtue ethics, or more especially, Aristotle’s virtue ethics Casebeer 
briefly endorses, among other things, Aristotle’s function argument and a dommant- 
end interpretation of eudamoma Thus human beings as such have a telos or end, and 
contemplation ‘will ultimately be the most admurable and self-sufficiently complete 
form of human endeavour, as it enables us to realize our essence as rakonal pohtical 
anımal?’ (p 43) 

Turning from moral metaphysics to moral psychology, Casebeer rejects com- 
putational theories of mind in favour of his own version of connectionsm In 
particular, he thmks that the connectiomst should reject syntactically structured 
representations (pace Horgan and Tienson), and he construes cognitive mental states 
as bearing a relation to the world that 1s not in the first instance truth-functional but 
rather a matter of fitness or eudamoma (p 89) As a result, moral education on his 
view becomes far less a matter of knowing-that than of knowing-how And moral 
judgements turn out to be the kind of things that a wide range of non-human 
organisms can come to form as well 

Casebeer proceeds to offer familiar criticisms of Kant’s moral theory, and ends 
by outlinmg some of the practical implications of his virtue approach when ıt comes 
to the cultivation of deep friendships and the structure of character-developing 
institutions 

Casebeer 1s at his best when addressmg recent work m evolutionary psychology 
and cognitive science, and he exhibits an impressive command of the vast literature 
in both areas His treatment of topics m meta-ethics and normative theory, on the 
other hand, 1s less umpressive, ın large part because he either omats important topics 
altogether or fails to engage with the hterature 

In the case of the former, for example, there 1s no discussion of what many regard 
as the two most important challenges to moral realism, namely, the motivation 
argument (motivational internalism and the Humean theory of motivation) and the 
reasons argument (moral rationalism and reasons internalism) Similarly, ıt would 
have been nice to see at least a brief treatment of Harman on moral explanations 
and Horgan and Timmons on moral twin earth 

In the case of the latter, Casebeer often makes assertions or articulates views 
without engaging with any of the important secondary literature on the relevant 
topic For example, he merely reports some of the claims made in Quine’s “Two 
Dogmas’, without explicating Quine’s clams, responding to umportant recent work 
on analyticity by Boghossian and Jackson, or evaluating the far more detailed and 
compelling responses to the open-question argument by Michael Smith and the 
Cornell realists Similarly, Casebeer briefly summarizes certain features of Aristotle’s 
complex view in five pages without taking any time to show, e g , how precisely the 
function argument ıs meant to go, or why we should accept a domimant-end rather 
than a constitutive-end reading of Anstotle on eudamoma In particular, I would have 
appreciated some attempt to defend Aristotle’s own view (however understood) 
against the other virtue-ethical theories now on the table, especially given the 
important naturalistic proposals recently made by Philippa Foot and Rosalind 
Hursthouse Finally, Casebeer’s quick objections to Kant are the famihar ones on 
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maxim specification and dutiful motivation which contemporary Kantians have 
discussed in great detail and with considerable mgenuity Yet except for a few 
passing references in endnotes, this umportant work fails to get so much as a 
mention 

I shall briefly conclude with a more specific concern Given that Casebeer 
reduces moral facts to facts about the evolutionary functioning of individuals or, ın 
Aristotelian terms, to facts about what promotes their eudaumoma, ıt 1s far from clear 
how his view can plausibly secure the obligatory status of acts of charity and 
benevolence which are not obviously conducive to the well-bemg of the agents in 
question Casebeer himself appreciates this concern ‘the option of simply ignormg 
the plight of those less fortunate than us can be ruled out as dysfunctional — human 
beings who are msensitive to the needs of those around them will be dysfunctional in 
myriad respects they will not enter into productive social relationships that sustain 
the acquisition of base-level needs, and they will not partake of a rich and varied diet 
of social interactions’ (pp 63-4) So we ought to help those in need, not because they 
are suffering terribly or because they are intrinsically worthy of respect, but sumply 
because doing so will safeguard our precious moral characters 

Casebeer’s strategy for attempting to justify acts of charity may not be too 
surprising given the limited resources that both evolutionary and Aristotelian views 
have available for securmg anything resembling agent-neutrality What 1s perhaps 
more surprising 1s that Casebeer himself does nothing to help make his justification 
palatable for readers like myself who find ıt to be grossly unacceptable 

Despite these concerns, Casebeer’s book does helpfully bring together many 
important topics which are too often treated in isolation My hope 1s that it will help 
to foster further ınterdiscıplmary work on these issues in the future 


Wake Forest Unwersety CHRISTIAN MILLER 


Laberalism, Constitutionahsm, and Democracy By Russert Harpin (Oxford UP, 1999 
Pp xvu + 379 Price £18 00) 
Indeterminacy and Socety By RusseLL Harpin (Princeton UP, 2003 Pp xn + 166 


Price £18 95) 


Hardin’s main concern throughout this impressive pair of books ıs the concept of 
mutual advantage In Laberahsm, Consttutionalsm, and Democracy he focuses on mutual 
advantage as an explanatory concept rather than as a normative justification for 
political and economic hberalism, constitutionalism and democracy It explams 
what works, and why This focus reflects Hardin’s emphasis on the Kantian dictum 
‘ought umplies can’ he ıs committed to exploring what can work, as a way of 
determiming what we should am for His main thesis 1s that hberalism, constitu- 
tionalism and democracy are all co-ordination theories, which enable individuals to 
co-ordinate their mterests, and serve the mutual advantage of the politically 
efficacious groups 1n society 

This argument proceeds in two stages First, Hardin looks at the historical 
and theoretical roots of iberalism, constitutionalism and democracy He clams that 
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although political and economic liberalisms may not be conceptually related, they 
do have the same kind of structure, since both allow individuals and groups to 
develop in different ways This serves the mutual advantage of many, if not all 
Constitutions enable individuals to co-ordmate their primary mterests on a single 
governmental solution, which again will serve the mutual advantage of the 
politically sigmficant groups in society Hardin 1s concerned to stress the importance 
of acquiescence by mdividuals, rather than agreement on a particular order, as the 
main thing that makes democracy workable 

In the second part of the book, Hardin applies his theoretical arguments to 
contemporary examples, such as the recent political and economic changes m 
Eastern Europe He argues that ın newly liberahzed regimes, the mam problem has 
been to co-ordinate on a mutually beneficial set of arrangements If these arrange- 
ments are perceived as beneficial to the politically efficacious groups ın these 
societies, then liberalism will become stable and self-enforcing The task for new 
constitutions in these regimes 1s to remain neutral with respect to economic theory, 
as this will enable the regimes to make pragmatic changes m response to economic 
change and development The problem for democracy ın this context ıs that ıt does 
not work ın the central problem cases In circumstances of severe group conflict, it 
wil not be possible for the groups to co-ordmate on a particular politcal solution, 
and in such situations, democracy will not provide a solution 

Hardin concludes that hberal constitutional democracy works, when it does, for 
two reasons It serves the mutual advantage of the politically 1mportant groups in 
society, and most of the people acquiesce to its particular terms most of the time 
This conclusion relates to ‘ideal theory’ through Hardin’s Kantian clam that since 
we cannot argue that people should do what cannot be done, workability is a crucial 
factor ın any moral justification of political order, although ıt 1s not sufficient for a 
moral justification This work should remind political philosophers of the place of 
workability in any theory of the justification of government 

Indeterminacy and Society contams a detailed examination of various attempts to deal 
with issues of indeterminacy m a variety of contexts Hardin’s main concern 1s to 
explore the problem of ndeterminacy for strategic mteraction ‘Indeterminacy’ here 
refers to circumstances in which there 1s no clear ‘rational choice’ of action, where 
rational choice 1s based on self-interest Indetermmacy happens when ıt 1s impossible 
to maximize the welfare of more than one mdividual through a single action or 
policy choice, as different individuals have different welfare functions In this work, 
Hardin’s primary clam 1s that theories encountering indeterminacy should attempt 
to recognize this, perhaps by mcluding indetermmacy m ther fundamental 
assumptions 

The argument begins with an explanation of how indeterminacy arises, which 1s 
Ilustrated by analysis of an iterated prisoners dilemma Hardin argues that 
strategies or policies gain support if they serve mutual advantage, but that they 
frequently do not To solve this problem, he claims that we gain the determinacy we 
need by establishing mstitutions whose overall operation does serve mutual advan- 
tage This 1s a two-stage theory First we set up mstitutions that are able to make 
determinate policy choices, and they then act m ways that do not always serve 
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mutual advantage, such as makmg policy choices through interpersonal 
comparisons 

While this land of comparison ıs essential to resolve problems of mdeterminacy, 
such comparisons of welfare are argued to be problematic because cardinal 
measures of welfare are generally incoherent Hardin illustrates this by criticizing 
Bentham’s cardinal theory He also considers the Coase theorem, which uses 
cardinal money-measures to establish a total amount of resources for allocation, but 
cannot tell us how to allocate that total He points out that it 1s therefore ordinalist 
regarding welfare 

Hardin then considers two moral theories as devices for imposing determmacy 
He looks first at deontological moral theory, arguing that while it does give 
determinate answers, ıt does not fit the world we live in It ignores the fact that 
most actions are actually mteractions, treating them as though they only affect the 
individual actor He then considers Rawls’ difference principle The problem he 
finds here ıs that Rawls tries to put together two incommensurable values, welfare 
and equality This produces indeterminacy at two pomts in the theory the mco- 
herence, as Hardin sees it, of the set of primary goods, and the definition of classes 
to enable companson 

This book highlights the fact that while theories may appear to give us determin- 
ate answers and solutions, they often ın fact suffer from problems of indeterminacy 
Hardin shows us the umportance of recognizing indeterminacy for a wide range of 
theories, from rational choice to deontological moral theory The significance of this 
work for political and moral philosophy should not be underestimated 


Unwersity of York SARAH MARSHALL 


Does God Exist? The Crag—Flew Debate Eprrep By Stan W Wa tace (Aldershot Ash- 
gate, 2003 Pp x + 232 Price £47 50 h/b, £16 99 p/b) 


The centrepiece of this entertaining book ıs a debate between Wilham Lane Crag 
and Antony Flew, which took place at the University of Wisconsin in February 1998 
to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of the 1948 debate between Frederick 
Copleston and Bertrand Russell on BBC radio In addition to the debate, there 
are comments written afterwards by Paul Draper, Douglas Geuvett, Michael 
Martin, Keith Parsons, Wiliam Rowe, Wilham Wainwright, Keith Yandell and 
David Yandell, replies by Craig and Flew, and a helpful introduction and survey by 
Keith Yandell 

Craig, reasonably enough, regards his role as arguing for the existence of God, 
and Flew’s role as arguing against ıt Not surprisingly, Flew does not see things in 
quite this way, he regards his role rather as casting doubt on the strength of Craig’s 
arguments He does, however, suggest that the perfection attributed to God 1s 
inconsistent with eternal damnation, and this plays a major part in his final written 
reply The result 1s that most of the discussion consists of an assessment of Craig’s 
arguments and of Flew’s comments on them 
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Craig produces five arguments which are, together, intended to make a cumula- 
tive case for the existence of God He argues (1) that there are good reasons for 
believing that the universe had a beginning, that nothing can begin to exist without 
a cause, and that the only possible cause of the begmning of the universe would be a 
tumelessly eternal personal being, (n) that the universe 1s fine-tuned for the possibility 
of hfe, and that the best explanation of this 1s a designer, (m) that there are objective 
values, which there could not be without God, (iv) that the historical evidence for 
the resurrection 1s best explamed by reference to a miracle, (v) that his own experi- 
ence of God makes belief ın God reasonable 

Flew’s main arguments against Craig are that whereas we can have knowledge of 
events ın the physical universe, we cannot have any knowledge of why there should 
be such a universe, and should accept its existence as a brute unexplained fact, that 
it is doubtful whether we can make any sense of the idea of a timeless disembodied 
mind, that the existence of objective value does not require the existence of God, 
and that the historical evidence for the resurrection does not provide good evidence 
for the occurrence of a muracle, at any rate for the uncommitted 

The debate itself 1s entertammg enough, though a httle embarrassmg The 
trouble 1s that it 1s something of a mismatch Craig 1s a professional debater, while 
Flew (as he pleads in hus final statement) is not So it 1s a bit like witnessmg an 
encounter between a lively puppy, who wants to play, and a rather tred old stager, 
who 1s not keen to do much more than raise a protesting paw Perhaps anyway a 
debate 1s not quite the right forum for a serious pursuit of the truth, there 1s too little 
room for careful and sensitive development of an argument, and too much emphasis 
on rhetoric at the expense of reason In any case, the philosophical value of the book 
lies mainly ın the written contributions Although quite possibly no very novel points 
are made, many sharp ones are, and there is plenty of interest ın reading the views 
of a wide range of philosophers on the same range of issues 

There 1s one thing that is particularly strikmg about the arguments and counter- 
arguments the degree to which conflicting philosophical views rest on intuitions Of 
course we all know that (and Craig explicitly recognizes this by way of self-defence), 
but ıt does not prevent us from trying to argue m favour of our own intuitions and 
against those of others, or, indeed, from resorting to ridicule, where argument fails 

Here are some illustrations (1) Craig’s version of the cosmological argument 
appeals to the impossibility of there bemg a beginning of existence without a cause 
Many people do not think this impossible Craig does, but he unwisely appeals also 
to empirical evidence But empirical evidence, as Flew notes, is useless here Our 
empunical evidence all relates to things which begin to exist after not existing But 
on Craig’s account, the universe began to exist without there having been an 
earher tme at which it did not exist So we really have only our conflicting intu- 
tions (u) Craig argues that the beginning of the universe must have had a personal 
timeless cause Initially his argument ıs that if ıt had had a non-personal timeless 
cause, 1t would have existed from eternity, since such a cause could never have 
existed without its effect But this seems to be a non sequitur Whatever the nature of a 
timeless cause, it could not exist without its effect, if this means before its effect Or 
perhaps it ıs just an appeal to the intuition that a non-personal cause would necessitate 
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its effect (But must it? And 1f ıt must, so what?) In any case this argument 1s dropped 
in his final statement, and the argument becomes the claim that the only entities of 
which we know which are immaterial, and can be conceived to exist tmelessly and 
spacelessly, are minds and abstract objects, and that the latter cannot cause any- 
thing In answer to the protest that there cannot be timeless and spaceless minds, he 
says that this has never been shown to be impossible Perhaps, but that does not 
show that they are possible Craig’s intuitions (and others’) say that they are, but 
other people’s intuitions say that they are not (Flew’s, no doubt) Contrarıwıse, ıt 
might be said that it that ıt has never been shown that ıt 1s impossible for abstract 
entities to cause anything Craig’s intuition (and others’) say that they cannot, other 
people’s say that they can (John Leslie’s, for instance) 
Thank God for intuitions (perhaps) 


Chnst Church, Oxford Huex Rice 


The Creation of Art Enrrep BY Berys Gaur AND PaisLey Lrvincston (Cambridge UP, 
2003 Pp vin + 295 Price £45 00) 


The dominant symbol of creation, ın this secular era, 1s the Big Bang Actually, two 
events deserve the name One, the birth of the universe, happened billions of years 
ago The other happened round about fifty thousand years ago, followmg a span of 
more than a million years during which hominids churned out much the same tools 
in much the same manner for much the same purposes Making these tools does 
require an unprecedented level of skill and ingenuity Our ancestors were smart 
cookies Yet their industry 1s characternzed by a mind-numbing uniformity — one 
that was finally broken by an explosion in the variety of artefacts, from tools to what 
we would now call artworks With this Big Bang also came a tremendous 
acceleration m the pace of innovation, which has never since abated We suddenly 
became creative 

Right from the word go, human creativity 1s technological, hence scientific 
{though the science 1s rudimentary}, and also representational, hence artistic (one 
can be generous about what to call art) Nevertheless, while philosophers of science 
have written about scientific creativity, philosophers of art have largely shirked the 
topic of artistic creativity It is true that Plato put m a few words — but only so as to 
put the artist m his place, as too deranged to be a philosopher Kant also wrote 
about creativity — but only when magnified into ‘genius’ After Kant, there appears 
the odd article or book — but nothing amounting to a sustained and focused line of 
enquiry It is trne to end the buts 

If you agree, pick up a copy of The Creation of Art A good way to open up a new 
area of research 1s by publishing a collection of papers by scholars who have 
produced results working in related areas Writing a monograph ıs far too risky, 
since no one person can see all viable starting-pomts and some are likely to lead to 
dead ends Multiple authors provide multiple perspectives and share the risk (When 
a collection aims to explore new ground, coherence and umty, the book reviewer’s 
fetishes, are as likely as not to be counter-productive ) Berys Gaut and Paisley 
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Livingston have edited a collection of papers that hit upon most of the major themes 
one would hope to see developed in a full theory of artistic creativity, ıt will be 
indispensable to anyone who wants to contribute to the developing 

This 1s philosophy, so one theme 1s the definition of creativity The editors’ 
introduction reviews ın some detail and comments upon several definitions of 
creative mental processes, including some mterestg proposals by philosophers 
of science and cognitive psychologists Paul Guyer explains how much the modern 
notion of the genius, of the creative intellect par excellence, owes to the radical ideas of 
Kant and Mill The late David Novitz argues that a creative work must be origmal 
and positively valuable — nothing destructive 1s creative Several contributors touch 
on the definition of creativity One lesson the volume suggests but does not make 
explicit 1s that the word ‘creative’ can apply to acts as well as to works and persons 
Some disagreements about creativity may dissolve once this ambiguity is noted 
Need a person who 1s creative always make objects that are creative in Novitz’s 
sense? 

A definition 1s not an explanation, and there 1s a separate question about whether 
creativity can be explained Psychologists think ıt can be, Novitz criticizes some of 
the more promising psychological and biological explanations of creativity His own 
view is that creativity cannot be explaimed because it ıs ‘multiply realizable’ by 
different psychological or biological mechamsms Philosophers have traditionally 
thought that creative works cannot be explaimed because they are not the result of 
rule-followmg Ted Cohen’s essay upholds that tradition, comparing creative works 
to rich metaphors 

A third theme ıs the relationship between creativity and rules or rule-followmg 
Jon Elster famously argued that creativity requires self-umposed constraints Jerrold 
Levinson’s essay ın this volume presents several examples suggesting that Elster’s 
view 1s too strong, but that creativity sometimes thrives in conditions of constraint 
Noel Carroll and Stem Haugom Olsen dismantle the apparent opposition between 
creativity on one hand and tradition, convention or rule-followmg on the other In 
fact, they show that tradition 1s dispensable for creativity George Wilson, in a case 
study of film nar, illustrates how formulaic movies can exploit their formulae m 
creative ways 

Margaret Boden, who ıs unfortunately not a contributor to this collection, has 
helpfully distinguished psychological from historical creativity A work 1s psycho- 
logically creative if the person who makes it could not have made ıt before, ıt 1s 
historically creative 1f nobody could have made it before For Boden, ‘could not 
have’ refers to what 1s thinkable given a person’s conceptual make-up Perhaps her 
distinction could usefully be reconceived so that ‘psychological creativity’ refers to 
an expansion of a person’s conceptual make-up, and ‘historical creativity’ refers 
to an expansion of the rules and conventions that make up a tradition Psycho- 
logically creative works may conform to tradition, but historically creative ones 
change it 

Two essays focus on the cognitive underpinnings of the creative process Nobody 
believes this process ıs an independently functionmg mental module, ıt 1s better 
understood as taking advantage of garden-variety cogmitive processes Berys Gaut 
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argues that imagination 1s suited by its nature to serve as the vehicle for creative 
cogniuon Patrick Maynard cxamimes how drawing techniques can reveal the 
creative process of drawing Drawing 1s not just a matter of making marks it 1s a 
matter of making marks in which the act of making marks 1s made visible Both 
essays ulustrate how a philosophy of creativity may take advantage of and also 
enrich other areas of philosophy 

That is in fact the theme of the collection’s first two essays Creativity has long 
been a problem in ontology of art, for works cannot be created if they are eternally 
existing abstract entities Peter Lamarque takes up a variant of the problem, the 
creation of fictional characters Paisley Livingston argues that pentimenti, overpainted 
areas of a picture that reveal how artists change their minds ın making a picture, are 
relevant to mterpretation, therefore mterpretation must take account of the 
intentions of the actual artist, rather than of a hypothetical artist whose mtentions 
best explain the final product A reply to Livingston’s argument 1s that penimenti 
should be counted as part of the final product — a reply that returns to the theme of 
creativity and ontology 

Everybody seems to agree that creative acts must issue m items of value and that 
creative works are valuable In a collection on the creation of art, one might expect 
to find plentiful discussion of the specific value involved m artistic creativity Indeed, 
some philosophers have argued that creativity’s kin, originality, umplies no aesthetic 
value Novitz claims that nothing creative ıs destructive, but ıt 1s hard to think of 
making something ugly as a destructive act So we should ask whether creativity in 
art umphes aesthetic or artistic value The question 1s undecidable, because nobody 
has made move than a stab at a good theory of aesthetic or artistic value Never- 
theless, trying to answer ıt might yield fruitful ideas about aesthetic and artistic 
value 

The editors open the volume with some explanation of philosophy’s near neglect 
of artistic creativity The prime suspect 1s the long influence of, broadly speaking, 
formalist art theory and criticism By the end of the book, with so many interesting 
philosophical questions raised and answers vetted, the suspect hardly looks fit for the 
job No matter We need not fret about the past There is plenty here to help us 
begin to understand what ıt was we acquired fifty thousand years ago That 1s to say, 
this book will not answer all your questions about creativity, and that 1s its virtue 


Unwersity of British Columbia Dominio McIver Lopes 
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JUST WAR AND THE SUPREME 
EMERGENCY EXEMPTION 


By CHRISTOPHER TONER 


Recenily a number of hberal poltial theorists, including Rawls and Walzer, have argued for a 
‘supreme emergency exemption’ from the traditional just war principle of discrmination which 
absolutely prohibits direct attacks against innocent curlans, claiming that a poltcal community 
threatened with destruction may deliberately target mnocents in order to save itself I argue that this 
‘supreme emergency exemption’ unplres that mdwiduals too may kill mnocents mn supreme 
emergencies Ths 1s a significant theoretical cost While it will not constitute a deciswe refutation 
of all arguments for a supreme emergency exemption, my hope ıs that many unll see this cost of 
endorsing the exemption as unacceptable 


In the wake of recent terrorist activities there has been much discussion of 
extreme measures assassmations, warrants to torture possible informants, 
reprisals against civilian populations, and so forth We have learnt also that 
some extreme measures have actually been taken against some prisoners at 
Abu Ghraib While no military ethicist would endorse the practices of these 
soldiers, a number of prominent liberal thinkers have endorsed what I shall 
follow John Rawls in calling the ‘supreme emergency exemption’ from the 
traditional jus in bello principle of discrimination, which maintains, roughly, 
that we may ‘attack only our attackers’, and absolutely rules out direct 
deliberate attacks on mnocent civilians A ‘supreme emergency’ 1s a situ- 
ation in which the danger to a political community 1s both ‘close and 
serious’,! most notably when the very existence of a political community is 
threatened (a common example ıs the situation of Great Britain facing the 
Nazı threat alone in late 1940) While Rawls’ endorsement of the supreme 
emergency exemption (SEE)? lends it a great deal of credibility in many 


' Michael Walzer borrows the phrase ‘supreme emergency’ from a speech by Winston 
Churchill see his Just and Unjust Wars, 2nd edn (New York Basic Books, 1992), p 251 The 
phrases ‘close and serious’ and ‘attacking only attackers’ are Walzer’s as well pp 252, 254 

2 Rawls endorses the supreme emergency exemption from the principle of discrimination 
in his The Law of Peoples Harvard UP, 1999), pp 98-9 
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circles, 1t ıs Michael Walzer, whom Rawls follows here, who 1s the originator 
of contemporary discussions of this exemption (and 1s quite influential in 
his own right, especially in military circles) Walzer sees this exemption as 
licensing soldiers and statesmen, in such emergencies, to ‘override the rights 
of innocent people for the sake of their own political community’, for, as he 
puts ıt (p 254), supreme emergencies place us under ‘the rule of necessity 
(and necessity knows no rules)’ Walzer and Rawls both point to the British 
campaign of terror-bombing German cities early in World War II, specific- 
ally targeting working-class neighbourhoods, as examples of justified attacks 
on innocent civilians (see Walzer, pp 255-6, Rawls, pp 98-9) 

This endorsement of (SEE) by liberal political theorists, avowed critics of 
both realpohtk and consequentialism, 1s a significant turn in just war think- 
ing It 1s also, I think, a grave mistake The consensus on the principle of 
discrimimation crystallized over centuries of war and discourse about war, 
and the principle has become a ground floor premise in just war thought In 
what follows I shall criticize recent liberal arguments for the legitimacy of 
this exemption 

I shall begin with a simple argument, ‘the transmission argument’, which 
concludes that on a consent-based theory of political authority, the states- 
man cannot have the authority to direct the killing of mnocents even in an 
emergency, from which ıt follows that consent theorists should not accept 
the legitrmacy of (SEE) In ȘI, I shall examine the arguments of Rawls and 
Walzer for the legitimacy of (SEE), and note that they do not address the 
objection raised by the transmission argument In the next three sections, 
then, I shall consider how they could reject its conclusion Among its pre- 
muses 1s the clam that the people who transmit authority to statesmen 
through consent to be ruled never have the relevant authority themselves 
I shall seek to establish, first, that only by rejecting this premise could 
(SEE)-advocates reasonably reject the conclusion, and secondly, that for 
liberals (as opposed to radical communitarians), this means that they must 
acknowledge that individual people have the authorty to kill mnocents in 
the private equivalent of a supreme emergency 

The argument I advance here 1s not the only argument one could make 
against (SEE), but my hope 1s that it will be seen as pomting out a very 
heavy theoretical cost, one that many will not be prepared to accept Last, I 
shall consider a final response which, while acknowledging this theoretical 
cost, seeks to mitigate it, and I shall acknowledge also that holding the line 
on the principle of discrumination has its own costs, namely, that there may 
be times when a political community must accept its own defeat and per- 
haps destruction I shall close by suggesting that this cost must be tolerated 
in a just political community There are things worse than death, and just as 
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‘people’ — individuals in tragic circumstances — must sometimes accept death 
rather than do evil, so too must ‘a people’ 


I THE TRANSMISSION ARGUMENT AGAINST (SEE) 


Before presenting the transmission argument, I shall make two preliminary 
points First, I consider a consent-based theory of political authority to be, 
sumply, a theory which sees the consent of the governed as the source of 
political authority (as opposed to mere power one who has the authority to 
p 1s one who would be justified in $ing, or as I shall sometimes put it, could 
be nght in ing) Governors receive their authority to act from the people, 
the people transmit the authority to the governors by means of their con- 
sent Consent 1s a necessary condition of political authority, the theory need 
not hold that it 1s sufficient, nor that the people’s consent must be explicit 
and contractual — traditional popular acceptance of rule by a royal family 
could constitute one form of consent 

Secondly, by ‘innocent civilian’ I mean someone not engaged ın direct 
support of the war effort There may well be grey areas ~ government 
personnel, workers in armaments factories — but there are clear cases too — 
young children, politically marginalized peasants engaged in subsistence 
farmmg (The existence of such grey areas, incidentally, 1s why I do not use 
the term ‘non-combatant’, even though that term 1s generally preferred in 
Just war literature ıt 1s confusing because civilian logisticians serving the 
Army are not combatants but are clearly contributing to the war effort, it 1s 
widely agreed that ın some circumstances they and their munitions convoys, 
say, may be targeted without violating the principle of discrimination ) 

Here, then, 1s the argument 


1 Rulers or statesmen have the authority to mitiate the intentional killing 
of umnocents only if the people have transmitted ıt to them [AB] 

2 Ifthe people transmitted it, then they possessed ıt (you cannot transmit 
what you do not have) [B>C] 

3 The people never possess the authority to mitiate the intentional killing 
of mnocents [~C] 

4 Therefore the rulers have no authority to imtiate the intentional killing 
of innocents [thus ~B, thus =A] 


Two points of clarification First, I mtend the word ‘initiate’ here to cover 
all actions directed towards the end, ın this case the deaths of mnocents 
(statesmen directing, commanders planning and ordering, soldiers or other 
mdividuals executing) Secondly, when I say ‘possessed’, past tense, in (2), 
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I mean only to say that the people had the authority at the time of trans- 
mitting it, here I mean to remain officially agnostic on whether the authority 
1s ‘alienated’ to the ruler, or merely lent to the ruler who then acts as the 
people’s ‘agent’ 3 

It follows from this argument that (SEE) ıs false None of the premises 1s 
wildly umplausible, and I have in no apparent way appealed either to religi- 
ous authority or to any other comprehensive view the argument cannot be 
quickly written off as outside the bounds of public reason because ‘religious’ 
or ‘metaphysical’ To avoid the conclusion, Rawls and Walzer must reject at 
least one of the premises 

I shall focus on one application of (SEE) — the licensing of terror-bombmng 
when threatened by the possibility of annihilation by an unjust aggressor I 
want to be very clear what ıs meant by ‘terror-bombing’ here the inten- 
tional killing of some mnocent civilians to terrify their compatriots into 
submission, to sap the will to fight The deaths of innocents are not just 
foreseen but intended (as with the example, used by both Walzer and Rawls, 
of British terror-bombing of residential areas of German cities), and the 
principle of double effect 1s violated (Rawls especially 1s explicit on this 


point see pp 104-5) 


Il LIBERAL ACCEPTANCE OF (SEE) 


How might consent theorists such as Walzer and Rawls respond to this 
argument? Walzer (p 253) describes Nazism as 


an ideology and a practice of dommation so murderous, so degrading even to those 
who might survive, that the consequences of its final victory were literally beyond 
calculation, immeasurably awful a threat to human values so radical that 1ts mmm- 
ence would surely constitute a supreme emergency 


In such an emergency, he goes on to say, the nghts of innocent non- 
combatants may be overridden Rawls (p 98) says much the same thing 
‘This [supreme emergency] exemption allows us to set aside — m certain 
special circumstances — the strict status of crvilans that normally prevents 
their being directly attacked ın war’ 

The thing that strikes the reader of these passages 1s how little argument 
1s offered for such a radical conclusion, especially from these two theorists 
1t ıs Walzer who msists (p 262) that ‘the destruction of the mnocent, 


3 I borrow these terms from J Hampton, Political Philosophy (Boulder Westview, 1997), 
ch 2, the discussions of Hobbes and Locke, respectively 
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whatever its purposes, 1s a kind of blasphemy against our deepest moral 
commitments’, and of course it ıs Rawls who so famously writes ‘Each 
person possesses an inviolability founded on justice that even the welfare of 
society as a whole cannot override’* The central argument for (SEE) 1s 
straightforwardly an argument from consequences if we do not engage in 
terror-bombing, the consequences will be, as Walzer put ıt above, ‘im- 
measurably awful’, or, as Rawls has ıt (Law of Peoples, p 99), ‘an incalculable 
moral and political evil’, the end, so ıt might be said, of Western civilization 

Both also offer two supporting arguments First, both speak of the necessity 
of resisting evil by otherwise unthinkable means Rawls says (p gg) that 
‘Germany could not be allowed to win the war’, and Walzer, as I have said, 
speaks of the necessity that knows no rules Secondly, both suggest that not 
only must statesmen act (e g, order the terror-bombing), but also that they 
should Walzer, e g , says (p 254) of statesmen and soldiers that they ‘might 
sacrifice themselves to uphold the moral law, but they cannot sacrifice their 
countrymen’, and Rawls seems to concur, writing (p 105) that the principle 
of double effect (which prohibits the direct targeting of innocents) 1s an 
‘intelligible doctrine’, but ‘contrary to the duties of the statesman ın political 
liberalism’ I shall say a bit more about these considerations later, but they 
seem to ride piggyback on the argument from consequences we simply 
cannot allow such bad things to happen, we should not let our personal moral 
sensibilities stop us from acting to avert these awful consequences I call 
them supporting arguments, perhaps 1t would be more accurate to call them 
elucidations of the main argument they are attempts to make luminous 
what their authors take to be evident Their conclusion 1s, then, not only 
that statesmen have the political authority to kill (intentionally) the innocent 
im a supreme emergency, but also that they cannot and should not fail to do 
so when doing so seems to be the only effective course of action 


lil THE AUTHORITY TO KILL AND THE COST OF (SEE) 


These supporting arguments do not explicitly address what I have called the 
transmission argument against ther conclusion Whence comes the states- 
man’s authority to order the killings? Whatever its felt pull, the argument 
from consequences cannot stand by itself, not for a consent theorist, at least, 
who must think that the people have transmitted the authority to act in such 
ways to their governors Since the transmission argument ıs valid, an ad- 
vocate of (SEE) must reject at least one of its premises But which? 


4 Rawls, A Theory of Justice (Cambridge Belknap, 1971), p 3 
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The first premise, that legitimate political authority must be granted 
by the people, seems to be sacrosanct for any consent theorist How might a 
consent theorist quarrel with the premise as I have formulated ıt (‘Rulers 
or statesmen have the authority to mutate the intentional killing of innocents 
only if the people have transmitted it to them’)? Thus stated, ıt makes 
political authority depend upon actual transmission, actual consent But 
some consent theorists (Rawls most notably) focus on the notional consent of 
parties in an original position of equality This 1s because his primary 
concern 1s not with the source of political authority, but with 1ts legitimate 
form, with the distribution of primary goods 5 A (notional) consent theorist 
mught simply reject the first premise 

I can make two points in response very briefly First, I suspect that 
Rawls would be an actual consent theorist too I doubt that he would, e g, 
condone a usurper’s government, even if the usurper reorganized the basic 
structure of society so as to align ıt with Rawlsian principles A ‘benevolent 
dictatorship’ of this sort might turn out to be self-defeatnmg Rawls’ notional 
consent theory might turn out to entail a requirement of the actual consent 
of the governed I suspect ıt would, but this ıs a question for Rawls scholars 
I shall set ıt aside, for — this ıs the second point — even if political authority 
did not, for Rawls or others, depend upon the actual consent of the 
governed, its dependence upon the notional consent of their idealized 
representatives would still enable me to place Rawls ın the corner I have 
prepared for him and Walzer The function of the orginal position 1s simply 
to serve as “a model of representation’ which displays what ‘you and I, here 
and now, would regard as reasonable and rational and supported by 
the best reasons’ § That 1s, the only point of asking what the parties in the 
original position would consent to 1s to explore what actual people would 
actually consent to, were they but reasonable To address the concerns of a 
notional consent theorist, therefore, I can recast the transmission argument 
as follows (I shall call this ‘the notional transmission argument’) 


, 


1’ Rulers or statesmen have the authority to mitiate the mtentional kilhng 
of mnocents only if the people, if reasonable, would have transmitted ıt 
to them 

2° Ifthe people, 1f reasonable, would have transmitted ıt, then the people 
would have possessed ıt 1f reasonable (you cannot transmit what you do 
not have) 

5 As Chandran Kukathas and Philip Pettit put it, the social contract, for Rawls, has an 

‘evaluative’ rather than ‘legitumizing’ role, see ther Rawls a Theory of Justice and its Critics 

(Stanford UP, 1990), p 27 


6 Rawls, The Law of Peoples, p 30 See also his Pohtcal Liberaksm (Columbia UP, 1996), 
pp 22-8 
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3° The people would not, even if reasonable, possess the authority to 
initiate the intentional killing of innocents 

4’ Therefore rulers have no authority to mitiate the intentional killing of 

innocents [the conclusion of the original transmission argument] 


In short, if ıt 1s the case that I would transmit something if I were reason- 
able, ıt must also be the case that if I were reasonable I would have ıt at the 
tıme of transmission If I never have it (even when reasonable), ıt cannot be 
the case that I would transmit ıt if I were reasonable So this kind of rejec- 
tion or reformulation of the first premise of the transmission argument (the 
only kind of rejection I can see as consistent with any plausible consent 
theory) does not seem to offer a way of avoiding the conclusion (More will 
be said of this argument below, where I shall address its reformulation of the 
third premise ) 

What of the second premise, that the people can transmit authority only 
if they possess 1t? Despite its plausibility, there ıs an apparently powerful 
objection to ıt, which I shall show to be a red herring Jean Hampton has 
derided contractarianism, at least as a theory of the actual origins of govern- 
ment, on the ground that states possess the authority, e g , to try criminals, 
subpoena witnesses, and so forth Is it not mdiculous, she asks (Polhcal 
Philosophy, pp 76-8),,to suppose that an individual has such authority in a 
state of nature? Of course ıt ıs — taking authority ın her sense of a right to be 
obeyed But as I see it, 1t 1s not rights ın this or that particular form that we 
transmit to the government, but the authority to govern ourselves and what 
1s ours We transmit not the right to try criminals and subpoena witnesses, 
but the authority to defend ourselves and to seek restitution, and so on The 
people may or may not have a say as to what form such things take (and 
these forms may indeed be ‘invented’ or ‘created de novo’, as she says), but 1t 
1s by the people’s consent that the government acts (and Hampton herself, 
eg, pp 112-13, msists upon this) If the people cannot nghtly mtend the 
existence and operation of certain institutions and the goals they pursue, 
then the government that depends upon their consent for its legitimacy 
cannot be right ın maintaming and operating them In what Hampton calls 
the governing convention, the authority of the people ıs not so much ın- 
vented (although the particular forms of its exercise may be), as constricted 
where at one time the people may have justifiably punished those who 
harmed them, after the institution of government that authority disappears 
or 1s suspended, having been granted to the state But the state, m acquiring 
authority to bring criminals to justice ın a certain way, does not acquire 
an authority that never before existed 
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Here ıs a fanciful example suppose that ın a ‘state of nature’ you have 
stolen my sheep, and I react by seeking to regain my sheep by force, perhaps 
I go so far as to drag you mto my den and conduct a sort of tral with 
neighbours as witnesses I could be right in doing so — no doubt somewhat 
eccentric, but not wrong And the claim of premise (2) 1s this anyone who 
denies that I could be mght ın conducting such proceedings would also need 
to deny that my consenting to the state’s doing so (albeit in a much more 
sophisticated manner) grants the state any real authority It might be ob- 
jected that even if I can ‘be right’ in trying you in my den for sheep theft, 
surely I cannot seriously claim to ‘have the night’ to do this, or to ‘have 
authority over you’ so that I could expect your comphance (let alone that of 
any witnesses I might attempt to subpoena) Yet in civil society there 1s a 
moral expectation that if you are accused of stealing my sheep, you will obey 
a court summons And so, the objection concludes, that moral expectation 
or authority cannot have origmated in my consent or transmission of my 
authority This 1s true, but does not impugn the truth of premise (2) not 
only did I transmit my authority to seek restitution, but also you transmitted 
your authority to determine the actions you should perform m a hmuted 
range of cases (such as those governed by criminal code) The authority of a 
court to operate 1s ‘invented’ only in the sense that it 1s not ‘transmitted 
whole’ ~ its authority derives from the several consent of plamtzffs, defend- 
ants and witnesses (and I have pointed out earher that consent need not be 
explicit, but can consist in umplicit acceptance) 

Of course my concern ıs not with courts the question of interest is 
whether you have the authority (whether you can be right or justified), ın a 
‘state of nature’, to kill me, despite my innocence (1 e , my neither purposing 
to nor directly contributing to efforts to kill or otherwise harm you), if it 1s 
the only way for you to survive Locke and Kant, I think, would say no, 
Hobbes says yes, the issue for me is what Rawls and Walzer say — or at least 
are committed to saying by their acceptance of (SEE) To raise this question 
about the authority to kill ıs of course to turn to the third premise (that the 
people have no authority to kill innocents) It ıs here, ıt now seems, where 
the onus must fall for any consent theorists sympathetic to (SEE) It seems 
they must qualify the third premuse, so that ıt says that “The people have no 
authority to kill innocents, unless ° Unless what? Unless they find them- 
selves ın circumstances terrible enough to constitute emergencies for those 
in them If the people did not have that authority, they could not transmit ıt 
to their statesmen So the cost of (SEE) seems to be that we must admit that 
people (individuals) have the authority to kill mnocents (can be nght ın 
killing them) ın emergencies 
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IV NO WAY OUT 


As an example of a private emergency, suppose a man and several of his 
friends are to be hanged on trumped up charges The only way of escape 
hes ın kidnapping the children of a state official, murdering some of them so 
as to make clear willingness to employ violence (the authorities have a 
history of not taking threats of this kind seriously), and holding the rest 
hostage until the demands for safe passage are met Could the agents be 
right in so acting? One consent theorist, at least, does condone strugghng for 
survival at any cost Thomas Hobbes sees morality as nothing more than a 
social construct, maintaining that ın the ‘state of nature’ (the war of all 
against all) all men have the nght to all things, and that ın war force and 
fraud are the two cardinal virtues Hobbes of course condemns killing the 
mnocent just like everyone else — so long as a social contract forbidding ıt 1s 
in force But when ıt breaks down, as the social contract between peoples or 
states breaks down ın a total war with one side playing the part of Nazi 
Germany, all things are once again permitted Hobbes at least 1s perfectly 
consistent in admitting that an individual threatened with capital punish- 
ment ıs free to rebel by any means at his disposal 

The claim that a group of people threatened with extermmation may 
resist by any means at their disposal seems sunply this same Hobbesian 
claim writ large Yet at the mdividual level it is a cost I thmk few would be 
eager to embrace It 1s certainly a cost not noted or admitted by Rawls and 
Walzer, indeed, Walzer explicitly says that individuals may attack only their 
attackers (p 254, I shall come back to this passage) In this section I shall 
mvestigate possible interpretations of the third premise of the transmission 
argument which seem to promise a way out of endorsing such an ‘individual 
supreme emergency exemption’ 

First, a consent theorist might fall back on the position that one need not 
maintain that individuals have the Hobbesian right to all things in emergen- 
cies, because the consent to the government 1s only notional, so that people 
do not actually transmit the authority to rule, and so need not actually 
possess the authority possessed by the state, in this case the authority to kill 
the innocent I have argued above (see the ‘notional transmission argument’) 
that this notional consent approach still involves the claim that people would 
possess the authority were they but reasonable And this strikes me as no 
improvement upon the actual consent approach (should one say that those 
people in the example would have the authority to kill the mnocent children 
if they were reasonable?) 
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It might seem that another way 1s to pick up the note in both Walzer 
and Rawls which I earlier called the sense of the necessity of resisting great 
evil by otherwise unthinkable means, the sense that we simply have no 
choice but to $ (this is the first of the two supporting arguments mentioned 
m $IN) I do not want to belittle this temptation, ın extreme circumstances we 
would all feel 1t, and would perhaps be overpowered by it But here Aristotle 
1s exactly right we do not concur with those who are overwhelmed by evil, 
but pity them 7” To be sure, we should not be quick to condemn those who 
have given in to such a temptation But not to condemn 1s far from con- 
doning appeal to ‘necessity’ cannot grant moral justification, but only a plea 
for leniency To allow in this way for the force of (SEE) 1s not so much to 
accept ıt as a moral principle as to admit ıt as a bit of descriptive psychology, 
describing what, as a matter of fact, the typical human statesman does m 
emergencies 

A third strategy might be to appeal to the political constructivism widely 
accepted today, and reason thus perhaps people cannot be morally nght in 
kiling innocents, but that cannot be the concern of statesmen Their focus 
must be on the fact that they have been commissioned to rule and protect 
their people, and the commission they have been given contains (let us 
suppose) in 1ts mandate the permussion to act on (SEE) They have the legal 
or constitutional right to do so, whether they would be morally justified ın 
domg so 1s a separate question with which they cannot as statesmen be 
concerned I take it that something like this 1s what Walzer and Rawls have 
in mind when they msist that as an individual I might die for my moral 
beliefs, but I cannot as a statesman ask my countrymen to die for my behefs 
(this 1s a way of framing the second of the two supporting arguments 
discussed ın §II above) 

The strength of this hne of argument varies greatly with its mtended 
apphcation It has some plausibility, I think, when it is made by a statesman 
who lacks certitude ın some of his moral beliefs (perhaps because of the ‘fact 
of reasonable pluralism’) and 1s aware that those whom he represents believe 
he should act in a way contrary to them For example, suppose Churchill 
had believed in 1940 that killing the mnocent was always wrong, but was 
a falhbihst about his moral beliefs, and recognized that his constituents 
believed ıt was permissible ın emergencies, and moreover strongly desired 
him to order the bombing ın the current emergency, so as to increase the 


7 According to Walzer (p 254), statesmen see themselves as forced to act, but forced for 
moral reasons ‘the sense of obligation and of moral urgency they are likely to feel at such a 
tme 1s so overwhelming that a different outcome 1s hard to imagine’ It 1s no part of my 
argument to claim that such statesmen act for dishonourable ends I am rather contesting their 
authority to choose the intentional killing of the mnocent as means to those ends 
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chances of survival for themselves and what they held dear In that case, if 
Churchill defended his actions by appeal to the lne of reasoning under 
consideration, I would have some sympathy He might be blameless — not 
guilty by reason of invincible ignorance (although this 1s a dangerous path to 
tread, bordering as ıt does on some very shppery slopes, including that 
leading to the discredited doctrine of respondeat superior) 

But I am concerned here with the argument’s theoretical application, and 
hence with a different question would the statesman actually be right? Or 
rather, what else would one have to believe in order to beheve that he was 
right? My claim 1s that one would have to believe, with Hobbes, that 
individuals can be nght in killmg mnocents, at least ın emergencies In this 
case ıt seems to me that the hne of argument offers no way out of that 
commitment For in order to avoid ıt, the following principle 1s required the 
consent of others can make the statesman right in doing something (kidling 
the mnocent) that the consenters cannot be right in domg And merely to 
state this principle 1s, I think, to see that ıt is wrong This sort of issue was 
discussed above in my defence of the second premise of the transmission 
argument, but ıt may help to consider a couple of further examples 

Is the elected captain of a team (whose position 1s parallel to that of the 
statesman) authorized to cheat because his teammates want him to cheat so 
that they can wm? Surely not, unless the teammates could be mght m 
cheating, were that the only way for them to win Or in the stock case of a 
group of travellers includmg a mother and screaming mfant, trying to hide 
from murderous ‘natives’, 1s she to smother the child to death to quiet hım 
(supposing ıt to be the only way)? The line of argument under consideration 
mdicates this ‘solution’ perhaps she might sacrifice herself to avoid killing 
the infant, but she cannot sacrifice her fellows The response 1s sumple we 
should ask the travellers ın turn whether they think they could be mght in 
smothering the child Only if they thought so could they seriously think they 
could demand that the mother, who 1s in some sense their representative in 
this case, should kill her child It 1s only given such an assumption that the 
many could demand that their representative, whether captam, mother or 
statesman, should kill the innocent on their behalf Generally, I cannot be 
right in authorizing you to do what I could never be nght in doing myself 
And if I (and the other citizens) have not nghtly authorized you, then you, as 
our representative, are not rightly authorized 

So I conclude that if one ıs to say that the statesman can act nghtly 
m killing the mnocent, one must also say that individuals can act rightly in 
doing the same thing The cost of accepting (SEE), while remamung a liberal 
consent theorist, is jommng Hobbes, at least to this extent I am not of course 
claiming that only theorists self-identifyimg as Hobbesians could accept 
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(SEE) one obvious alternative would be to accept some form of consequen- 
talsm according to which people can be right, ın some cases, in killing 
the mnocent, and therefore according to which people can transmit the 
authority to their government Personally, I regard the move to conseq- 
uentialism as very costly indeed Many do not, but ın any event, neither 
Walzer nor Rawls 1s willing to make ıt 


V AFINAL EXIT STRATEGY 


One final way ın which a consent theorist might try to accept (SEE) without 
accepting its individual counterpart would be to exploit an ambiguity ın the 
phrase ‘the people’ For ıt might mean ‘people’, the plural of ‘person’, or it 
might mean ‘a people’, a community or nation And if the latter, we need to 
ask whether a community of persons has, proper to it, authority that no 
individual persons have, eg, the authority to kill mnocents mtentionally 
Someone holding this view might hold that ‘people’ (dividuals) can never 
be right m killing mnocents, and yet hold that ‘a people’ (a community) 
can be, and that the people, in this sense, can therefore transmit the author- 
ity to 1ts governors 

The idea that a community has such a special authority certainly seems to 
be alien to liberalism (as Walzer sists (p 53), ‘states are neither organic 
wholes nor mystical untons’, but collections of individual members, thus he 
endorses John Westlake’s view that the ‘duties and rights of states are 
nothing more than the duties and rights of the men who compose them’) 
One would think that Rawls would agree, but I do not know that he 1s 
anywhere explicit on this pomt, and to focus upon certain texts might render 
plausible a reading of Rawls according to which he does grant to ‘the 
people’ authority he does not grant to ‘people’ I have ın mind, in particular, 
the passage where he tells us that the content of the law of peoples which 
governs international law and practices, mcluding the laws of war, 1s de- 
termined by the deliberation not of mdrviduals but of ‘representatives of 
hberal peoples’ (Law of Peoples, p 32) Could these representatives of whole 
peoples justly consent to (SEE) where private persons could not? In other 
words, does ‘the people’ have, pace Walzer, special authority that ‘people’ do 
not? I think that one could argue, from Rawlsian principles, that Rawls 
would say no such thing The idea does seem more Hegelian than Kantian, 
but this 1s another question I leave for Rawls scholars 

For even if I am night about Rawls here, perhaps other consent theorists 
would want to hold something of this sort Some of the late scholastics, such 
as Francisco de Vitoria, could perhaps be read in this way But such a 
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(communal) consent theorist certainly needs to make explicit the ground for 
granting to ‘the people’ a special authority never possessed by ‘people’ The 
only plausible ground that I can see involves some sort of organic theory of 
the political community (Vitoria sees the community as organic ın at least 
this sense, that community membership 1s the natural state of mdividuals 
mdividuals are naturally parts of communities, in one sense, as hmbs are 
parts of a body) And then, of course, one would need to argue further that 
the authority proper to the community includes the ground of the possibility 
of being justified in kiling innocent people This makes Vitoria an edifying 
example, for despite embracing some sort of communal consent theory, he 
explicitly denies the possibility of justified killing of the innocent No indi- 
vidual ıs merely part of a political community, and for this reason Vitoria 
does not grant the community the authority to kill mnocents (it is not like 
amputating a hmb for the good of the whole body) ® 

So the move of saying that ‘a people’ has authority that ‘people’ never 
have might afford a way out of the particular corner I have prepared for 
(SEE)-advocates But the move ıs very costly, I think, for ıt seems to require, 
in addition to invoking some notion of communal consent, the ‘totalization’ 
of indrviduals, making them mere parts of some organic community, treat- 
ing them, at least in emergencies, as mere means and not as ends, that is 
why I say it strikes me as more Hegehan than Kantian 


VI THE PRICE OF JUSTICE 


A crude way of putting my pomt in this paper would be to say that consent 
theorists who accept (SEE) will find themselves in the company of Hobbes, 
Bentham or Hegel, and a consent theorist who 1s also a hberal must choose 
between the former two In my mind this does duty as a refutation, but at 
the least ıt ıs a noteworthy cost, one not noted by Rawls or Walzer But they 
do, I think, feel the dissonance of (SEE) with their commitments as political 
liberals This 1s brought out very neatly in Walzer’s own obviously agonized 
discussion of just this point Of mdividuals, he insists (p 254) that 


They can only attack their attackers But communities, in emergencies, seem to have 
different and larger prerogatives I am not sure that I can account for the difference, 
without ascribing to communal life a kind of transcendence that I don’t believe it to 


8 The texts I have especially ın mind ın this paragraph are, on the one hand, On Cuil Power, 
qi a2 and a4, where he does compare the relationship between the commonwealth and an 
individual to that between the body and a hmb, and g1 a5, where he says that the common- 
wealth transfers its authority to the sovereign, and on the other hand, On the Law of War, 43 a1, 
where he judges the killing of the mnocent ‘utterly wrong’ both treatises are m Francisco de 
Vitona Political Wrtmgs,ed A Pagden andJ Lawrance (Cambridge UP, 1991) 
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have  ıtıs possible to live in a world where individuals are sometimes murdered, but 
a world where entire peoples are enslaved or massacred 1s literally unbearable 9 


It looks as though Walzer wants to hold both the traditional prohibition 
against individual murder and the conviction that in sufficiently grave 
circumstances communities may defend themselves at any cost — and he 
seems willing to hold both even at the price of apparent inconsistency 

But there ıs one more avenue open to those liberal consent theorists who 
wish to accept (SEE) to accept the mam contention of this paper (1e , that 
they can do so only on pain of accepting an individual supreme emergency 
exemption as well), but to insist that this acceptance does not entail accept- 
ance of the Hobbesian construction I put on it ın §IV, namely, that such an 
‘individual emergency’ might be constituted by a threat to that individual or 
a handful of individuals Rather, such a theorist might say, the only threats 
grave enough to constitute a supreme emergency for an individual are those 
which are grave enough to do the same for an entire political community If 
one were somehow so situated as to be able to avert the destruction of one’s 
political community by killing mnocents (and also so situated as to be able to 
see this with reasonable certainty), then one could invoke an individual 
supreme emergency exemption Since such a scenario 1s highly unlikely, it 1s 
much more interesting to theorize about statesmen lke Churchill nvoking 
(SEE) But the bare conceivability of such a scenario helps to show that 
individuals do in principle have, and can thus transmit, the authority to kill 
innocents ın a supreme emergency thus understood 

To take this line ıs ın effect to treat the just war principle of discrimina- 
tion as a threshold deontological principle, inviolable beneath a certain (very 
high) level of harm — a threshold that ıs the same for any agent, whether an 
individual or a representative of a community I see two hkely ways in which 
such a threshold of harm might be specified One way, the consequential 
specification, would specify the threshold in terms of a sufficient amount 
of unhappmess, or perhaps frustration of preferences, or cost ın terms of 
welfare 10 The other way, the institutional specification, would be to specify 


9 Here Walzer adds in a footnote (p 349, fn 3) ‘But the clam that one can never kill an 
mnocent person abstracts from questions of coercion and consent’, and he refers us to 
examples he gives in ch 10 Is he here saying that in an individual emergency, individuals are 
m some sense ‘coerced’ and can kill innocents? I do not think so, later, considermg whether 
soldiers can kill mnocents to improve their own chances of survival, he says ‘that they cannot 
do, because that no man can do’ (p 306, my italics) The examples in ch 10 do not seem to me 
to speak to individual emergencies at all, because they have to do with the moral status of 
civihans during siege warfare (and in particular with the import of whether they consent to 
stay ın the besieged city, or are coerced by one side or the other) 

10 This way would be embraced by some consequentialists, of course, but not only by them 
Thomas Nagel accepts a strategy of this sort see his The View from Nowhere (Oxford UP, 1986), 
ch 9, especially pp 176-7 
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the threshold ın terms of damage that would tend towards the destruction 
of the institution of morality itself, so that ın a sense it ıs not that consequen- 
tialist considerations override a moral principle, but that commitment to 
moral principles in general counsels the temporary suspension of a partı- 
cular one !! 

This threshold deontological approach (or family of approaches) certainly 
merits serious consideration, and cannot, I am afraid, be adequately ad- 
dressed in this paper (although I shall venture to raise two worries such an 
approach must confront) But regardless of whether some version of it can 
be defended, one can nevertheless draw some definite conclusions first, 
liberal advocates of (SEE) must indeed endorse a correlative ‘individual 
(SEE)’, secondly, even 1f such theorists can ward off the Hobbesian implica- 
tions I raised in §IV, they can do so only by taking up a substantive and 
probably controversial position regarding the nature of morality which 
explains the existence and nature of the threshold of harm invoked 

The first worry I wish to raise for the threshold deontological approach 1s 
so basic that it 1s difficult to state apart from restating the threshold deonto- 
logical claim itself, as follows xf A is domg some terrible thing (causing 
immense unhappiness or destroying the social fabric that sustains the moral 
life of a certam people or civilization) and B (who wishes to resist A) 1s 
otherwise unable to stage any resistance effectively, then B may resist by 
means of attacking and killmg C, an mnocent bystander whose hfe ıs for 
some reason or other important to A, or a class of such bystanders, so that 
the attack may weaken A’s resources or resolve It may seem that the 
‘survival of western civilization’ was so important that Churchill had to do 
whatever it took to secure it, the transmission argument insists that his 
authority to order C’s death must have come, if ıt came at all, from mdi- 
vidual British citizens And ıt 1s simply a mystery to me why one could say 
that any individual B might have the kind of authority that would justify 
seeking the death of another individual C, where C1s mmnocent of the evil B 
1s resisting Others may find ıt less mysterious, but at the least — and this 1s 
all I am here seeking to establish — granting to any mdividual this kind of 
authority is a significant cost !2 

tH Christme Korsgaard defends a view of this sort m “The Right to Lie’, repr m her Creating 
the Kingdom of Ends (Cambridge UP, 1996), pp 133-58, passim, but esp p 150 This 1s probably 
how to read Rawls and Walzer as well, although they are not explicit about it 

12 Tt may be that ‘mnocent bystander’ ıs not an accurate description of many German 
civihans durmg World War II This 1s an interesting pomt, and I explore some of its possible 
implications ın ‘Just War and Graduated Discrimination’, American Catholic Philosophical Quar- 
terly, 78 (2004), pp 649-65 Here I simply note that this pomt and its implications are not 
exploited by Rawls or Walzer (see especially Walzer, pp 260-1), and also that an effort to 


justify an attack (m an emergency) on certain civilians along these lmes would mvolve a 
reinterpretation of the principle of discrummation, not an exemption from 1t 
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The second worry 1s that we may doubt, once the existence of any sort of 
individual (SEE) 1s granted, that the threshold can be fixed at a suitably high 
level (SEE)-advocates tend to stress the sense of necessity felt by the states- 
man eg, I have just quoted Walzer alleging that it 1s ‘possible’ to live in a 
world ın which mdrviduals are murdered, but that the destruction of entire 
peoples 1s ‘literally unbearable’ Possible for whom, and unbearable for 
whom? Might not the death of his wife and children be unbearable for a 
committed family man? If we feel the pull of the statesman’s claim, should 
we not feel the pull of the similar claim made by this individual? In the first 
case, the evil is unbearable for ‘us’, in the second, it 1s unbearable for ‘him’ 
Both agents act under the same felt necessity — a powerful urgency that 1s by 
no means derived solely from fear but 1s born of a sense of moral com- 
mitment to those threatened If the threshold ıs to hold firm so that the 
Hobbesian imphcations adduced ın §IV can be avoided, cogent reasons 
must be offered to explam why the crisis of an individual whose whole world 
1s collapsing does not constitute for him a supreme emergency Of course 
the situations of Churchill (say) and the family man are different ın many 
respects, but any account of the moral salience of those differences will de- 
pend upon answers to some large questions about the nature of morality An 
act utilitarian, eg, can easily provide an account of the moral salience of 
the difference of scale, as can, in a different way, a moral constructivist who 
beheves that morality ıs a valuable but socially created mstitution that 1s 
susceptible of destruction Yet such positions regarding the nature of moral- 
ity are at least controversial many will want to reject them, or at least, in the 
manner of Rawlsian political liberalism, avoid any official commitment to 
them, since they are comprehensive moral doctrmes And for those who see 
the threshold as being established by the horror or awfulness of the situation 
confronting the deciding agent, the salience of the differences will be much 
harder to explain For an example of the tendency to slide back towards a 
threshold scaled down to the individual level, we need look no further than 
Christine Korsgaard’s discussion of Bernard Wiliams’ famous case of Jim 
and the Indians she grants the legitimacy of killing one innocent to save 
nineteen others Much 1s at stake in this case, but hardly the preservation 
of an entire political society or of the institution of morality !3 The order of 
magnitude ıs the same as that of the family man’s case 

So while a threshold deontological approach may seem to mitigate the 
costs of an mdividual (SEE), assuming that a suitably high threshold could 
be plausibly established, the various ways of defending one or other version 
of threshold deontology (and I certamly have not explored all possible 


'3 See Korsgaard, “The Reasons We Can Share’, repr in Creating the Kingdom of Ends, 
PP 275-310, at pp 295-6 
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versions) will have their own pecuhar costs — costs seemingly not anticipated 
by Rawls or Walzer And ın addition, all share the cost of accepting that 
individuals on their own authority may, m some circumstances, kill ın- 
nocents, this cost seems worth noting, however ıt may be mitigated by a 
high threshold of harm 

By comparison, the theoretical cost of rejecting (SEE) 1s small Accept 
what we all usually take to be true (that one may attack only one’s attackers), 
and you find yourself in a different sort of company from that of Bentham, 
Hobbes or Hegel — mstead you find yourself with Locke and Kant, say, or 
Vitoria At this point (SEE)-advocates would certainly be justified ın pomt- 
ing out that the price we pay ın practice can be terrible ~ possibly our deaths 
and the destruction of our culture and morality But pace Hobbes, there are 
things so bad that ıt ıs better to die than to do them Walzer and Rawls both 
accept this, but recoil when the death of which we speak 1s that of a whole 
people And yet whole peoples, like individual people, eventually perish 
One person can make his life a success by dying rather than doing evil, why 
not a whole people? The culture and morality of a people that so strikingly 
ended would not be forgotten, I think, nor would we regard as a failure a 
people that perished earlier rather than later, m good form rather than in 
decrepitude and dissolution, because ıt refused to yield to what Walzer calls 
the rule of a necessity that knows no rules As Walzer himself puts ıt (p 206), 
‘in the context of a terrible coerciveness, soldiers most clearly assert their 
freedom when they obey the moral law’ Perhaps the same should hold for 
statesmen and their people Rejecting (SEE) carries a high price, yes, but 
perhaps the moral 1s, as Kant said, precisely that which 1s beyond price Frat 
Justitia, pereat mundus? Provided that we set aside the petty sentiments often 
associated with this saying, perhaps so We and the world will perish any- 
way, sooner or later, we cannot change that But we can at least, ın so far as 
1s In our power, let justice be done while we live !4 


Aw Unwersity, Montgomery, Alabama 


14 Earher versions of this paper were read at conferences hosted by the International 
Maritain Association and the Notre Dame Center for Ethics and Culture, and I received 
helpful comments m both contexts I am also grateful to Stephen Grimm, James Krueger, 
Patrick Toner and two anonymous referees for criticisms of the paper at earlier stages 
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GLOBAL JUSTICE AND THE LIMITS OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


By Dare Dorsey 


To a great extent, recent discussion of global obhgations has been couched ın the language of human 
nights I argue that thes ıs a mistake If, as many theorsts have supposed, a normakwe theory 
applicable to obligations of global justice must also respect the needs of justice internal to recipient 
nations, any such theory cannot take human nights as an important moral notion Human nights are 
ınappicable for the domestic justice of poor nations, and thus cannot form a plausible basis for 
mlernational jusice Instead, I propose an alternatwe basis, a form of welfarnst maximizing con- 
sequentialism My alternatwe ıs superior to nghts-based theones in dealing unth the special problems 
of justice found ın poor nations 


I INTRODUCTION 


Much recent work on global justice has been cast in the language of human 
rights I shall argue that this language cannot form a plausible foundation 
for international obligations The scope of global justice 1s wide, and though 
I believe the conclusion reached here will apply m general, I shall focus on 
the case of mtersociety distributive justice, as opposed to, say, foreign 
military intervention Although some thinkers claim that human rights 
possess powerful rhetorical appeal, and thus might profitably be used to 
mobilize action designed to reduce or elmmate suffering, human rights are 
not sensitive to the concerns of justice that exist ın recipient nations I argue 
that the proper focus should be welfarist, maximizing and sufficientarian 

I plan to reach this conclusion through an examination of the interplay 
between obligations of global justice on the one hand, ı e , what 1s owed by 
rich countries to poor, and of domestic justice on the other, 1e , how poor 
countries ought to organize internal institutions In order to understand the 
foundations of global obligations fully, we must first understand the general 
framework of justice that exists ın poor nations, a reasonably clear under- 
standing of the internal justice of recipient nations can thus do much to 
uluminate the structure of global justice obligations Indeed, without any 
such understanding, mechanisms of global resource redistribution are flying 
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blind they cannot complete the crucial task of determming what their oblig- 
ations ought to be responsive to and how these might properly be restricted 

If, for example, human rights are inappropriate for the domestic justice of 
materially burdened societies, they ought not to be relied upon by theories 
of global justice 


II JUSTICE GLOBAL AND DOMESTIC 


By a theory of global justice, I mean a theory that specifies what sorts of ob- 
ligations are owed by certain societies to others (not just obligations of 
resource distribution, but also obligations, say, of mtervention in order to 
stop atrocities, etc ), and the grounds for these obligations According to one 
popular view, a secure foundation for global obligations 1s to be found in the 
appeal to human nghts — rich countries, on this view, are obliged to assist 
the poor, given the systematic inability of many ın poor countries to achieve 
basic human rights These basic mghts, presumably, go beyond the skeletal 
‘negative’ nights (such as the mght not to be harmed), and include rights to 
certain basic human needs As Thomas Pogge writes, 


Other, more elementary basic goods are important for both the ethical and the per- 
sonal value of human life Among these are physical integrity, subsistence supplies (of 
food and drink, clothing, shelter, and basic health care), freedom of movement and 
action, as well as basic education, and economuc participation All of these basic goods 
should be recognized as the objects of human rights — but only up to certain quanti- 
tative, qualitative, and probabilistic lumits what human beings truly need 1s secure 
access to a minimally adequate share of all these goods ! 


For Pogge, then, a human night 1s specified by the notion of a need basic 
elements central to the notion of a decent human hfe (‘what human beings 
truly need’) are outlined as the basis of discrete rights 2 

Questions regarding the formulation and normative justification of these 
rights remam For such questions, Erin Kelly suggests, a look at the justice 
applicable to internal domestic mstitutions of poor countries 1s necessary 
‘(The principle of international responsibility for human rights] will meet 
the normative requirement of joint acceptance, however, only when the role 
it articulates for human rights in international relations 1s restricted by a 

1 T Pogge, ‘Human Flourishing and Universal Justice’, in his World Poverty and Human 
Rights (Oxford Blackwell, 2002), pp 27-51, at p 49 

2 Pogge does not mclude Amartya Sen’s notion of the ‘ability to walk in public without 
shame’, which seems to relatvize the notion of poverty, threatening to curtail the respons- 
ibilities of nch societies with high but malleable social standards to poor societies with 


comparatively low social standards See Sen, Poverty and Famines (Oxford UP, 1981), chs 1-3, 
and “Poor, Relatively Speaking’, Oxford Economic Papers, Ns 35 (1983), esp pp 159-63 
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narrow understanding of the content of human rights The content of 
human rights must be consistent with a range of not unreasonable under- 
standings of justice that sociehes may adopt for regulating thew internal affars 
Though I shall later endorse a narrow reading of rights as most plausible, 1t 
is important here that Kelly finds such a range plausible because it can be 
endorsed by the internal affairs of recipient nations Specifically, Kelly cites 
a requirement of joint acceptance, fulfilled only if the normative theory in 
question could be reasonably adopted by internal mstitutions Indeed, 
Kelly’s conclusion 1s reasonable even if the joint acceptance condition 1s 
rejected in discussing matters of justice that involve resource distribution 
between nations, ıt is helpful to have a firm grasp of the circumstances of 
Justice, the basic playing-field, ın recipient nations This will involve, cruci- 
ally, a general picture of the internal justice requirements of poor nations If 
so, examining these requirements 1s an important exercise for theories of 
global justice ‘Theories of global justice which ignore or tread upon internal 
obligations should at the very least be revised so as to reflect the circum- 
stances of justice in recrpient nations 

I offer an example suppose it 1s a requirement of justice mternal to a 
recipient nation that alphas should have greater political priority than betas 
Should patterns of global redistribution reverse that priority, they ought to 
be amended global obligations ın this case are constrained by mutually 
exclusive internal distribution patterns Ifso, an understanding of the proper 
orientation of justice m poor countries 1s required In what follows, I shall 
offer a far too brief account of the beginnings of a theory designed to cap- 
ture domestic justice obligations of burdened nations I conclude that the 
internal domestic justice of poor and materially burdened societies cannot 
take human rights as a primary normative notion And if this is so, there is 
strong reason to believe that human rights are inappropriate for theories of 
global justice, in so far as such theories seek, at the very least, to respect the 
general picture of justice applicable for poor nations 


Ill JUSTICE IN POOR NATIONS A MAP OF THE TERRAIN 


The circumstances of justice ın poor countries bring with them special 
challenges, and make salient particular concerns to which a theory of global 
Justice should be responsive, and which might otherwise not be noticed 

Consequently we do not have a full understanding of the general terrain of 
Justice m poor countries, nor do theories of justice with current philosophic 


3 E Kelly, Human Rights as Foreign Policy Imperatives’, n D Chatterjee (ed), The Ethics 
of Assistance (Cambridge UP, 2004), pp 177-92, at p 179, my italics 
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currency seem to do the job Rawls’ two principles illustrate this Though 
Rawls claims that his theory fails to apply only where there ıs a lack of 
political or cultural mfluences strong enough to sustain justice, his claim 1s 
far from obvious + The main worry concerns the distributional umphcations 
of the maximin rule in countries with rampant poverty and with few 
resources to distribute to alleviate ıt Given a country m the midst of a crisis, 
say, a severe famine coupled with attendant disease epidemics,> 1f we were 
to follow in this situation a strictly Rawlsian model, we would have to 
address the worst-off members of the population first But depending upon 
the resources available and the condition of the worst off, attending to the 
worst off might have the effect of reducing the available resources of those 
who are able to avoid starvation to the level at which starvation sets m, 
greatly increasing the length and impact of the famine If so, the difference 
principle offers precisely the wrong results in countries in the midst of crises, 
and in countries where significant poverty exists but resources are slim 
~ distributing resources m accordance with the difference principle would 
actually :ncrease destitution Thus it cannot be that we should follow Rawls 
strictly ın cases of severe famine and severe endemic deprivation, or in cases 
where the danger of these 1s magnified 

My task in this section 1s not to criticize Rawls, merely to bring to light 
the extraordinary concerns which guide thinking about justice m poor 
nations It 1s not clear that the distributional implications of most major 
liberal theories do any better than Rawls does at accommodating these 
special situations ê However, my reflections on Rawls have brought to light 
a general conclusion governing the legitimate conduct of government ın 
burdened and materially poor countries In famines, for example, the main 
concern of the government should be to bring the famine to an end as 
quickly as possible with as few deaths as possible In cases of severe endemic 
poverty the maim concern of the government should be to alleviate poverty 
for the greatest number possible, consistently with proper provisions for 
future generations I take this goal to be crucial, although perhaps not 
entirely uncontroversial Government action that increases endemic poverty 
or that prolongs famines unnecessarily 1s, we should agree, unjust In addı- 
tion, the priority of basic needs also has a maximizing feature In famines, 
we do not merely want some to survive, we want as many as possible to 
survive In cases of severe deprivation, we do not merely want some to avoid 


4 See Rawls, A Theory of Justice, rev edn (Harvard UP, 1999), p 132 

5 On the relation between famme and incidents of disease see Sen, Poverty and Famines, 
pp 55-6 

6 See, for example, Dworkin’s ‘equahty of resources’, most artfully stated in Sovereign Virtue 
(Harvard UP, 2000), chs 1-2, also Harry Frankfurt’s response to egalitarianism on this score, 
‘Equality as a Moral Ideal’, Ethics, 98 (1987), pp 21—43, at pp 30-2 
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poverty, we want as many as possible to avoid poverty This essential 
maximization feature causes difficulties for Rawls’ distributional priority If 
the worst off are sufficiently badly off, though some people may survive, 
more than 1s necessary may face the prospect of starvation, endemic poverty, 
etc , depending upon the extent of resources available in the society (which 
may be very limited) The maximal fulfilment of basic needs, so that persons 
can live lives of at least minimal decency and avoid unnecessary morbidity 
and mortality, ıs the essential priority for just institutions in poor countries 

Though the above reflections do not constitute a theory, they indicate a 
general map of the terran Much work remains — ın particular, a specifica- 
tion of the nature of poverty, 1e, of when one zs poor, and the normative 
weight of particular aspects of material deprivation I shall not have 
occasion to discuss these issues here What 1s crucial for the present exam- 
mation is that many theories of justice are unable to capture even this basic 
starting-point — that fulfilling basic needs has priority 


IV HUMAN RIGHTS, POVERTY AVOIDANCE AND WELFARE 


Can human rights fulfil the general constraints of justice for materially 
burdened nations? Though I do not have the space to discuss all possible 
permutations of rights-centred theories, I shall discuss two that book-end the 
continuum along which rights views fall The first maintains that the logic of 
rights claims operates as rigidly bındıng obligations of social and govern- 
mental agents A right to assistance, ın this way, 1s a ‘clum-nght’, a right the 
non-fulfilment of which constitutes a great moral wrong This sort of rights 
logic can also be expressed in purely ‘negative’ fashion — doing so conforms 
to Robert Nozick’s understanding of rights as ‘side-constraints’, 1e , claim- 
ing that rights constrain the legitimate policy options available no legitimate 
options violate or infringe what one possesses and has a right to possess 7 
The second I shall refer to as ‘rights-consequentialism’ This position was 
articulated by Amartya Sen in his ‘Rights and Agency’ ‘A moral system m 
which fulfilment and non-realization of nghts are mcluded among the 
goals, incorporated in the evaluation of states of affairs, and then apphed 
to the choice of actions through consequential links will be called a goal 
rights system’ 8 In this sort of system the violation of certain rights can be 
legitumate — rights are not conceived as mviolable side-constraints or ab- 
solute imperatives Rather, one ıs to factor in the greatest possible degree of 
right-fulfilment into the evaluation of states of affairs If a policy violates a 


7 See R Nozick, Anarchy, State, and Utopia (New York Basic Books, 1974), pp 28-33 
8 Sen, ‘Rights and Agency’, Philosophy and Public Affairs, 11 (1981), pp 3-39, at p 15 
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night, ıt may remain justified, so long as ıt promotes the greatest satisfaction 
of rights generally 9 

Though I shall discuss two options for the logic of rights claims, 1t 1s also 
important to discuss the possible substance of rights clams For this dis- 
cussion, two possible questions arise The first involves what sort of thing the 
right m question ıs a right to — the content of mghts clams The second 
unvolves how much of that sort of thing people ought to have a right to — the 
level of nights clams On the first question, one view suggests that a right 1s 
fulfilled 1f one possesses certam goods Something like this line of thought 
appears in Pogge For him, a major section of human rights take as their ob- 
ject ‘subsistence supplies’, 1 e , goods such as housing, shelter, food, etc Sen, 
however, differs from Pogge on the content of mghts clams Sen (‘Rights 
and Agency’, pp 15-19) suggests that mghts ought not to be understood in 
terms of goods which are required for (what one might call) a mimimally 
decent living standard the rights are to a range of human capabilities 
Finally, another view takes welfare achievement itself to be the content of 
rights clams Though I do not have space to discuss in detail the question 
of level, most views agree that basic rights must be set low, in the manner 
specified by Pogge and Kelly !° I shall follow their lead 

I shall consider, then, a number of variations on the human rights theme 
The first ıs specified by the inviolability of nghts claims Rights cannot be 
violated, remain unfulfilled, with legitmacy Next are rights-consequentialist 
views Of these, I shall consider three The first specifies the content of the 
posited right as certain commodities, or tools, to improve welfare Secondly, 
I shall consider whether ‘capabilities’ could do a better job than commod- 
ities in the rights-consequentialism picture Thirdly, I shall examine a nghts- 
consequentialist position which takes welfare achievement itself to be the 
proper subject of nghts claims Of course, mghts views form a continuum, of 
which side-constraints and nghts-consequentialism are extremes Neverthe- 
less, I hope to show that the interior of the continuum 1s committed to the 
same implications as side-constraint views are, implications problematic for 
my purposes The only rights view with any claim to plausibility 1s the least 
distinctive, offermg no power over a welfarist alternative offered ın §IV 4 


IV 1 Clawm-nghts and side-constraints 


The thought that people have inalienable nghts to basic subsistence 1s highly 
attractive Joel Feinberg captures some of this attractiveness ‘A claim-rght 

9 This position 1s also articulated by Dasgupta in An Inquiry nto Well-Being and Destitution 
(Oxford UP, 1993), p 35 


10 See also H Shue, Banc Rights Subsistence, Affluence, and US Foreign Policy (Princeton UP, 
1980), esp ch 1 
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can be urged, pressed, or rightly demanded against other persons When 
that to which one has a right 1s not forthcoming, the appropriate reaction 1s 
indignation, when ıt 1s duly given there 1s no reason for gratitude, since ıt 
1s simply one’s own or one’s due that one received ’!! This line ought to be 
particularly compelling for those concerned with the plight of many 1n poor 
nations Justice, global or domestic, ought at least to respond to their most 
basic needs, not merely as the product of some laudable beneficence, but as 
the outcome of strict obligation Conversely, the possession of basic needs 
also forms a side-constraint on social policy no governmental action or 
institution 1s legitimate 1f ıt infringes the possession of that to which one has 
a claim-right, ın this case, basic needs 

However, what of the following scenario? Assume that all have a clam- 
right to minimal decency Given the resource constraints of country X, 
either one person A, who 1s particularly badly off, or else several people B-Q 
can be brought up to the level of general subsistence Certainly the state 1s 
permitted to save more rather than fewer, 1f the choice 1s put in such terms 
Furthermore, I claim, this course of action 1s morally required Battlefield 
tnage supplies an analogy Where medical resources are limited, one 1s 
certamly required to save as many as possible, to maximuze the resources- 
to-survival ratio Perhaps we may be required in such cases to apologize, 
or to admut that the required action falls short of an ideal, but the reason 1s 
not one of reparation for moral wrongdoing, we may feel bad, or feel the 
need to apologize, but it 1s clear that this does not entail that performing 
triage is not a moral requirement If this is correct, it seems to cause 
problems for the view that an unfulfilled claum-right 1s a grave moral m- 
fringement If ıt 1s legitimate for resources to be spent on the greater 
number, what sense does ıt make to say that A has a nght to mmumal 
decency (so that non-fulfilment entails a great moral wrong), although, 
depending upon resource availability, the state has behaved nghtly in 
non-fulfilment’? (This ıs not a violation of ‘ought’ wmples ‘can’ — the state 
could save A, but 1s obliged to save the greater number ) Resource scarcity 
makes a claim-nght to a mmumally decent standard implausible And 
because most of the problems to which a theory of global justice must be 
sensitive are of this kind (1e, for whom to provide a mimumally decent 
standard of living), the failure of claim-right views ıs a tremendous blow to 
the applicability of nghts talk to global justice 

Nevertheless, there remains a negative claim, 1e, rights qua side- 
constraints on state action In this spirit, perhaps it 1s plausible to suggest 
that once someone ıs possessed of a decent living standard (assuming 


1 J Femberg, Socal Philosophy (Englewood Cliffs Prentice Hall, 1973), p 59 
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everything ıs on the up and up), the state cannot legitimately remove ıt In 
effect, this proposal 1s that the state ought to bring as many as possible up to 
the level of minimal decency (perhaps this ıs cashed in terms of nghts- 
consequentialism), but it 1s constramned to respect the mmumally decent 
standards of living of those who already possess them 

Though this view 1s plausible, its plausibility is straıned ın crises Suppose 
a given citizen of country X happens to possess a minimally decent standard 
of living Is this standard reasonably mviolable ım the midst of, say, a 
drought and resulting famine, as the side-constraint view msists? Though ıt 
will almost never be the case that dispossessimg some citizens of basic 
decency will elevate several others, suppose ıt zs possible (and also suppose 
all other things are equal) I contend that in such crises, one should be 
concerned with the greatest possible survival — one ought to save as many 
from starvation as one can, even if this means the violation of mghts 
described by some as inviolable (this need not be an antr-rights view such 
trade-offs are possible on a rights-consequentialist picture) Crises, endemic 
poverty, mdeed, many of the most significant problems facmg poor 
countries m the world, strike often in haphazard ways The mere fact that 
one person has survived a famine rather than succumbing to starvation 
seems morally arbitrary, if anythmg ıs The work done by Amartya Sen and 
Jean Dréze illustrates this point quite clearly In the circumstances of poor 
nations, whether one 1s in a position to survive during famine depends upon 
factors out of one’s reasonable control Much depends upon the prices of 
food in local markets, and the mtricacies of the economy as a whole, over 
which any given individual has no control, especially in the extreme condi- 
tions of day to day hfe in many poor countries m non-famine conditions (1 € , 
it would be simply unreasonable to expect that any household has stored 
enough food to survive famine conditions, given that during non-famme 
conditions many people who are in a position to die during famine condi- 
tions lack the material resources necessary to build up reserves) !? In cases of 
endemic poverty and related catastrophes, justice 1s adhered to by a govern- 
ment in rearranging the effects of such a crisis, redirecting the spending 
threat, to make sure that as many citizens maintain a minimally decent 
standard of hving as possible 

This, however, is surely too quick Side-constraint views are persistent, 
and perhaps for good reason The Rawlsian rejection of utilitarianism, for 
example, insists upon the theory’s problematic umplication that perhaps 
even 1n.this world, slavery could be justified if only the gains and losses turned 
out in such and such a way In pomt of fact, utihtanans stress, gains and 


12 Sen’s work on this topic 1s summarized in Development as Freedom (New York Anchor 
Books, 1999), ch 7, esp pp 162-8 
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losses never turn out in such and such a way, but, Rawls claims, this 1s a 
gross procedure for determming the wrongness of slavery “The question 
whether these gains outweigh the disadvantages to the slave and to society 
cannot arise, since in considering the justice of slavery these gains have no 
weight at all which requires that they be overridden Where the conception 
of justice as fairness applies, slavery 1s always unjust °! If we are inclined to 
agree with Rawls here, does not the notion of rights gua side-constraints 
account for the agreement im a perfectly natural way? Certamly, 1t might be 
thought, a blanket prohibition on certain courses of action, mcluding rob- 
bing some people of their minimally decent standard, 1s required 

The pull of blanket prohibitions is strong, but I think we should reject this 
lne of thinking Though I do not seek to defeat deontological views, I shall 
issue a few remarks designed to undermine them I quote JJ GC Smart ‘fa 
case really did arise in which injustice was the lesser of two evils (in terms of 
human happiness and misery), then the ant-utilitarian conclusion 1s a very 
unpalatable one too, namely, that ın some circumstances one must choose 
the greater misery, perhaps the very much greater musery, such as that of 
hundreds of people suffering paimful deaths’ !4 Utlitarianism aside (ee 
§IV 4), Smart’s point ıs worth delving nto He makes it clear that in either 
case, whether we do act to save the greater number or do not, our decision 
1s a matter of choice, and 1s a matter of human agency In the famıne cases 
with which I have been working, any legislator possesses the ability to save 
more rather than fewer, to trump the mere deliverances of contingency, of 
fate If tragedy arises in either case, should we not look, first and foremost, 
to maximizing survival? 

Part of the thought underpmning the theses I am attacking 1s, I think, 
the supposed moral distinction between acting and allowing But, speaking 
from the perspective of the poor, far from being a moral failure, acting has 
moral value Though one must act ın ways which many would refuse, I 
cannot countenance allowing fate to determine who lives or dies when 
human agency can make a strong difference Though, one might think, 
dispossessing some of their mimmally decent standard of hving 1s horrible, 
distasteful to one’s moral sensibihties, the alternative, to stand idly by, 1s 
unacceptable We should not thmk, merely as a result of the necessity of 
action rather than imaction, that we are bound to countenance morally 
arbitrary distributions, natural lotteries This 1s especially true in poor 
countries, where the value of human agency, versus idle passivity, has been 


13] Rawls, ‘Justice as Fairness’, in his Collected Papers (Harvard UP, 1999), pp 47~72, at 
p 67 

14 Smart, ‘An Outline of a System of Utilitarran Ethics’, in JJ GC Smart and B Wiliams, 
Uthtananism For and Agamst (Cambridge UP, 1973), p 72 
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stressed !5 Rights, expressed in a non-consequentualist fashion, fail to provide 
the flexibility required on the part of legislators to change for the better the 
world in which they hve Part of the reason why such cases are so difficult, I 
think, ıs that our thinking 1s not well trained to deal with these potentialities 
(one reason, obviously, 1s because they simply do not happen ın the real 
world, another the general non-salience, for those mhabiting developed 
OECD nations, of the extreme circumstances faced by many ın poor 
countries!) Combined with the haphazardness of the distribution of de- 
privation and (relative) affluence in poor nations, I see no reason to remain 
steadfast and let more die, when we could have acted, though tragically, to 
save them 

This, perhaps, still does not satisfy One final thought might simply be the 
claim that here I have justified barbanty, butchery were events to turn out just 
a tiny bit differently, the rejection of side-constramts would justify the 
Khmer Rouge This I dispute I have not justified mass murder Rather, I 
have justified an action taken by legislators who are deeply concerned about 
the survival of their people, about the ability of as many as possible to obtain 
what ıs necessary for basic human life Seneca writes that cruelty is ‘an 
inclination of the mind towards excessive harshness’ 17 It ıs worthwhile to 
note here that even on a welfarist view, there 1s never an ‘inclination’ of 
legislators to rid some of minimal decency Part of the reason, I think, why 
Pol Pot and others are seen as so barbaric ıs their inclination to destroy 
frivolously, or for warped ideologies For the imternal justice of poor 
countries, the inchnation 1s always to save as many as possible, even 1f, ın the 
midst of misery, one must choose actions that seem counter to the stated 
goal 

It may be argued that I have concentrated my attacks on a view which 1s 
quite umplausible and which very few people who believe in nights actually 
hold, 1e, that rights are side-constraints that can never be legitimately 
violated Certamly more moderate views exist Perhaps one may violate 
rights when the benefit 1s great enough — if there were enough persons who 
could be saved Nevertheless, any rights view which 1s not straightforwardly 
consequentialist must give rights significant moral weight over the greatest 

15 See Sen, Development as Freedom, pp x1—xu (and passim), also A Sen and J Dreze, Hunger 
and Public Action (Oxford UP, 1989), ch 13 See also M Nussbaum, Women and Human Develop- 
ment the Capabiltes Approach (Cambridge UP, 2000), esp ch 2, for a passionate defence of the 
umportance of agency for women ın poor nations Of course, these theorists do not discuss the 
possibility I am dealing with here, ı e, having to kill, say, to save as many as possible They 


share my concern for the problems m the real world, and thus reasonably forego discussion of 
such fanciful cases 

16 See my “Moral Failure and Agent-Relative Prerogatives’, m F Adams (ed ), Ethical Issues 
Jor the 21st Century, Suppl to Journal of Philosophical Research (2005), pp 309-20, at pp 311-13 

17 Seneca, De Clementa, II 4 
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survival The error of such an approach ıs seen ın starkest contrast when 
considering a side-constrait view Survival ıs, must be, the goal of 
legislators ın poor countries The bne of thinking which suggests that this 
person’s survival 1s of greater moral weight than that of these others, as a result 
of an arbitrary distribution of resources or goods, 1s suspicious from a moral 
point of view 

I beleve that umparting nights to keep one’s mmumally decent standard of 
living, with positive weight over maximal survival, ıs flawed (whether that 
weight 1s infinite, as ın a side-constraint view, or not) But assume that every- 
thing I have said above with regard to side-constraint (and more moderate) 
views 1s false Nevertheless, even if nights talk ıs legitumate in the cases where 
one must harm an individual (or a group of individuals) to save the greatest 
number, this ought not to provide much comfort to the rights theorist 
Global justice, in the real world, 1s not faced with such choices The actual 
cases for which theories of global justice are required will not be concerned 
with violations of side-constraints, if such nghts exist Merely suggesting that 
one does not act legitimately ın harming some to save others leaves 
unanswered most questions concerning the foundation of our global obliga- 
tions Even if I have failed to justify my rejection of this species of ‘negative’ 
rights, 1t does not follow that a theory of global justice can be legitimately 
couched in rights language, given the failure of claum-right views to adapt 
reasonably to foreseeable problems in the midst of famme, ciises and severe 
endemic poverty The side-constraint view 1s false, at least m poor countries 
But even 1f it 1s true, 1t 1s of no real use 


IV 2 Rights-consequentialsm commodities 


Justice in developing and poor nations thus cannot maintain the strong 
positive weight for human rights required by views discussed so far Neither, 
then, should a theory of global justice which 1s concerned to accommodate 
the general orientation of justice best ın poor nations do so But this does not 
spell the end for notions of human nights and their applicability for global 
Justice In particular, one can maintain that the fulfilment of rights 1s part of 
the good-making properties of certain states of affairs One can then, à la 
maximizing consequentialism, seek to maximize their fulfilment Rughts- 
consequentialism overcomes some of the more difficult problems for a side- 
constraint view in principle, ıt allows that governments have the flexibility 
to distribute, so far as 1s possible, the burdens of endemic poverty and 
of additional crises with an eye to the greatest possible survival, ie, the 
greatest possible maintenance of a minimally decent standard of living 
Assuming that the possession of a mmumally decent standard ıs a right to be 
maxumnized, if dispossessing one person of his mınımally decent standard will 
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save the greater number, this ought to be done It seems that as far as the 
loge of rights views 1s concerned, rights-consequentialism does better at 
advancing the basic principle articulated earlier, that subsistence and sur- 
vival ought to be maximized Nevertheless, problems arise ın the area of 
content the only acceptable version of goal-rights merely mimics a straight- 
forward welfarist view Rights language, I shall claim, adds nothing of moral 
significance 

There are three interpretations of the content of goal-rights which I shall 
consider here The first interpretation construes one’s rights as rights to the 
commodities, social primary goods, etc , necessary to the achievement of a 
munimally decent standard of living Henry Shue seems to endorse this posi- 
tion when he defines a right to ‘subsistence’ as a right to ‘minimal economic 
security’ ‘By minimal economic security, or subsistence, I mean unpolluted 
air, unpolluted water, adequate food, adequate clothing, adequate shelter, 
and minimal preventive public Health care’ !8 The basic idea of the mghts- 
to-commodsties view, specifying some set of social primary goods, ıs that 
each person has a mght to some bundle of them Bundles can be specified in 
a variety of ways, but generally clude what 1s thought to be a minimum 
necessary for whatever characterization of a decent human life is operative 
(consistent with the low level assumed here) 

Commodity-centred views have well known problems, it 1s worthwhile to 
rehearse some here A bundle of commodities for one person may achieve a 
munimally decent standard of living But if other people have one or another 
disability (e g , paraplegics), or have heightened nutritional demands (eg, 
pregnant females and lactating mothers), the bundle of goods may net be 
sufficient to achieve a minimally decent standard of living ın these cases In 
general, certain citizens may require extra commodities to escape poverty or 
to obtain minimal decency But this does not seem to be captured by a mere 
right to commodities — one has to supplement the view with additional 
benchmarks one’s health outcomes, welfare, etc This style of (oft-repeated) 
objection to commodity-centred views exploits the difference in value be- 
tween commodities and one’s standard of living Because we value standard 
of living, and one’s standard of living 1s not determined by one’s commod- 
ities (as in the paraplegic case, for example), we ought not to understand the 
target of human rights as commodities !9 


18 Shue, p 23 Shue defends a commodities-based view, not a goal-rights view 

19 This objection 1s common, and ıs so, I believe, because ıt 1s correct Its canonical state- 
ment can be found in Sen’s wnitings See ‘Equality of What”, in Choe, Welfare, and Measurement 
(Harvard UP, 1982), Jnequalty Re-exammed (Harvard UP, 1992), especially chs 4-5 See also 
Dworkin’s Sovereign Virtue, chs 1-2 Dworkin attempts to provide a commodsity-centred theory 
which responds to Sen’s objections, though its umplications are similar to Rawls’ theory, and 
thus ought to be rejected for poor and mpoverished nations 
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There 1s, however, a way out One might keep reference to commodities 
in the content of rights by relativization, 1e , people have a right to enough 
resources, enough commodities, for them to obtain a mimmally decent 
standard of living 2° Thus the proper bundle of commodities 1s not some 
particular predetermined set, but 1s relative to what would provide each 
individual with a hfe of minimal decency (the avoidance of “35 years of 
fever-laden, parasite-ridden listlessness’, ın Shue’s terminology, p 23) A 
lactating mother, then, has a right to a greater bundle of resources because 
she requires extra resources to maintain a minimally decent life 

This view defeats the objection — but it ıs unclear what normative weight 
is bemg pulled by continued talk of commodities The actual target of such a 
view, the legitimate interest of citizens and legislators 1s not the commodities 
per se, but rather some standard of living, some set of opportunities to live in 
a way we might think minimally decent, for which commodities themselves 
mught be essential But the commodities themselves are merely instruments 
to this end It may be, however, that commodities talk 1s important for the 
following reasons first, commodities themselves are crucial mstruments in 
achieving subsistence — ıt ıs important to stress the tools with which obliga- 
tions will be discharged, both domestically and globally Secondly, and more 
importantly, ıt may be the case that commodities are specified, rather than 
the actual listlessness-free life, given the importance for individual human 
agency 1n choosing one’s hfe 

Some might object that there 1s at least one plausible view that involves 
the relativization of commodities but for which commodities talk (as op- 
posed to listlessness-free-life talk) 1s central Henry Shue claims (p 23) that 
‘the basic idea 1s to have available for consumption what 1s needed for a 
decent chance at a reasonably healthy and active life of more or less normal 
length, barring tragic mterventions’ But Shue also claims that societies are 
responsible only for protecting their citizens against ‘standard threats’, and 
not every conceivable thing that could interfere with a ‘reasonably healthy’ 
life (People are neither entitled to social guarantees against every conceivable 
threat, nor entitled to guarantees against mneradicable threats hke eventual 
serious illness, accident, or death’, p 32) All the same, standard threats need 
not be cashed in terms of commodities standard-threat clauses might 
themselves be plausible for even a right-to-welfare view Nevertheless, what 
Shue seems to have ın mind ıs not the importance of commodities, in and of 
themselves, but the importance of what commodities provide As I have 

20 Though Frankfurt does not speak ın terms of rights, this view 1s perhaps best instantiated 
in his discussion (p 37) of the money required to grant someone ‘contentment’ ‘To say that a 


person has enough money means that he 1s content, or that it 1s reasonable for him to be 
content, with having no more money than he has’ 
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stated above, commodities are important — ıt ıs up to individuals to choose 
the life they seek to lead What the government is obliged to maximuze 1s the 
opportunity to live a life of subsistence, if individuals so choose Thus 
examunation of the rhetoric of commodities has led to a capabilites view 2! 


IV 3 Rights-consequentialism capabilities 


The ‘capabilities approach’ has received philosophically nuanced treatment 
by Sen and Nussbaum, among others On this view, the content of human 
rights ıs certain specified basic capabilities, the ability to do, to be, certain 
basic thmgs throughout the course of one’s hfe This view brings out 
precisely the conclusion I reached in the previous section commodities 
themselves do not form the content of nghts clams Rather, one has the 
right to a certain opportunity (which the possession of certam commodities 
grants), this one can choose to exercise or leave inert Despite tts virtues in 
comparison to a straightforward commodities view, a capabilities view has 
vices First, a capabilities view cannot accommodate straightforward judge- 
ments about the obligations of states, and poor countries in particular, to 
their citizens In addition, a nght-to-capabulities view has no advantage over 
the maximuzing view offered ın §IV 4 

For a start, however, it 1s important to note that a capabuilities-centred 
view not only betters a commodities-centred view but has much going for it 
over a welfarst alternative Martha Nussbaum writes (pp 87-8) ‘Where 
adult citizens are concerned, capability, not functioning, us the appropriate pohtical 
goal For political purposes it 1s appropriate that we shoot for capabilities, 
and those alone Citizens must be left free to determine their own course 
after that ’ Sabina Allare writes that “The reason that it must be capabilities 
we are focusing on, even ın “meeting basic needs”, 1s that this approach 
makes the need for choice and participation at all stages explicit’ 22 Thus, 
one might think, there are values that are captured by a capabilities view 
but cannot be accommodated by welfarism personal autonomy and self- 
determination, agency over passivity 

But the case for a nght to capabilities begins to erode in the face of an 
important conceptual and moral distinction between having the capability 
of obtaining a hfe of mimimal decency and actually having minimal decency 
Obviously, though an entire population may possess the capability, they 
may fail to fulfil it In country X, justice 1s not indifferent, as ıt must be on a 
straightforward capabilities view, between the state of affairs, on the one 
hand, where the population of X possesses the capability for a mimumally 


21 Thanks to an anonymous referee for pressing me on this pomt 
22 S Alkire, Valung Freedoms Sen’s Capabilty Approach and Poverty Reduction (Oxford UP, 2002), 
p 172 
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decent standard of living but where that standard ıs possessed by no one, 
and the state of affairs wherein all enjoy minimal decency Here, political 
society ought not to be neutral between capabilities and ‘functioning’, or 
actual achievement of valued states 

Of course, ıt ıs rarely the case that persons are provided with the cap- 
ability for basic subsistence and yet fail to achieve it Though this thought- 
experiment demonstrates that across an entire population justice 1s more 
concerned for the possession of decent hves than for mere capability, mere 
capability 1s often enough to grant possession Furthermore, there are cases 
where political society should not insist that persons must actually possess 
the decent hfe Starvation 1s unacceptable But fasting, deliberately choosing 
with full mformation to endure a status of malnutrition, 1s different Though 
someone may then be living a life below minimal decency, ıt has been chosen, 
perhaps as an expression of deeply held and considered beliefs and desires 
Alkire (pp 175-6) calls to mind the sort of Orwellian policies 1t would take to 
msist upon anything other than capabilities if we are to imsist that people 
actually achieve minimal decency, are we not committed to some sort of m- 
sidious forced-nutrition programme, or a gastronomic analogue of China’s 
infamous famuly planning policies? 

My response is as follows we do not believe the state should avoid inter- 
vention in every case where capabilities are granted but where minimal 
decency is lacking 23 People may have the capability for subsistence, but be 
im the thrall of casino gambling Or some people may want to subsist, but 
because they are so overcome at the prospect of watching television, it 1s 
worth ıt to them to fail minimal decency im order to stare at the screen for as 
many hours as possible There are many similar examples of ‘adaptive pre- 
ferences’, cases in which preferences are shaped, e g, by one’s poverty or 
lack of information or of adequate consideration 24 In these cases, 1t seems to 
me, the state 1s perfectly entitled to mtervene to promote subsistence, per- 
haps even by coercion, and indeed 1s negligent 1f it does not A capabulities- 
centred view, however, cannot capture this seemingly straightforward 
conclusion Pace Alkire, we do not value choice and agency ‘at all stages’ 
The value of minumal decency trumps the fulfilment of unconsidered or 
adaptive preferences when these compete 

Furthermore, a welfarist view 1s not committed to the view that we should 
coerce people into avoiding malnutrition when they are fully mformed, 


23 Many thanks to Sam Ruckless for assistance ın sharpemmng my thoughts here 

24 See Nussbaum, Women and Human Development, ch 2 See also Sen, Inequality Re-exammed, 
pp 6-7 For a look at the phenomenon of adaptive preferences that 1s divorced from concerns 
about poverty, see Nussbaum, ‘American Women Preferences, Feminism, Democracy’, m her 
Sex and Social Justice (Oxford UP, 1999), pp 130-53 
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when they see starvation as something they strongly value — political pro- 
testers, say, or members of a religious sect who find it important for their 
identity or sense of themselves to destroy their bodies systematically It is not 
implausible to consider important to a mmumally decent standard of living 
the freedom to pursue options that are central to one’s hfe-plan and that are 
not the product of adaptation or a lack of information If so, ıt would be 
mconsistent with this formulation of welfarism to interfere with persons who 
apparently are expressing their deep convictions — ıt would be inconsistent 
with the greatest achievement of minimal decency This view (which, as I 
said in §III, I shall not develop in detail here) captures with great precision 
the obligations of poor countries to citizens a state 1s umplicated when 
citizens choose, for untrustworthy reasons, to starve, but welfarism avoids 
the problematic implication that we must coerce ın all cases The autonomy 
to follow through one’s deeply held convictions 1s reasonably thought a part 
of a minimally decent standard of living 

I have rejected a rights-to-capabilities view because I believe that cap- 
abilities alone cannot capture the interests of justice m poor countries An 
emphasis on welfare, properly understood, ıs ımportant But even if my 
argument against the umportance of capabilities falters, this does not ımply a 
rights-based view In fact, as I suggest below, even if one steadfastly clings to 
the importance of capabihties as the metric of justice m poor countries, 1t 
ought to be treated ın a sufficientarian, maxumizing way I shall leave this 
aside for the moment, however, and proceed to consideration of the final 
rights-based view under consideration here a right to welfare 


IV 4 Rights-consequentialism nghts to welfare 


Throughout §IV I have been exammung different theories which in one way 
or another take mghts to be an important aspect of conceptions of justice 
apphcable for poor countries One can think of a contnuum of views on 
one side a thoroughgoimg welfarist consequentialism, on the other a distinc- 
tive rights-centred view (such as a side-constramt view) The further one 
moves towards rights views which are ın any way distinctive, the greater the 
cost in plausibility for recipient nations Ruights-to-welfare ın its current 
manifestation 1s, perhaps, the least distinctive rights-based view, when con- 
sidered against a strictly welfarist view of the justice of poor nations In fact, 
I shall claim, 1t is simply welfarism ın wolf’s clothing 

But first, an objection I have described the favoured position as a form of 
maximizing welfarism This leaves much unanswered In particular, defend- 
ing welfarism might be thought to fall foul of the general feature of justice in 
poor countries I have been insisting upon thus far utilitarianism, for 
example, 1s distributionally insensitive It cares not whether any particular 
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persons obtain minimal decency Perhaps not in practice, but certainly in 
principle, it licenses exchanging persons below the poverty lme for more 
specialized gains in other areas, such as, say, art-galleries, museums, or other 
gains that are applicable only to the most well off Certamly, given what has 
been said so far, utilitarianism in its raw shape cannot form a plausible 
* conception of justice for poor countries 

Utilitarianism, for poor countries and thus for global justice, 1s right out I 
prefer a conception of welfarism that 1s buttressed by a core of suffici- 
entarianism In other words, what 1s to be aggregated and maximized, ın the 
context of poor countries, 1s the number of people who have the sufficient 
level of welfare, defined here as minimal decency Though the term 1s ugly, I 
call this programme ‘“maxificing’ 25> This conception of welfarism mirrors 
remarkably the desiderata that opened this paper Maxzificing, as I define ıt, 
will always allocate available resources in favour of raising the condition of 
any citizens who, given resource constraints, can be raised to a minimally 
decent standard of hving Of course, maxificing ıs an incomplete theory as 
it stands, ıt says nothing about two situations, (a) where resources are left 
over and all have been brought up to the sufficient level, and (b) where 
resources are left over but are not enough to bring any further persons to 
the sufficient level (some, say, are so far below the sufficient level that the 
resources available will not bring them to that level) Though I shall not 
defend my view here, I advocate allocating additional 1esources, m both 
cases, to further, more specialized, aspects of human welfare above the 
minimally decent standard (ın a way that should be roughly compatible with 
lexumin) rather than allocating such resources to those who have no chance 
at decency 2° This mterpretation, however, 1s not central and could be re- 
vised ın the hght of recalcitrant moral judgement 

Furthermore, this version of a welfarist maxificng view avoids some of 
the standard objections to a welfarist programme, by narrowing the range 
of information used to endorse one state of affairs over another Here 1s an 
example, adapted from Sen (‘Rights and Agency’, pp 7-9) 


Mary can stop a group of ten men whose sadistic attitudes cause them to 
enjoy the occasional bashing of an mnocent passerby Though the 
bashee, ın this case, will be harmed, this harm will be made up for by 
the utility gained by the bashers as a result of the bashing 


25 “Maxificing’ 1s a conglomeration of ‘maximizing’ those persons who ‘satisfice’, John 
Roemer suggests this term m an unpublished manuscript 

26 This interpretation distinguishes maxificmg from other ‘sufficiency’ views, such as 
Frankfurt’s, expressed in ‘Equality as a Moral Ideal’, and R Crisp’s m ‘Equality, Priority, and 
Compassion’, Ethecs, 113 (2003), pp 745-63 I claim that there are further justice-sensitive 
questions above the line of sufficiency that should be answered, in a nutshell, by lexamm 
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Sen claims that welfarism cannot offer the correct answer n this case, given 
the higher utility levels of a state of affairs in which the bashing takes place 
But utilty 1s construed here in a way I need not accept Instead, important 
welfare levels correspond to the achievement of minumally decent standards 
of living, the avoidance of poverty, and additional specifiable states above 
subsistence (including, say, primary and secondary education, etc) The 
‘utility’ derived from the bashers has no significance, on the current version 
of maxificmg, when compared with the potential loss of states of real signi- 
ficance (severe injury, etc ), Mary therefore ought to stop the bashing Wel- 
fare ıs here construed (to use a somewhat misleading term) objectively, not 
in terms of the quality of one’s experience or the satisfaction of one’s desires 

To return to the notion of a right to welfare, on this view the goal 1s to 
maximize the achievement of welfare for the greatest number of people, 
to maximize welfare across the given population Of course, like previous 
rights views, a plausible rights-to-welfare view would follow the dictum that 
the level of welfare one has a right to 1s set low That 1s, one tries to 
maximize the achievement of a mmumally decent standard of living, but one 
does not weigh the achievement of ‘higher level’ states against the greatest 
achievement of mmumal decency So this view 1s structurally isomorphic to 
maxificng Rights talk adds nothing of normative importance The same 1s 
true, as I suggested at the conclusion of the previous section, 1f we steadfastly 
mantan that capabilities, rather than valuable welfare states, are the proper 
metric of distributive justice If so, maxificing claims that distributive justice 
ought to see to ıt that as many people as possible possess the capability for 
subsistence, rather than subsistence itself (on the welfarist hne I have been 
pushing here) Though I find reason for rejecting a capabilities view, in any 
event maxificmg delivers the goods without commitment to rights 

One final human-rights view will demonstrate the power of maxificing as 
an alternative to the human-rights strategy Pogge (p 46) wntes ‘a human 
right to x 1s tantamount to the demand that, so far as reasonably possible, 
any coercive social institutions be so designed that all human beings affected 
by them have secure access to x’ Of course, maxificing also says that as 
many people as possible must be granted x (in this case, mmumal decency) 
Not only does Pogge’s rights rhetoric not improve on maxificing’s welfarism, 
maxificing 1s able to go further, specifying precisely when the achievement 
of minimal decency for any individual ıs ‘reasonably possible’ (1 e , when ıt 1s 
compatible with the greatest total subsistence achievement), and giving clear 
guidance 1n difficult conflict cases where the above rights-based view 1s mute 
(famines, A vs B-Q, etc) Maxificing 1s a normative tool with greater cutting 
power Rights, in companion, are at best impotent, at worst contrary to the 
most important interests of those ın poverty 
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I have shown that the internal obligations of justice in poor nations 
cannot be built upon a foundation of human nghts One might think, how- 
ever, that this conclusion 1s of limited applicability ın the global case many 
rights-based views (most notably the claim-right view) have been rejected on 
the basis that resources are constrained — claim-rights are sometimes leg- 
tumately ignored But global redistribution does not have sımılar constraints 
Global distribution, clearly, has more resources on which to draw, ıt may 
thus avoid the problematic implications of claim-right views ın cases of 
resource scarcity I have two responses First, ıt 1s not clear that global re- 
distribution can avoid all the problems that exist for claum-nght views It 1s 
perfectly possible that in many poor countries a certain population 1s simply 
a poor converter of resources into minimal decency (those, say, who have 
suffered extensively from starvation and rampant disease) Global justice, 
then, must conceivably be able to make a choice between saving some and 
saving many more not similarly stricken A bigger pot of resources from 
which to draw certainly does not solve the conceptual difficulty with such 
views, and may in fact not alleviate the problem Secondly, maxificing 
mumics the implications of claim-rights views in all cases except those cases 
where such views fail In the ideal case, maxificing does no harm, im the 
non-ideal case, maxificing gives the nght answers Global justice should thus 
avoid talk of rights and focus instead on promoting the greatest possible 
subsistence 


V CONCLUSION GLOBALJUSTICE AND 
HUMAN RIGHTS TALK 


Human rights talk has a certain purchase ın the discourse of global 
obligation, not only withm philosophy and political theory, but also withm 
the culture generally It may be, then, that a welfarist-consequentialism 
should advocate discussing our obligations in the language of human nights, 
though (behind the scenes) endorsing policies in conformity to maxificing 
Martha Nussbaum sees the pull of such a strategy for four reasons First, she 
claims, ‘[Rights talk] reminds us that people have justified and urgent claims 
to certain types of treatment, no matter what the world around them has 
done about that’ Secondly, rights talk, as compared to talk about basic 
capabilities (or talk about welfare) ıs rhetorically powerful ‘To say, “Here’s 
a list of things that people ought to be able to do and to be” has only a 
vague normative resonance To say, “Here 1s a list of fundamental human 
rights” 1s more rhetorically direct’ Thirdly, ‘nghts language has value 
because of the emphasis it places on people’s choice and autonomy’ 
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Fourthly, ‘Finally, m the areas where we disagree about the proper analysis 
of rights talk — where the claims of utility, resources, and capabilities are still 
being worked out — the language of nights preserves a sense of the terrain of 
agreement, while we continue to deliberate about the proper type of analysis 
at the more specific level’ 27 

I do not find every such reason for the contmued use of rights talk com- 
peling I certainly do not find welfare talk any less indicative of agreement 
than rights talk Surely we can agree that we ought to make ıt the case that 
as many people as possible can achieve minimal decency, even if the minutiae 
of what constitutes minimal decency and the relative weights of different 
welfare achievements are not well known Also, Nussbaum’s emphasis on 
choice and autonomy ıs tied closely to her capabilities-centred normative 
view, I hope to have cast doubt here on the supreme importance of choice 
and autonomy, along with capabilities 

However, this is not to say that there 1s no instrumental efficacy in nghts 
talk, especially on a global scale It 1s hard to disagree with Nussbaum’s first 
two poimts Conversation about global justice ıs conducted largely ın the 
language of human rights, and these patterns can be hard to shift Human 
rights talk, therefore, has a certain rhetorical or motivational efficacy that, 
perhaps, welfare talk lacks (though I am not sure what precisely the 
difference ın efficacy ıs surely a clear description of human needs might 
itself be rhetorically direct) If so, there ıs no principled reason why we 
should exclude a rhetoric of rights, even if we accept a global politics of 
welfare maxificmg But one must be careful We should be wary of umpart- 
ing too much significance to rights talk, lest the notion of rights becomes so 
ingrained ın the global culture that the obligations themselves are taken to 
concern human rights on a fundamental level Though we can accept nights 
talk, this must be recognized as a ‘second-best’ option, given the misguided 
nature of global dialogue If we could dispense with nghts talk and retain 
important gains ın human welfare, we ought to do so In so far as we 
cannot, however, we must work to assure that the proper object of global 
obligation is the mmumally decent standard of hving for as many as 
possible 28 


Unwersety of Caluforma, San Diego 


27 Nussbaum, Women and Human Development, pp 100-1 
28 I should lke to thank Sam Rickless, Richard Arneson, David Bnnk, Jerry Doppelt and 
Kory Schaff for helpful critcisms and suggestions while I was preparmg and finalizing this 
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HUMEAN SUPERVENIENCE AND PERSONAL IDENTITY 


By Ryan WASSERMAN 


Humeans hold that the nomological features of our world, including causal facts, are determined by 
the global distribution of fundamental properties Since persistence presupposes causation, it follows 
that facts about personal identity are also globally determined I argue that this ts unacceptable for a 
number of reasons, and that the doctrine of Humean superventence should therefore be rejected 


According to the doctrine of Humean supervenience, ‘all there ıs to the 
world 1s a vast mosaic of local matters of particular fact There is no differ- 
ence without difference in the arrangement of qualities All else supervenes 
on that’! In this paper I press a new argument against the Humean picture 
of the world ? My argument relies on two widely accepted principles first, 
that persistence requires causation, and secondly, that facts about persist- 
ence are not wildly extrinsic I explam and defend these two premises m 
§§I-II I then present my argument against Humean supervemience in $I 


I PERSISTENCE AND CAUSATION 


It 1s widely acknowledged that persistence through time requires causation 3 
Sydney Shoemaker, for example, writes that 


1D Lews, ‘Introduction’, Philosophical Papers, Vol u (Oxford UP, 1986), pp 1x-xvn, at 
pp xx 

2 Some of the pomts in this paper are anticipated m R Nozick, Philosophical Explanations 
(Harvard UP, 1981), pp 35-6 The general form of my argument also parallels one found 
in J Hawthorne, ‘Why Humeans Are Out of Ther Minds’, Notis, 38 (2004), pp 351-8, 
although I yudge my premises to be much more plausible (and to enjoy much wider support) 
than the premises nvoked by Hawthorne 

3 See, for example, DM Armstrong, ‘Identty Through Time’, m P van Inwagen (ed), 
Time and Cause Essays Presented to Richard Taylor (Dordrecht Reidel, 1980), pp 67-78, Lewis, 
‘Survival and Identity’, repr in his Philosophical Papers, Vol 1 (Oxford UP, 1983), pp 55-77, 
J Perry, ‘The Importance of Beng Identical’, m A Rorty (ed), The Identites of Persons Unw of 
Cahformia Press, 1976), pp 67-90, at pp 69-70 
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it is a feature of the ‘contmuants’ that are paradigm individual substances that their 

persistence through time involves there being relations of causal and counterfactual 

dependence of their properties at later times on their properties at earlier times * 
Focusing on persons, one might state the principle m question as follows 
person P, at time 4; 1s identical with person P; at time h only if the properties 
that P, has at & are causally dependent upon the properties that P, has at 4 
This basic principle can be refined along several different dimensions 

First, those who accept the existence of temporal parts> can elimimate 
problematic locutions like ‘P; at é 1s identical with P} at &’, as well as intro- 
duce a further respect of causal dependence, by moving to something like 
the following a person-stage sı 1s I-related to a later person-stage $ only 
if the existence and properties of S, are causally dependent upon the 
existence and properties of Sı (where two person-stages are I-related if and 
only if they are common parts of some one continuing person) ê For exposi- 
tory purposes, I shall follow the temporal parts theorist in assuming that 
persons are composed of momentary person-stages I take this to be unob- 
jectionable, since (1) nothing in the argument turns on this assumption, and 
(u) the most promment advocate of Humean supervenience, David Lewis, 
also happens to be the most ardent defender of temporal parts 7 

Secondly, one can further refine the principle by clarifying the exact 
nature of the causal dependence at issue Many, for example, would like to 
say that “The causation mvolved here 1s largely what W E Johnson called 
“immanent” causation causation that 1s ternal to the thing’s career, as 
contrasted with the “transeunt” causation involved m the action of one thing 
on another’ 8 Thus n order to articulate a complete picture of the relation 
between persistence and causation, one must explore the nature of ım- 
manent causation The argument of this paper does not require me to put 
such a detailed picture m place, however, so I set the matter aside 

The first premise of my argument, then, 1s that persistence requires 
causation, so that two person-stages are parts of one continuing person only 
if the existence and properties of the later stage are causally dependent upon 
the existence and properties of the earher Since this premise enjoys almost 


45 Shoemaker, ‘Self and Substance’, in J Tomberlin (ed), Philosophical Perspectives, 11 
Mind, Causation, and World (Oxford Blackwell, 1997), pp 283-304, at p 288 

5 For a definition of ‘temporal part’, see T Sider, ‘Four-Dimensionalism’, Philosophical 
Renew, 106 (1997), pp 197-231, at p 205 

6 See Lewis, ‘Survival and Identity’, p 59 

7 On Humean supervemence, see Lewis, ‘Introduction’, and ‘A Subjectivist’s Guide to 
Objective Chance’, repr in his Philosophical Papers, Vol u, pp 83-132, at pp 127-31, also 
‘Humean Supervemence Debugged’, repr in his Papers in Metaphysics and Epistemology (Cam~- 
bridge UP, 1999), pp 224-47, at 225-7 On temporal parts, see Lewis, ‘Survival and Identty’, 
and On the Plurality of Worlds (Oxford Blackwell, 1986), pp 202-4 

8 Shoemaker, ‘Self and Substance’, p 288 
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universal approval, my defence will be brief First, I appeal to the authority 
of the arch-Humean, David Lewis (‘Survival and Identity’, pp 55-6) 


My total present mental state should be but one momentary stage m a continuing 
succession of mental states These successive states should be mterconnected by 
bonds of lawful causal dependence Such change as there 1s should conform, for the 
most part, to lawful regularites concernmg the succession of mental states — 
regularities, moreover, that are exemplified ın everyday cases of survival And this 
should be so not by accident but rather because each succeeding mental state 
causally depends for its character on the states immediately before ıt 


Secondly, I appeal to a familar thought-experiment, due to David Arm- 
strong (‘Identity through Time’, pp 75-6) Imagine that an ordinary person 
1s unceremoniously annihilated by a powerful deity By sheer luck, a second 
deity happens to create a qualitatively identical person at the precise place 
and time at which the first person was destroyed The person who exists 
after this cosmic accident 1s not identical with the person who existed before 
— 1e, the later person-stages are not I-related to the earher person-stages 
Yet the later stages are linked to the earlier stages by relations of spatio- 
temporal and qualitative continuity Thus Armstrong’s thought-expermment 
undermines the thesis that spatiotemporal and qualitative continuity are 
sufficient for persistence In addition, the case suggests that the missing 
ingredient 1s causal in nature the existence and properties of the person- 
stages after the divine intervention are causally independent of the existence 
and properties of the stages prior to the event in question, and this explams 
why the resulting person 1s not identical with the person we began with In 
other words, persistence requires causation 


H PERSISTENCE AND INTRINSICGNESS 


The second premise of my argument 1s that facts about persistence are not 
wildly extrinsic On the assumption that objects persist by having different 
temporal parts at different times, this ıs equivalent to the claim that the 
I-relation which unites temporal parts mto persons 1s not a wildly extrinsic 
relation Very roughly, the idea 1s that whether or not two person-stages are 
I-related 1s stable under variations in the non-local environment 

The claim that persistence 1s a relatively intrinsic matter 1s reminiscent of 
David Wiggins’ ‘only x and y principle’, which 1s widely, though not um- 
versally, accepted ın the hterature on personal identity 9 Here 1s an initial 
statement of that principle, as given by Harold Noonan 


3 See D Wiggins, Sameness and Substance Renewed (Cambridge UP, 2001), p 96 
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whether a later individual 7 1s identical with an earlier individual x can depend only 
on facts about x and y and the relationships between them it cannot depend upon 
facts about any mdividuals other than x ory Otherwise put, what the principle asserts 
is that whether x ıs identical with y can only depend upon the iminnsic relationship 
between them, ıt cannot be determined extnnsically '° 


On a first reading, the only x and y principle seems completely obvious But 
on reflection, ıt 1s rather difficult to state a coherent version of the principle 
being gestured at One might understand the only x and y principle as the 
claim that ‘identity properties’, like the property of being zdentical with Aristotle, 
are intrinsic But this 1s clearly false, for numerically distinct duplicates never 
share identity properties of this sort !! Alternatively, one might take the prn- 
ciple to mean that the identity relation itself ıs trinsic for any duplicate 
pairs!2 <x, y> and <w, z>, x 1s identical with y if and only if w ıs identical 
with z !3 But this 1s also false, as ıs shown by a Max Black world with two 
duplicate spheres A and B <A, A> and <4, B> are duplicate pairs, A 1s 
identical with A, and yet A 1s not identical with B 

Perhaps the only x and y principle was intended as a constraint on 1den- 
tity over time, rather than identity semphciter? Given the temporal-parts 
framework presupposed here, this amounts to the claim that the I-relation 1s 
intrinsic for any duplicate pairs (of temporal parts), <x, y> and <w, z>, x and y 
are I-related if and only if w and z are J-related But it 1s unclear whether 
this principle 1s an umprovement Consider my temporal part from one 
munute ago (Past) and my current temporal part (Current) By hypothesis, 
Past and Current are I-related, for they are common parts of the persisting 
object Ryan Wasserman Now consider a world much like our own in which 
there are duplicates of Past and Current (Past* and Current*), but where 

10 H Noonan, Personal Identity (London Routledge, 1989), p 152, for a revised version of the 
principle, see p 164 The problems raised below count against the revised version as well 
Versions of the principle are endorsed by G Forbes, The Metaphysics of Modality (Oxford 
Clarendon Press, 1985), pp 140-5, M Johnston, ‘Fission and the Facts’, m J Tomberlin (ed), 
Philosophical Perspectives, 3 Philosophy of Mind and Action Theory (Oxford Blackwell, 1989), 
pp 369-97, B Willams, ‘Bodily Continuity and Personal Identity’, repr in his Problems of the 
Seif (Cambridge UP, 1973), pp 19-25 The main opponent of the principle is Nozick see esp 
Philosophical Explanahons, pp 29-37 

1! Here I assume the standard view that trinsic properties are those which never 
distinguish between duphcates See Lewis, ‘Extrinsic Properties’, Philosophical Studies, 44 (1983), 
Pp 197-200, at p 197 

12 <x, y> and <w, z> are duphcate pais if and only if (1) x and w have all the same intrinsic 
properties, (u) y and z have all the same mtrinsic properties, and (m) x and y stand ın all the 
same intrinsic relations as wand z See Lewis, ‘New Work for a Theory of Universals’, repr in 
his Papers in Metaphysics and Epistemology, pp 8-55, at p 27, fn 17 

83 For simplicity, I understand the quantifiers ın this principle (and ın the followmg prm- 
ciples) to range over both actual and possible objects Those who are uncomfortable about 
speaking of merely possible objects should recall that the maim target of this paper 1s the 
author of On the Plurality of Worlds 
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these duplicates are not connected by any intermediate person-stages It 
seems as 1f <Past, Current) and <Past*, Current*> are duplicate pairs But if 
persistence requires spatiotemporal continuity, the I-relation only holds 
between the members of the first pair 

If spatiotemporal contmuity 1s a necessary condition on persistence, then 
the I-relation which underlies personal identity 1s not intrinsic But perhaps 
one can still salvage something from the only x and y principle Restricting 
attention to those sets of temporal parts whose members jointly occupy 
continuous temporal intervals, I shall say that two sets of this sort, <x), x, 

> Xa? and <i, Yo, 5 Jn, are duplicate sets 1f and only if there 1s a one-to-one 
function from the members of the first set to the members of the second set 
that preserves intrinsic properties and relations For any duplicate sets <x), 
Xo, Xn? and <p), yo, 5.In2, X, and x, are I-related if and only 1f yı and y, are 
I-related Roughly speaking, the thesis 1s that the I-relation supervenes on 
the intrinsic processes connecting spatiotemporally separated temporal parts 
(together with the intrinsic properties of the temporal parts themselves, I 
shall assume that it 1s not too misleading to speak of a series of temporal 
parts as a “process’) 

This seems plausible enough As Mark Johnston writes (‘Fission and the 
Facts’, p 381), 


mtuitive conceptions of the nature of the total process which secures a given 
person’s survival will locate that process wholly withm the space-time envelope or 
four-dimensional total position swept out by that person’s body over his lifetime After 
all ıt is that on which we concentrate when trymg to determime where and when the 
person survived We do not look elsewhere and elsewhen 


Unfortunately, even this weakened mterpretation of the only x and y 
principle 1s subject to counter-example Consider the following three ob- 
jects my temporal part from one minute ago (Past), my current temporal 
part (Current), and the object that overlaps all of my current temporal part 
except for my nght arm (Current-mmus) By hypothesis, Past ıs I-related to 
Current Past 1s not, however, J-related to Current-mimus, for they are not 
both stages of some one continuing person In fact, it 1s natural to think that 
Current-minus ıs not a stage of a person at all, but only a proper part of 
such a stage 14 (If Past were I-related to Current-minus, then fission would 
be far too easy, and there would be many overlapping persons in my chair 
right now) Now imagine a world in which an Armstrong-deity has just 


14 The clam that proper parts of person-stages are not themselves person-stages 1s related 
to the popular idea that proper parts of persons are not themselves persons — it is sumply the 
clam that the property of beng a person-stage, like the property of beng a person, 1s a maximal 
property See Sider, ‘Maximalty and Microphysical Supervemence’, Philosophy and Phen- 
omenological Research, 66 (2003), pp 139-49 
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anmhilated my nght arm, while leaving the rest of my body mtrinsically 
unchanged Consider the following two temporal parts from that world 
my temporal part from one minute before the attack (Past*) and my current 
temporal part (Current*) By hypothesis, Past* and Current* are I-related at 
the world ın question, for Past* and Current* are both person-stages of me 
at that world Moreover, we have it that (1) Past* and Past share all of the 
same intrimsic properties, (u) Current* and Current-minus share all of 
the same mtrinsic properties and (m) Past* and Current* stand ın all the 
same intrinsic relations as Past and Current-mmus In addition, Past* and 
Current* are connected by a series of temporal parts that qualitatively 
duplicate the temporal parts connecting Past and Current-minus On the 
assumed version of the only x and y principle, it follows that Past and 
Current-minus are in fact J-related at the actual world But since Past 
and Current-minus are not I-related, the principle 1s false 

The preceding cases suggest that whether or not two temporal parts stand 
in the I-relation depends both on extrinsic facts about what goes on between 
those objects and on extnnsic facts about what 1s gong on just outside those 
objects In other words, whether or not x and y are co-person-stages does not 
depend only on x and_y 

There are, of course, other versions of the only x and_y principle that one 
might consider at this point, but the investigation promises to be tedious I 
propose to set the matter aside My main concern here 1s with the reasons 
favouring the only x and y principle, rather than its formulation The prin- 
ciple ın question was originally developed ın order to rule out certain views 
about identity over time }5 To take one prominent example of such theses, 
Robert Nozick famously proposed a ‘closest continuer’ account of personal 
identity, according to which person P at time f 1s identical with person P, 
at time ¢, if and only if P, has a higher degree of spatiotemporal and quah- 
tative contmuity with P, than any other person who exists at t (where 
qualitatrve continuity includes chains of causal dependence) 16 In the 
language of temporal parts, a person-stage $} at é 1s I-related to a person- 
stage S) at & if and only if $ has a higher degree of spatiotemporal and 
qualitative continuity with $; than any other person-stage at i On Nozick’s 
theory, the I-relation turns out to be extrinsic whether or not a later stage 1s 
I-related to an earlier stage 1s not determined by the mtrinsic properties of 
those stages together with the intrinsic relations that hold between them 


15 See Wiggins, Sameness and Substance Renewed, pp 96-9 As Johnston pomts out (‘Fission and 
the Facts’, p 380), the standard formulations of the principle fail m this respect 

16 This 1s a rough way of formulating the account Nozick also requires, for example, that P} 
has a sufficiently high degree of spatiotemporal and qualitative continuity with P, see Philo- 
sophual Explanations, pp 33-7 
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This is no great surprise What zs surprising about Nozick’s view is the extent 
to which the I-relation turns on extrinsic factors 

To illustrate, suppose that without knowing this, I am the result of a 
brain-bisection operation that took place only yesterday A normal healthy 
person was put to sleep and his brain divided in two Each half of the brain 
was put mto a separate body, resulting in two distinct persons One person 1s 
currently sitting m this chair m New Jersey, typing this paper The other 
1s taking a nap in Seattle, Washington Suppose further that my current 
person-stage 1s connected to the pre-surgery person-stages by certain rela- 
tions of spatiotemporal and qualitative continuity (where this includes 
relations of causal dependence), but that the person-stage currently located 
in Seattle has an even greater degree of continuity with the relevant stages 
On Nozick’s theory, ıt will then turn out that my current person-stage 1s not 
I-related to the pre-surgery person-stages In other words, ıt will follow that I 
did not exist before yesterday 

I suggest that what makes this result so implausible is that my failure to 
exist before yesterday zs due to the existence of unrelated person-stages located on 
the other side of the country ‘Those distant person-stages (leading back to the 
surgery) are all that stands between me and a hfe once lived If those person- 
stages were not around, my current-temporal part would be the closest 
contimuer in existence, and thus I would have existed before yesterday 1” It 1s 
in this sense that Nozick’s view makes facts about persistence wildly 
extrmsic And ıt 1s precisely this feature of the account that makes it so 
umplausible I have argued that whether or not two objects are I-related 
depends upon whether those objects are connected by other objects (so that 
they satisfy the spatiotemporal contmuity constraint) and upon whether 
there are any other objects connected to them (so that they do not violate 
the maxumality constraint) But rf the closest continuer theory is correct, the 
I-relation also depends upon the existence and properties of completely 
disconnected objects I take this to be absurd Facts about persistence may 
depend on the local environment, but they cannot be constitutively tied to 
distant spatiotemporal regions ın the way imagined 

I conclude, first, that the thmking behind the only x and y principle 1s 
correct — theories of personal identity like Nozick’s should be rejected I con- 
clude, secondly, that one’s natural reaction to the closest continuer theory 
supports the second premise of my argument agaimst Humean super- 
venience facts about persistence are not wildly extrinsic 


17 Counterfactuals of this sort become problematic when one moves to an endurantist 
framework mn which the necessity of identity 1s presupposed 
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HI PERSISTENCE AND HUMEAN SUPERVENIENCE 


I am now m a position to state my argument against the Humean 


1 Persistence requires causation 
2 Facts about persistence are not wildly extrinsic 
3 Hence Humean supervenience 1s false 


I have already defended the premises of this argument In order to show 
that the conclusion follows from the premises, I merely need to reflect upon 
the way in which the nomological features of the world are supposed to 
supervene upon the Humean base 

Laws following Lewis, I begm with the global distribution of local, 
perfectly natural properties I then consider candidates for the best overall 
theory of the world, where these candidate theories are stated ın a language 
whose primitive predicates express just the perfectly natural properties 
Candidates are ranked in terms of simplicity and strength Simplicity 1s 
measured in terms of the complexity of the simplest axiomatization of 
the relevant theory Strength is measured in terms of mnformativeness — the 
more the theory entails about the instantiation of perfectly natural pro- 
pertes, the stronger ıt 1s The candidate with the highest overall score 1s 
taken to be the best overall theory of the world Laws are then identified 
with the theorems of that theory !8 

Counterfaciuals according to Lewis, a counterfactual of the form ‘Tf 1t were 
the case that p, then ıt would be that g’ 1s (non-vacuously) true if and only if 
some world where p and g are both true 1s more simular to the actual world 
than any world where p 1s true and q 1s false 9 Similarity of worlds 1s 
determined by laws and particular matters of fact according to the following 
set of rules (‘Counterfactual Dependency and Time’s Arrow’, pp 47-8) 


e It 1s of first importance to avoid big, widespread, diverse violations of 
law 

e It 1s of second umportance to maximize the spatiotemporal region 
throughout which perfect match of particular fact prevails 


18 Lewis’ theory of laws ıs descended from JS Mill and FP Ramsey For further details, 
see Lewis, Counterfactuals (Harvard UP, 1973), pp 73-5, ‘Introduction’, pp xi-xu, ‘New Work 
for a Theory of Universals’, pp 41-3, and ‘Humean Supervenience Debugged’, pp 231-6 
T simplify matters somewhat in ignoring the relevance of chancy laws m what follows 

19 See Lewis, Counterfactuals, ‘Counterfactuals and Comparative Possibility’, Journal of Philo- 
sophical Logic, 2 (1973), pp 418-46, ‘Counterfactual Dependence and Time’s Arrow’, repr m 
Phuosophical Papers, Vol 1, pp 32-66 
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e It 1s of third importance to avoid even small, localized, simple violations 
of law 

èe Itis of little or no importance to secure approxumate sumularity of partı- 
cular fact, even in matters that concern us greatly 


In this way, counterfactual truths supervene on laws and local facts, which 
in turn supervene on the distribution of perfectly natural properties 

Causation according to the simplest counterfactual analysis of causation, ¢ 
is a cause of e 1ff e would not have occurred in the absence of c 2 The simple 
counterfactual analysis ıs ın need of repair, as everyone knows But however 
those refinements go, the Humean will mamtain that causal facts supervene 
on counterfactual truths, laws and particular matters of fact, which in turn 
supervene on the distribution of perfectly natural properties 

The defender of Humean supervemience does not need to agree with 
every one of Lewis’ particular views about laws, counterfactuals and 
causation The Humean might, for example, opt for a covering law analysis 
of causation and then use causal notions to provide an account of 
counterfactuals Potential disagreements of this sort are irrelevant to the 
present argument The key point agreed upon by every Humean 1s that 
the nomological features of the world somehow supervene on the global 
distribution of perfectly natural properties Most importantly, the Humean 
will claim that causal facts are fixed globally, so that whether o1 not two 
objects are connected by a hne of causal mfluence will be determined, ın 
part, by what goes on outside the local environment of those objects In 
particular, whether or not the existence and properties of one person-stage 
are causally dependent upon the existence and properties of another person- 
stage will be partly determined by the goings on at spatiotemporally distant 
locales This makes causal facts wildly extrinsic Since persistence requires 
causation, 1t follows that facts about persistence are wildly extrinsic But facts 
about persistence are not wildly extrinsic So the doctrine of Humean 
supervenience 1s false 

There should be no suspense when ıt comes to the question of where the 
Humean will resist my argument I say that Humean supervenience 1s 1m- 
consistent with the fact that persistence 1s a quasi-intrinsic matter, and so 
Humean supervenience will have to go The Humean will simply say 
‘So much the worse for the supposed constraint on persistence’ The real 
question 1s how implausible 1s the result that facts about persistence are 
wildly extrinsic? One might be tempted to argue as follows Nozack’s closest- 
continuer theory ıs completely umplausible because it makes facts about 


20 See Lewis, ‘Causation’, repr in Phelosophical Papers, Vol u, pp 159-213 For recent 
developments, see Lewis, ‘Causation as Influence’, Journal of Philosophy, 97 (2000), pp 182-97 
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persistence extremely extrinsic The doctrine of Humean supervenience 
leads to the same conclusion, so ıt 1s completely umplausible as well But the 
Humean may respond by saying that Nozick’s theory of personal identity 1s 
absurd because ıt tells us that whether a particular causal process unites 
various person-stages into a single person depends upon what happens 
elsewhere And Humean supervenience does not have this consequence 

Rather, the Humean tells us that whether or not a particular process counts 
as causal ın the first place depends on what 1s going on elsewhere Thus the 
absurdity of Nozick’s theory does not reflect poorly on the doctrine of 
Humean supervenience ?! 

I reply, first, that there 1s more than one implausible consequence of 
Nozick’s theory It is surely odd to think that two cases could involve the 
same causal process and yet differ with respect to facts about persistence 
because of variation in the non-local environment But it is also strange to 
think that these distant happenings get nto the picture at all Humean super- 
venience does not have the first consequence, but it does have the second 
That ıs enough to render the view umplausible I reply, secondly, that I need 
not lean too heavily on the connection with Nozick’s theory, since I can 
argue directly agamst the Humean’s conclusion that facts about persistence 
are wildly extrinsic 

Imagine a world w that includes a planet which matches our own with 
respect to particular matters of fact The earth-counterpart at w mcludes, 
among other things, various person-stages that duplicate the person-stages 
at our world Some of these person-stages are connected by relations of 
spatiotemporal and qualitative continuity, just as their counterparts are here 
on earth But w contains many other planets populated by person-stages At 
these deviant planets, there are no relations of spatiotemporal or qualitative 
continuity between stages — person-stages sumply appear and disappear at 
random Thus, world w does not display any global regularities concerning 
the distribution of person-stages It follows that there will not be any laws 
to the effect that person-stages are typically followed by qualitatively similar 
person-stages (For expository purposes, J shall speak as if there are genuine 
laws concerning person-stage propagation at our world Of course, the true 
candidates for laws will concern the perfectly natural properties — these laws 
will be the laws of fundamental physics But the Humean will claim that 
the law-lhke behaviour of person-stages supervenes on these more funda- 
mental laws So worlds in which these macro-level regularities are absent 
wil be worlds with different laws at the micro-level, and thus different 
counterfactual and causal truths This 1s all that my argument requires ) 


21 I thank an anonymous referee for pressing me on this point 
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To focus once again on my current temporal part (Current) and my 
temporal part from one mmute ago (Past), Current and Past have duplicates 
at world w, Current* and Past* While Current and Past stand in the I- 
relation, Current* and Past* do not This ıs because Current* is I-related to 
Past* only if the existence and properties of Current* are causally dependent 
upon the existence and properties of Past* The existence of Current* 1s 
causally dependent upon the existence of Past* only if the following counter- 
factual ıs true (at w) ‘If Past* had not existed, Current* would not have 
existed’ (Similarly, the properties of Current* are causally dependent upon 
the properties of Past* only if the following counterfactual holds ‘If Past* 
had had different properties, Current* would have had different properties’ ) 
But this conditional 1s ın fact false at the world under discussion consider 
two worlds, w, and wg, where w; matches w except for the absence of Past*, 
and w, matches w except for the absence of Past* and Current* Given 
Lewis’ similarity metric for worlds, w, comes out as more simular to w than 
we does, since (1) w, and wy score equally with respect to laws (owing to the 
absence of any laws of person-stage propagation at w), and (u) w; does better 
than w m matching w with respect to particular matters of fact (owing to 
the presence of Current*) It follows that Current* is not I-related to Past* 

Given the doctrine of Humean supervenience, it turns out that facts 
about persistence are extrinsic <Current, Past> and <Current*, Past® are 
duplicate pairs, but only the members of the first pair stand in the J-relation 
But, as in my earlier discussion of Nozick, I suggest that 11 1s not extrmsic- 
ness per se that renders this picture so mplausible Rather, ıt 1s the extent to 
which the Humean takes extrinsic factors mto consideration when settling 
questions of personal identity What prevents Current* and Past* from 
being I-related at w 1s the presence of unrelated person-stages at distant regions 
of the cosmos If those randomly appearing person-stages did not exist, 
Current* and Past* would be I-related Since they do exist, Current* and 
Past* are not This 1s manifestly absurd 

This absurdity can be underscored by putting an epistemological twist on 
the foregoing argument For all we know, we are living in a world hike w 
After all, we have only explored an embarrassingly small region of our 
universe Perhaps we shall one day discover planets in which person-stages 
appear and disappear ın haphazard fashion This would be surprising, but it 
1s a genuine epistemic possibility Since I cannot rule out the possibility that 
ours 1s a world like w, I cannot be certain that my current person-stage 1s 
J-related to any previous person-stages Thus I cannot be certain that I 
existed one minute ago I, for one, take this result to be unacceptable 

The converse epistemic argument 1s equally persuasive it 1s a Moorean 
fact for me that I existed one minute ago I know this to be true If Humean 
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supervenience were true, then presumably I could come to know this as 
well I would then be ın a position to deduce, and thereby come to know, 
that our world does not contain a vast number of planets populated by 
random person-stages ?? Thus Humean supervenience 1s committed to the 
possibility of armcharr interstellar exploration 23 Reductio complete 


IV CONCLUSION 


The doctrine of Humean supervenience faces serious challenges from a 
number of different directions Chance has proven a persistent bug,?* for 
example, and quantum mechanus tells us that the world ıs far less localized 
than the Humean would lke to admit Humean supervenience 1s also 
threatened by thought-experiments involving motion in homogenous sub- 
stances 5 The list could go on But the problem posed in this paper 1s 
importantly different from these other worries There 1s, on the one hand, a 
metaphysical aspect to the problem of personal identity the Humean claims 
that facts about persistence are constitutively tied to what 1s going on in the 
non-local environment, and this 1s ontologically repugnant The problem 1s 
also epistemological 1f Humean supervenience 1s correct, knowledge of the self 
could lead to knowledge about what 1s happening outside one’s own hight- 
cone, and this 1s eptstemically unacceptable Perhaps most importantly, the 
problem of personal identity 1s also personal m nature there 1s a real sense in 
which the Humean puts our own continued existence at the mercy of what 
1s going on 1n the distant corners of the galaxy, and this ıs fnghtening The 
self-interested reader will conclude that the doctrine of Humean super- 
venience must be false 26 


Rutgers Unwersity, New Jersey 


22 Here I assume that knowledge is closed under deductive entailment For a detailed dis- 
cussion of epistemic closure, see J Hawthorne, Knowledge and Lotteries (Oxford UP, 2003) 

23 Thanks to Ted Sider for pomting out this last argument to me The structure of this final 
argument parallels the structure of the classical ‘closure’ arguments familiar from con- 
temporary work in epistemology Whether or not one thinks that this analogy undermines the 
argument ın question will depend, ın part, on one’s attitude towards the puzzles of closure 
Even if this analogy does lead us to reject the epistemic arguments against the Humean, I 
claim that the metaphysical arguments remain sound 

24 Lewis, ‘Humean Supervemence Debugged’ 

235 Lewis, ‘Introduction’, p x, and p xm, fn 5 ; 

2 I thank Ted Sider, Achille Varzi and two anonymous referees for comments on a 
previous draft of this paper 
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PRINZ’S PROBLEMATIC PROXYTYPES 


By RarrarLLa DE Rosa 


Jesse Prinz has argued that a proxytype theory of concepts provides what he calls the intentionality’ 
and ‘cognitwe content’ desiderata better than any current competitor, and that the hybrid nature of 
proxytypes allows his theory to combine the informational component of informational atomism with 
the mew that concepts are semantically structured entities In response, I argue that the hybrid 
character of proxytypes, far from delivering the advantages Prinz clams, generates a threatening 
dilemma either Ins theory ıs novel but fals to delwer the intentionality and cognitive content 
desiderata, or ut delwers these desiderata but ıs not novel 


It has long been argued that intentional content 1s not sufficient for concept 
individuation Concepts need also to be mdividuated by what most philo- 
sophers call ‘narrow content’ (and what Jesse Prinz calls “cognitive content’) 
As 1s well known, Frege’s puzzles and Putnam’s twin earth cases show, re- 
spectively, that mtentional contents individuate concepts either too coarsely 
or too finely If the content of mental states were exhausted by intentional 
content, we could not explain (1) why one can assent to “The morning star 
shines’ without assenting to “Che evening star shines’, (u) why my twin and I 
can be said to have the same beliefs about water and the same water- 
orientated behaviour (on the hypothesis that what we call ‘water’ refers on 
twin earth to XYZ rather than to HO) Appreciation of these facts led to 
the birth of two-factor theories of content! In Furnishing the Mind, Prinz 
defends a ‘proxytype theory’ of concepts which falls within this tradition 
of two-factor theories 2 Following the hnes of Locke’s concept empiricism, 
Prinz identifies (narrowly mdividuated) concepts with long-term memory 
networks of perceptual representations which get their intentional content 
through nomological relations with their causes The novelty of proxytype 


' See N Block, ‘Advertisement for a Semantics for Psychology’, repr in S Stich and T 
Warfield (eds), Mental Representation a Reader (Oxford Blackwell, 1994), pp 81-141, B Loar, 
‘Conceptual Role and Truth-Conditions’, Notre Dame Journal of Philosophy, 23 (1982), pp 272-58, 
C McGinn, ‘The Structure of Content’, in A Woodfield (ed), Thought and Object Essays on 
Intentonality (Oxford UP, 1982), pp 207-58 

2 J Prinz, Furnshung the Mind Concepts and thew Perceptual Basis (MIT Press, 2002) 
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theory, then, consists ın combining the informational component of nform- 
ational atomism (1e, the view that concepts get their mntentional content 
through a mind—world relation) with the view that concepts are semantically 
complex (1 e , the view that concepts have internal structure) 

Prinz claims that the novel character of his proxytype theory allows it to 
accommodate the intentional and cognitive content desiderata better than 
any other current theory of concepts In this paper, I shall argue, contra 
Prinz, that his theory uhicitly readmıts the idea that cognitive content de- 
termines intentional content, and accordingly that either his theory 1s 
workable but fails to provide these two desiderata, or ıt provides these 
desiderata but ıs not as novel as ıt claims to be A more general moral about 
the prospects of combining informational semantics with non-atomistic 
views of concepts may be drawn from my discussion of Prinz’s theory 


I THE INTENTIONAL AND COGNITIVE 
CONTENT DESIDERATA 


Any theory of concepts, Prinz claims, ought to deliver the intentionality and 
cognitive content desiderata ‘Intentionality’ is the property in concepts of 
representing, or to seeming to represent, things outside themselves, and 
‘mtentional contents’ are the things that concepts refer to (or seem to refer 
to) However, Prinz reminds us that there are well known reasons for not 
mndividuating concepts by intentional contents alone These reasons include, 
inter aha, Frege’s puzzles about informative identity statements with co- 
referential names (“Hesperus ıs Phosphorus’) Frege took these puzzles to 
show that the notion of content cannot be exhausted by reference, and so 
mtroduced the notion of sense Sense carries the double duty of explaining 
our understanding of linguistic items while determing their referents (wz 
explaining why a certain expression picks out a certain object) 

But Prinz wishes to distance himself from the letter of Frege’s notion of 
sense In particular, he maintains, we should relinquish the Fregean thesis 
that senses are definitional abstract objects that determme what concepts 
refer to His rejection 1s based partly on his endorsement of the Donnellan, 
Kripke and Putnam position that the intentional contents of terms and 
concepts are determined by causal connections with the surrounding en- 
vironment Under the so-called ‘causal theory’ of content determination, 
descriptions we associate with a term or concept are not part of its content, 
they might account for the psychology of language (e g , why we understand 
terms and concepts as we do), but they do not account for its semantics (1 € , 
why the terms and concepts pick out the objects they do) To mark his 
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distance from Fregean senses, Prinz calls the component of conceptual con- 
tent that transcends reference “cognitive content’ 3 

Keeping in mind the role Prinz attributes to cognitive content, I shall 
now introduce his proxytype theory 


II PRINZ’S PROXYTYPE THEORY 


Proxytype theory 1s supposed to satisfy both the mtentionality and cognitive 
content requirements by imheriting the best features of non-atomustic 
theories of conceptual structure (such as, e g , prototype theory) and inform- 
ational atomism According to Prinz (chs 2-4), prototype theory outperforms 
informational atomism in accounting for cognitive content, but the latter 
theory outperforms the former m accounting for mtentionality For 
example, according to prototype theory, concepts refer to whichever objects 
possess a sufficient percentage of the features considered typical of the kind 
to which the objects belong But meeting a critical sumilarity threshold ıs 
neither necessary nor sufficient for explaining intentionality Eels are fish 
even if they fail to meet the critical similarity threshold for the Fis proto- 
type, conversely, eels are not snakes even if they do meet the critical 
similarity threshold for the sNAKE prototype So prototypes, concludes Prinz 
(p 60), ‘cannot determme reference, because they are constructed from 
features that are superficial, whereas reference depends on category di- 
visions that are not skin-deep’ 

Informational atomism, on the other hand, mdividuates concepts by the 
information they carry about the environment A concept C carries informa- 
tion about the property F (or represents F) if there 1s a counterfactual- 
supporting causal relation between tokenings of C and instances of the 
property F Simce reference 1s determined by rehable causal connections 
between mental tokenings and objects, a concept refers to an object even if 
prototypes are constructed from features of objects that are superficial 
(p 91) However, mformational semantics, when coupled with atomism (as 
m the case of Fodor), 1e, the view that all lexical concepts lack mternal 
structure, fails to explain cognitive content, because it fails to explain 
satisfactorily cases of non-synonymous co-referential concepts Prinz quickly 
dismisses Fodor’s suggestion that differences in forms of symbol-types can 


3 On the distinction between fixing the referent and giving the meaning of a term see 
S Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Harvard UP, 1972), pp 22-70, H Putnam, ‘The Meanmg of 
“Meaning”’, repr m his Mind, Language and Reality (Cambridge UP, 1979), pp 33-69, 
K Donnellan, ‘Proper Names and Identifymg Descriptions’, in D Davidson and G Harman 
(eds), Semantics of Natural Languages (Dordrecht Reidel, 1972), pp 356-79 
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explain differences between co-referential concepts (nz can explain why one 
may fail to assent to ‘Cicero 1s Tully’) + Prinz’s argument (p 96) 1s that ‘there 
is something fundamentally wrong with thmking of cognitive content as a 
purely formal property [since] we usually describe differences in cognitive 
content by appeal to epistemic differences, 1 e , differences in beliefs’ 

In a spwit of reconciliation, Prinz (p 123) champions a theory which 
identifies concepts ‘with semantically structured entities that get their inten- 
tional contents through informational relations’ The informational com- 
ponent accounts for intentionality, while the semantic structure accounts for 
cognitive content (among other things) But how does proxytype theory 
combine these two features? 

Prinz proposes to distinguish between concepts as indicators and concepts 
as detectors An indicator 1s an unstructured entity that stands in a nomo- 
logical relation to some property P, while a detector ıs an mternally 
structured mechanism that mediates the relation between an mdicator and 
the property P it stands for So for example, a letter-detecting machine 
for the letter R might be devised from parts that detect straight lines, sem- 
circles, and so on An indicator for the letter R, on the contrary, 1s not 
analysable mto parts that represent letter components (e g , a light goes on 
when the machine 1s presented with R) 

Prinz’s claim is that identufymg concepts with detecting mechanisms 
rather than indicators (as informational atomism imphes) shows us how to 
combine the informational component with the semantic complexity of con- 
cepts Concepts gua detecting mechanisms are ‘m nomological relations with 
properties and they do so m virtue of their structure’ (p 124, my italics) 
Accordingly, a proxytype theory identifies concepts with long-term memory 
networks of perceptual representations, although it acknowledges the fact 
that only part of the mformation stored m memory 1s employed to detect 
objects on any given occasion This view stems from the consideration that 
concepts (gua stored memories) can be possessed even if they are not 
currently bemg used, together with the consideration that working memory 
cannot activate the entire network of stored memories at any given time 
Context will determine which stored memories will be recalled on any given 
occasion This identification of concepts with detecting mechanisms may, m 
the end, cause Prinz’s theory to restrict its scope to a much smaller class of 
concepts than advertised (1e, to concepts of things or properties that are 
perceivable) Although Prinz wants to say that all sorts of concepts (even 
lofty ones such as VIRTUE and NUMBER) are perceptually derived (pp 165-88), 
it 1s not clear whether these concepts (and their hike) raise problems for his 
theory I shall discuss some of these problems ın §III 1 below 


+J Fodor, Concepts (Oxford UP, 1998), ch 1 
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Proxytype theory, as I hope ıs now clear, 1s a hybrid, smnce ıt mherits 
from informational semantics an explanation of intentional content, 
and from prototype theory the view that a concept contains the shareable 
and salient features of the category it represents (I have not explamed so far 
how proxytype theory inherits from informational theories its account of 
intentionality, this will be the focus of the next section ) Despite its hybrid 
character, Prinz (p 164) still maintains that his theory ‘can be unified under 
a single overarching idea concepts are mechanisms that allow us to enter 
into perceptually mediated, mtentionality-conferring, causal relations with 
categories in the world’ 

I shall argue, however, that the hybnd character of proxytypes raises 
a host of problems (outlined in §III), which ultimately generate what I call 
‘Prinz’s Dilemma’ (explained in §IV) 


III PROBLEMS WITH PROXYTYPE THEORY 


Prinz claims that concepts, gua memory networks of perceptual representa- 
tions, function as proxies for the categories they represent But problems 
emerge when he explains how perceptions and memories become proxies 
for the categories they represent As a way of explaining how concepts 
represent properties, he writes (pp 124-5) 


detectors, unlike mdicators, directly participate in establishing content-conferring 
causal relations with properties If concepts are detectors, how a concept gets its 
mtentional content 1s determined ın part by things zninnsc to ıt This allows concepts 
to play a role in determing ther mtentional contents 


The key to understanding Prinz’s proxytypes 1s, then, to comprehend how 
the part of the theory which identifies concepts with internally structured 
detection mechanisms relates to its informational component There are 
at least four possible ways of understanding this relation, but each gen- 
erates problems I shall examine m turn each possible interpretation and its 
problems 


UI 1 The over-determination problem 


Prinz’s identification of concepts with mternally structured detection 
mechanisms risks reintroducing through the back door the shunned Fregean 
view that cognitive content determines reference This 1s adumbrated by 
Prinz’s claims that ‘if concepts are detectors, how a concept gets its mten- 
tional content ıs determined im part by things ménnse to ıt, and that 
‘concepts [1e , their intrinsic content or cognitive content] play a role nm 
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determmimg their mtentional contents’ I do not mean to suggest that 
descriptivism per se 1s bad On the contrary, there could be good reasons for 
endorsing ıt My critical point 1s only that it 1s not clear whether Prinz can 
admit any element of descriptivism, given the way he characterizes ‘cogni- 
tive content’ in the first chapter of Furnishing the Mund (pp 6-8) 

The reintroduction of an internalist account of content determination 1s 
also suggested by Prinz’s description of how detection mechanisms work 
Returning to the letter-detecting device, he writes (p 125) 


detectors are less arbitrary than mdicators In a letter-detecting device a light of any 
colour could be used to indicate any letter Detectors are more constrained An 
R-detector 1s generally more like a B-detector than an O-detector because they detect 
common letter components 


A detector view offers a better (because less arbitrary) explanation of why 
concepts represent what they do The concept of R represents the letter R 
because that letter satisfies the features of being an R contained within the 
concept (e g , ıt satisfies the features of being composed of two straight lines 
and a semicircle) So the concept of R represents what ıt does in virtue of a 
satisfaction relation rather than a causal one 

In conclusion, I believe that Prinz’s view, that concepts are internally 
structured detection mechanisms in nomological relations with properties, 
embodies an internal tension either concepts are mternally structured 
mechanisms that play a role in determining intentional contents, or they are 
in nomological relations with ther objects They cannot be both As it 
stands, Prinz’s theory of mtentional content 1s over-determmed, since what 
concepts refer to 1s determined both by the structure of the concepts and by 
nomological—causal relations 

In order to free Prinz’s theory from the charge of over-determination one 
might concede that his example of the letter-detecting device 1s confusing, 
but suggest that ıt 1s not really representative of his theory This ıs because 
Prinz introduces in ch 10 of Furnishing the Mind a distinction between nom- 
mal and real contents This distinction 1s reminiscent of Locke’s distinction 
between nominal and real essences 5 According to Locke, the concept of 
gold, for example, refers to (1) perceptual properties, such as being yellow, 
shiny and so on, by which we identify gold, (u) the real essence of gold 
Accordingly, Prinz defines ‘nominal content’ as the set of appearance 
properties that help us to identify an object as belonging to a certain 
category, and ‘real content’ as the real category to which the object belongs 
The example of the letter-detecting device, one might maintain in defence 
of Prinz, deceptively suggests that for him, proxytypes refer to appearance 


5 Locke, Essay Concerning Human Understanding, I xxxı 6, III m 15 
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properties and hence determme reference, because letters are what they 
appear to be there ıs no distinction between what letters appear to be like 
(ther nominal content) and what letters are really like (their real content) 
However (one might continue), ın the case of natural-kind concepts, ıt is 
clear that Prinz wants to say that proxytypes only track natural kinds (their 
real content) through a set of appearance properties (their nominal content) — 
thereby showing that proxytypes do not determine reference 

There are two ways to respond to this suggestion First, the example of 
the letter-detecting device 1s supposed to introduce proxytype theory and its 
empiricist background (pp 104-27) So one would expect the example to 
Wlustrate Prinz’s theory clearly (rather than confusedly) And that is why 
one may suspect that the confused example indicates a deeper confusion 
Secondly, the above suggestion may create more problems for Prinz than ıt 
solves, since ıt intimates that his theory works at best for natural-kind con- 
cepts This, in the end, may be right, but it strikes me as the wrong way to 
defend Prinz’s theory 

This 1s because Prinz himself writes that although concepts (narrowly 
individuated) are proxytypes and proxytypes refer to appearance properties, 
concepts do not refer to appearance properties Why not? Because, Prinz 
writes (pp 276-82, the choice of examples 1s significant), concepts like GoLp 
and cow refer to natural kinds (their real content) through ther appearance 
properties (ther nominal contents) But admittedly there may be lots of pro- 
perties to which the nominal/real content distinction does not apply And 
are not concepts of these properties a problem for Prinz’s theory? I think so 
Prinz (pp 165-88) advertises his theory as having the advantage of beng 
able to accommodate a large variety of concepts ranging from the percep- 
tual to the most abstract — mz of providing what he calls the ‘scope 
desideratum’ much better than any currently available theory In discussing 
the concept HUMOUR and the property it stands for, Prinz writes ‘the pro- 
perty of being humorous does not look lıke anything but ıt 1s instantiated in 
various perceivable thmgs jokes garish make-up We can track pro- 
perties by their instantiations’ (p 170) But, I wonder, in what sense in this 
case are appearance properties tracking something over and above (or, one 
might say, beneath and below) the appearance properties themselves (as in 
the case of Gotp)? There 1s no nominal/real content distinction here to 
appeal to But if this ıs the case, then there are at least some concepts that do 
not fit Prinz’s theory (and the examples could be multiplied) In these cases, 
proxytypes do refer to appearance properties and therefore determine the 
intentional content of the concept they (1 e , proxytypes) are associated with 
Although an empiricist could simply concede that some concepts refer to 
appearances, Prinz cannot concede this His claim 1s that the Lockean 
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distinction between nominal and real content allows his proxytype theory to 
combine the informational component of informational atomism with the 
view that concepts are structured entities (pp 276-9) But if Prinz ends up 
conceding that concepts refer to appearances, ın what sense does his theory 
inherit any feature from informational semantics? In what sense are con- 
cepts gua proxytypes trackmg properties in the world to which they (ie, 
proxytypes) are nomologically connected? Is not the nomological connection 
totally irrelevant in the case of concepts such as HUMOUR, VIRTUE, DISJUNC- 
TION? In all these cases, what the concepts refer to seem to be determined 
entirely by how we define or characterize humour, virtue and logical 
disjunction 

Prinz could simply concede that his account of conceptual content works 
best for natural-kind concepts However, that would force him to concede 
that his theory has a much more limited scope than it ıs advertised as 
having And I doubt that this 1s a concession he would be prepared to make 
Another option for hım would be to say that concepts such as NUMBER, 
VIRTUE, and so on, refer to abstract objects, and that we use appearance pro- 
perties only to track these objects However, this ıs not a desirable option, 
I take ıt, for a professed follower of Locke’s empiricism 


Tile The magic harmony’ problem 


A more charitable interpretation perhaps ıs that imtentional content 1s 
determmed im part by factors trinsic to the concept, and also m part by 
extrinsic ones This picture, however, only reintroduces the very problems 
which, eg, prototype theory has already been diagnosed as having As 
Prinz points out, prototypes may be maccurate representations of the objects 
they stand for, and as a consequence, mtrinsic and mtentional content may 
come apart However, Prinz believes that his proxytype theory does not 
have the same problem, because the intrinsic and extmnsic intentionality- 
conferring factors operate in sync As he puts it, “concepts are mechanisms 
that allow us to enter anto perceptually mediated, mtentionality-conferring 
causal relations with categories ın the world’ (p 164) But if the suggestion 1s 
that these two factors operate in sync, so that the mtentionality-conferring 
function of the one ‘murrors’ that of the other (thereby avoiding over- 
determination), then an explanation of this harmony which does not simply 
invoke magic ıs ın high demand 

Prinz does attempt to elucidate how the intrinsic (cognitive content) and 
extrinsic (intentional content) factors operate m harmony He charac- 
terizes his theory as a two-factor theory which mdividuates content both 
narrowly and widely Narrowly individuated concepts are proxytypes, and 
proxytypes refer to sets of appearance properties He names the narrowly 
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mndividuated content ‘nominal content’ (reminiscent of Locke’s nominal 
essence) ‘Real content’ (reminiscent of Locke’s real essence) 1s the real ob- 
ject the concept stands for The worry that nominal and real content may 
drift apart, so that what the concept cognitively represents differs from what 
it referentially represents, ıs contemplated (pp 263-82), but quickly dıs- 
missed In Prinz’s own words, 


there ıs an important harmony [between real and nominal contents] The 
proxytypes that embody our concepts are responsible for medating the relations that 
endow them with real content The changes in our proxytypes are dictated by 
features of real contents The nature of proxytypes reflects the fact that ıt 1s their 
function to track such contents (p 282, my italics) 


The general idea 1s that although the intentional content of concepts 1s de- 
termined by a nomological relation, in a sense intentional content ıs also 
determined by nominal content, if nominal and real contents coincide plus 
or minus a bit But then the issue becomes what guarantees this harmony? 
Prinz pays only hp-service to this pressing question The harmony 1s alleged 
to result from the fact that ‘real contents exert normative control over 
proxytypes Proxytypes transform because they are designed to help us track 
real contents’ (p 282) 

I believe this answer is unsatisfactory, for two reasons First, an overt 
appeal to teleology might explain harmony, but Prinz demes that his 
semantic theory 1s teleological As he puts it (p 325, fn 9), ‘neither nominal 
nor real content depend on teleology’ But if neither nominal nor real 
content depend on teleology, how does teleology explain the harmony 
between the two? Maybe Prinz wants to say that ıt 1s not for any teleological 
reason that concepts have the nominal and real contents they have But ıt 1s 
for a teleological reason that the nominal and real contents stay ın harmony 
However, in the absence of some further elaboration on the teleological 
reasons which keep nominal and real contents m sync, his teleological ex- 
planation of the harmony 1s no better than an appeal to magic Secondly, if 
we take what Prinz says as an explanation of the harmony, then his ex- 
planation 1s circular What is to be explained 1s why proxytypes track their 
correct objects And the answer seems to be ‘because they are designed to 
help us track ther correct objects’ But an explanation which makes use of 
the notion needing to be explained ıs circular We would need an explana- 
tion of why proxytypes are designed to track their correct objects which 1s 
independent of therr function of tracking them and of their success in doing 
so And without this independent explanation, the harmony between nom- 
mal and real contents still seems miraculous In fairness to Prinz, I may be 
reading too much into the very httle he says about teleological explanation 
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However, the fact that he says so little 1s part of the problem If teleology 
can explain the harmony between nominal and real contents, and the suc- 
cess of Prinz’s theory relies on a reasonable explanation of this harmony, 
then more should definitely be said about teleology 


Ill 3 The ‘non-trnal constraint’ problem 


One might suggest an alternative explanation of Prinz’s postulated harmony 
between real and nominal contents The harmony, one might argue, 1s ex- 
plained by the fact that real contents put non-trivial constraints on nominal 
contents ê For example, a concept C carnes information about the property 
F (or represents F) only if C exhibits certain salient features The relational 
property of being a driving gear illustrates this Only things with a certain 
shape, made out of a certain material and so on, would satisfy this relational 
property 

This ıs an mteresting suggestion, and it 1s certainly a possible inter- 
pretation of Prinz’s claim that ‘real contents exert normative control over 
proxytypes’ But there are important disanalogies between the gear example 
and concepts It seems plausible to think that an object must have certain 
features ın order to have a certain function But ıt does not seem plausible to 
clam that a concept ought to be associated with a set of appearance 
properties in order to be in a counterfactual-supporting causal relation with 
a certain property In fact Prinz concedes this much by clarifying that ‘the 
counterfactuals to which we appeal in individuating a concept by its real 
content do not require that the proxytype associated with those concepts 
remain fixed’ (p 280) In conclusion, the above attempt to explain the 
harmony between nominal and real contents remtroduces the need of a 
fixed proxytype (or a set of necessary properties a concept must be associ- 
ated with in order to be said to refer to a certain object) But Prinz himself 
denies that proxytypes associated with concepts remain fixed, and he claims 
instead that different proxytypes are bonded together by their being in 
a causal connection with the same object Moreover, his very claim that 
proxytypes mediate the referential relation only by tracking the object 
(pp 279-82) seems to imply that a concept need not be associated with a set 
of properties that its referent must satisfy ın order for the concept to be said 
to refer to this object This remark takes me to my last point 


III 4 The ‘tracking’ problem 


Prinz’s claim that proxytypes only track real contents may suggest a third 
way of understanding the harmony between nommal and real contents 


€ I owe this suggestion (or some variant of it) to Jonathan Cohen 
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Proxytypes at best mediate the referential relation, rather than being 
constitutive of ıt In the end, what distinguishes proxytypes from Fregean 
senses 1s precisely the fact that the proxytypical properties are not ones that 
things falling in the extension of the concepts are required to have (contra 
what the explanation of the harmony suggested ın $01 3 above implied) 
Rather, they are properties that the objects falling ın the extension of the 
concepts will very probably have as a consequence of the general reliability 
of our belief-forming mechanisms And if this is the correct way of under- 
standing how proxytypes relate to reference, then the harmony between 
nominal and real content 1s explained as a matter of contingency (rather 
than necessity or miracle) 

I believe this ıs the best and most charitable interpretation of the relation 
between nominal and real content However, there 1s a remaiming and 
rather pressmg worry Prinz claims that proxytypes mediate the referential 
relation by tracking the object But mformational semanticists like Jerry 
Fodor never denied that the nomic co-variance between tokenimgs of a 
certain concept and whatever it stands for might be mediated by a detection 
mechanism Fodor only demes that this mediation 1s content-determining 
‘ostensive definitions, “guiding conceptions” and the like may be among the 
mechanisms that occasion or sustam such nomic relations [1e , those con- 
stitutive of reference], but they aren’t constitutive of semanticity, only the 
nomic relations themselves are’? Prinz’s view could be interpreted along 
these lines, especially ın those passages where he writes that detecting 
mechanisms only play a role in ‘establishing content-conferrmg causal rela- 
tions with properties’ (p 124), and that concepts should be identified with 
‘semantically structured entities that get their intentional contents through 
informational relations’ (p 123) In the end, even according to Prinz, what 
determines intentional content 1s the nomological relation alone But if this 
1s the correct interpretation of Prinz’s proxytype theory, then the theory 
does not substantially differ from informational semantics — whether or not 
concepts are indicators (1e, are internally unstructured) or detectors (1e, 
are internally structured) At best, his proxytype theory identifies concepts 
with complex indicators My claim 1s not that Prinz may refuse to endorse 
an informational semantics, but that his endorsement of this semantics does 
not square very well with his promuse earlier in the book of offering a novel 
theory ın which the intrinsic component of content together with a nomo- 
logical relation determine intentional content Moreover, even assuming 
that he happily endorses an mnformational semantics and only wants to 
add that proxytypes must be part of the nature of concepts, he would still 


7J Fodor, ‘Rephes’, m B Loewer and G Rey (eds), Meaning and Mind Fodor and Ins Cntes 
(Oxford Blackwell, 1991), pp 255-321, atp 287 
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have to face the rather pressing problem of explaining the compositionality 
of concepts He does provide an explanation of the compositionality of 
concepts (pp 283-312), but I do not find ıt convincing Unfortunately, I shall 
not be able to discuss this issue here 

In conclusion, the claim that a set of appearance properties tracks an 
object 1s very different from the claim that a set of appearance properties (at 
least partly) determines the object the concept stands for (as Prinz suggests at 
the begmning of his book) A tracking property bears no obligation of 
similarity to the object Any property could be so exploited — either simple 
or complex The question of content determination requires an answer as to 
why GOLD refers to gold And this 1s explained by a nomological relation, on 
Prinz’s own theory Proxytypes only function to track the object But then 
we are left in the dark as to how to understand Prinz’s theory We must 
interpret him either as claiming that proxytypes determine reference, and so 
that concepts refer to appearances (with the unhappy result that he cannot 
retain his realism about natural kinds), or as claiming that proxytypes only 
track the causal relations between concepts and objects, with the result that 
his theory 1s not substantially different from informational semantics It may 
be objected that ıt 1s possible to rescue Prinz’s theory from this dilemma by 
claiming that he 1s only responsible for giving the false impression at the 
beginning of the book (with the unfortunate example of the letter-detecting 
mechanism) that proxytypes contribute to reference determmation more 
than they actually do However, as I remarked above, the letter-detectng 
device example 1s introduced by Prinz to illustrate his proxytype theory So 
it would be very surprising 1f such a key example turned out to be just an 
unfortunate choice of example Rather, I believe that the confused example 
of the letter-detecting device reveals the deeper problems for Prinz’s theory 
which I have been pomting out 


IV CONCLUSION PRINZ’S DILEMMA 


The problems raised above generate the followmg dilemma for Prinz’s 
overall project Either proxytype theory 1s a novel theory according to which 
an intrinsic component and a nomological relation jointly determme inten- 
tional content, and hence Prinz’s theory does not meet his own require- 
ments (as I have shown above, according to Prinz, cognitive content ex- 
plains only our understanding and use of concepts) Or else his theory meets 
the relevant requirements, but he does not produce the theory he wants, wz 
a novel theory that differs from informational atomism in as much as 
concepts gua detecting mechanisms explain why concepts represent certain 
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properties rather than others After all, if Prinz denies that the intentional 
content of concepts 1s determined by their internal structure, how would his 
view differ substantially from Fodor’s? 

Prinz’s project 1s to provide a theory with advantages over currently avad- 
able theories of concepts, by delivering both the intentionality and cognitive 
content desiderata i virtue of combining the mformational component 
of informational atomism with the view that concepts are semantically 
complex However, the hybrid character of his proxytype theory has the 
unwanted effect of cornering Prinz in the unhappy dilemma of choosing 
between a theory which does not deliver the intentionality and cognitive 
content desiderata and a theory which does deliver these desiderata but fails 
to have the novel character advertised 8 


Rutgers University at Newark, New Jersey 
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RESISTING IMAGINATIVE RESISTANCE 


By KATHLEEN STOCK 


Recently, philosophers have identified certain fictional propositions with which one does not 
imaginatively engage, even where one ıs transparently intended by ther authors to do so One 
approach to explaining this categorizes ut as ‘resistance’, that ıs, as deliberate failure to imagine that 
the relevant propositions are true, the phenomenon has become generally known (misleadingly) as ‘the 
puzzle of imaginative resistance’ I argue that this identification 2s incorrect, and I dismiss several 
other explanations I then propose a better one, that in central cases of wmaginatwe failure, the basis 
Jor the faclure ıs the contingent incomprehensibility of the relevant propositions Why the phenomenon 
as especially commonplace unth respect to moral propositions ıs illuminated along the way 


I INTRODUCTION 


Characteristically, a reader’s response to fictional propositions as such 1s that 
of imagining that they are true ! However, taking a cue from Hume,? recent 
writers have identified certain fictional propositions with which, it seems, 
one does not imaginatively engage, even where transparently intended by 
their authors to do so? The phenomenon 1s best illustrated directly ‘In 
killing her baby, Giselda did the right thing, after all, ıt was a girl’, “The 
village elders did their duty before God by forcing the widow onto her 
husband’s funeral pyre’, and a fictional rapist’s utterance ‘My fault was 
sweet sport which the world approves’, are amongst cases supposed to initi- 
ate the relevant reaction + In another, we are asked to consider a retelling of 


| By ‘imagining that p’, where $ 1s a fictional proposition, I mean ‘entertainmg the thought 
that p, without asserting that # See R Scruton, Art and Imagination (London Routledge, 1974), 
P 97 
2 Hume, ‘Of the Standard of Taste’, Selected Essays (Oxford UP, 1993), pp 152-4 
3 See K Walton, ‘Morals m Fiction and Fictional Morality’, Proceedings of the Anstotelan 
Society, Supp Vol 68 (1994), pp 27-50, TS Gendler, ‘The Puzzle of Imaginative Resistance’, 
Journal of Philosophy, 97 (2000), pp 55-81 

+ The first two examples are from Walton, p 37, the third from D Matravers, ‘Fictional 
Assent and the (So-Called) “Puzzle of Imagmative Resistance”’, m M Kieran and DM 
Lopes (eds), Imagination, Philosophy and the Arts (London Routledge, 2003), p 99 
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Macbeth, where the murder of Duncan ‘is unfortunate only for having 
interfered with Macbeth’s sleep that night’ 5 Once we have identified the 
failure of 1magination supposed to occur in such cases, the goal becomes 
that of elucidating ıt 

Most of the propositions invoked ın this context are moral, ı e , they use 
rather than mention morally evaluative concepts, thick or thin Some writers 
(e g, Gendler) have gone so far as to suggest that the phenomenon occurs 
only with respect to moral propositions Though I shall deny this, ıt seems 
rather easier to find moral propositions which arouse the response than non- 
moral ones, and this 1s reflected ın literature on the topic This fact 1s one for 
which, ideally, a satisfactory explanation should account 

A dominant approach ın the literature has been to categorize imaginative 
failure in such cases as ‘resistance’, that 1s, to identify ıt with a deliberate 
willed failure to imagine that the relevant proposition 1s true § This explana- 
tion has become so entrenched that the phenomenon itself has become 
known (misleadingly) as ‘the puzzle of umaginative resistance’ I shall argue 
that this identification 1s mcorrect After dismissing other explanations ın 
currency, I shall suggest a better one that ın central cases of mmaginative 
failure, the basis for the failure ıs the contingent imcomprehensibility of the 
relevant propositions Why the phenomenon 1s especially commonplace 
with respect to moral propositions will be iluminated along the way 


II GENDLER’S ACCOUNT 


Tamar Szabó Gendler, ın her “The Puzzle of Imaginative Resistance’, has 
set the agenda for much subsequent discussion by explicitly identifying 
imaginative failure with resistance, and explaming its occurrence with 
respect to a given fictional proposition p in terms of the reader’s desire not 
to umagine that p In addition, she argues that ın central cases, the desire 
not to magme that p ıs itself grounded in a further desire not to engage 
imaginatively with certain moral propositions one believes oneself to be 
mtended by an author to ‘export’, that ıs, to incorporate into one’s beliefs 
about the world, and which one wishes not to export Since this latter part 
of her analysis has been effectively criticized elsewhere (see Matravers, 
pp 95-6), I shall focus here on Gendler’s central claim, that imaginative 


5 R Moran, ‘The Expression of Feelmg in Imagination’, Philosophical Renew, 103 (1994), 


PP 75-106, at p 95 
6 See, eg, Moran, Gendler, also M Mothersill, ‘Make-Believe Morality and Fictional 


Worlds’, n J Bermudez and S Gardiner (eds), Art and Morality (London Routledge, 2002), 
PP 74-95, at p 77 
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failure 1s to be analysed as imaginative resistance I shall deny that central 
cases of smaginative failure with respect to p are due to the presence of a 
desire not to immagine that p, of whatever provenance 

A first thmg to note with respect to this claim 1s that readers of fiction are 
likely to vary greatly m what imaginative scenarios they find morally 
repugnant, disturbing, frightening or confusing, and so to vary in what they 
desire not to imagine This variation will reflect, among other things, educa- 
tion, temperament, taste, prior experiences, and one’s beliefs about the 
power of fiction to shape one’s attitudes And yet there does not seem to be 
anything hke as much variation ın the propositions commonly agreed to 
arouse nmaginative resistance For a defender of the ‘resistance’ explanation, 
this fact alone should give pause 

Furthermore, Gendler’s view presupposes that where a fictional proposi- 
tion 1s brought to a reader’s conscious attention, possession of a desire not to 
imagine that ıt 1s true 1s sufficient to inhibit the mmagining Presumably the 
scope of this last claim cannot be confined to those propositions which 
typically arouse imaginative failure m readers, such as Jn kilhing her baby, 
Giselda did the nght thing, after all, ıt was a girl, for this would be ad hoc Rather, 
Gendler must suppose that for any proposition p, where p 1s brought to a 
reader’s conscious attention, possession of a desire not to imagine that p 1s 
sufficient to inhibit the imagiming Yet, I shall argue, this 1s not so, and thus, 
for those propositions which prompt imaginative failure upon being brought 
to one’s conscious attention, the explanation for the failure cannot he m the 
presence of a desire 

Some fictions with disturbmg contents none the less do not provoke 
imaginative ‘resistance’ in any widespread way Such a fiction might include 
a proposition p which describes a state of affairs that if umagined would 
disgust a given reader Anne, or make her feel embarrassed or confused 
Assuming that m such a case Anne has a conscious desire not to engage 
maginatively with p — perhaps she has been forewarned of the work’s 
content by a fellow reader — nevertheless, I suggest that where p 1s brought 
to her attention, either aurally or via a written text, ordinarily Anne will 
imagine that p 7 

For mstance, Brett Easton Ells’ American Psycho contains descriptions of 
brutal killings ın gory detail, with which many might desire not to engage 
imaginatively Notwithstanding, upon reading the book, normally, any such 
unwilling readers will find themselves imaginatively engaging with the 
relevant descriptions, despite the presence of a strong desire to do otherwise 
Should one wish to avoid imagining that a given fictional proposition 1s true, 
it seems, one’s best recourse 1s to avoid reading or hearing the proposition 


7 Unless, that ıs, the proposition 1s incomprehensible to her, as I shall argue below 
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articulated, or failing that, to avoid consciously processing ıt once exposed to 
it However, once the proposition 1s consciously processed, umaginative 
engagement with ıt ıs no longer under voluntary control, as 1s implicit in the 
children’s joke ‘Try not imagining a crocodile” (which 1s presumably why we 
sometimes chastise others for ‘giving’ us unpleasant mental images via their 
words) It would seem very odd to hear from, say, a reader of American Psycho 
a report of having read the book’s violent passages but not imagining that 
they were true 

This suggests that as long as p 1s exphcitly brought to a reader’s attention, 
the presence of a desire not to imagine that p 1s not sufficient to mhibit 
anyone from doing so Since ın the cases considered by Gendler the relevant 
propositions are explicitly brought to the reader’s attention via passages of 
text, we may conclude that the presence of a desire on its own cannot 
explain imaginative failure with respect to such cases 8 


HI CURRIE’S ACCOUNT 


Gregory Currie offers an alternative account of mmaginative failure, argumg 
that relevant propositions have a tendency to arouse it, because, in virtue of 
their inclusion of moral judgements, umagiming that they are true requires 
one to have certain antecedent ‘desire-hke :magimings’, which m turn pre- 
suppose certain desires, and which the reader does not in fact have 9 For 
instance, ın order to imagine that In filling her baby, Giselda did the nght 
thing, after all, it was a girl (hereafter GK), one must have a ‘desire-hke magin- 
ing’ that female infanticide should occur, which requires an antecedent 
desire that female infanticide should occur Generally, desire-like imaginings 
follow the ‘trend’ of one’s real desires, they are both constrained by ‘the 
dictates of moral character’ (p 214) Since, normally, one’s moral character 
precludes such a desire, one will imagine (GK) only with difficulty (p 217), 
hence an umpression of ‘resistance’ Generally, any such failure to apply a 
moral judgement m imagination 1s explamed by Currie as due to the lack of 
a relevant antecedent desire 

Leaving aside worries I have about the possibility of isolating a class of 
‘desire-like umaginings’, distinct from one’s desires, Currie’s model appears 


8 I think that basically, the same line can be taken for the view that in central cases of 
imaginative failure, one wilfully refuses to adopt umaginatively not individual propositions, but 
a partially non-propositional moral ‘perspective’ (see Moran, p 32 et passim) I do not have the 
space to pursue the details here 

9G Curne, ‘Desire m Imagination’, m T Gendler and J Hawthorne (eds), Concewabilty 
and Posstbiltty (Oxford UP, 2002), pp 200-21 He argues that imaginative failure ıs not confined 
to moral propositions, however 
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to posit a fit between one’s desires and one’s moral judgements which 1s 
apparently absent ın other contexts, and hence suspect For it 1s not at all 
clear that any particular desire (or destre-like umagiming) 1s necessary to a 
moral judgement, positive or negative, made ın either an actual or fictional 
context Potential dissonance between one’s desires and moral evaluations 
apparently renders intelligible claims such as ‘I know it’s cruel, that’s why I 
want to do 1t, ‘Her saintliness makes me sick’, or even just ‘I love bemg 
bad’ Such cases suggest that the making of moral judgements, positive or 
negative, either ın magination or ın ‘real hfe’, cannot be straightforwardly 
supposed to necessitate particular desires, as the argument requires 

Currie’s supposition is further undermined by the thought that whether 
one thinks of an entity as falling under a given evaluative concept 1s, at least 
partly, a matter of yudging that the entity has certain ‘salences’ — certain 
determinable or determinate features which make the application war- 
ranted !° One may, ıt seems, grasp those saliences, and so reliably apply the 
concept, without ıt following that any feeling 1s necessarily attached to one’s 
doing so (see Goldie, p 31) One can Judge, say, that the ice 1s dangerous 
without feeling fear, likewise one may judge, say, that an entity 1s com- 
passionate, or good, without feeling approval (let alone possessing a positive 
desire for this to be the case) Moreover, knowledge that one 1s applying an 
evaluative concept, say, compassionate, whilst withholdmg any particular 
desire or associated attitude of approval, should not undermine one’s con- 
fidence that the concept apphes For unless one endorses relativism of an 
umplausible sort, one must acknowledge that one’s own attitudes towards 
an act are not what determines whether, say, it 1s compassionate or not 

Currie actually acknowledges this problem, recognizing (p 217) that ‘one 
can hold F as valuable and not desire F’ He tries to solve it by arguing that 
this does not apply to the reader since one’s own interests are not at stake in 
the fictional world, one takes the role of an ideal observer, whose ‘desire-like 
imaginings tend to be in harmony with their belief-hke imaginings about 
the rights and wrongs of action (zbid) Hence, as a reader at least, there 
should be little mismatch between one’s desires (desire-lke rmaginings) and 
moral judgements about characters’ actions 

It 1s false, however, that the reader tends to approximate to such an ideal 
observer This ıs demonstrated by many adult readers’ reactions to such 
syrupy teenage fiction as Eleanor H Porter’s Pollyanna one acknowledges 
the plucky charm of the heroine whilst being simultaneously nauseated and 
wishing her to fail It 1s also unable to explain the unsetthng power of those 
fictions which depict the fascmation of evil, leading the reader to judge 


10 P Goldie, The Emotions (Oxford UP, 2000), pp 21, 59 
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characters as reprehensible whilst at the same time rooting for them to 
succeed Mismatch between a reader’s desires (desire-like umaginings) to- 
wards, and moral evaluations of, a character 1s always possible, because the 
mechanisms with which authors can manipulate the former may differ from 
those with which they orchestrate the latter One’s desires (desire-hke 
imaginings) for characters tend to be powerfully affected by whether one 
hkes them, which 1s a function of the way their personalities are conveyed, 
whilst evaluations of their actions tend to be more impervious to such 
features 

So the problem remains that for any given moral judgement, ıt 1s not 
sufficiently established that some particular desire (desire-like imagining) 
towards entity Æ 1s necessarily associated with application to E of a given 
moral judgement Without more support, then, the absence of any partı- 
cular desire (destre-l:ke rmagining) cannot explain why a reader fails to apply 
a moral judgement ın imagination 


IV MATRAVERS’ ‘FAILURE OF TRUST’ MODEL 


Derek Matravers (p 100) offers a different and apparently more promising 
explanation of umaginative failure, unconcerned with the reader’s desires, 
namely, that m the case of certain moral and perhaps certam othe: proposi- 
tions, the reader does not trust any fictional narrator who recounts them, in 
that we judge that the narrator 1s not in a sufficiently privileged epistemo- 
logical position with respect to such propositions 

Underpinning Matravers’ view ıs allegiance to the ‘report model’ ın 
reading a fictional proposition p describing an event e, the reader takes on 
the make-believe persona of someone reading p as a documentary report 
of e |! It 1s for this reason that, supposedly, the reader assents to something 
like the following norm (1) if 1s a fictionally narrated proposition, and p 1s 
uttered by a narrator one does not trust with respect to p (that ıs, whom one 
Judges not to be ın a ‘sufficiently privileged epistemological position with 
respect to p’), then one should not magme that p!? The report model 
explains the reader’s supposed adoption of (1) in that, according to it, as a 
reader of fiction one make-believedly takes epistemic attitudes towards 
described events identical with those one would take were one to believe 
that one was reading a documentary report These latter attitudes include 


H My understanding of this position has been greatly advanced by correspondence with 
Derek Matravers, from which, of course, it does not follow that it 1s yet adequate 

12 This and the following norm are put rather differently by Matravers (see p 98), but as I 
articulate them, they preserve what I take 1s the gist 
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endorsement of a norm (2) to the effect that 1f a proposition p 1s reported as 
true by a speaker one does not trust with respect to p, then one should not 
believe that p (at least, not on the basis of that testrmony alone) The reader, 
according to the report model, make-believedly endorses (2) with respect to 
the fictional propositions one reads, and consequently actually endorses 
norm (1) with respect to them 

Focusing on the central case of (GK), Jn kilhng her baby, Giselda did the night 
thing, afier all, t was a girl, Matravers presumably assumes that were (GK) 
actually uttered as true, hearers would not trust the speaker with respect to 
(GK), and so, given our endorsement of (2), would not believe that (GK) 
Assuming, then, that the report model ıs right, ıt should follow that, where 
(GK) 1s narrated as part of a fiction, readers will not trust the narrator with 
respect to (GK), and so will not imagine it 

The main problem here ıs the presence of an explanatory gap ın the pro- 
posed explanation of imaginative failure I take ıt that for Matravers, the 
reader’s failure to mmagine that (GK) ıs due to our prior mistrust of 
the fictional narrator of (GK) as such, meanwhile, the latter 1s to be ex- 
plained ın terms of (1) the report model, plus (u) whatever ıs the explanation 
of the mistrust we would feel towards an actual person qua utterer of (GK) 
Thus, assuming that the report model 1s ght, his answer to the question 
of ultrmate interest here, namely, ‘What ıs the explanation of a reader’s 
imaginative failure with respect to (GK)?’, 1s ın effect “Whatever turns out to 
be the explanation of the mistrust we would feel towards an actual person 
qua utterer of (GK)’ 

I think Matravers ıs right both that the reader mustrusts as such the 
fictional narrator of (GK), and that we would mistrust as such anyone who 
actually uttered (GK) as true !3 He 1s also nght, I shall argue below, that, at 
least for some cases, an account of the basis of the former mistrust comcides 
with an account of the basis of the latter Problematically, however, he 
himself fails to supply any convincing account of the basis of this mistrust 
Without it, the claim that the reader’s failure to imagine that (GK) ıs to be 
explained by mistrust ıs rather under-argued Moreover, it remains possible 
that whatever is, or would be, the explanation of the relevant mistrust in 
fictional or actual cases, 1s also the explanation of imaginative failure towards 
(GK), rather than the mistrust itself domg the relevant explanatory work, 
and, in fact, I shall argue that this 1s so 

Two possible explanations emerge from his remarks, both unsatisfactory 
The first 1s, straightforwardly (p 98), that one would mistrust one who 
uttered (GK) as such because one would judge (GK) to be false if uttered 


13 Unless, that ıs, the utterer provides some kind of additional context such that (GK) makes 
sense, see below 
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Yet this alone cannot generate an explanation of a reader’s mistrust of a 
fictional narrator of (GK), since it 1s common practice to trust fictional 
narrators on many claims which one would judge false if uttered actually As 
Matravers himself stresses (p 92), when prompted, a reader can imagine 
that people can be instantaneously transported from a spaceship to the sur- 
face of the earth whilst believing that this ıs physically rmpossible in the 
actual world 

A second explanation, upon which Matravers apparently relies more 
heavily, ıs that one would mistrust one who uttered (GK) because (GK) 1s a 
moral proposition, and moral claims, unlike, say, scientific or other descrip- 
tive claims, are not matters which one takes on testimony (p 99) However, 
this cannot be right either, for numerous moral propositions are taken on 
testimony, as demonstrated by the power of preachers and public figures to 
influence moral opmion If, moreover, the supposed fact that moral claims 
should not be taken on testmony explamed the reader’s mistrust of the 
fictional narrator of (GK), we should expect the consistent reader to fail to 
imagine any moral proposition presented ın a fiction — not only (GK), but 
also those which narrate the facts of, say, Dorothea Brooke’s piety or Bull 
Sikes’ wickedness — and clearly we do not 

Matravers may respond that the basis of the relevant mistrust 1s that (GK) 
1s not just a moral proposition, nor just a proposition one would judge to be 
false if actually uttered, but a moral proposition which one would judge to be false f 
actually uttered However, this 1s uninformative unless we are also told what 1s 
supposedly special about such propositions, so that they arouse the relevant 
mistrust (especially since he thinks, p 100, that it 1s not only moral proposi- 
tions which arouse imaginative failure ) At this point, one might appeal to 
an apparent ally Stephen Yablo distinguishes between ‘response-enabling 
concepts’ and ‘response-dependent concepts’ !* The extension of a response- 
enabling concept (eg, oval, aquilne, jagged) 1s determined ın relation to 
relevant typical responses in the actual world, no matter in what possible 
world the concept 1s employed (Yablo, p 467), 1 € , ‘its extension depends on 
how the situation does or would strike us’ (p 485, my italics) Meanwhile, the 
extension of a response-dependent concept (e g , tcklish, aggravating, tantal- 
wing, p 467) 1s determined ın relation to relevant responses ın whatever 
world it is uttered Yablo’s general explanation of imaginative failure ıs then 
as follows propositions which evoke this response do so ın virtue of their 
employment of some concept ¢ such that the reader 1s invited to mclude in 
the extension of ¢ a given entity e, where (a) e does not or would not strike 


14 S Yablo, ‘Coulda, Woulda, Shoulda’, in T Gendler and J Hawthorne (eds), Concewabzhty 
and Possibility (Oxford UP, 2002), pp 441-92, at pp 484-5 
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one, ın the actual world, as falling under c, and (b) ¢ 1s a ‘response-enabling’ 
concept, whose extension includes only those entities which do or would 
strike one ın the actual world as falling under ıt Extrapolating, Yablo pre- 
sumably would argue that one fails to magne (GK) m virtue of its em- 
ployment of the concept right, so that the reader is invited to include, in the 
extension of right, Grselda’s killing her baby daughter because she ıs a gurl, where (a) 
Giselda’s kalling her baby daughter because she 1s a girl does not or would not strike 
one, ın the actual world, as nghi; and (b) mght 1s a ‘response-enabling’ con- 
cept, whose extension includes only those entities which do or would strike 
one in the actual world as fallmg under it Yablo concludes ‘If we insist on 
judging the extension ourselves, it stands to reason that any seeming mtel- 
ligence coming from elsewhere 1s automatically suspect This apples in 
particular to being “told” about the extension by an as-1f knowledgeable 
narrator’ (p 485) 

This account, then, might be thought to supplement Matravers’, by ex- 
plamıng why we mustrust certain fictional narrators, with respect to certain 
moral propositions, but not others However, it falls prey to at least two 
worries, which undermine any such claim 

First, ıt ıs not straightforwardly obvious that moral terms such as nght are 
‘response-enabling’ Someone of an emotivist or guas-realist bent might 
query this, on the grounds that mght ıs ın fact response-dependent its ex- 
tension is determined by the relevant responses m whatever world ıt 1s 
uttered For mstance, Simon Blackburn argues that our moral concepts are 
such that there ıs no possible world ın which an entity exactly satisfies 
description d and 1s mght, while another entity in the same world exactly 
satisfies description d and ıs not mght, however, there are other possible 
worlds where an entity exactly satisfies d and 1s not nght, somethmg which, 
presumably, could not be the case if night was response-enabling !5 So there 
is much argumentative work to be done before the explanation goes 
through 

Secondly, further cases suggest even more clearly that propositions which 
tend to produce imaginative failure are not limited to those which are 
response-enabling Examples, employmg response-dependent concepts which 
Yablo himself enumerates, include Her motonlessness was aggravating and His 
buntons were tantahzing Another is The picnic was frightening in ats sunny aspect 

So Yablo cannot help Meanwhile, Matravers’ failure to explain the basis 
of the reader’s mistrust, with respect both to one who actually utters (GK), 
and consequently to the fictional narrator of (GK), leaves an explanatory 
gap in his account, a gap which, among other things, I now propose to fill 


15 § Blackburn, Spreading the Word (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1984), p 183 
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V ANEW APPROACH 


If there ıs one thing that recent commentators ın the debate have in 
common, 1t ıs hostility to what prima facie might seem an attractive explana- 
tion of the phenomenon, at least ın certam cases that imaginative failure 
with respect to p 1s an incapacity, born of a failure to understand p !6 Yet it 1s 
not clear that the approach has been given a thorough hearing 

Gendler, for instance, assumes that on this strategy, must be construed 
as conceptually impossible, and attacks the view that one cannot magna- 
tively engage with conceptually impossible ‘propositions’ Yet, as I shall 
argue, failure to understand 1s not confined to those cases where p 1s con- 
ceptually impossible, and so Gendler’s arguments do not show that one can 
imagine whatever one fails to understand 

Matravers also rejects the strategy, on the ground that the kinds of 
proposition which arouse imaginative failure are, despite appearances, 
comprehensible !7 Though we fail to magme that (GK), none the less we 
understand the proposition, in the sense that we grasp that Giselda must 
‘have a reason for [her] belief? Matravers continues‘ we are familhar 
with preyudice, ıt 1s not beyond our understanding that being black, or 
bemg a woman, might, for some, be sufficient reason for a difference m 
treatment’ (p 95) 

Two uses of ‘understanding’ are relevant here On the one hand, one 
may understand that someone else beheves that the child’s being female 1s 
sufficiently good reason to murder her, on the other, one may claim that 
one understands someone else’s belief that bemg a woman 1s sufficiently good 
reason to murder her Matravers seems to have the former ın mind Under- 
standing that someone else believes that p presumably involves recognizing 
that this person believes p, and perhaps also has (or professes to have) a 
reason for doing so, but this ıs not yet equivalent to understanding the belief 
that p ‘from the imside’ — to seemg the force of the reason which the other 
professes to have for believing p, and this 1s, presumably, what 1s required 
for understanding the belief that p ın the second sense So ıt remains possible 
that mmaginative failure may be explained with reference to failure of 


16 This ıs an approach briefly considered, though not developed, by Walton, p 46 

17 Mothersill (p 76) makes something like the same point with respect to certain pro- 
positions she assumes to be apt for imaginative failure, if any are However, the sort of case 
she draws upon in support ıs that of a fictional portrait, m which an agent, mutually char- 
acterized as having a certain moral character (say, a vicious one), 1s then redescribed and 
revealed to have a different character (say, a virtuous one) That such a portrait 1s intelligible 1s 
not in doubt, that this 1s a case for which anyone experiences imaginative failure, 1s 
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understanding ‘from the inside’ I now shall argue that this explanation 
works, at least for certain kinds of fictional proposition 

The central proposition I shall be concerned with 1s the much discussed 
(GK) This can be analysed as follows a moral judgement (Giselda did the nght 
thing) 1s being related to a single descriptive proposition (Giselda killed her baby 
daughter because she was a girl), where the state of affairs picked out by the latter 
1s presented as warranting the former judgement 

Initially, ıt might seem plausible that (GK) ıs unimaginable, ın so far as ıt 
1s incomprehensible, where, pace Gendler, this 1s a function of its expressing 
a conceptual umpossibility A conceptually impossible moral ‘proposition’ 1s 
one which seeks to relate a morally evaluative judgement to a descriptive 
proposition or propositions, where the respective governing conditions of at 
least one of the moral concepts employed ın the judgement are such that 
manifestly they would be violated by such a relation, so that the judgement 
is incoherent !8 The clam for (GK) would be, then, that the conditions 
governing the concept mght are violated by the attempted relation of the 
Judgement Giselda did the nght thing to the description Giselda killed her baby 
daughter because she was a girl 

Were one to take this hne for sentences such as (GK), one would be 
exposed to the arguments, offered by Gendler, that conceptual umpossibility 
does not preclude imaginability !9 Whether or not these are right, the 
claim faces a more basic problem, in that propositions such as (GK) are 
not conceptually impossible that ıs, they are not manifestly conceptually 
incoherent, and ın fact can be shown to be conceptually coherent ın certain 
contexts To demonstrate conceptual coherence for (GK), the right sort of 
fictional context needs to be supplied for instance, the conceptual co- 
herence of (GK) 1s demonstrated once one imagines that in the town in 
which Giselda lives, girl children inevitably face atrocious lives — are placed 
into unspeakable slavery, for instance — 1f they are allowed to live 2° 

This susceptibility to context 1s what we should expect, given the nature 
of moral judgement generally On any plausible view, whether it 1s 
appropriate to relate a given moral judgement — say, 1t 2s night — to an act, 
described in terms of only a single descriptive proposition, will depend on 


18 What counts as manifestly incoherent 1s undoubtedly vague, but 1s generally invoked to 
differentiate conceptual impossibilities from that class of propositions whose incoherence 
emerges only after sustamed philosophical reflection, and which, as such, perhaps count as 
‘metaphysical’ mpossıbılıtıes, for mstance, that I am not identical with my body 

19 I discuss thts matter in my ‘The Tower of Goldbach and Other Impossible Tales’, ın 
M Koeran and DM Lopes (eds), Jmagination, Philosophy and the Arts (London Routledge, 2003), 
pp 107-24 

20 A fiction which makes something similar imaginable ıs Tom Mormison’s Beloved (New 
York Vintage, 1997) 
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what other descriptions are also posited as true of the act, that 1s to say, what 
further context ıs provided for the proposition in question 2! This should be 
admitted, both by those particularists who think there are no moral prm- 
ciples linkmg evaluative judgements to descriptive ones, and even by those 
generalists who think there are 7? 

Straightforwardly, particularists must deny that moral judgements necess- 
arily attach to scenarios described only in terms of a single descriptive 
proposition, since to admit otherwise would entail that at least one rule 
could be formulated attaching the relevant evaluation to the description, 
which 1s what they deny Meanwhile, for a pluralist, whether a given moral 
Judgement attaches to a given scenario is a matter of how a number of 
non-hierarchical principles interact, to ascertain this, close attention to the 
descriptive detail of the scenario 1s essential 23 Even generalists for whom 
the relation between the descriptive and the evaluative 1s ultimately cap- 
tured in terms of some single rule should admit that moral judgements do 
not attach to scenarios as described by only a single proposition for 
instance, a utihtarian of any sophistication 1s likely to cede the point that 
whether a given proposition, if actualized, would satisfy any preferred ver- 
sion of the principle of utility 1s not somethmg which could be established 
unless the proposition 1s embedded ın some more detailed description 

Perhaps the diehard Kantian may sist that there are certain single pro- 
positions, of relatively sparse content, from which none the less can be 
extracted non-universalizable maxims, thereby indissolubly wedding any 
such proposition to a negative moral judgement, no matter what the further 
context Even so, such propositions must contain enough content from 
which to extract an adequate account of the agent’s maxim, while it 1s not 
clear that, for mstance, (GK) does this Furthermore, one 1s tempted to 
reply, 1f a Kantian insists that moral judgements are not susceptible to con- 
text, then given the facts surrounding moral judgements ın practice, so 
much the worse for the Kantian 

That moral judgements are susceptible to context apparently applies not 
only to judgements employing ‘thin’ moral concepts such as nghi and good, 


21 For the sake of argument, I wnite as if the distinction between facts and values were clear, 
and as 1f what evaluation were apt with respect to a given entity depended only upon what the 
descriptive facts are But my position 1s broadly consistent with the view that whether a given 
evaluation ıs true depends not just on what other descriptive facts are true of the entity 
evaluated, but also on what other evaluations of it are apt 

22 That this debate 1s best viewed as about the relation between moral and descriptive 
language 1s urged by F Jackson, P Pettit and M Smith, ‘Ethical Particularism and Patterns’, 
m B Hooker and M Little (eds), Moral Partculansm (Oxford Clarendon Press, 2000), 
PP 79-99, at p 81 

23 See Hooker, ‘Moral Particularism Wrong and Bad’, m Hooker and Little (eds), Moral 
Partuulansm, pp 1-22 
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but also to those which use thick moral concepts as well Whether a given 
piece of behaviour, simply described, counts as good or bad, nght or wrong, as 
kind, or generous, or mean, or treacherous, or as stealing or helping or joining in or 
sulkang, and so on, 1s hostage to what further descriptions are also true of 1t, 
so that, to take just one example, what may first look straightforwardly like 
a case of steahng might turn out on the receipt of further information to 
be a case of well intentioned appropriation, or vice versa (as many episodes 
from P G Wodehouse attest) 

The upshot 1s that failure to imagine (GK) cannot be explained ın terms 
of conceptual umpossibulity, for given the nature of moral judgement, ıt must 
in fact be possible, after some reflection, to find a surrounding context for 
any such single proposition which shows ıt to be conceptually coherent ‘This 
observation, however, leads immediately to a more promising train of 
thought namely, that readers of (GK) contingently fail to understand ıt Con- 
tingently, we are unable to think of a surrounding context for a proposition 
such that (GK) would be true in it, m which case we are, perhaps only 
temporarily, unable to understand (GK) 

Failure to understand a proposition in this sense ıs different from, and 
does not entail, failing to understand all its constituent terms One might be 
able to understand each constituent, in that one can use it ın context, give 
synonyms for it, etc , without being able to understand the proposition ın 
toto, ın the sense of being able to think of a context ın which it would be true 

Earlier, I argued that Currie’s account of mmaginatrve failure was at fault, 
in so far as ıt ıs not established that any particular desire ıs necessitated by 
a given moral judgement I instead suggested that whether one thinks of a 
moral judgement as applicable to a given entity 1s partly a matter of judging 
that the entity has certain ‘saliences’ — certain determinable or determinate 
features which make the application warranted 2 If this 1s right, then an- 
other way of putting the pomt I am now making 1s that failure to imagine 
that (GK) 1s true ıs due to a contingent inability to see what 1s ‘salient’ about 
Giselda’s matricide — what further determinable or determinate features it 
mught possess — so that the judgement Jt 2s nght might attach to ıt intelligibly 

The claim to be defended, then, 1s that one may fail to imagine that (GK), 
not because the proposition ıs conceptually umpossible, nor because one 
does not understand its constituent parts mdividually, but rather because 
one ıs given no information about what else one 1s supposed to imagine, 
and, contingently, one cannot think of a context in which the proposition 
would be true For instance, we do not yet know who Giselda ıs, nor which 
of the details of her situation are such that it might be the nght thing to do 
to kill her daughter because she 1s a girl However, once one 1s provided 


24 See Goldie, pp 21, 59 
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with, or umagines for oneself, a suitable surrounding context, one 1s able to 
engage imaginatively with such propositions 25 Once one comes to imagine, 
either through one’s own invention or by someone else’s prompting, addi- 
tional details of Giselda’s life — eg, the awful fate her daughter faces if 
allowed to live, and so on — the proposition becomes understandable, and so 
imaginable 26 

This explanation 1s initially promising, not least because ıt has the re- 
sources to explain a difference between cases such as (GK) and cases such as 
He drew a square arcle (SC), both of which arouse imaginative failure 27 
Reading one of these propositions and experiencing imaginative failure 1s 
phenomenologically different from the effect of the other, ıt 1s suggested If 
this 1s right, then the explanation offered here perhaps can account for ıt 
reading (GK), since it ıs not manifestly incoherent, we struggle to fill ın 
aspects of the context such that ıt would be true, and have a sense that we 
might succeed, reading (SC), we recognize it as manifestly mcoherent, and 
so we either do not bother to try to do this, or we do, but know ıt 1s necess- 
arily hopeless This difference results ın a difference ın how the respective 
propositions ‘feel’ 

The explanation I offer for cases such as (GK) presupposes that in order 
to magine that p, one must be able to think of a surrounding context in 
which p would be true This 1s not as demanding as ıt might look Where p 
1s, say, Superman fhes, one does not have to be able to say how this 1s physically 
possible, nor does one have to think of everything or even many things that 
would be true, were p true One need only think of or describe some other 
things which would be true if p were true, ın such a way that ıt becomes 
clear that one 1s rmagining that p, and not some other situation If, minim- 
ally, one cannot do this, then 1t becomes unclear what grounds there are for 
saying that one 1s imaging that p at all 

After all, to umagine that $ ıs to engage mentally with a proposition whose 
content ıs p, and this ıs not just a matter of having p ‘run through one’s 


25 Gf ‘ someone who said that clasping the hands three times m an hour was a good 
action would first have to answer the question “How do you mean®”’ P Foot, ‘Moral Beliefs’, 
Proceedings of the Anstotelan Society, 59 (1958-9), pp 83-104 

26 This pomt ıs inadvertently supported by Gendler and Matravers See Gendler, p 75, on 
the changeling, and Matravers’ discussion (p 101) of the case, also on Giselda’s infanticide in a 
world where girls are evil The pomt 1s also prefigured in M Tanner’s ‘Morals in Fiction and 
Fictional Morality/II’, Proceedings of the Anstotehan Socety, Supp Vol 68 (1994), pp 51-6, or at 
least, as described by Mothersill (p 78) “Tanner observes that Walton’s examples are difficult 
to understand because they lack any supporting context Walton had said that, if m a story we 
encounter the words, “In killing her baby, Giselda did the right thing, after all ıt was a gurl”, 
we would be appalled by the moral depravity of the narrator But wouldn’t our response 
depend on the rest of the story?’ 

27 I owe this observation to an anonymous referee 
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head’ as a ticker tape might run through a machine There ıs a difference 
between, say, a non-English speaker who mentally ‘repeats’ a phrase p 
without understanding ıt, and a person who imagines that p Presumably, 
the difference 1s that the former thinks only about a phrase ‘p’, whereas the 
latter thmks not about the phrase ‘p’, but about a situation picked out by 
‘p’, and this necessarily mvolves thimking of other things which would be 
true if p were true Hence if one cannot say anything about what else it 1s 
that one imagines when one claims to imagine that Jn killing her baby, Giselda 
did the nght thing, after all, 1t was a girl (except perhaps to repeat that sentence), 
it is not clear what grounds one has for saying that this 1s what one 1s 
imagining 

I am suggesting that the fact that the moral judgement implicit ın (GK) 1s 
essentially susceptible to context, and that the reader of (GK) 1s contingently 
unable to supply an appropriate context for the judgement ıt contains, may, 
in many cases, be responsible for one’s failure to imagine (GK) Since I also 
claim that, generally, moral judgements are similarly susceptible, ıt should 
follow that, generally, moral judgements are prone, when tied to certain 
sparsely described contexts, to provoke contingent imaginative failure This 
1s m fact what we find A single moral proposition, in which a moral judge- 
ment, employing either a thick or thin moral concept, 1s related to some 
descriptive proposition containing relatively little other information, 1s likely 
to evoke imaginative failure wherever it ıs unclear to the reader or hearer 
how the situation so described could warrant such a judgement One’s 
mability to engage imaginatively will be surmounted if the description 1s 
supplemented by further descriptions which make clear how such a moral 
judgement might apply To take just one example, this tme employing a 
thick concept the proposition John punched Clare compasswonately (JP) 1s one 
which initially arouses ‘resistance’, yet this 1s removed when it 1s made clear 
that John acts so as to save Clare from a worse beating 28 This last example 
may raise a worry, namely, that to make manifest the coherence of a given 
moral proposition, say, (JP), 1s thereby to show that (JP) would be true, were 
it actually uttered However, this ıs not the case, providing an intelligible 
context for (JP) so that ıt becomes imaginable in that context does not thereby 
show that (JP) would be coherent when uttered in some other context 
Moral judgements, if, pace the particularist, they are tied to descriptive pro- 
positions in any patterned way at all, are so tied to complex sets of descrip- 
tive propositions, and not singly, and some set of descriptive propositions in 


28 Other examples, e g, “The village elders did their duty by forcing the widow onto her 
husband’s funeral pyre’ and ‘My fault was sweet sport which the world approves’, are admit- 
tedly harder to contextualize intelligibly, probably requiring a much more detailed treatment 
than a philosophy article, as opposed to, say, a novel, would allow 
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the hght of which, for instance, (JP) might turn out to make sense may be 
very far from being realized ın the actual world 

Assuming the proposed solution ıs plausible, ıt ıs worth establishing 
whether certain other, non-moral, cases of imaginative failure can be ex- 
plained in the way I suggest In fact this seems to be so In the response- 
dependent cases raised earher against Yablo’s solution, each of which 
employs a non-moral concept, ‘Her motionlessness was aggravating’, ‘His 
bunions were tantalizing’, “The picnic was frightening in its sunny aspect’, 
aggravating, tantalizing and _fnghtening all appear to be susceptible to context, ın 
so far as whether each meaningfully applies to a given entity may only 
emerge ın the light of relatively detailed information about that entity A 
person’s motionlessness might be aggravating if one 1s brought to see it as 
symptomatic of incipient moral weakness, a person’s bunions may be tan- 
talizing to a chiropodist anxious to get stuck m, a sunny picnic may be 
frightening to someone who has carefully built up a dark and bohemian 
persona It 1s tempting therefore to explain initial failure to magme these 
examples and ther like ın the same terms as for (GK) 

Earlier, I suggested that ıt appears easier to find an example of a moral 
proposition which arouses imaginative failure than of a non-moral one, and 
that this fact requires explanation The explanation should now be clear 
moral propositions, since they contain moral judgements which are ob- 
viously susceptible to context, are a good source of sample cases However, 
other non-moral propositions, in so far as they also mvolve judgements 
which are susceptible to context, also may arouse mmagunative failure, as 
discussion has shown 

Finally, my earlier discussion of Matravers contained a promissory note — 
to explain why, as he observes, were one to come across some speaker S who 
actually uttered (GK) as true, one would mistrust S as such The answer, I 
now suggest, 1s that assuming that S only uttered (GK), one would mistrust S 
because one would not (yet) understand what S meant by (GK) in the con- 
text 29 In the absence of such an understanding, one would be unlikely to 
Judge that the utterer was in, as Matravers puts ıt, ‘a sufficiently privileged 
epistemological position’ with respect to the relevant proposition for one to 
accept it on trust Analogously, in the fictional case, one mustrusts a narrator 
who utters (GK) because one does not yet understand how (GK) might be 
true This vindicates Matravers’ assumption that the reader’s mistrust of the 
fictional narrator of (GK), and the mistrust we would feel towards one who 
actually uttered (GK) may have, at root, the same explanation However, on 
the view I advocate, Matravers 1s wrong to claim that the reader’s failure to 


29 Were S also to put (GK) ın such a detailed context so as to make it necessarily false, one’s 
mistrust would be based on disagreement rather than incomprehension (see below) 
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imagine that (GK) ıs to be explamed by prior mistrust of its narrator, rather, 
on my view, both that mistrust and the imagimative failure have the same 
prior source, that 1s, contingent failure to understand (GK) 


VI LIMITATIONS 


Can my proposed explanation cope with all cases of rmaginative failure? No 
It cannot explain, nor does ıt purport to explain, any cases centring on con- 
ceptual impossibility Amongst such cases are not only cases such as (SC), 
but also certain propositions which prompt imaginative failure, yet for 
which it is not the case that the reader 1s unsure about what context to posit 
for them — where, for instance, we already have detailed mformation about 
which context ıs being fictionally posited, and this 1s such that the moral or 
other judgement employed by the relevant proposition 1s straightforwardly 
mcompatible with that context One example of this sort of case 1s Richard 
Moran’s “The murder of Duncan 1s unfortunate only for disturbing Mac- 
beth’s sleep’ (hereafter MD Moran, p 95) This sort of case cannot be 
treated as (GK) was, since (GK) was not mtroduced as part of a known 
fictional context (MD), ın contrast, ıs embedded in a fictional context 
comprised of all that Shakespeare’s play Macbeth makes fictionally true about 
the murder of Duncan In (MD), the murder of Duncan refers to an event as 1t is 
characterized ın the play Macbeth So we are to imagine that the murder of 
Duncan 1s unfortunate only for disturbing Macbeth’s sleep where we are 
also asked to imagine (following the text) that the murder of Duncan 1s the 
bloody, premeditated stabbing to death of a good and noble man, that 
the murderers hypocritically profess to be loyal to their victim, and are 
motivated by ‘black and deep desires’, that the act 1s brutally and ruthlessly 
carried out, during a night of dreadful portents, with terrible consequences 
etc , etc This, I suggest, requires us to umagine what 1s conceptually umposs- 
ible, given standard competence with the relevant concepts Hence (MD) 1s 
not covered by the explanation I have offered 

Moreover, it 1s not possible to find a wider fictional context in which ıt 
would be true that the murder of Duncan as specified in the text 1s un- 
fortunate only for disturbing Macbeth’s sleep, for any attempt to find such a 
context would entail one’s umagining propositions inconsistent with those 
fictional propositions presented as true ın Macbeth 

There ıs an mstructive difference here between ‘real life’ and fictional 
cases Annie Chapman was an actual victim of Jack the Ripper Perhaps 
surprisingly, it ıs more plausible that the mstruction ‘Imagine that the 
murder of Annie Chapman was unfortunate only for having interfered with 
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her laller’s sleep’ can be more easily obeyed than ‘Imagine that the murder 
of Duncan was unfortunate only for having interfered with Macbeth’s sleep’ 
One might be able (only with, I stress, enormous ingenuity) to think of a con- 
text m which the former scenario would be true,°° since ‘Annie Chapman’, 
as a proper name, according to the standard story 1s a rigid designator, and 
so in every possible world designates the same object — even in very distant 
worlds So I can provide outlandish fictional details about the sort of person 
Annie Chapman 1s ın order to provide the relevant context I do not have to 
conceive of her as a prostitute ın nineteenth-century London, but can posit 
for her any role, personality or hfe history, and I can have ıt that the details 
of her death were different, that she was killed pamlessly, for very different 
motives, for instance 

In contrast, the characteristics of ficuonal characters cannot be replaced 
in imagination m so wholesale a fashion Fictional names do not ngidly 
designate their meaning 1s given ın terms of properties attributed to them in 
the text 3! So any context supplied to make “The murder of Duncan was 
unfortunate only for having mterfered with Macbeth’s sleep’ compre- 
hensible — that Duncan 1s corrupt, or tyrannical, or murderous, say — would 
differ so radically from what 1s fictionally true in the text that ıt would entail 
that we cease to umagine something about the fictional character Duncan 

Hence (MD) remains recalcitrant, so some other explanation of our 
imaginative failure with respect to it, and to similar cases, will have to be 
found Nevertheless, the solution I have offered above has the resources to 
explam the majority of cases discussed by commentators on ‘imaginative 
resistance’, including the central one of (GK), and as such should be taken 
seriously 32 


Unwersity of Sussex 


30 Imagining this 1s not the same as believing ıt, of course 

31 See D Lews, ‘Truth mn Fiction’, American Philosophical Quarterly, 15 (1978), pp 37-46, at 
P 41, Currie, The Nature of Fiction (Cambridge UP, 1990), p 159 

32 This paper has benefited from airings at the Universities of Lancaster, Bolton, Essex and 
East Anglia, at conferences in Warwick and Manchester, and at the East Anghan Philosophy 
Tnangle Particular thanks go to Emily Brady, Eva Dadlez, Julian Dodd, Nick Everitt, Derek 
Matravers, Rupert Read, Doris Schroeder and anonymous referees 
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I examine Paul Boghossvan’s recent attempt to argue for scepticism about logical rules I argue that 
certain rule- and proof-theoretic considerations can avert such scepticasm Boghossian’s ‘Tonk Argu- 
ment’ seeks to justify the rule of tonk-mntroduction by using the rule itself The argument 1s subjected 
here to more detailed proof-theorettc scrutiny than Boghossian undertook Its sole axiom, the so-called 
Meanimg Postulate for tonk, ıs shown to be false or devoid of content Its also shown that the rules 
of Disquotation and of Semante Ascent cannot be derwed for sentences with tonk dominant These 
constderahons deprive Boghossian’s scepticism of us support 


I INTRODUCTION 


My point of departure ıs a recent paper by Paul Boghossian ! Boghossian 
tries to get his readers to entertain sceptical doubt as to whether certain 
introduction and elminatıon rules of inference ın propositional logic are 
justifiable Is his scepticism worth taking seriously (for as long as he humself 
took ıt, before disposing of 1t)? I shall argue that ıt 1s not 

It is well known that the usual logical rules can be shown to be truth- 
preserving (only) by means of arguments which use those very rules The 
quietist or objectivist regards this fact as the mevitable consequence of those 
rules’ being, epistemologically speaking, absolutely fundamental, or primi- 
tive Whatever it 1s about logic that 1s to be targeted by sceptical doubts, one 
must be permitted and able to use at least some of that logic ın order to deal 
with those doubts 2 


' P Boghossian, ‘How are Objective Epistemic Reasons Possible’, Philosophical Studies, 106 
(2001), pp 1-40, see also Crispin Wright’s commentary, ‘On Basic Logical Knowledge Reflec- 
tions on Boghossian’s “How are Objective Epistemic Reasons Possible?”’, Philosophical Studies, 
106 (2001), pp 41-85 i 

2? As Thomas Nagel trenchantly puts ıt, ‘Certain forms of thought can’t be imteligibly 
doubted because they force themselves into every attempt to think about anything’ T Nagel, 
The Last Word (Oxford UP, 1997), p 61 
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There has been an unspoken assumption, however, to the effect that the 
1ule-circularity of justifications of logical rules 1s not vicious, on the ground 
that only the usual logical rules can be justified m this way Boghossian’s 
strategy, in justifymg scepticism about the usual rules of logic, 1s to establish 
what he regards as a perfect analogy a certain dewant rule can be shown to 
be truth-preserving, by means of an argument that uses that very rule This 
supposed analogy between the standard case and the deviant case challenges 
the unspoken assumption just mentioned, and raises sceptical doubts about 
the usual rules — so Boghossian contends 

I shall argue that Boghossian’s analogy 1s imperfect His arguments are 
open to decisive objections In the hght of these objections, the arguments in 
question can provide no support at all for scepticism about the usual rules of 
logic 

There are two kinds of deviant rule to be considered First, there are rules 
for deviant connectives, such as Arthur Prior’s ‘tonk’ 3 Secondly, there are 
deviant rules for standard connectives (such as Denying the Antecedent, for 
the conditional) Boghossian focuses on the former, Wright on the latter I 
have space enough here only to deal with the former, but I can assure the 
reader that the principles that I shall adduce will dispose also of the latter 


Il! THE TONK ARGUMENT 


Playing devil’s advocate for the tonk-user, Boghossian presents the following 
argument, which he attributes to Wright I shall call ıt ‘the Tonk Argument’ 
m what follows 4 


The Tonk Argument 


1 ‘Ptonk Q 1s true uff 
‘P 1s true tonk ‘Q’? ıs true Meanımg Postulate 


2 P Assumption 

3 ‘P is true 2, T-Scheme 

4 ‘P’1s true tonk ‘Q? 1s true 3, tonk introduction 

5 ‘Ptonk Q is true 4, 1, biconditional elimination 
6 PtonkQ 5, T-Scheme 

7 TFP, then Ptonk Q, 2—6, conditional introduction 


Some abbreviations will make matters clearer I shall use 7() for the truth 
predicate, and — and ¢ for the conditional and biconditional, respectively 


3 See AN Prior, ‘The Runabout Inference Ticket’, Analyses, 21 (1960), pp 38-9 
4 I have supplied the lme numbers, which were clearly mtended, but happened to be 
omitted in Boghossian’s text 
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I shall suppress the smgle quotation marks around P, Q, etc I shall 
abbreviate tonk to t The Tonk Argument above can then be rendered as the 
following Gentzen—Prawitz-style natural deduction I choose this form of 
regimentation because 1t makes logical dependencies very clear to the eye 


The Tonk Argument as a Gentzen—Prawitz-style Natural Deduction 





PO 
T(P) á r ‘Meaning Postulate’ 
T(P) t T(Q) T(P t Q) <> [T(P) tT(Q] 
(S£) 
TPt Q) 
Pio OP 
P>(P1Q “™ >I) 


The following observations about this argument should be uncontentious 


1 The Tonk Argument seeks to justify the rule of tonk-Introduction by 
using the same rule 

2 The conclusion of the Tonk Argument ıs the statement P — (P t Q) 
This involves no occurrences of the truth predicate (Presumably this 
1s the sought statement to the effect that the rule of tonk-Introduction 1s 
justified ) 

3 The arguer uses the rule of tonk-Introduction But the arguer does not 
use the rule of tonk-Elimmation 

4 The Tonk Argument 1s intended to be a pron In particular, the ‘Mean- 
ing Postulate’ T(P t Q) «> [T(P) t T(Q)] (at least in the nght-left direc- 
tion) 1s supposed to be a prion The Tonk Argument treats ıt as an axiom 
on which the conclusion P — (P t Q) can be made to rest The two 
halves of the 7-scheme, namely, the inference rules 


Tw (T-Introduction, or Semantic Ascent) 
To (T-Ehmination, or Disquotation) 
è q 


are likewise a priori, as are the rules of —>-Introduction and &-Ehmmaton 


lil HARMONY 


Any introduction rule, taken on its own, succeeds m conferring on its 
featured connective a precise logical sense That sense in turn dictates what 
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the corresponding elimination rule must be Mutatis mutandis, any elimina- 
tion rule, taken on its own, succeeds in conferring on its featured connective 
a precise logical sense That sense in turn dictates what the corresponding 
introduction rule must be 

The notion of harmony for logical operators goes back to the seminal 
writings of Gerhard Gentzen, who laid the foundations for modern proof 
theory 5 Gentzen’s great insight was that 


every purely logical proof can be reduced to a defimte, though not unique, normal 
form Perhaps we may express the essential properties of such a normal proof by 
saying it ıs not roundabout No concepts enter nto the proof other than those 
contained ın its final result, and their use was therefore essential to the achievement of 
that result 


In order to prove this normalization result, the so-called Hauptsatz, for any 
logical system,® the proof-theorist makes essential use of the fact that there 1s 
a certain constitutive balance between the introduction rule for a logical 
operator and its associated elimination rule 7 This is the upshot of Nuel Bel- 
nap’s famous reply to Prior’s original paper on tonk, ın reference to ‘right’ 
and ‘left’ sequent rules, and it was captured again three years later by 
Prawitz’s well known ‘Inversion Principle’ for the introduction and elim- 
imation rules of natural deduction 

In the natural-deduction setting the constitutive balance can be described 
as follows The introduction tule states the conditions under which a con- 
clusion with that operator dominant can be inferred It describes, if you like, 
the obligations that have to be met by the speaker in order to be justified ın 
asserting the conclusion ın question 9 The corresponding elmunation rule 
states what the listener 1s entitled to infer from the speaker’s assertion 


5 See G Gentzen, ‘Untersuchungen uber das logische Schliessen’, Mathematische Zeitschrift, 1 
(1935), pp 175-210, tr as ‘Investigations mto Logical Deduction’, in The Collected Papers of 
Gerhard Gentzen,ed M E Szabo (Amsterdam North-Holland, 1969), pp 68-131 

6 In the sense n which Gentzen mtended ıt, a ‘Haupisatz’ would be a result that exphcated 
this informal clam just quoted It is mere historical accident that the term has come to be 
associated with the Cut-Elummation Theorem for a sequent system For reasons which I do not 
have space to explam or examme here, Gentzen did not achieve a Hauptsatz for his systems of 
natural deducton That breakthrough was made by Prawitz, some three decades later See my 
‘Ultimate Normal Forms for Parallehzed Natural Deductions’, Logic Journal of the IGPL, 10(3) 
(2002), pp 1-39, for a much fuller discussion of the historical and proof-theoretic issues 
involved ın perfecting a Hauptsatz for systems of natural deduction — systems that are 
appropriately ‘parallehzed’ 

7 Or, in the termmology of sequent systems between the rule for introducing a logical 
operator into the succedent of a sequent (‘on the right’), and the rule for introducing ıt into the 
antecedent of a sequent (‘on the left’) 

8 N Belnap, “Tonk, Plonk and Plink’, Analysis, 22 (1962), pp 130-4 

9 Strictly speaking, this remark applies to canonical arguments whose last steps are 
introductions But there 1s no loss of generality, on the contrary, there ıs a well worked out 
theory of how the vahdity of arguments ın general reduces to the validity of canonical 
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Clearly, these mutual obligations and entitlements have to be ın balance 
The listener must not be allowed to infer more than 1s required to have been 
‘put in’ to the justification of the assertion Likewise, the speaker must not be 
able to get away with less than ıs required when one 1s giving the hstener 
entitlement to make certain mferences from what has been asserted This 
way of putting matters, stressed with far-reaching consequences by Michael 
Dummett,!° reckons the meanings of logical operators to be importantly tied 
to the norms inherent ın the ‘social contract’ of language-use It prompts the 
not unreasonable conjecture that no language could have evolved unless its 
logical operators were subject to harmonious rules for their introduction into 
conclusions, and subsequent elimination from premises On this view, 
harmony for logical operators would be a transcendental constraint on the 
very possibility of logically structured communication |! 

Indeed, a logical word’s bemg governed by harmonious rules 1s what 
confers upon it 1ts precise logical sense The rules have to be ın place for the 
word to mean what it does There 1s no independent access to the meaning 
of the word, with respect to which one could then raise the question whether 
the rules governing ıt ‘respect’ that sense, or properly transmit truth to and 
from sentences involving it 

These considerations about the matching of speaker obligations to 
listener entitlements prompt one (rather more holistic) way of explicating 





arguments See D Prawitz, ‘On the Idea of a General Proof Theory’, Synthese, 27 (1974), 
pp 63-77 See also my Ant-Realsm and Logic Truth as Eternal (Oxford Clarendon Press, 1987), 
ch 13, “The Recursive Definition of Valid Argument’, pp 134-43 These treatments stress the 
introduction rules as sense-constituting, and the elmuation rules as sense-exphicating But one 
can also reverse that order, and take the elumination rules as sense-constitutmg, with the 
introduction rules as sense-explicatng This shifts our attention from the role of a logical 
operator as dominant in a sentence to be proved to its role as dommant m a sentence to be 
refuted (modulo others, in general) For an appropriate recursive definition of the validity of 
reductio arguments, see my The Taming of the True (Oxford UP, 1997), ch 12, ‘Defeasibility and 
Constructive Falsifiability’ 


10 See Dummett’s classic articles “The Justification of Deduction’ (1973) and ‘The Philosoph- 
ical Basis of Intuitionistic Logic’ (1975), repr m his Truth and Other Enigmas (London Duck- 
worth, 1978) See also Prawitz’s ımportant paper ‘Meaning and Proofs on the Conflict 
between Classical and Intuitionistic Logic’, Theora, 43 (1977), pp 2-40 Dummett discusses the 
philosophical umplications of Prawitz’s ideas further ın his The Logical Bass of Metaphysics 
(Harvard UP, 1991) 

1! For more detailed discussion of the social contract of language-use, and how harmony of 
introduction and ehmmation rules explicates the idea that speakers’ inferential obligations 
should and can be balanced by listeners’ inferential entitlements, see my Ant-Realism and Logic, 
ch 9, ‘Harmony and the Aetiology of Entrenchment’, pp 76-98 See also my ‘Intentionality, 
Syntactic Structure and the Evolution of Language’, m C Hookway (ed ), Minds, Machines and 
Evolution (Cambridge UP, 1984), pp 73-103, ‘In Defence of Evolutionary Epistemology’, 
Theora, 49 (1983), pp 32-48, and ‘Logic and its Place in Nature’, in P Parrim (ed), Kant and 
Contemporary Epistemology (Amsterdam Kluwer, 1994), pp 101-13 
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harmony, which does not mention deontic matters, but focuses only on 
issues of logical strength !2 Call ọ the strongest proposition with property F if 
and only if 6 has F and logically mphes any proposition that has F And call 
the weakest proposition with property F1ıf and only if 9 has Fand 1s logically 
implied by any proposition with property F Then one can say, of any com- 
pound A @ B with connective @ , that 


e A @ Bis the strongest proposition that can feature as the conclusion of 
the mmtroduction rule for @, given the elimination rule 

e A@ B1s the weakest proposition that can feature as the major premise 
of the elimination rule for @, given the introduction rule 


Another, rather more local, way of explicating the harmony between the 
introductory and the ehmunative aspects of a logical operator 1s to be found 
in the reduction procedures that are designed to elammate from proofs occur- 
rences of sentences standing simultaneously as conclusions of introductions 
and as major premises of ehmimations The normalization theorem (or 
Hauptsaiz) for a system of natural deduction says that such maximal sentence 
occurrences (as they are called) can be eliminated from proofs by fimtely 
many applications of these reduction procedures The resultmg proof 1s said 
to be ın normal form The striking thing about a proof in normal form 1s that 
the reasonmg it represents “dismantles’ the premises mto their constituents 
and ‘reassembles’ the information therem so as to form the conclusion The 
logical passage from premises to conclusion 1s thereby shown to arise from 
the internal constituent structure of the premises and the conclusion !3 


IV INFERENTIAL TRUTH THEORY 


Let us take a closer look at the behaviour of logical connectives, and try to 
find out what lies behind or beneath their being meaningful We shall find 


12 See my Natural Logic (Edinburgh UP, 1978) 

13 The locus classicus for such normalization theorems 1s D Prawitz, Natural Deduction a 
Proof-Theoretical Study (Stockholm Almqvist & Wiksell, 1965) Prawitz furnished the missmg 
Hauptsatze for various systems of natural deduction (minimal, intuitionistic and classical) albeit 
for a reduced logical vocabulary ın the classical case The normalization theorem for classical 
logic with all the usual operators primitive was obtained only much later — see G Stalmarck, 
‘Normalization Theorems for Full First Order Classical Natural Deduction’, Journal of Symbole 
Logic, 56(1) (1991), pp 129-49 Another mmportant figure m philosophically motivated proof 
theory 1s Per Martin-Lof, who has concentrated on higher-order and typed systems See his 
paper ‘Constructive Mathematics and Computer Programming’, nm LJ Cohen et al (eds), 
Logic, Methodology and Philosophy of Sceence (Amsterdam North-Holland, 1982), pp 153~75, and 
his book Intuztonestec Type Theory (Napoh Bibhopolis, 1984) As noted earher, Gentzen had been 
able to obtain Hauptsatze only for sequent systems 
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that harmony between their mtroduction and elimination rules 1s a key 
prerequisite for their meaningfulness I shall begin with the theory of truth 


IV 1 The standard Tarskan approach 


As noted above, Tarski’s biconditonal J-Scheme p <> 7($) can be divided 
into two halves, each one dealing with one of the directions of the bi- 
conditional Expressed as rules of inference, these are, respectively, as stated 
above 


fa (T-Introduction, or Semantic Ascent) 
To. (T-Elmuination, or Disquotation) 


Tarski also gave inductive clauses ın his definition of truth, one for each 
logical operator These too were of biconditional form In the case of con- 
junction, the clause 1s 


TIA a B) © [T4 a TIB) 


(We deal here just with truth, not with satisfaction The case of a proposi- 
tional language provides sufficient complexity for the purposes of our 
philosophical discussion) Staymg with conjunction for the purposes of 
illustration, this definitional clause can likewise be divided into two halves, 
each half dealing with one of the directions of the biconditional Expressed 
as rules of inference, these are, respectively 


Distribution of Truth over Conjunction 


T(A4 a B) 
T(A) a T(B) 
Compounding of Truth over Conjunction 
T(A) ^ T(B) 
TA ^ B) 
One way to set out Tarski’s theory of truth for a language with conjunction 
primitive would be to lay down these two rules as primitive, within an 
inferentially formulated theory of truth The collection of all such Distribu- 


tion and Compounding rules for primitive connectives, along with ‘basis’ 
rules for atomic sentences 
A T(A) 


TA) A 
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will allow one to derive all instances of Disquotation and of Semantic 
Ascent — that ıs, to derive all instances of the 7-Scheme This indeed ıs the 
standard way of formulating truth-theory, and of showing that it 1s 
‘materially adequate’ On this approach, one takes as basic the truth- 
functional behaviour of the connectives That behaviour 1s expressed by the 
various pairs of rules of Compounding and Distribution of Truth, one pair 
for each connective Then one shows that for all sentences 9, is true if and 
only if ọ 


IV 2 An alternatwe, mferential form of truth-theory 


There 1s a sumple refinement of truth-theory, however, which merits closer 
consideration here On this approach, one uses rules of inference governing the 
truth predicate, modelled directly on the rules of natural deduction for 
the connectives So, rather than adopting the rules of Distribution and 
Compounding of Truth as primitive inferences for each connective, one 
adopts instead what could be called the truth-predicational vanants of the primi- 
tive introduction and elimination rules for those connectives !+ I shall illus- 
trate the idea with conjunction Take its usual introduction and elumination 
rules 











(A-Jniro) (A-Elim) 
A B AnB . AaB 
AaB A B 


The way to obtain the truth-predicational variants of these rules 1s stmply to 
prefix the compound sentence and its components with the truth predicate 
In this fashion we obtain the following rules 


Truth-predicational rules for conjunction 





(Ta-Intro) (Ta-Elm) 
T(A) TB) T(AAB) = T(AaB) 
T(Aa B) T(A) T(B) 


The material adequacy of the inferential truth-theory can be established ın 
the usual way, by deriving all instances of Disquotation and of Semantic 
Ascent Here 1s the proof of Disquotation for conjunctions (assuming, by 
way of inductive hypothesis, that we have Disquotation for the conyuncts) It 
uses (A-Jniro) and (TA-Elm) 


14 Inferential truth-theory 1s set out ın my Antt-Realism and Logic, pp 71-4 
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T(A a B) T(A a B) 
T(A) T(B) 
A B 

AaB 


And here 1s the proof of Semantic Ascent for conjunctions (assuming, by 
way of inductive hypothesis, that we have Semantic Ascent for the con- 
jJuncts) It uses (A-Elzm) and (Ta-Jniro) 








AaB AaB 
A B 
TA) T(B) 
T(AAB) 


In the standard approach discussed in §IV 1, the Tarskian clause for con- 
Junction was taken as primitive within the inductive definition of truth But 
on the approach we are considering here, that clause 1s now (non-trivially) 
derived For it corresponds, in effect, to the two rules of Distribution and 
Compounding of Truth over conjunction And those two rules are now 
(non-trivially) derived Here 1s the derivation of Distribution of Truth over 
conjunction It uses (A-Jnire) and (Ta-Elm) 


TiANB) = T(AaB) 
T(A) T(B) 
T(A) a T(B) 
And here is the derivation of Compounding of Truth over conjunction It 
uses (A-Elm) and (T-Jniro) 
KAA TB) T(A)a T(B) 
TA) T(B) 
T(A a B) 
Now ın a conjunction, both conjuncts count as postive immediate sub- 
formulae !5 That is why, ın the proof of Semantic Ascent for conjunctions, 
we appealed, by way of mductive hypothesis, only to Semantic Ascent for 


the conyuncts (A similar remark holds with ‘Semantic Ascent’ umformly 
replaced by ‘Disquotation’) By way of illustrative contrast, here ıs what 


15 Positive and negative subformulae are defined inductively as follows — see my Autologic 
(Edinburgh UP, 1992), p 68 every formula ıs a positive subformula of itself If 4 1s a positive 
[negative] subformula of B, then -L 1s a positive [negative] subformula of B, but A 1s a negative 
[positive] subformula of B If A A Bis a positive [negative] subformula of C, then so are A and 
B, and similarly for disjunction If A — B 1s a positive [negative] subformula of C, then Bis a 
positive [negative] subformula of C, but A 1s a negative [positive] subformula of C 
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happens with a compound containing a negatwe immediate subformula Con- 
sider the conditional, with its introduction and elimination rules 


(—-Intro) (—>-Elım) 
Je 
B á>B A 
A>B® B 


The truth-predicational variants of these rules are as follows 
Truth-predicational rules for the conditional 


(T—-Intro) (T—=-Elm) 
TA À 
T(B) TA >B) TA) 
TA >B? T(B) 


These truth-rules for the conditional were obtained m the same simple way 
as those for conjunction We prefixed the compound and its components 
with the truth predicate at every one of their occurrences within the usual 
introduction- and elimination-rules (here, the rules of Conditional Proof and 
the rule of modus ponens) In the proof of Disquotation for conditionals, we 
need by way of mductive hypothesis to assume Semantic Ascent for the 
negatwe subformula A (the antecedent) and Disquotation for the postive sub- 
formula B (the consequent) This proof also uses (—>-Jntro) and (T—-Elm) 





a 
TA => B) TA 
T(B) 
T>” 


Likewise, in the proof of Semantic Ascent for conditionals, we need, by way 
of mductive hypothesis, to assume Disquotation for A and Semantic Ascent 
for B This proof also uses (~-Elm) and (7—>-Intro) 





TA” 
A>B A 
8 
T®) a 
T(A > B) ( 
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As with conyunction, however, no such inductive hypotheses are needed for 
the proofs of Distribution and of Compounding Here 1s the proof of Dis- 
tribution of Truth over the conditional This proof uses (—-Jniro) and 
(T--Elim) 


T4 > B) TA” 
e (SEN 
T(A) > T(B) 
And here 1s the proof of Compounding of Truth over the conditional This 
proof uses (—>-Elım) and (J—-Jntro) 2 


TA> TB TA” 
TB o 
T{4 > B) 

We see more clearly now how the introductory and eliminative aspects of a 
meaningful connective like conjunction or the conditional are intertwined 
Those aspects are directly registered in the inferential truth-theory whose 
basic inferences, apart from the mtroduction and elmunation rules for the 
connectives, are obtained by truth-predicational variation on those mtro- 
duction and ehmunation rules themselves 

It 1s only because the usual connectives have introduction rules and 
elimiation rules which are ın harmony with one another, this harmony 
beimg respected m their truth-predicational variants, that those connectives 
turn out to be meaningful That ıs, they provably obey Compounding and 
Distribution of Truth The result ıs a pron, to be sure, but it need not be 
postulated as a meaning-theoretic axiom Instead, on an appropriately care- 
ful analysis, 1t can be derived 

(Provably) obeying Compounding and Distribution of Truth 1s necessary, 
but not sufficient, for truth-functionality A connective 1s truth-functional 
if, but only 1f, any assignment of truth-values to the sentences it connects 
determines a unique truth-value for the compound thereby formed The 
intuitionistic connectives are not truth-functional, because no finite matrices 
for the connectives are characteristic for mtuitionistic propositional logic 16 
Nevertheless, the intuitionistic connectives obey Compounding and Dıs- 
tribution of Truth This 1s a necessary and sufficient condition to be satisfied 
before one can set forth a ‘Meaning Postulate’ in the usual form for them 
By a well known result of Dugundy1, the modal operators likewise fail to 


16 See K Godel, Zum ituthonistischen Aussagenkalkul (Wien Anzeiger der Akademie der 
Wissenschaften in Wien, 1932), English translation in Vol 1 of Collected Works, ed S Feferman 
etal (Oxford UP, 1986), pp 224-5 
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be truth-functional, for any jinée number of truth-values that might be in- 
volved !7 But the modal operators too obey Compounding and Distribution 
of Truth 


V SUMMARY OF PROOF-THEORETIC POINTS 


Here now 1s a summary of the proof-theoretic points made thus far 


1 An introduction rule alone will fix a sense for the dominant logical 
operator 1n its conclusion 

2 An elimination rule alone will fix a sense for the dominant logical 
operator in its major premise 

3 These senses will be identical if, but only if, those two rules are m 
harmony 

4 Harmonious rules have reduction procedures that enable one to elimin- 
ate from a proof any sentence-occurrence standing as the conclusion of 
an introduction and as the major premuse of an elimination 

5 The reduction procedures ensure that every proof can be brought into 
normal form 

6 A proof in normal form dismantles its premises and reconstitutes (some 

of) their parts so as to yield the conclusion 

Harmony is required for meaningfulness 

Harmonious rules have truth-predicational variants that enable one to 

prove that the rules are valid 

g In such a soundness proof, one might need to employ an elimmation 
rule for an operator in order to show that its introduction rule 1s valid, 
and uce versa 


CO I 


VI HOW TONK FARES IN THE LIGHT OF THESE POINTS 


We usually deal only with the familiar connectives, equipped with their well 
known truth-tables When we do happen to venture beyond the usual ones, 
and work with, say, the Sheffer stroke, we are still dealing with a connective 
whose introduction and elimmation rules are in harmony I have given 
elsewhere mtroduction and elimination rules for Sheffer’s stroke !8 To re- 
capitulate, they are as follows 


17 See J Dugundp, ‘Note on a Property of Matrices for Lewis and Langford’s Calcul of 
Propositions’, Journal of Symbole Logic, 5 (1940), pp 150-1 

18 Tennant, ‘La barre de Sheffer dans la logique des sequents et des syllogismes’, Logique et 
Analyse, 88 (1979), PP 503-14 
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ZEA 
a 
|-Intro |-Elm A A ra B 
A 
AB ® 


These rules suffice for the ‘left-right’ reading of the truth-table for Sheffer’s 
stroke, ın the sense explained ın my article ‘Truth Table Logic’ !9 In order 
to obtain classical logic based on Sheffer’s stroke, one needs also a classical 
‘rule of negation’, such as classical reducto ad absurdum 


A\a” 


L 
7e 


Because we tend to work only with connectives that have harmoniously 
balanced introduction and elymination rules, it ıs easy to lose sight of the 
point that harmony of rules 1s required for meaningfulness Also, the very 
existence of a truth-table for a connective y means that y will obey both 
Compounding and Distribution 

In the case of tonk, however, we are dealing with a connective that 1s 
supposed to be characterized solely by its ferential rules (for introduction 
in a conclusion, and for elamination from a major premise) This means that 
we cannot simply assume as unproblematic the existence of a truth-table for 
tonk Indeed, the peculiarity of tonk ıs that ıt has no sense This 1s because 
when we look at how tonk has been given to us, we find two would-be rules 
of inference, an apparent mtroduction rule and an apparent elimmation 
rule, which are not m harmony Hence tonk cannot be meaningful Tonk 
will fail to obey either Compounding or Distribution (of Truth) 

Prior’s inventive mischief was precisely to yoke together an troduction 
rule and an elimination rule which respectively charactenze different logical 
operators Prior’s introduction rule 


A 
A@B 
as observed above, confers on A @ B the meaning ‘A, regardless whether B’ 
By contrast, Prior’s elimination rule 
AxB 
B 


19 “Truth Table Logic, with a Survey of Embeddability Results’, Notre Dame Journal of Formal 
Logic, 30 (1989), pp 459-84 
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would confer on A + B the meaning ‘Regardless whether A, B’ (or ‘B, even 
if A’) There 1s no logical operator that these two rules, taken together, suc- 
ceed in characterizmg, when we have the same dommant operator in the 
conclusion of the introduction rule as we have ın the major premise of 
the elimmation rule The connective symbol ż simply fails to have a sense 
when forced to obey the pair of rules 


A AtB 
AtB B 


A fortiori, t fails to have a logical operator for its sense This point can escape 
the unwary who unquestioningly call ¢ a logical connective Tonk has the 
grammatical features of a binary connective, to be sure, but ıt has no sense, 
no semantic value at all It is not a genuine logical connective 

This diagnosis parallels the discovery that some non-logical expression 1s 
ambiguous between two precise senses which ıt would be dangerous to con- 
flate The fallacy of equivocation 1s the fallacy of taking at least one of the 
premises involving an ambiguous term on one of its interpretations, and 
passing, in the course of one’s reasoning, to the other interpretation of that 
same term when it occurs m the conclusion The equivocating shift, in the 
case of tonk, 1s disastrous in its consequences For Prior’s troduction and 
elimination rules respectively confer on the éerm ‘tonk’ two quite irrecon- 
cilable interpretations Tonk fails the proof-theorist’s test for umivocity, that 
its elumination rule should be zn harmony with the introduction rule 

Hence, anticipating a criticism to be pressed below, because tonk ıs not 
meaningful, the ‘Meaning Postulate’ for tonk 1s no such thing at all Indeed, 
Wright himself writes (p 49) of 1ts being only a ‘(purported)’ meaning postu- 
late The ‘Meaning Postulate’ for tonk 1s, at best, a false clam about the 
alleged meaningfulness of something that looks, grammatically, as though it 
might be a logical connective At worst, as Wright suggests (pp 82-3, fn 10), 
it is a claim without content, m so far as it 1s not just about the problematic 
‘connective’ in question, but ıs expressed by means of t Tonk turns out to be 
no more than a new-fangled ‘grammatical’ device which forms a sentence 
from two sentences Its ‘logicalsty’, despite these appearances, 1s an illusion 


VII THE TONK ARGUMENT REVISITED 


We are now m a position to remark on certain curious aspects of the Tonk 
Argument, in the light of the regimentation I have given, the general 
proof-theoretical pomts I have made and the philosophical purposes 
Boghossian intends it to serve 
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Boghossian’s 1magined ‘practitioners’ of the tonk-rules would not be infer- 
ring This 1s because inferring, as a rational activity, amns at the transmission 
of truth The tonk rules could have no role m this activity, because, 
notoriously, they fail to transmit truth Instead, they allow one to ‘infer’ any 
proposition B from any other proposition A 


A 
Ake CAm 


— g okm) 


Hence they also allow one to prove any proposition B outright, from no 
assumptions whatever All one needs to be able to do 1s establish one logical 
truth, such as A — A, and the rest 1s easy 
g” 
434" 


>Á 


x 
U> A) tonk p 
T tonk-Elm) 


So the addition of tonk to a language lacking ıt results ın the trivialization of 
the deducibility relation on the original language This shows that tonk 
cannot be a logical operator 

No one who infers arbitrary propositions from any given premise 1s 
rational Nor 1s anyone who regards every statement as a pron provable 
Thus no one 1s rational who endorses ‘rules’ that can be seen in a flash to 
enable one so to infer and prove Indeed, not even a dialetheist, one who be- 
leves that there are true contradictions, will go so far as to claim that every 
proposition follows from every other, or that every proposition is provable 
from no assumptions whatever Boghossian’s aim was to show that a given 
inference rule (here tonk-Introduction) could be used to show that the same 
rule is valid (truth-preserving) But if the conclusion that states the validity of 
tonk-Introduction 1s really Boghossian’s statement P — (P t Q) above, then 
one would be justified in asking why the Tonk Argument had to be so 
roundabout A better argument, because more direct, would have been 


Pp 


if 
Pig.” i 
E ITN 
P—>(PtQ) 

20 Jt is the Tonk Argument that I am saymg ıs roundabout I am not saying that Boghossian’s 
philosophical argument marshalling considerations about the Tonk Argument 1s roundabout! 
(I am all too aware that with a paper of this length, such a misguided complaint would render 
me vulnerable to a tu quoque ) 
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which avoids all truth-predications It uses the rule of tonk-Introduction, as 
does the Tonk Argument above 

Perhaps, then, the conclusion that Boghossian ought to have sought to 
prove should involve the truth predicate, and should more obviously state 
that the tonk-rules are truth-preserving Such a conclusion might be 


T(P) > T(PtQ) 


I have already noted the outright provability of any proposition by means of 
the tonk-rules Thus one could claim at this point to be able to prove this 
last conclusion Here 1s a proof 
A (1) ’ 
AJA 
ASAP > TPO) O 
TA > TPO P 


But of course anyone presented with this proof would be justified ın rejec- 
ting it as a reason for accepting its conclusion For it 1s patently of the form 


=) 





E, 
(4 A) tonk B 


B 


that I remarked on above This 1s an all-purpose template for the outright 
proof of any proposition B whatsoever Why, then, should we give it any 
credence when the particular substituend for Bis T(P) > T(P t QP 

Perhaps the preceding proof 1s unsatisfactory for Boghossian’s purposes 
Moreover, ıt does, after all, use the elummation rule for tonk as well as 1ts 
introduction rule It might be thought that Boghossian could have recourse 
to one or other of two more suggested proofs The first of these proofs 1s just 
the middle part of the Tonk Argument 


T(P) ‘Meaning Postulate’ 
T(P) t T(Q) a T(P t Q) < [T(P) t T(Q)] 
TPt a 


In so far as this proof still uses the Meaning Postulate, however, it will be 
vulnerable to the objections to be raised against that postulate below 
So perhaps Boghossian should be after a proof of the conclusion 


T(P) > TPQ) 
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whose only applications of tonk-rules are tonk-introductions The second 
suggested proof seeks to answer to this requirement 


PtQ 
T(PtQ ; 
T(P) > T(P t Q) 
It uses both Semantic Ascent (for sentences with tonk dommant), and 
Disquotation 
The trouble with this second suggested proof, however, ıs that its 
penultimate step 


PiQ 
T(P t Q) 
1s invalid One cannot semantically ascend on sentences with tonk dominant 
— at least, without yet more funny busmess This perhaps surprising result 
wil be established in due course 
But even if the second suggested proof did not suffer from this drawback, 
it would still be an idle exercise If the proof were valid — that ıs, 1f one could 
semantically ascend on sentences with tonk dominant — then its purported 
result would not be that the mtroduction-rule for Prior’s connective tonk 
was truth-preserving Rather, ıt would show only that the troduction rule 
for ‘regardless whether’ (which, by contrast with tonk, does sustain Semantic 
Ascent) 1s truth-preserving 


TP)” 


P 
P regardless whether Q, 
T(P regardless whether Q) 


T(P) —> T(P regardless whether g” 
For on its own, as noted earlier, the introduction rule 


4 
A@B 


can confer on the connective @ only the sense ‘regardless whether’ Prior’s 
deviant connective tonk 1s deviant only because he stipulates in addition that 
it should obey a certain elimmation rule This elimination rule, however, 1s 
not the one that would be ‘read off the introduction rule 1f someone were to 


) 
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be given the introduction rule i an honest attempt to confer a sense on the 
connective @ The corresponding honest eliammation rule would be 


A@B 
A 


This ıs because the introduction rule tells us that a smcere assertion of 
A @ B would be warranted if, but only if} one had a warrant for the 
assertion of A alone Thus one knows that all one 1s entitled to infer from 
A @ Bıs A That is why @ must be construed as ‘regardless whether’, when 
one 1s given only the introduction rule above Pnor’s elimination rule, how- 
ever, destroys this sensible harmony It provides for the inference to B from 
(A tonk B) So, unless we advert to this fact about tonk, we cannot say that 
any tonk-eliumination-eschewing proof of the truth-preserving nature of 
the introduction rule would be a proof of the truth-preserving nature of the 
introduction rule for tonk At best ıt would be a proof of the truth-preserving 
nature of the mtroduction rule for ‘regardless whether’ 


VIU CONCEPTUAL ROLE AND MEANING 


Indeed, one could go so far as to say that failure of harmony (between 
Prior’s mtroduction and elmmaton rules) means not just that the word 
‘tonk’ (supposedly governed by those rules) fails to have a sense, ıt fails also 
to fill any conceptual role within the system of thought of its would-be user 
Boghossian thinks that tonk does have a conceptual role, but merely fails to 
have a sense (or meaning) He writes (p 32, my italics) 


Prior imagined a connective governed by the following mtroduction and elimination 


rules 
A/AtonkB  Atonk B/B 
The specification defines a conceptual role, but what meaning does 1t determine? 


Boghossian offers no explanation for how this could be so He does not say 
what mmumal conditions have been met in order to guarantee a conceptual 
role for tonk Timothy Smiley (ın personal correspondence) has ventured the 
guess that the conceptual role of tonk might be ‘that of bemg what Prior 
calls a contonktion-forming sign, perhaps ın the minimal sense of his §5 ?! 
But to quote Prior here 


in the metatheory of a purely symbolic game we can define a contonktion-forming 
sign, either directly ın terms of the design of the symbol or ın terms of the game’s 
permitted transformations such a game would be rather less mteresting to play than 
noughts and crosses 


2! See Prior, ‘Conjunction and Contonktion Revisited’, Analysis, 24 (1964), pp 191-5 
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It 1s difficult to see how such a weak sense of ‘conceptual role’ can answer to 
what Boghossian was requiring of the notion Two considerations under- 
score this point 

First, for Boghossian there was still some sort of «ferential achuity involved, 
with reference to which tonk was supposed to acquire a conceptual role 
(though not a meaning) Such inferential activity 1s not a ‘purely symbolic 
game’, since ıt 1s at the very least aiming to transmut, even if only hypo- 
thetically, truth of or warrant for assertions The usual notion of conceptual 
role ıs that ıt ıs defined by reference to the function of a symbol within a 
system serving to mediate at the very least between perception and action 
By comparison with this richer notion, the role of a symbol within a ‘purely 
symbolic game’ looks rather anaemic 

Secondly, Bighossian does not explain why the conditions for possession 
of meaning should be more exigent than those for possession of a conceptual 
role Conceptual role — the role played, 1f you like, by an expression within a 
language of thought — could only correspond, ın the case of a logical 
operator, to the sense or meaning that would attach to its verbal expression 
1n a public language, by virtue of sustainable inferential norms 

How could tonk be faring all mght in the language of thought, but only 
coming unstuck, as ıt were, when thought goes public? What exactly can the 
thinker be thmking when deploying tonk with this supposed ‘conceptual 
role’ in his cognitive system? 


TX BACK TO THE TONK ARGUMENT 


The problem of rule-circularity 1s this ın order to show that a particular rule 
1s truth-preserving, one has to resort to the same rule It might be thought 
that this problem would be all the more pronounced if not only that rule, 
but yet further ones (involving the same connective), were called for ın the 
reasoning But the foregoing considerations arguably show that this 1s not so 
There ıs less of a problem of rule-circularity, not more of a problem, when 
one shows that the introduction rule for the conditional 1s truth-preserving 
by using not only that mtroduction rule but also the corresponding elim- 
mation rule (namely, modus ponens) For it 1s precisely because modus ponens 1s 
the properly corresponding elimination rule that we know that the symbol 
we are using (—) really does stand for a proper logical operator (namely, the 
conditional) 

I turn now to point (4) m §II above (p 627), which focused on the ‘Mean- 
mg Postulate’ suggested (but not endorsed) by Wright, and accepted by 
Boghossian ın order to generate his more general sceptical worry 
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4 The Tonk Argument ıs mtended to be a pnon In particular, the 
‘Meaning Postulate’ T(P t Q) e [T(P) t T( Q)] (at least, in the nght—left 
direction) ıs supposed to be a pron The Tonk Argument treats it as an 
axiom on which the conclusion P > (P t Q) can be made to rest 


The biconditional 
T(P t Q) & [T(P) t T(Q)] 


needs to be unproblematically a pron if the Tonk Argument ıs to support a 
worrying scepticism about logical rule-circularity But we may ask what the 
a pron warrant 1s for the inference 


T(P) 1 T(Q) 


T(P tQ) 
Is not the user of this inference rule simply assuming, without the nec- 
essary proof, that tonk ıs what I have called ‘truth-compounding’ (as 
opposed to ‘truth-distributing’, which would characterize the converse 
inference)? 
In the case of an arbitrary binary connective @ , the definitional clause 


T4 @ B) © (TIA) @ TB) 


might seem to be clearly ın orde:, for ıt 1s, after all, registermg the com- 
positionality of the connective @ But that @ 1s deed meanıngful cannot 
be achieved by mere stipulation of what look formally like mtroduction and 
elimination rules More ıs required before meaningfulness ıs secured, 
namely, that the stipulated introduction and elimination rules must be in 
harmony 

This pomt becomes evident when we try (unsuccessfully) to give, in the 
case of tonk, proofs i normal form of Semantic Ascent, Disquotation, 
Distribution and Compounding analogous to the proofs which I have 
provided above for both conjunction and the conditional Why, the reader 
may ask, should we insist that such proofs be in normal form? The answer 
is, for the simple reason that it should be possible to cast any proof into 
normal form! Normal form encodes the most ‘direct’ form of presentation of 
the line of reasoning in question As stressed above, a proof in normal form 
establishes the desired logical connection between its premises and its 
conclusion by using only such logical structure as ıs m’ the premses and/or the 
conclusion It reveals how ingredient senses suffice to establish this logical 
connection 

Suppose, then, that we adopt the obvious truth-predicational variants of 
the introduction and elimination rules for tonk 
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Rules for the truth predicate ın relation to tonk 
(Té-Jntro) (Tt Ehm) 
T(A) T(A t B) 


TAIB) T(B) 


The obvious way to try to prove Distribution of Truth over tonk by means 
of a normal proof comes unstuck, because the final attempted inference 
would not be an application of the introduction rule for tonk 
T(A t B) 
T(B) 
T(A) t T(B) 
Likewise, the obvious way to try to prove Compounding of Truth over tonk 
by means of a normal proof comes unstuck because the initial attempted 
inference would not be an application of the elmunation rule for tonk 
T(A) t T(B) 
TA) 


T(4 t B) 
Similarly, the following variations on these attempts come unstuck, for the 
reasons given. 
T(A t B) 
TA) 
T(A) t T(B) 
T{A) t TIB) 
T(B) 
T(A t B) 
There do not appear to be any other proof-strategies that would work — 
unless one were to abandon the requirement that the sought proofs must be 
m normal form For then Distribution of Truth over tonk could be proved 
as follows 
T(A t B) 
T{B) 
T(B) t TA) 
TA 
T(A) t T(B) 





?? not t-Intro 


?? not t-Ehm 


?? not Tt-Elm 


?? not Ti-Intro 


t-Intro 
t-Elim 
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with a maximal occurrence of T(B) t T(4) standing as conclusion of t-Jniro 
and as the major premise of Ehm Likewise with Compounding of Truth 
over tonk 


TA) 
T(At B) 


But this 1s the resort of the desperate If one 1s willing to use an irreducibly 
abnormal proof when deducing Q from P, one might as well use the general 
template 
P 
PiQ 
Q 
to get from the overall premise to the overall conclusion m two steps, rather 
than applying this template ‘locally’ within the proof, as in the last two 
examples 
Tt appears, then, that the Tonk Argument is further wanting For it rests 
on the premise called the Meaning Postulate for tonk This premise asserts 
both Distribution and Compounding of Truth over tonk Far from being 
true and a pron, this premise 1s either (a pron) false, or devoid of content 
But we have also seen that, wromically, ın a properly direct proof of the 
sought conclusion, this false or contentless premise can be eschewed anyway 
Finally, I note that not even Disquotation and Semantic Ascent can be 
shown to hold for sentences with tonk dommant The only possibihties of 
normal proofs for Disquotation both come unstuck 








A B 
pai 2? $ 
PEF; ZiB not t-Intro 


Likewise, the only possibilities of normal proofs for Semantic Ascent both 
come unstuck 











A z ?? not t-Elm ae 
T(A) T(B) y 
TAIB TA tB) not Tt-Intro 
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So Tarski’s 7-Scheme fails ın both directions for sentences with tonk 
dominant The deflationist should take note Postulated as axioms (for a 
theory of truth), all mmstances of the Y-Scheme will require particular 
attention to the problem of which sentences (with which logical operators 
dominant) should be allowed to count as potential substituends in the 
T-Scheme Tarski’s own non-deflationary way was to derive instances of 
the 7-Scheme as theorems ın his theory of truth We have just seen that 
there ıs no way to do this for sentences with tonk dominant 

This means that the step from line (5) to line (6) in the Tonk Argument 1s 
fallacious 

Resolute tonkers will insist that proofs of Semantic Ascent, Disquotation, 
Distribution and Compounding can be carried through for tonk-involving 
sentences But the proofs they are willing (indeed, obliged by their own tonk- 
rules) to accept are open to a fatal trio of objections 


1 The proofs are irreducibly abnormal 

2 They keep ulumate bad company 

3 They make no use of the logical structure of ther premises and 
conclusions 


In summary, I have established the following facts about the Tonk 
Argument 


1 The sole axiom of the Tonk Argument, the so-called Meaning Postulate, 
1s either false or devoid of content (f ‘tonk’ means Prior’s tonk) 

2 One of the Tonk Argument’s five steps 1s invalid (af ‘tonk? means Prior’s 
tonk) 

3 There 1s an obvious two-step argument for its conclusion, not using the 
Meaning Postulate 

4 That conclusion does not serve Boghossian’s philosophical purpose 

5 Neither the five-step fallacious argument, nor the correct two-step argu- 
ment, 1s about Prior’s tonk, except ın name These arguments are really 
about ‘regardless whether’ 


Later in his paper (at p 32), Boghossian correctly claims that tonk has no 
meaning, for the reason that 


we can readily see that there can be no consistent assignment of truth-value to 
sentences of the form ‘A tonk B’ given the introduction and elimmaton rules for 
ç, 3 
tonk 


He does not remark, however, that this entails that the Meanıng Postulate 
which he had accepted earlier would be either false or devoid of content He 
therefore ends, ıt appears, by undermining the sole reason he had offered to 
the reader for taking the problem of rule-circularity seriously 
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X FINAL REMARKS 


Dummett and Prawitz pioneered the doctrine, now widely held within the 
community of proof-theorists and philosophers of logic, that harmony 
between introduction and elimination rules ıs essential if the operator 
involved is to have a sense Disagreements tend to concern how best to ex- 
plicate harmony, and whether, when one does so, intuitionistic logic 1s more 
harmonious than classical logic But these disagreements have nothing to do 
with the lessons of harmony ın relation to tonk Tonk ıs repugnant to 
mtuitionistic and classical logician alike 

Boghossian’s suggested solution to his problem 1s that the mtroduction 
and elumimation rules for a (well behaved) logical connective are meaning- 
constituting They are therefore not ın need of any justification — or at least 
are none the poorer for having only rule-circular justifications This 1s a view 
already widely held within the above-mentioned community So I am sure 
that I shall not be the only proof-theoretically inclined philosopher of logic 
who would regard Boghossian as having confirmed us ın our views 22 


The Oho State Unwersity 


22 I am grateful to Tumothy Smiley for particularly exacting criticisms of an earlier draft I 
would also hke to thank Nuel Belnap, John Burgess, Michael Hand, Alan Millar and Joseph 
Salerno for helpful correspondence, and Paul Boghossian for clarificatory conversation The 
submitted version was improved by the acute remarks of two anonymous referees 
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LAW NECESSITARIANISM AND THE IMPORTANCE 
OF BEING INTUITIVE 


By DantEL Z KorMAN 


The counter-inturtwe unphcations of law necessitaramsm pose a far more serious threat than its 
proponents recognize Law necessitanans are commulted to screntific essentialism, the thesis that there 
are metaphysically necessary truths which can be known only a postenon The most frequently cited 
arguments for ths position rely on modal intuitions Rejection of intuition thus threatens to 
undermine tt I consider ways in which law necessitarians might try to defend scientific essentalsm 
without invoking intution I then consider ways in whch law necessttanans who accept the general 
rehabihty of intuition might try to explain away the tuitions which conflict unth thew theory 


I INTRODUCTION 


Law necessitarians hold that many, if not all, of the laws of nature are meta- 
physically necessary! They are typically quite casual about the counter-intuntive 
umplhications of the theory, frequently responding to the problem only by pomting 
out that our modal judgements have been known to be mistaken ın related cases, 
and denying that the fact that the laws seem contingent can be used to establish that 


l Proponents of law necessitarianism include S Shoemaker, ‘Causality and Properties’, in 
P van Inwagen (ed), Time and Cause (Dordrecht Reidel, 1980), pp 109-35, and ‘Causal and 
Metaphysical Necessity’, Pacific Philosophical Quarterly, 79 (1998), pp 59-77, C Swoyer, “The 
Nature of Natural Laws’, Australasian Journal of Philosophy, 60 (1982), pp 203-23, M Tweedale, 
‘Unrversals and Laws of Nature’, Philosophical Topics 13 (1982), pp 25-44, and ‘Armstrong on 
Determmable and Substantival Unwersals’, m RJ Bogdan (ed), DM Armstrong (Dordrecht 
Reidel, 1984), pp 171-89, E Fales, ‘Are Causal Laws Contingent’, in J Bacon et al (eds), 
Ontology, Causality and Mind (Cambridge UP, 1993), pp 121-51, © Elder, ‘Laws, Natures, and 
Contingent Necessities’, Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 54 (1994), pp 649-67, and Real 
Natures and Famihar Objects (MIT Press, 2004), B Ells, ‘Causal Powers and Laws of Nature’, in 
H Sankey (ed), Causation and the Laws of Nature (Dordrecht Kluwer, 1999), pp 19-34, and 
‘Causal Laws and Smgular Causation’, Philosophy and Phenomenologual Research, 61 (2000), 
pp 329-51, CB Martin and J Heil, ‘The Ontological Turn’, Midwest Studies in Philosophy, 23 
(1999), pp 34-60, A Bird, ‘Necessarily, Salt Dissolves in Water’, Analyses, 61 (2001), pp 267-74, 
‘On Whether Some Laws are Necessary’, Analysts, 62 (2002), pp 257-70, and ‘Strong Necessi- 
tananism the Nomological Identity of Possible Worlds’, Rako, 27 (2004), pp 256~76 
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they are indeed contingent? But the counter-intwtive mplications of law necess- 
itariamism pose a far more serious threat than its proponents seem to recognize This 
1s because law necessitarians are committed to the truth of scientific essentialism — 
the thesis that there are metaphysically necessary truths which can be known only a 
posteron? Yet the most frequently cited arguments for scientific essentialism rely 
crucially on modal intuitions The casual rejection of intuition thus threatens to 
undermine any reasons that the law necessitarran could have for supposing that 
there are a posteriori necessities 

Law necessitarianism faces a dilemma On the first horn of the dilemma, law 
necessitarians maintain that intuition 1s an unreliable source of modal knowledge, 
thereby escaping the apparent contingency objection (1 e , that it 1s intuitively poss- 
ible for the laws to have been different), but in doing so, they leave themselves ın the 
dialectically unstable position of not being able to accept the arguments that were 
used to establish scientific essentialism On the second horn, law necessitarians 
accept that intuition 1s generally reliable, and they embrace scientific essentiahsm on 
the basis of the standard intuttion-based arguments, but they are now vulnerable to 
the apparent contingency objection I shall consider a number of different ways in 
which law necessitarians might try to occupy the horns of this dilemma I do not 
intend to adjudicate the dispute between law necessitarians and contingentists My 
intention 1s rather to show that law necessitarians must take the apparent con- 
tingency objection more seriously than they have, and that the dispute over the 
modal status of the laws of nature must be settled largely on a pron grounds 


I ARGUING FOR SCIENTIFIC ESSENTIALISM 


In so far as they are not making the wild claim that the laws can be known a pnon, 
law necessitarians are committed to scientific essentialsm But why should any- 
one accept scientific essentialism? For one thing, if a proposition could not have 
failed to be true, why should there have to be any kind of empirical investigation in 
order to determme that ıt 1s true in this world? It ıs natural (even if ultumately 
mistaken) to suppose that the function of empirical investigation 1s to rule out poss- 
ibilities, but if a proposition is necessary, there simply are no other possibilities to 
rule out!* Furthermore, scientific essentialism carries with it a number of problems, 
not least the troublesome anti-individualist result that ‘meaning ain’t ın the head’ 5 
So if we are to accept scientific essentialism, there had better be a good reason 


2 Eg, Shoemaker, ‘Causality and Properties’, pp 131-2, and ‘Causal and Metaphysical 
Necessity’, pp 72-5, Swoyer, pp 209-10, Ellis, ‘Causal Powers’, p 29, and ‘Causal Laws’, 
P 337, Bird, ‘Necessarily, Salt Dissolves m Water’, p 274, and ‘On Whether Some Laws are 
Necessary’, p 258 

3 Here I follow George Bealer’s original use of ‘scientific essentialism’, which 1s neutral 
with respect to which a postenon claims are necessary see G Bealer, “The Philosophical Limits 
of Scientific Essentialism’, Philosophical Perspectives, 1 (1987), pp 289-365, at p 291 Contrast 
Ellis, ‘Causal Powers’, p 20 

+See P Tichy, ‘Kripke on Necessity A Postenon’, Philosophical Studies, 43 (1983), pp 225-41 

5 See H Putnam, “The Meaning of “Meaning”’, repr in his Mind, Language and Reality 
(Cambridge UP, 1975), pp 215-71 
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I am convinced that there zs good reason to accept scientific essentialism, namely, 
Kripke’s demonstration that members of natural kinds have certain of their micro- 
physical features essentially However, Kripke’s argument that (for instance) water 
necessarily contains HzO ıs just that we would not say that something 1s water unless ıt 
contains HgO 


If there were a substance which had a completely different atomic structure from 
that of water, but resembled water in [its macroscopic properties], would we say that 
some water wasn’t HyO? I thnk not We would say mstead that just as there 1s a fool’s 
gold there could be a fool’s water, a substance which would not ın fact be water ê 


But why care about ‘what we would say’? Why 1s this a good argument? It can only 
be because these are intuition reports, and intuition 1s good evidence as to what 1s or 
1s not possible Consequently this argument 1s available only to those who accept 
that intuition 1s rehable evidence, those who think that mtuztion is unreliable will 
have to find some other reason for accepting scientific essentialism 7” This dialectical 
requirement seems to have been neglected by many law necessitarians, who help 
themselves to Kripke’s arguments for scientific essentialism with one hand while 
disparaging traditional a pron methods with the other 8 

It will be useful for what follows to set out a representative example of the sort of 
apparent contingency that law necessitanans will be required to explain away Many 
people (even many law necessitarians) report having the intuition that there could 
have been electrons with a charge that 1s ever so slightly different from that of actual 
electrons (This 1s not to say that ıt 1s mtuntively possible for electrons to have had 
Just any charge whatsoever nor that ıt 1s possible for any existing electrons to have 
had, or to come to have, a different charge ) It 1s a law of nature that the presence of 
an electron causes all other electrons at distance r to be repelled with a force of 2 3 x 
1028/72 newtons (the result of plugging the actual charge of electrons, —1 6 x 107!9 
coulombs, mto Coulomb’s law F = kpg/r?, where p and q are the charges of the 
mteracting particles and k 1s 9 x 109 Nm?/c?) But were electrons to have a different 
charge, of (say) -1 7 x 107!9 coulombs, the law governing their mteraction would be 
different they would exert a force on one another of 26 x 107%8/r? newtons (the 
result of plugging this counterfactual charge into Coulomb’s law) Since, intuitively, 
1t 18 possible for there to be electrons with this charge, ıt would likewise be possible 
for 1t to be this other law which governs their behaviour Hence the aforementioned 
law would be contingent 

(Several law necessitarian authors defend only the restricted thesis that the actual 
laws obtain in all worlds that contain the same kinds of things as our world 


65 Kripke, Naming and Necessity (Harvard UP, 1980), p 128 There 1s a widespread mis- 
conception that the rigidity of ‘water’ plays a substantive role m Kripke’s argument that water 
necessarily contains HO See §III below for a discussion of a possible non-mntuition-based 
argument from rigidity 

7 See A Sidelle, ‘On the Metaphysical Contingency of Causal Laws’, m TS Gendler and 
J Hawthorne (eds), Concewabihty and Possibility (Oxford UP, 2002), pp 309-36, at p 311 

8 Here I have in mind Shoemaker, ‘Causality and Properties’, p 124, and ‘Causal and 
Metaphysical Necessity’, pp 61, 74, Swoyer, p 210, Bird, ‘Necessarily, Salt Dissolves in 
Water’, pp 267, 270, and ‘On Whether Some Laws are Necessary’, p 258 
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Depending on how fine-gramedly one understands ‘same kinds’, the law in question 
may or may not fall outside the scope of this restricted thesis Supposing that ıt does, 
this of course does not excuse the law necessitarian from having to explain away 
any other apparent contingencies that come out necessary on this weaker law- 
necessitarian thesis ) 


III FIRST HORN INTUITION IS UNRELIABLE 


Proponents of law necessitarianism frequently dispute the reliability of magination 
and conceivability as tests for possibility, and this suggests that they might opt for the 
first horn of the dilemma, maintaining that mtuition 1s hkewise an unreliable means 
of determmmg what 1s or 1s not possible ° The law necessitaran who chooses this 
horn must provide some alternative defence of scientific essentialism, for as I have 
pomted out, one cannot appeal to Kripke’s arguments while at the same time deny- 
ing the evidential status of inturtion I shall consider a variety of ways m which one 
might try to establish scientific essentialism without appeal to inturtion 

Rigudity, Identity, and Direct Reference The law necessitaran who wishes to occupy 
this horn of the dilemma might suggest that ın order to establish scientific essential- 
ism, one need only establish the truth of theoretical identity sentences (e g , ‘water = 
HO’) in which the identity sign 1s flanked by rigid designators But even supposing 
that the machinery of rigid designation can be extended to general terms like ‘water’ 
and ‘electron’,!° how is one to determme which are ngid and which are not? An 
expression is rigid if and only if it denotes its actual referent(s) Gf 1t denotes anything) 
with respect to all worlds Does ‘electron’ denote, with respect to all worlds, all and 
only the electrons m those worlds? This question cannot be answered without first 
settling (1) what (f anything) ‘electron’ denotes with respect to worlds containmg 
electron-sized particles with a charge of -1 7 x 10~!? coulombs, and (u) what (1f any- 
thing) 1s an electron ın such worlds And these questions in turn cannot be answered 
without consulting our modal intuitions 

Likewise, law necessitarians who reject the evidential force of tuition may not 
appeal to a direct reference theory of proper names or natural kinds ın defence of 
scientific essentialism The standard Krpkean arguments which are invoked ın sup- 
port of direct reference theory are themselves mnturtion-based — on the intuition that 
Aristotle might not have been the teacher of Alexander, that Hesperus might not 
have been the first star visible in the evening, and so forth — and there are (as far as I 
know) no non-intuition-based arguments for direct reference theory (Were direct 


9 See fn 2 above I shall not dwell upon the differences between mmaginability, conceivabil- 
ity and intuition, as this issue has received detailed treatment elsewhere see, e g, P Tidman, 
‘Conceivability as a Test for Possibility’, American Philosophical Quarterly, 31 (1994), pp 297-309, 
Bealer, ‘Modal Epistemology and the Rationalist Renaissance’, m Gendler and Hawthorne 
(eds), Concewabihty and Possibility, pp 71-125, at pp 73-7 I focus on intuition because this 1s 
what it 1s that drives the Kmpkean arguments for scientific essentialism and poses the most 
serious threat to law necessttarianism 

10 Scott Soames, in his Beyond Rigidity (Oxford UP, 2002), pp 241-63, argues that the notion 
of rigidity cannot sensibly be apphed to natural-kind terms 
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reference theory not backed by these powerful mtuitve considerations, ıt would 
probably be unable to bear the weight of its rmplausible commitments with regard 
to belief ascription and a pron knowledge ) 

Natural-Kind Identities The related suggestion, that m order to establish scientific 
essentialism one need only establish the truth of theoretical identity sentences in- 
volving natural-kind terms, faces a similar problem If ‘natural kinds’ (which, after 
all, ıs a term of art) 1s taken to mean kinds that dy definition have their microphysical 
properties essentially, then one has only postponed the onginal question, for on the 
indicated reading of ‘natural kinds’, how 1s one to tell which kinds are natural kinds, if 
not by ituition? On the other hand, one might adopt some non-tendentious 
reading of ‘natural kinds’ on which they are (say) those kinds whose members share 
a particular chemical constitution, or ‘objective’ kinds ‘which exist in nature inde- 
pendently of our classificatory systems’,!! or fundamental physical kinds But ın that 
case there appears to be no way to tell whch (1f any) of 1ts features a natural kind has 
essentially, apart from consulting one’s intuitions Thus this strategy cannot help the 
law necessitaran who denies that imtuition 1s generally reliable 

Dunston of Linguistic Labour Alternatively, a law necessitarian might, on the basis of 
Putnam’s thesis that there 1s a division of linguistic labour, argue that one must 
always defer to the relevant experts, and that it ıs their judgements (not our m- 
tuitions) which determine what does and does not count as an electron There are a 
number of problems with this strategy First, Putnam’s arguments for the division 
of Imguistic labour themselves rely heavily upon twin-earth intuitions (see Putnam, 
pp 226-7) Secondly, expertise with respect to one aspect of a topic (e g , the phys- 
ical properties of electrons) does not always generalize to all aspects of that topic 
(eg, the modal properties of electrons) Finally, there 1s no guarantee that, upon 
discovering some —1 7s ın the particle accelerator, physicists would be inclined to say 
“These aren’t electrons at all’, as opposed to “These electrons have a deviant charge’ 
This bemg so, the law necessitarian who opts for this strategy runs the risk that the 
experts may rule in favour of the contingentst 

Nature of Scientific Endeavour Finally, some law necessitarians contend that scientific 
essentialism should be accepted, independently of any evidence from mtuition, 
because scientific endeavour is best understood as an mvestigation into the essental 
features of things '2 This line of reasoning, however, draws all its force from the 
ambiguity of ‘essential’ Science does indeed seek out the fundamental, intrinsic, 
explanatorily basic — and ın this sense essential — features of its objects But this has 
no direct bearing on the question at issue, namely, whether these fundamental 
properties are essential properties ın the philosophically loaded sense of bemg pro- 
perties that their bearers could not have faled to have had '3 


' See Ellis, ‘Causal Laws and Singular Causation’, p 334 

12 See B Els and C Lierse, ‘Dispositional Essentialism’, Australascan Journal of Philosophy, 72 
(1994), PP 27-45, at P 43 

13 Elder develops a novel non-mntuition-based strategy for establishmg scientific essentialism 
(see his Real Natures and Famihar Objects, ch 2), but ıt cannot help the law necessitaran as his 
strategy for establishing scientific essentialism presupposes the truth of law necessitarianism, it 
cannot then be invoked ın a defence of law necessitanamsm 
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IV SECOND HORN INTUITION IS RELIABLE 


The law necessitaran who opts for the second horn of the dilemma accepts that 
intuttion 1s a generally relable guide to what 1s and what 1s not metaphysically 
possible This sort of law necessitarian may make use of Kripke’s mtuition-based 
arguments ın defending scientific essentiahsm, but need not accept that intuition 1s 
infaluble, and may take there to be special reason to distrust the mtuitions that tell 
against law necessitarianism What reasons might one have for rejecting these intui- 
tions m particular? 

There are two sorts of strategies that the law necessitarian might employ on this 
horn The first 1s to attempt to explain away the apparent contingency of individual 
laws case by case The second 1s to identify some means by which all of the con- 
tingency intuitions can be dealt with en masse I shall consider four ways in which the 
necessitaran might employ the second strategy, and I shall show all four to be 
problematic This leaves open the possibility that one or more of these strategies can 
be used to deflate contingentist intuitions in various particular cases 

Eprstermc and Metaphysical Possibility Kripke (pp 103-5) argued persuasively that we 
sometimes confuse mtuitions of epistemic possibility with mtuitions of metaphysical 
possibility Many who mutially reported having the mtuition that ıt could have 
turned out that water lacked hydrogen found ıt plausible that they had been 
musreporting a (veridical) intuition to the effect that one could have been in a 
phenomenologically indistinguishable situation m which some water-hke substance 
lacked hydrogen Some law necessitarians have suggested that when one reports 
having intuitions to the effect that the laws might have been different, here too one 
1s mistaking mtuitions about epistemic possibility for tuitions about metaphysical 
possibility |+ 

But this manceuvre must be wielded in a principled way Surely it 1s metaphys- 
ically (not just epistemically) possible for, say, food and teeth to have been differently 
constituted To avoid over-generalization, this manceuvre must be restricted to those 
cases that are relevantly similar to the case of water For instance, as in the case of 
water and gold (but not ın the case of food and teeth), ıt should be genuinely 
plausible upon closer mspection that we had been confusing metaphysical with 
epistemic possibility and that the proposition at issue 1s intuitively possible in the 
latter sense but not the former Furthermore, in the case of water and gold, but not 
in the case of food and teeth, we have robust pro-scientific-essentialist intuitions 1n 
addition to our apparently anti-scientific-essentialist intuitions Where we find such 
prima face conflicts among our intuitions, we have reason to suspect that there has 
been some error in those cases in particular, but in the absence of conflict, there 1s 
no reason to suspect that the relevant intuitions (or intuition reports) are mistaken 
So in the absence of pro-law-necessitarian intuitions there would be no more reason 

14 See Shoemaker, ‘Causal and Metaphysical Necessity’, pp 72-3, T Handfield, ‘Counter- 
legals and Necessary Laws’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 54 (2004), pp 402-19, at pp 406-10, 
Elder, Real Natures and Famihar Objects, pp 39-41 
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to suspect that our anti-law-necessitarian intuitions are mistaken or merely epistermc 
than there is to suspect that our mtuition that teeth could have failed to contain 
calcium 1s mistaken or merely epistemic !5 

One way to assess the plausibility of employing this manœuvre ın the case at 
hand, and to elicit the requisite pro-law-necessitaran intuitions while elummatng 
any chance of confusion, 1s to restate relevant ‘intuition pumps’ in terms of ex- 
pressions that are not subject to the kind of epistermc/metaphysical ambiguity that 
plagues ‘possibly’, ‘might’ and ‘could’ We may, for instance, restate them in the 
idiom of contingency is 1t contingent that electrons have exactly the charge they 
actually have??!6 Is ıt contingent that electrons repel one another with exactly the 
force they actually do? Unless law necessitanans are able to elicit the requisite anti- 
contingency intuitions, the allegation that we are confusing epistemic possibility with 
metaphysical possibility ın our reasoning about laws 1s entirely unsupported And 
these intuitions just seem to be missing 

Evolution, Rational Intution, and Conceptual Intuition Another route for the law 
necessitarian who opts for the second horn ıs to suggest that not all intuitions carry 
the same evidential weight The task then would be to identify a principled means of 
distinguishing reliable from unreliable intuitions which deflates the evidential force 
of anti-law-necessitarian intuitions without thereby undermining the evidental 
force of our pro-scientific-essentialist intuitions I shall consider two ways of drawing 
this distinction, and show that neither succeeds 

Alexander Bird suggests that our mmaginative and intuitive faculties are adaptive 
capacities (supplied by evolutionary processes), and as such, cannot be expected to 
be particularly reliable when ıt comes to matters that are more or less irrelevant 
to our survival, such as the accuracy of our beliefs about the microphysical and the 
metaphysical '!? Accordingly, there ıs no reason to expect our intuitions that the laws 
could have been different to be truth-tracking The problem with this response 1s 
that the identity of substances on twin earths seems no more relevant to our 
survival than does the modal status of the laws So if Bird 1s correct, our pro- 
scientific-essentialist mtuitions cannot themselves be trusted, thereby under- 
mmng scientific essentialsm and with it law necessitarianism 

Alternatively, one might attempt to distinguish between ratonal mtuition, which 
purports to confer substantive information about the world, and merely conceptual 
intuition, which yields only information about our concepts themselves While 
conceptual mtuitions can be trusted, ıt 1s argued that we cannot come to know any- 
thing substantive about the world sumply by consultmg our intuitions, and so 
rational intuitions ought to be discarded Since our anti-law-necessitarian intuitions 
purport to be about substantive matters of fact, we have reason to distrust these 
intuitions 

But this lne of reasonmg threatens to undermine scientific essentialism as 
well For is the mtuttion that water necessarily contains hydrogen a rational or a 
conceptual intuition? If it 1s a rational mtuition, then (by hypothesis) this and other 


15 Cf Bealer, ‘Mental Properties’, Journal of Philosophy, 91 (1994), pp 185-208, at pp 198-9 
16 Bealer proposes such a test ‘Modal Epistemology and the Rationalist Renaissance’, p 78 
17 See Bird, ‘Strong Necessitananism’, pp 273-4, cf Elder, Real Natures, pp 40-1 
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pro-scientific-essentialist intuitions cannot be trusted, leaving one with no reliable 
basis for accepting scientific essentialism If it 1s a conceptual intuition, then this 
mtuition plainly cannot serve as an evidential basis for a substantive thesis like 
scientific essentialism The law necessitaran might respond that scientific essential- 
ism 1s not a substantive thesis ın the relevant sense, and can therefore be established 
on the basis of conceptual intuition alone But then scientific essentialism would 
evidently be too weak to ground law necessitarianism, which, by hypothesis, 3s a 
substantive thesis about the world The one remaining option ıs to deny that law 
necessitarianism 1s a substantive thesis about the world, but in that case merely con- 
ceptual (and, by hypothesis, trustworthy) contingency intuitions would suffice to 
undermine law necessitananism 

Waghing Cost and Benefit Some beheve that it ıs reasonable to reject the intuitions 
which tell against one’s theory when the theoretical payoffs of domg so are 
sufficiently high Law necessitananism, and those property theories which entail the 
necessity of laws, purport to offer a straightforward explanation of how laws are able 
to support counterfactuals, a means both for mdividuating properties and for dis- 
tunguishing Cambridge from non-Cambnidge properties, and also a source of vari- 
ous further explanatory advantages The suggestion, then, is that these theoretical 
virtues of law necessitarianism warrant one mn disregarding all one’s anti-law- 
necessitarian intuitions 

Supposing that the mdicated methodological principle 1s legituemate, we may well 
be forced to abandon not anti-law-necessitarian intuitions, but rather pro-scientific- 
essentialist intuitions On the basis of those intuitions which led Kripke and others to 
scientific essentialism, descriptivist semantics was laid to ruin, Frege’s puzzle and the 
puzzle of empty names became that much more puzzling, contingent identity 
theories in the philosophy of mind became untenable, and meaning was ousted from 
the head (leading to a wealth of further problems concerning, e g , mental causation 
and privileged access) The theoretical advantages of law necessitartanism are 
dwarfed by the theoretical disadvantages of scientific essentialism This methodo- 
logical principle must therefore be regarded as a threat to law necessitarianism, as 1t 
threatens to undermine scientific essentialism altogether 

Misunderstanding Concepts Tweedale (‘Universals’, p 37) suggests that we are able 
to conceive of alternative laws of nature only because we inadequately grasp the 
concepts required for understanding them One can therefore accept that mturton 
1s generally reliable, but subject to umprovement as one’s competence with the 
relevant concepts increases Tweedale’s contention 1s that the laws of nature would 
not seem contingent to someone who 1s fully competent with the relevant concepts 

This may well be correct for some laws, and 1t 1s quite plausible that we have only 
a tenuous grasp of such concepts as charge, force and electron But why suppose that 
to someone who fully grasps these concepts, all laws will appear necessary? 
Though there may be some laws which reveal themselves to be necessary, there may 
be others whose contingency becomes increasingly self-evident as one approaches 
full understanding of the relevant concepts So Tweedale’s contention that a more 
complete understanding will yield pro-law-necessitanan intuitions, rather than pro- 
contingentist intuitions, 1s nothing better than unfounded speculation 
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V CONCLUSION 


I have argued against various ways ın which the law necessitarian might attempt to 
address all of the apparent contingencies en masse But I have not meant to suggest 
that all laws that seem contingent are ın fact contingent There 1s no more reason to 
expect all laws to share the same modal status than there 1s to expect that all kinds 
have scientific essences !8 For all I have shown, ıt may be that the apparent con- 
tngency of certain laws, and perhaps even of all laws, can be explained away 
case by case in an intuitively satisfactory manner !9 But where this cannot be done, 
Knipke’s intuition-driven  scientific-essentialist results are of no use to law 
necessitarianism 26 


Unwwersity of Texas at Austin 


18° rather than take a blanket view of the modal status of these laws, we should attempt to 
refine and systematize the mtuitve discnmunations that we are naturally clined to make 
among them’ K Fine, “The Varieties of Necessity’, n Gendler and Hawthorne (eds), Concetv- 
ability and Possibility, pp 253-81, at p 261 

19 Bird (Necessarily, Salt Dissolves m Water’, pp 269-71) observes that the apparent con- 
tingency of the law that salt dissolves ın water diminishes upon closer inspection But he fails to 
appreciate the crucial role played by intuition he apparently takes Kmpke’s arguments to 
settle, by themselves and without any help from mtuition, exactly which counterfactual sub- 
stances would count as salt and water 

2 Thanks to Jason Bowers, Heather Demarest, Mylan Engel, Evan Fales, Toby Handfield, 
Bob Hanna, Mark Heller, Charles Hermes, Dien Ho, Mike Huemer, Rob Koons, Russ 
Payne, Sarah Sawyer, Chris Shields, Alan Sidelle, Michael Tooley, Kurt Torrell, Nathan 
Wight, Gene Witmer, Mike Zerella, and especially Matu Eklund, Dave Liebesman and Marc 
Moffett Above all, my substantial debt to George Bealer will be evident to anyone familar 
with his work on scientific essentialism and a pron knowledge 
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PUTTING EXTROSPECTION TO REST 


By Aaron Z ZIMMERMAN 


Jord: Fernández has recently responded to my olyection that his ‘extrospectionist’ account of self- ’ 
knowledge posits necessary and sufficient conditions for wntrospectwe justification which are nether 
necessary nor sufficient I show that my crincisms surowe has response unscathed 


Jordi Fernandez clams that self-knowledge ıs grounded in ‘extrospection’ ! More 
often than not, when a subject Shas good evidence for believing some proposition p, 
~ 1s true (I shall call this fact the ‘mind to world regularity’) When S has good evid- 
ence for beheving p, S typically believes p (the ‘mind to mind regularity’) Fernandez 
exploits both of these putative correlations to argue that when people know that they 
beheve p, the very states of mind that justify them in believing p will serve to justify 
them i believing that they believe p Suppose S has good evidence e for the truth 
ofp The mental state m constituted by S’s having e will ground or justify S in be- 
heving p because of the positive correlation between the existence of m and the truth 
ofp Moreover, m will justify Sin believing that he believes p because of the positive 
correlation between m and believing p 

In reply, I argued that this extrospectionist account posits necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions for being justified m beleving that one believes p which are neither 
necessary nor sufficient for justification ? To argue against their sufficiency, I pro- 
posed a dilemma Suppose that e 1s good evidence for p Either Fernandez can say 
that S cannot have e without beheving p, or he can allow that S can have e without 
beleving p The first horn of the dilemma clams that if the first of these disjuncts 
holds, Ss having e provides superfluous grounds for his belief that he believes p 
Suppose S cannot have e without believing p Then when $ has e and believes that he 
beheves p, this second-order belief must not only be justified but true But if 
S believes p, why cannot S’s beheving p justify S in believing that he believes p? And 
if this behef —1e , the ‘truth-maker’ for S’s mtrospective belief ~ does justify him in 
beheving that he has ıt, what justificatory role 1s left for the mental state constituted 
by 5’s having e? S might appeal to his having e to convince someone else that he 
beheves p, but this would not provide an accurate picture of S’s grounds I might 
appeal to the fact that I am standing m broken glass in order to convince someone 
that I am m pain, but my belief that I am standing ın glass does not ground my 


! J Fernandez, ‘Privileged Access Naturalized’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 53 (2003), pp 352-72 
2 A Zimmerman, ‘Unnatural Access’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 54. (2004), pp 435-8 
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belief that I am m pain Instead, I would argue, my belief that J am in pain 1s 
directly generated by and grounded ın the pain itself 

These pomts are so obvious that they are hard to argue for But I need not search 
for an independent argument here, because (somewhat surprisingly) Fernandez’s 
reply adopts the second horn of the dilemma by allowing that S can have good 
evidence for p and still fail to believe p 3 If Fernandez chooses this route, I argued, he 
1s forced to admut that false second-order introspective beliefs which are unjustified 
(and so irrational) are actually justified Suppose Mary has good scientific evidence e 
for the proposition p; that many physical differences between species are the result 
of natural selection, but that she fails to believe p, m the face of e, And suppose {as 
seems hard even to imagine) that Mary nevertheless falsely believes that she believes 
pı simply because she has e) Is Mary justified in believing that she believes p,? No 
She considers whether the relevant differences between species can be accounted for 
by natural selection and either rejects this proposition or decides she must remain 
agnostic, and yet she concludes that she believes the proposition because of the 
evidence for its truth ın her possession She 1s not sufficiently impressed by the evid- 
ence to conclude that the evolutionary explanation 1s true, but she 1s sufficiently 
impressed by her possession of the evidence to conclude that she believes the ex- 
planaton That just does not sound hke the way in which a rational person forms 
introspective beliefs, and this observation 1s reinforced by a consequence of the case 
which 1s related to Moore’s paradox If Mary can give voice to her beliefs, she will 
assert ‘I believe the evolutionary explanation’, while refusing to issue an affirmative 
answer when someone asks her ‘Is the evolutionary explanation true?” This pattern 
of response places Mary’s rationality m question 

Fernandez does not respond by trying to argue that despite these points, Mary’s 
extrospectionally generated belief that she believes p, 1s extrospectionally justified 
and therefore rational Instead, he argues that Mary’s second-order belief fails to 
meet one of the necessary conditions the extrospectionist posits for justification 
Let m, be the mental state constituted by Mary’s having ¢, Fernandez says that 
because m; 1s positively correlated with the truth of pı, m, enters mto the appropriate 
mind to world regularity, but because m; 1s not positively correlated with Mary’s 
believing fı, mı does not enter mto the appropriate mind to mind regularity On the 
extrospectionist account, Fernandez argues, S’s having evidence for p only justifies S 
m beheving that he believes b, if having evidence of the relevant type 1s positively 
correlated with having a belief of the relevant type 

But this response misses the point of the example There are two ways to show 
this First, one might argue that as the case 1s described, m; is in fact positively cor- 
related with believing p, because Mary 1s the exception rather than the rule Luckily, 
most people are rational most of the tme, so most people who grasp the evidence 
that the relevant physical differences between species are accounted for by natural 
selection will mdeed believe the evolutionary explanation Thus one can resist 
Fernandez’s claim that the relevant mind to mind regulantty fails to obtain in Mary’s 
case, and one can argue on this basis that the extrospectionist 1s forced into the 
unplausible claim that Mary 1s justified in falsely beleving that she believes p, 


3 Fernandez, ‘Privileged Access Revisited’, The Philosophical Quarterly, 55 (2005), pp 102-5 
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Of course, Fernandez might argue that what is necessary is not a positive 
correlation between having e, and believing pı, but instead a correlation between 
Mary’s having e, and Mary’s believing pı What we have here 1s just an stance of the 
so-called ‘generality problem’ for reliabilist accounts of justification * Let M, be 
the relatively ‘broad’ mental state type kanng e,, and let B, be the similarly broad 
mental state type behewng pı, let Mo be the narrow mental state type Mary’s having e 
and let By be the narrow mental state type Mary’s beheung pi When assessing 
whether the extrospectionist mechanism that generates Mary’s second-order belief 1s 
reliable, should we see whether instantiating M; 1s positively correlated with instanti- 
atmg B, or, as Fernandez proposes, should we see whether instantiating Mp 1s 
positively correlated with instantiating By? Suppose we follow Fernandez and accept 
the latter scheme Then if Mary only entertains e; once and only forms a single 
Judgement as to the truth of p,, there are only two logically possible ways for the 
correlation between M and Bp to turn out perfectly positive or perfectly negative 
Requiring that M must be positively correlated with By ın a case meeting this 
description 1s therefore tantamount to requiring that Mary’s belief that she believes 
fı must be true if it 1s extrospectionally justified It should be obvious that establish- 
ing this requirement would force Fernandez back onto the first horn of the dilemma 
if S believes p 1n every possible case ın which S1s in an evidential state positively cor- 
related with beheving f, S’s beheving p can always serve as $’s grounds for belheving 
that he believes p 

This line of argument reveals the second deficiency in Fernandez’s reply It 1s 
really no good for Fernandez to content himself with arguing for the compatibility 
of the extrospectionist account with Mary’s failure to be justified in falsely be- 
heving that she believes pı A positive argumentative obligation must also be met 
Fernandez must supply some actual or hypothetical second-order belief which 1s 
justified on extrospectionist grounds despite being false If he cannot do this, he will 
remain umpaled on the first horn of the dilemma those who do not think that his 
theory 1s self-evident will be forced to conclude that every possible extrospectionally 
justified behef is also true and that extrospectionist justification ıs therefore never 
needed We might then alter the case so that ıt more clearly meets the requirement 
that Mary’s being ın the relevant evidential state must be positively correlated with 
Mary’s believmg pı so that Mary’s extrospectionally justified belief meets the 
reliability criterion when that criterion 1s interpreted in accordance with Fernandez’s 
narrow scheme of individuation Suppose Mary 1s an evolutionary biologist until the 
age of sixty, when she experiences a brief but robust conversion to creationism As 
before, she now thinks about the evidence for p, and remains unconvinced she does 
not believe pı She follows the extrospectionist’s procedure and 1s led by the exist- 
ence of m to the false conclusion that she believes p) Mg 1s positively correlated with 
Bg 1n this case But Mary ıs not justified in believing that she believes p, on the basis 
of mı, given that she does not believe pı This verdict 1s reinforced by the Moore’s- 
paradox pattern of Mary’s linguistic behaviour, and ıt 1s not budged at all by the 
positive correlation of My and Bo Why not? Because if Mary 1s at all hke everyone 
else she will not infer that she believes the evolutionary explanation on the ground 


4 See,eg,R Feldman, ‘Rehability and Justification’, The Monist, 68 (1985), pp 159~74 
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that she has long had evidence for 1ts truth, provided she does not currently believe 
the evolutionary explanation It really does not matter that her having the relevant 
evidence led her to believe the explanation m the past, nor does ıt matter that 
(though she does not now know this) ıt will again lead her to that belief ın the future 
When people truly believe that they believe p, they are not typically justified by 
having evidence for p They are justified by beheving p 5 

Fernandez also tries to resist my argument against the necessity of those con- 
ditions for justification posited by the extrospectionist account My counter-example 
mvolved a subject Mary* who has the prejudiced belief that all Es are N, despite 
never having had any evidence for the truth of this proposition (I supposed that 
when her belief is challenged, Mary* just hes, and claims to have known many Es 
who were N) Surely Mary* might know and be justified in believing that she 
believes that all Es are N, despite having no evidence that Es are N, and so lacking 
Justification for believing this proposition And if she has no evidence that all Es are 
N, her having evidence for this proposition cannot justify her second-order belief 
The extrospectionist 1s wrong in thinking that one’s justified belief that one believes 
p must be grounded ın that which grounds one n believing p 

Fernandez’s reply tries to assimilate this scenario to cases of forgotten evidence, 
which he thinks the extrospectionist account can handle I shall remain neutral as to 
whether forgotten evidence poses a problem, I simply insist that as I described the 
case, Mary* never had any evidence to forget Fernandez does not tell us what needs 
to be m place if Mary* 1s to have reasons or evidence for beleving a proposition 
Perhaps, then, he 1s assuming that even beliefs drummed ın by raw indoctrination 
are backed by reasons or evidence (He might, for stance, think that the fact that 
Mary* has seen on television fictional portrayals of Es as N constitutes, or generates, 
such evidence or reasons ) Though I doubt the cogency of this view of evidence, I 
am nevertheless prepared to grant it for the sake of argument and alter the case to 
one in which a preyudiced neurosurgeon mmplants the belief that all Es are N (or tts 
realizer) i Mary*’s bram while she sleeps When Mary* awakes, she believes that 
all Es are N, and, as before, she defends the belief with hes Surely this form of 
belief-fixation 1s possible Mary*’s neural state might match that of a more con- 
ventional bigot, and the mental state it reahzes might play almost the entire causal/ 
explanatory role of a paradigmatic belief, leading Mary* to infer that Es are no 
good, to avoid Es whenever possible, to treat those Es she encounters with con- 
tempt, to assert sincerely that all Es are N, and so on It seems clear that Mary*’s 
surgery would instill in her an entirely groundless preyudiced belief without threaten- 
ing her justrfication for beheving that she has ıt 

In the end, then, despite Fernandez’s admirable ingenuity ın formulating re- 
sponses to these counter-examples, they do indeed show that the extrospectionust’s 
conditions are neither sufficient nor necessary for introspective justification 


Uniwersity of Calforma, Santa Barbara 
51 defend this view m ‘Basic Self-Knowledge Answering Peacocke’s Criticisms of 
Constitutivism’, Philosophical Studies, forthcommg 
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The Mutwife of Platonism Text and Subtext ın Plato’s Theaetetus By Davip SEepiey 
(Oxford Clarendon Press, 2004 Pp x + 201 Price £32 00) 


David Sedley 1s one of my favourite philosophical authors Everything he writes 1s 
fresh, bold, mteresting, provocative, sensitive, sympathetic, and a delight to read He 
often makes interesting use of his considerable knowledge of the middle Platonusts 
And time and again, when I am tempted to object to a given claim, he raises the 
objection hunself and argues resourcefully against it As 1s only to be expected, these 
and other virtues are fully on display m his latest book 

Sedley’s main theme ıs that Theaeietus should be read on two levels In the text, 
Plato recreates the serm-historical Socrates of Plato’s early dialogues The subtext 
reveals the ways ın which Socrates ‘paved the way to [Plato’s] current metaphysics, 
and pomt[s] forwards to his later projects’ (p v, cf pp 13, 28) For Sedley, Plato’s 
current metaphysics involves two worlds ‘a world of “becoming”, which 1s the 
object of mere “opinion” (86&a), and a separated world of “bemg”, which alone 1s 
the object of “knowledge” (tmorhuny (p 8) This view is explicit in Republic (which 
Sedley reasonably thinks precedes Theaetetus) and Timaeus (which he plausibly thinks 
postdates ıt) The two-worlds theory 1s not mentioned in Theaetetus because the serm- 
historical Socrates does not accept 1t Although Theaetetus does not explicitly mention 
mature Platonism, it hmts that it solves various problems which are not explicitly 
solved in the text As Sedley notes, this basic plot line 1s similar to Cornford’s, 
although he describes three other interpretations that he thmks also have affinities 
with his own (pp 4-6) (One of these 1s Burnyeat’s Though Burnyeat also describes 
two interpretations, he does not suggest, as Sedley does, that they can be made 
compatible by distinguishing two levels he takes them to be two mcompatible 
mterpretations In this sense, Sedley ıs further from Burnyeat than he graciously 
suggests ) 

As the foregomg makes clear, Sedley 1s a developmentalist about Plato, at least ın 
the sense that he thinks mature Platonism ıs not present mm the early dialogues 
Here he differs from the middle Platonists, who favour a unitarian view But, as he 
notes (p ro), he has Aristotle on his side It 1s not clear, however, to what extent 
Sedley agrees with the details of Aristotle’s developmentalist picture According to 
Aristotle, Socrates has some metaphysical views For example, he thinks Socrates 
recognizes non-separated forms, conceived as universals that are the basic objects of 
knowledge and definition I am not sure how much of this Sedley accepts At one 
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pomt (p 79, fn 41) he says that Euthyphro admits non-transcendent paradigmatic 
forms (Sedley seems to use ‘separate’ and ‘transcendent’ mterchangeably, he does 
not say exactly what separation or transcendence consists in) He also says that 
Socrates rejects pre-Socratic physics (p 160) But for the most part he emphas- 
izes Socrates’ neglect of metaphysics, and does not say much about what if any 
metaphysical views he takes Socrates to be committed to (see pp 7, 18, 69, 100, 134, 
149-52, 156-7, 161) 

Sedley 1s also elusive about the metaphysics of the late dialogues It would be 
helpful to know, for example, what he thinks about Philebus He does say that he 1s 
not committed to thmking that Sophest has the classical theory of forms (p 4, fn 7), 
but he does not say what alternative view ıt has 

Of course, it would be unreasonable to expect a full account of the metaphysics 
of the early and late dialogues in a book whose main topic 1s Theaetetus But Sedley 
does not discuss Theaefetus in a vacuum, and the plausibility of his two-level reading 
depends partly on what metaphysics (and epistemology) are to be found ın the early 
and late dialogues 

So, for example, Sedley suggests that the failure of Theaetetus to provide a satıs- 
factory account of falsehood ıs due to a neglect of metaphysics, the solution 1s left to 
Soplast, which has a metaphysics (pp 151-2) As I have said, Sedley does not clam 
that Soph accepts middle-period Platonism How then does Tht hmt that Plato but 
not Socrates can solve the problem of falsehood? If Sedley thinks that Socrates 1s 
entirely mnocent of metaphysics, he can say that Soph ıs closer to middle-period 
Plato than to Socrates, at least in so far as ıt has some metaphysics or other, but if 
these respective metaphysics are different enough, this general smilanty might not 
be significant If, on the other hand, the early dialogues have some metaphysics, and 
if Soph °’s metaphysics 1s similar to ıt — 1f, for example, as ıs sometimes maintained, 
both contexts have forms, but not separated forms — then Soph would be closer to 
Socrates than to mature Platonism (as Sedley conceives of 1t), in which case Tht’s 
failure to provide an explicit account of falsity would not be best explamed by saying 
that ıt is hinting at a Platonic, non-Socratic solution 

In Tht 181-3 Plato criticizes extreme Herachitean flux (EHF), according to which 
everything ıs, at every moment, changing ın every way Hois criticism 1s generally 
taken to be that EHF would undermine language On Sedley’s interesting alter- 
native, Plato’s criticism 1s rather that ıt would preclude dialectic, and so just some 
uses of language (However, Sedley thinks the passage implies the stronger conclu- 
sion p 98) Since dialectic and so language are possible, EHF 1s false 

There are, however, two very different explanations of precisely how 1t fails On 
what Sedley calls the doctrinal interpretation, Plato consigns the sensible world to 
EHF, but hints that there 1s another world, the stable world of forms, whose 
existence guarantees the possibility of language, or dialectic By contrast, ‘The non- 
doctrinal camp limits the function of 179c 1-183c 7 to the refutation of the 
Protagorean—Herachitean theory, with no inferences to be drawn about the nature 
even of the sensible world, beyond (at most) the conclusion that ıt cannot be ın total 
flux’ (p 100) These may seem lıke incompatible interpretations, but Sedley argues 
that his two-level reading allows us to accept them both The non-doctrinal camp 1s 
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right in so far as ‘Socrates ıs sumply revealing a flaw in the internal logic of Prot- 
agoreanism, without any positive metaphysical agenda of his own’ (p 100), this is 
compatible with hmting that there 1s a stable world of forms 

I am not convinced by this eirenic solution For as the first of the foregoing 
quotations makes clear, at least some so-called non-doctrinal interpreters (Owen, for 
example) think that Plato argues that nothing, mcluding sensibles, can be in EHF 
But then the non-doctrinal camp does have a positive metaphysical agenda (and so 
there 1s a sense ın which it 1s doctrinal) It does not merely say there 1s a flaw some- 
where or other in EHF, leaving open the possibility that sensibles but not forms are 
in EHF It says that nothing, including sensibles, can be m EHF In that case, how- 
ever, the context does not give us a reason to invoke forms For that reason rested on 
the assumption that we need something to escape EHF, given that language, or 
dialectic, 1s possible On Owen’s sort of interpretation, the sensible world escapes 
EHF, and so there 1s no need, so far as that consideration goes, to mvoke another 
world that escapes ıt 

A further comphcation 1s that, as Sedley agrees (p 102), the middle dialogues do 
not even take the sensible world to be in EHF they espouse only a different sort of 
Heracliteanism Once again, then, Tht does not seem to be hinting at a middle- 
period view in the way Sedley suggests Sedley considers this objection His reply 1s 
that his general mterpretation ‘does not require a perfect identity between the two 
{accounts of Herachteanism]’ (p 102) However, even if perfect identity 1s not 
required, significant overlap 1s Yet if, as 1s sometimes held, Tht 181-3 refutes only 
EHF, yet the middle dialogues favour only the view that sensibles suffer com- 
presence and some sort of moderate Heracliteanism, then it 1s not clear that we have 
the sort of overlap Sedley’s interpretation requires 

Sedley argues that the end of Thi hints that knowledge must be defined ın terms 
of its objects It would be surprising if this were true, given that, as Sedley notes 
(p 180), Plato rejects that view not only ın some other dialogues (e g , Meno) but also 
at the beginning of Tht Nevertheless Sedley argues that by the end of Tht , Plato has 
reverted to the alleged Rep V view he has come to think that any attempt to define 
knowledge as true belief plus something will be circular, because the ‘something’ will 
be, eg , knowledge of the account The only available alternative 1s to define know- 
ledge ın terms of its objects 

Sedley does also note another way of avoiding circularity epistemological ex- 
ternalism, ‘the demal that only factors of which we are or can be aware have a 
bearing on justification’ He rejects this option as anachromstic (p 176, fn 36) Yet 
one might argue that defining knowledge ın terms of its objects ıs a sort of 
externalism, ın so far as ıt says that whether one has knowledge depends on whether 
one 1s appropriately related to certan mmd-independent objects, the forms One 
might reply to this that externalism ıs avoided, because one must grasp the relevant 
objects, and grasping ıs an internalist constraint But what sort of grasp must this be? 
If it 1s knowledge, the definition 1s circular after all knowledge 1s knowledge of 
forms Yet to say that the grasp can be less than knowledge would conflict with 
Plato’s view that knowledge must be based on knowledge Perhaps Sedley thinks 
that every grasp of a form ıs tantamount to knowledge, and that this avoids 
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arcularıty Yet in Rep 5058-506a, Plato seems to say he has mere behef about the 
form of the good, m which case he does not think that every grasp of a form 1s 
tantamount to knowledge of it, so if Tht 1s hmtmg otherwise, it 1s not hinting at a 
middle-period view 

Despite these and other disagreements, I highly recommend this book My brief 
objections should not be allowed to obscure my admuration for ıt, nor do they fully 
take account of Sedley’s ingenious replies I greatly enjoyed and profited from his 
book, and am sure that others will do so as well 


Cornell Unwersity Gat Fine 


Gilles Deleuze’s Difference and Repetrtion a Critical Introduchon and Gude By James 
Wiuiams (Edinburgh UP, 2003 Pp x + 216 Price £50 00 h/b, £17 99 p/b) 


At the centre of the work of Deleuze 1s the book Difference and Repetition Wiliams 
rightly points to it as a ‘keystone’ in that 1ts major mnovation is an account of the 
structure of reahty This Deleuzian reality is doubled — both ‘virtual’ and ‘actual’ — 
and takes seriously the rationalist arguments regarding the nature of relation, whilst 
resting itself on an empiricism of the event understood as an mdividuation of forces 
It mixes Hume with Spinoza and Leibniz, underpinned by Nietzsche and Berg- 
son It presents a philosophy that self-consciously roots itself m Stoic and Scotian 
thought, whilst radically altermg the structures of validity through understanding 
truth as ‘a matter of irresolvable problems’ (p 2) Willams attempts both to show us 
how the work functions and to extract key moments or arguments from the book, in 
order to provide some grounds for a discussion of the validity of the Deleuzian 
move This, however, means that he has to stay very close to his subyect Given both 
this closeness to the subject and the complexity or peculiarity of that subject ın the 
first place, Williams’ book has to walk a thin line of mediation which neither reduces 
the original to a series of phrases which lose their force when taken out of context 
nor assumes that it 1s possible to express Deleuze’s complex thought with ‘greater 
clarity’ At umes ıt may falter, but it has managed to succeed ın its central task of 
beginning a critical comprehension of the Deleuzian arguments 

Wilhams usefully focuses on the method or culture of thought which Deleuze 
advocates, in particular on the ‘principles and methods for a philosophy of differ- 
ence’ (p 26) Principles, rather than rules, govern an experimental thinking In 
particular, Deleuze’s mam goal 1s to attempt to develop concepts of difference and 
repetition that are not subordinated to the concepts of identity or representation, 
which means he must somehow provide us with a structure of significance that 1s 
‘prior to well defined concepts and to knowledge’ (p 32) Wiliams claims, for 
example (p 14), that for Deleuze, ‘well defined things are mere abstractions’ For 
many philosophers, whose primary aim 1s the clarification of definitions and in 
particular the definitions of concepts, ıt 1s not obvious how Deleuze 1s ever going to 
be able to succeed in his task, as he must stand against or m some ways give up the 
notion of judgement, since without a definition there 1s no criterion of judgement 
Willams argues (p 29) that mstead of judgement Deleuze wants to pursue the 
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notion of selection — we are no longer to identify the different, but to select between 
the differences The notion of selection is derived by Deleuze from his reading of 
Nietzsche, where the object 1s no longer the judgement of an identity but the 
selection of a passive or an active force If, however, selection ıs not to be dominated 
by the concept of identity, then this means that it 1s not possible to use simple 
criteria as the basis for the selection It might seem that the criteria are implicitly 
those of the active or passive forces, but the point for Deleuze and for Nietzsche 1s 
that these active or passive forces can only be determined on the basis of the partı- 
cular circumstance As soon as we introduce the notion of selection, however, 1t 
seems that there must be some sort of implicit goal A selection 1s a selection for 
something, and we select towards a purpose, not just in the abstract This sense of a 
particular purpose to philosophy and to philosophical selection 1s something 
Williams does not seem to pursue in any great detail in his reading of Deleuze, and 
yet the purpose of the Deleuzian move to reject the concept of identity cannot but 
seem the central question when reading Deleuze After all, what ıs the purpose of 
rejecting the concept of identity? What harm does it do, and what advantages do we 
gain by placing the concept of difference in a higher determmative position? 

One of the objections which could be made to Deleuze and one which Williams 
notes ın his introduction 1s that if concepts are not determined, then they cannot be 
useful A vague concept ıs an umprecise tool Deleuze’s response 1s to argue that the 
concept can never be fully determined, but his arguments against the complete 
determmation of a concept rest upon implicit presuppositions of what this would 
Consist in, presuppositions that derive from what Deleuze sees as necessary con- 
sequences of a representational model of thought He argues, followmg Leibniz, that 
a completely determined concept must have an mfinite comprehension of the object, 
that ıs, that 1f the object has an infinite set of properties, so therefore must the con- 
cept Concepts, however, are blocked not sumply by their failure to represent the 
properties of an object adequately, but also by the fact that the concept, as a word, 
must be defined by other words, a definition which cannot be infimte The problem 
here 1s that the Deleuzian argument around concepts and their failure 1s a central 
part of the case against representational thought It might be argued that unless the 
case against representational thought first succeeds, there 1s little pomt in developing 
a philosophy of ‘pure differences’ Deleuze’s arguments may pomt not to any need 
to drop the notion of representation, but only to the features upon which we need to 
do more philosophical work of clarification Wilhams ıs of course not unaware of 
this situation, and indicates very clearly that the weakness in Deleuze’s approach 
‘would have benefited from, for example, a debate with the Fregean analytic tradi- 
tion where a great deal of work has been done on the problem of reference’ (p 39) 
Williams does not enter this debate, but then that 1s not the purpose of this work It 
1s in fact to his credit that he mdicates the need for debate 

The task Wilhams appears to have set himself and a task he seems to have 
succeeded ın 1s to present Deleuze’s work philosophically, warts and all What this 
does 1s enable new readers to approach a key text in modern European philosophy 
in such a way that they are aware of both the strengths and weaknesses of that work 
and the opportunities for future engagement with Deleuze In particular, Wilhams 
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has presented the strength of Difference and Repetition as a new style of thought, 
characterized by Wilhams in the form of a Deleuzian dialectics or critical philosophy 
(p 22) It becomes clear from reading Wiliams that there are weaknesses in De- 
leuze’s argument around sense, concept and representation, but that his strength hes 
in the articulation of an alternative critical philosophy 

The purpose and task of Deleuze’s philosophy, then, 1s to articulate an empiricist 
account of reality that simultaneously accounts for its metaphysical status as a 
conceptual philosophical construction The bulk of Wilhams’ work presents itself as 
an articulation of this task as it 1s found in Deleuze’s Difference and Repetition, and 
provides a valuable doorway into a complex philosophy 


Unwersity of Sussex Marr LEE 


John McDowell By Maximmian De Gaynesrorp (Cambridge Polity Press, 2004 
Pp xvu + 232 Price £50 00 h/b, £14 99 p/b) 


De Gaynesford’s aim ın this interesting book 1s ‘to enlarge the group of those who 
know about McDowell’s philosophical work, to extend the sphere in which his ideas 
are influentsal beyond the confines of professional philosophers, and to encourage 
those who wish to make our experience of the world their study to engage with 
his arguments’ (p xiv) This 1s a tall order, given the well known difficulty of 
McDowell’s writings, as well as therr breadth, covermg metaphysics, epistemology, 
theory of meaning, philosophy of mind, ethics, aesthetics, moral psychology, and 
more According to De Gaynesford, ‘a unified response to a unified challenge hes at 
the heart of McDowell’s writings’ (p xv) In addition to outlining the unified re- 
sponse and the umfied challenge, the book aims to test McDowell’s response by 
showing how it applies to some specific philosophical issues (the nature of knowledge 
and the nature of moral value) The unified challenge De Gaynesford refers to 1s a 
challenge to common sense (‘default’) conceptions of the world and our place in it, 
a challenge that 1s driven by various ‘constructive’ philosophical theories with 
skewed conceptions of experience and nature The unified response offered by 
McDowell turns on construing experience as a ‘thoroughly conceptual affair’ (p 33) 
and ‘gaming the correct stance on the natural order’ (p 46) via the deployment of 
the idea of second nature, the idea that our ‘rational-conceptual’ capacities are them- 
selves natural in a perfectly respectable sense of ‘natural’ The unified response does 
not itself aim to provide an alternative to the philosophical theories which generate 
the challenge ‘Instead of destroying a position from without by constructing an 
alternative, [McDowell’s] method destroys the position from within by pointing out 
sufficiently deep inconsistencies ın 1ts own construction to make it untenable The 
strategy reveals how the position was constructed as an alternative to other positions, 
using grounds for contrast with those alternatives that turned out to be no grounds 
at all, hence the position itself turned out to be no position at all’ (p 12) 

I shall focus on De Gaynesford’s account of how McDowell preserves our com- 
mon sense ethical practices McDowell’s maim antagonist 1s Mackie’s error theorist, 
who reaches the conclusion that atomic moral judgements are systematically and 
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uniformly false via the combmation of a phenomenological clam with an onto- 
logical clam The phenomenological claim ıs that ‘ordinary evaluative thought 
presents itself as a matter of sensitivity to aspects of the world’ (p 171), while the 
ontological claim 1s that there are in fact no aspects of the world that are candidates 
for being ethical properties or states of affairs McDowell attempts to blunt this 
argument by developmg a dispositional theory of moral value, according to which, 
eg, a person’s being just 1s being disposed to appear just to a suitable observer m 
normal conditions, and combining this with a phenomenological claim to the effect 
that our evaluative thinking presents moral values as dispositional properties It 
follows from the ontological claim that for something to have moral value ‘it must be 
internally related to some exercise of human sensibility’, and the idea of second 
nature comes into play in order to show that there ıs nothing queer about the 
relevant sensibility ‘Ifit 1s the outcome of a human being’s education into rational— 
conceptual capacities, for example, ıt 1s to be found occurring quite naturally in the 
natural world’ (p 175) 

De Gaynesford’s discussion of McDowell’s views on moral value left me puzzled 
For one thing, McDowell’s brand of moral realism emerges out of his attacks on 
other meta-ethical theories such as guast-realism (Blackburn), Moorean intuitionism, 
and naturalistic cognitivism (Foot), so ın accordance with the advertised strategy of 
dissolving all the philosophical theories which appear to rival common sense, I was 
expecting some discussion of McDowell’s arguments agamst these, in particular the 
much discussed ‘disentangling’ argument, inspired by Wittgenstein’s rule-following 
considerations, which McDowell deploys agast Blackburn’s non-cognitivism 
Indeed, McDowell’s views on 1ule-following do not get an airing ın the book at all, a 
strange omussion for a work that has the problem of intentionality as one of its 
central concerns Worse, the standard objections to McDowell’s conjunction of 
phenomenological and ontological clams do not get a mention (on the pheno- 
menological claim, Paul Boghossian and David Velleman, ‘Colour as a Secondary 
Quality’, on the ontological claim, Crispin Wright, ‘Moral Values, Projection, and 
Secondary Qualities’, and Michael Smith, ‘Objectivity and Moral Realism on the 
Significance of the Phenomenology of Moral Experience’) Wright and Smith both 
argue that the analogy between colour and moral value breaks down at the point 
where the dispositionalist has to specify ın substantive and non-trivial terms what it 
1s for a subject to be suitable and for conditions to be normal It turns out that non- 
trivial and substantive specifications are not to be had in the case of moral value 
McDowell’s reply, I think, 1s to admit that the analogy breaks down, but to 
make a virtue of this colours consist in dispositions to elicit certam kinds of 
responses, whereas values are dispositions to merit other kinds of responses, and 
since the account 1s self-consciously non-reductive ıt can attempt to hve with the 
appearance of the evaluative concept merit in the analysis of what ıt 1s for something 
to be good 

However, De Gaynesford blurs McDowell’s response ‘If an object is red, and a 
subject of experience judges ıt to be so, we would not clam that the judgement 1s 
merited by the object’s having that property, at best, the judgement 1s something 
that ıs drawn out of the subject by the objects having that property Value 
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properties are quite different in this respect the judgement that an object was 
beautful or that a person 1s kind ıs merited by the properties these objects have’ 
(p 164) This does not seem right surely the judgement that the Chinese flag 1s red 1s 
merited by how the Chinese flag 1s, m a way m which the judgement that the 
Scottish flag 1s red 1s not merited by how it 1s In fact, McDowell’s claim 1s not that 
judgements concerning redness are never merited by facts about the distribution of 
the property of redness, whereas judgements concerning justice are merited by facts 
about the distribution of the property of yustice Rather, his claim 1s that the fact of a 
thing’s being just consists ın the fact of its bemg such as to merit a certain kind of 
affective response, while in contrast the fact of a thing’s being red consists in tts 
being such as to elicit a certain kind of perceptual experience, but it 1s consistent 
with this latter claim to say that if something 1s red ıt merits the judgement that ıt 1s 
red (it 1s merely that its being red does not consist ın 1ts bemg such as to merit the 
judgement) 

There are also some more obvious slips For example, at p 171 Mackie 1s con- 
strued as denying that ethical beliefs and judgements can be true or false ‘if there 1s 
nothing for our moral judgements to be about, there 1s nothing in virtue of which 
they can be said to be true or false or known’ Yet on the next page we find that 
according to Mackie, ‘our evaluative thinking 1s empurically false’ How can ethical 
Judgements be empirically false if they are not either true or false? In addition, De 
Gaynesford appears to misplace McDowell’s play with the notion of second nature 
in the meta-ethical context given that McDowell turns out to be committed to the 
existence of moral properties and to the clam that they are non-natural (as 
standardly conceived), the idea that we can access them ın virtue of our second 
natures 1s intended to dispel the sorts of metaphysical and epistemological worries 
which McDowell thinks are raised by Moorean non-naturalism This does not 
emerge in the course of De Gaynesford’s discussion of McDowell’s meta-ethics 
Indeed, Moore 1s not even mentioned ın this connection, so that the main threat to 
McDowells brand of moral realism (its collapse mto an implausible form of 
Mooreanism) does not get a chance to come to the surface 

For these reasons, and others I lack space to go into, I found De Gaynesford’s 
account of McDowell’s attempt to preserve our common sense ethical practices 
unsatisfying But I should say that I have focused on the bit of the book that 
unpressed me least De Gaynesford has intelligent and thought-provoking dıs- 
cussions of many of McDowell’s central concerns mtentionality, scientism, varieties 
of naturalism, knowledge, and the nature of perceptual experience His mvocation 
m ch 10 of the idea of obyect-dependent thought to provide an alternative to con- 
struing McDowell as an identity theorist of truth 1s sure to be of interest to many 
It can be hard going, though Like McDowell, De Gaynesford has his own 
penchant for exotic terminology phrases hke ‘the two way rational intentionality of 
experience’, ‘spontaneous receptivity’, ‘ontological openness’, abound throughout I 
am not sure this 1s quite what McDowell needs Overall, a useful if shghtly uneven 
read for McDowell devotees, but probably not one for the uninitiated 


Macquare Uniwersity, Sydney ALEXANDER MILLER 
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Real Natures and Fanuha Objects By CRAwrorp ELper (MIT Press, 2004 Pp xu + 
204 Price $32 00 h/b, $18 00 p/b} 


Common sense ontology 1s the view that famihar, medium-sized objects such as 
trees, dogs and books exist For various reasons, including worries about causation 
and vagueness, recent analytic metaphysicians have largely abandoned this view 
Crawford Elder’s book goes against this current Alongside common sense ontology, 
he also defends realism about essentialism, the thesis that these familar objects 
possess some of their properties essentially 

The book ıs in three parts Part I (chs 1-3) defends the existence of mind- 
independent objects and realism about essential properties Part II (chs 4-6) defends 
common sense ontology from objections about causal exclusion and compositional 
vagueness Part III (chs 7-8) offers positive arguments for common sense ontology 

Elder develops a case against various anti-commonsense doctrines m contemp- 
orary metaphysics, such as mereological universalism, conventionalism and onto- 
logical nmihihsm He argues that these views all fail to give appropriately ‘special 
weight to the objects and properties we ın fact treat as real n our best predictions 
and explanation of what happens ın the world, be ıt at the level of everyday thought 
or of learned scientific theory’ (p x) 

Elder focuses first on the question how ‘we manage to identify essential natures, 
distinctive of nature’s various kinds, stuffs, and phenomena’ (p 3) Rejecting (in 
ch 1) the conventionalist thesis that essential properties are only essential relative to 
our conventions and practices, Elder argues (ın ch 2) that we can empirically detect 
essential properties through what he calls the test of ‘flanking uniformites’ He 
illustrates his idea with the example of gold ‘it ıs warranted to judge that atomic 
number 79 1s an essential property of gold because other physical elements, each 
characterized by one atomic number contrary to atomic number 79, also differ, 
always in the same way, from other properties found in gold’ (p 38) In general, 
evidence that property F is an essential property of a natural kind K will come when 
we inspect natural kinds similar to K but possessing a property contrary to F (eg, a 
different atomic number), and find that those other natural kinds display an orderly 
range of other properties contrasting with K’s other properties 

This invites the objection that the existence of properties that pass this test 
demonstrates only that these properties are necessary conditions for belonging to a 
particular natural kind K, but not that they are essentially members of K In ch 3, 
Elder replies that the assumption underlying this challenge, ‘that the objects that 
populate the world can lose membership m a given natural kind without ceasing to 
exist’ (p 76), 1s false Kand-membership 1s a life and death issue, so the test, he 
concludes, detects essential properties 

Ch 4 addresses one of the most popular arguments against common sense 
ontology, the ‘causal exclusion’ argument, which goes as follows Alexander’s dictum 
1s that to be real ıs to have causal powers But the apparent causation exercised by 
familar objects ıs in competition with, and ultimately excluded by, causation at the 
microphysical level Familiar objects lack causal powers, thus they do not exist 
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Elder’s response to this argument is ingenious He argues that complex micro- 
physical outcomes, which famihar objects seem excluded from causing, are not 
causes at all, they are either accidents or comcidences For example, Elder asks, 
‘What caused microparticles composing into James’ car to move above micro- 
particles composing into the parking lot while simultaneously surrounding 
microparticles composing into James?” (p 95) An adequate answer will have to pick 
out some relation-making event that identifies and connects James’ car moving 
towards a parking lot and parking ın a spot Elder says that no such relations exist 
specifically, ‘nothmg determines which microparticles are included across counter- 
factual scenarios 1n, say, “the collection of microparticles that composes into James’ 
car”’ (p 96) So, says Elder, there 1s no competition from below 

Ch 5 defends causation at the level of special sciences based on the observations 
ofch 4 Ch 6 responds to concerns about compositional vagueness Take away one 
atom from a bike and we still have a bike Repeat this process, and a sorites paradox 
looms The obvious way to avoid it ıs to admit that the bike does not exist The 
argument generalizes to exclude all common sense objects 

To fend off this sort of sorites worry about compositional vagueness, Elder adopts 
the degrees-of-truth view ‘statements about familiar objects need not be true or false 
simpler, but can be true to a greater or lesser degree’ (p 127) He claims that this 
view offers ‘the brightest prospects for preserving famuliar medium-sized objects ın 
our ontology’ (p 127) He does not, unfortunately, say much ın order to deal with 
the most pressing objections to the degrees-of-truth view, nor about other views of 
vagueness 

Ch 7 defends the existence of artefacts Ch 8 presents a positive argument for 
robust common sense ontology, as follows We are presented with the appearances 
of an ontologically robust world, so any respectable ontology must admit that 
there exist minds to which this world 1s presented True, austere ontologists — those 
who deny, ın one form or another, the existence of many medium-sized famibar 
objects — can meet this requirement But, argues Elder, to maintain their austerity, 
they must ‘endorse an unscientific, mdeed an ant-scientific, understanding of the 
nature of our minds’ (p 168) For the best scientific theory of minds and ther 
content places minds in a shared social reality, ın a linguistic community of naturally 
selected minds So minds must ‘drag with them enough physical reality to secure 
their mutual distinctness and enable them to communicate linguistically with one 
another, and enough social reality to undergird the existence of a shared language’ 
(p 177) According to Elder, this requires a ‘splendidly, marvellously rich’ (p 182) 
ontology 

One lacuna in the book ıs 1ts neglect of the ficuonalist challenge to common sense 
ontology The fictionalist tries to accommodate the appeal of common sense onto- 
logy, while not beng committed to its hteral truth This neglect vitiates some of 
Elder’s arguments For mmstance, if the austere ontologist invokes fictionalism about 
the discourse of science, Elder’s argument in ch 8 1s a non-starter Nothing said in 
our best science would be mcompatble with an austere ontology, given the claim 
that science operates with a fictional discourse Similar remarks could be made 
about austere ontology’s alleged failure to bear an ‘empirical load’ (p x) 
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These criticisms aside, this 1s a clear-headed, sensible book Anyone interested in 
metaphysics needs to read tt 


Cornell Unwersity Davin JEHLE 


Natural Kinds and Conceptual Change By Josep LaAPorre (Cambridge UP, 2004 Pp x 
+ 221 Price £45 00) 


According to the causal theory of reference, names of natural kinds such as ‘gold’ or 
‘Drosophila melanogaster’ are proper names that rigidly designate the kinds to which 
they refer After having been introduced ın a ‘baptism event’, in which the name 1s 
ostensively applied to one or several entities that are identified as representatives of 
the kind, the name 1s understood to apply to all and only those entities Gn any 
possible world) that share the underlying nature of the entities that were baptised 
The underlying nature (1 e , the essence) of the entities involved ın the baptism event 
thus fully determines the kind name’s reference The aim of science, on this view, is 
to discover the essences of the various kinds of entities that exist ın nature 

The central thesis of LaPorte’s book is that the above picture is not correct 
According to LaPorte, users of a newly mtroduced land name usually do not 
determine the reference of the kind name on the basis of a postulated essence alone 
Because at the time of the baptism event the users of a new kind name possess only 
very limited knowledge of the underlying nature of the things they have just bapt- 
ised, they typically also use observable similarities of the entities mvolved mm the 
baptism event next to their hypothesized underlyig nature to determine the name’s 
reference As new knowledge becomes available and underlymg nature and ob- 
servable sumilarities are found to conflict, the users of a kind term then may choose 
whether to give priority to underlying nature or to superficial sumiarities in the 
further use of the term at stake 

The issue can be clarified in terms of Putnam’s twin earth example According to 
Putnam, when we are confronted with samples of a substance that closely resembles 
water and that we initially thought actually to be water, but that turns out to lack the 
essence of water (1e , the chemical microcomposition H30), we are forced to con- 
clude that the samples do not belong to the reference of the kind term ‘water’ 
because this 1s fully determined by the essence of the baptised kind representatives 
LaPorte, ın contrast, holds that because both underlying essence and observable 
sumilarities have been imtally used to determine the reference of ‘water’, we are not 
forced to any conclusion, but have a choice whether to clude the new samples in 
the reference of ‘water’ or to exclude them Choosing either way renders the refer- 
ence of the kind term at stake more precise Scientists thus do not discover novel 
truths regarding the kinds that kind names denote (e g, scientists do not discover 
that the kind essence of water 1s HzO), but rather reine the meanings of these terms 
in such a way that certain scientific statements become true or false That 1s, when 
confronted with twin earth water, they may choose either to exclude this stuff from 
the reference of ‘water’, thus rendering “The essence of water 1s HO’ true, or to 
include it in the reference of ‘water’, thereby rendering the statement false 
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LaPorte develops his position in six chapters The first two present his basic 
position regarding the nature of natural kinds, giving particular attention to bio- 
logical kinds Although the presentation 1s Wlumimating, his basic position deserves a 
more extensive and more detailed discussion For instance, he briefly discusses the 
various theses which have been adopted in the hterature regarding the issue of 
natural kinds, and positions himself as endorsing ‘the moderately strict standards 
of a well established philosophical tradition’ on the matter (p 26) However, his 
writing suggests a much more liberal view of natural kinds in which the connection 
of natural kinds with explanatory value is given priority over the traditional strict 
connection of natural kinds with essences and laws of nature “The real distinction 
between natural and non-natural kinds seems to have to do with their theoretical 
significance [A] natural kind ıs a kind with explanatory value’ (p 19) The natural- 
ness of a kind, then, consists ın its explanatory value, and consequently naturalness 
comes in degrees (pp 20-3) This view of the nature of natural kinds 1s ın line with a 
type of approach which ın the contemporary literature 1s represented most 
prominently by Richard Boyd’s theory of ‘causal homeostatic property cluster kinds’ 
and Paul Griffiths’ work on kinds in biology and psychology Although the notion of 
essence — a hallmark of the essentialist tradition in philosophy which traces back via 
Putnam and Kripke to Aristotle — ıs retamed ın approaches of this sort (as in 
LaPorte’s position), the essentialism that ıs at stake here 1s fundamentally different 
from traditional essentiahsm while, traditionally, kind essences are understood as 
intrmsic properties that all and only the members of a particular kand exhibit, ın the 
more hberal approach, kind essences are understood as just any factors, whether 
intrmsic to the kind members or not, that account for the explanatory value of a 
kind I thnk LaPorte should at least clarify m more detail which aspects of the 
established tradition he wishes to retain and which parts of the tradition he rejects ın 
favour of a more liberal view 

Chs 3 and 4 m my view contam the strongest arguments for LaPorte’s view of 
natural kinds and the reference of kind terms There, a number of cases from 
biology (ch 3) and chemistry (ch 4) are assessed, including such notorious cases as 
‘water’, ‘jade’, and species and higher taxa in biology The cases discussed in these 
chapters serve to show that as new knowledge was acquired, the users of the term at 
stake were not forced to use the term henceforth in any particular way (as they 
would have been, if reference were determined exclusively by the essence of the 
entities involved in the baptism event), but always had a choice with respect to 
determining the term’s reference 

The case of ‘jade’ 1s one of the stock examples in discussions of the causal theory 
of reference In Putnam’s account of this case, the Chinese had unknowingly applied 
the name ‘jade’ for centuries to both nephrite and jadeite Hence the present-day 
application of ‘jade’ to both minerals 1s a consequence of the initial baptism event 
both nephrite and jadeite were imitially baptised ‘jade’, rendering the term’s 
reference fixed to both minerals ın all possible worlds LaPorte examines the history 
of the term m China, showmg that Putnam’s rendering of the case 1s wrong 
Nephrite had long been known in China before jadeite was mtroduced Right from 
Jade:te’s first troduction, the Chinese were well aware of the difference between 
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nephrite and jadeite (pp 94—100), and were able to tell the two minerals apart by 
small differences ın their macroscopic properties Nevertheless, they chose to call 
both minerals ‘jade’ because of their high degree of macroscopic sumiarity This 
suggests, contra Putnam, that the reference of kind names 1s not always determmed 
exclusively by the essences of the samples mvolved ın the original baptism event, but 
1s also a matter of supulation Hence the reference of kind names 1s not fixed for all 
possible worlds 

Chs 5 and 6 draw important consequences of the case studies of the preceding 
chapters for the philosophy of language and ın particular the causal theory of 
reference, focusing on the issues of mcommensurability (ch 5) and analyticity (ch 6) 
Here LaPorte ams to show that the causal theory is in fact unable to resolve some of 
the philosophical issues which it 1s commonly taken to have resolved For example, 
on the common view, the causal theory, by firmly grounding the references of 
scientific terms 1n essences, guarantees that scientific terms possess stable meanings 
through periods of scientific revolution LaPorte argues to the contrary because 
essences usually do not fully determine the references of kind terms, the causal 
theory cannot provide any such guarantee 

If LaPorte 1s correct, the consequences for our understanding of how kind names 
refer and how science works and advances are of major mportance I think that his 
basic account of natural kinds should have been elaborated m more detail and that 
some of the presented case studies remain mconclusive and require more work 
Nevertheless, LaPorte’s book constitutes an exciting and intriguing starting-point for 
reconsidermg reference theory and the nature of natural lands 


OUnwersitat Hannover Tuomas AC REypon 


Powers a Study in Metaphysics By GEORGE MOLNAR EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION 
BY STEPHEN MUMFORD AND A ForEworD By DM Aarmstrone (Oxford UP, 
2003 Pp xiv + 238 Price £32 00) 


Stephen Mumford has done an excellent and worthwhile job m turning George 
Molnar’s unfinished manuscript into a book Mumford’s introduction provides not 
only an interesting and accessible survey of the material, but also some insight mto 
Molnar’s political views (which led him to abandon on principle a job at the Uni- 
versity of Sydney ın the 1970s) and his varied career as, amongst other things, a civil 
servant and a professional gambler 

Much of what Molnar wanted to say was already written down, apparently pretty 
much ın its final form, before he died ın 1999, and this material makes up the first 11 
chapters Unfortunately, however, he had a lot to say about how his theory of 
powers could be put to work in other related areas of metaphysics, but only wrote 
down a small proportion of it, what he did write down makes up the final chapter on 
causation and modality 

As the title indicates, the book ıs about much more than powers The first two 
chapters are an exercise m constructive metaphysics that is teresting in its own 
right there 1s discussion of, for example, universals vs tropes, simple ws complex and 
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derivative vs basic properties, the bundle theory of objects, and the status of states of 
affairs 

As far as powers themselves are concerned, Molnar’s view 1s roughly this 
powers, along with all other properties, are tropes Some powers, ‘basic powers’, are 
irreducible, while others (solubility, for example) are ‘derivative’ their existence 
depends on basic powers There are also non-powers (that 1s, categorical properties), 
which come into the causal story by making a difference to whether or not a given 
power 1s manifested for example, the position of a magnet 1s a non-power, but can 
make a difference to whether or to what extent the magnet manifests the power to 
attract a piece of iron (since the nearer to the piece of won the magnet 1s, the 
stronger the force exerted on the piece of iron) 

Molnar claims that it is a contingent question whether or not there are any 
members of either category, but that current best science favours the view that there 
are members of both elementary particles have basic powers, and positional pro- 
perties (for example) are non-powers His appeal to science to back up the claim that 
there are irreducible powers ıs curious, however, in the light of the fact that he holds 
that causation 1s to be analysed ın terms of powers we do not, presumably, need the 
help of quantum physicists in order to be pretty sure that there 1s lots of causation in 
the world 

The question of which non-powers there are also gets rather a curious answer 
Molnar claims that powers are ‘portable’ an object does not lose any of its powers 
merely by being transported from one place to another But clearly an object does 
lose some properties by being transported minimally, ıt changes its location property 
And so, he concludes, spatial location must be a non-power, and similarly (for 
example) temporal location, spatial orientation, and numerical identity of parts 
What all these properties have in common, Molnar says, 1s that each 1s associated 
with a ‘symmetry operation’, which ‘may be defined as an operation on a particular 
that at its conclusion leaves all but one of the salient physical properties of the 
particular unchanged’ (p 160) He calls such properties ‘S-properties’, and claims 
that ‘the non-powers are the S-properties’ (p 161) He backs this up by showing that 
one particular S-property, spatial location, fails the tests for dispositionality ıt 1s not 
‘directed’ towards any manifestation and it 1s not intrinsic 

It 1s unclear whether it ıs supposed to be a necessary or merely contingent truth 
that the non-powers are the S-properties Either way, I cannot make out what the 
argument ıs supposed to be First, why should there not be a power p such that 
removing p from the object leaves all its other properties unchanged? I can think of 
no good empirical or conceptual reasons to believe that there are no such powers 
And secondly, why should there not be a non-power n such that removing n changes 
some of its other properties? I cannot see any obvious connection between being an 
S-property and bemg a non-power 

This restrictive conception of what it ıs to be a non-power has some odd 
consequences For example, Molnar argues that shape ıs a power because ıt 1s a 
necessary feature of shape that ıt determines the extent of contact-without-overlap 
that can occur between objects “This feature of shape’, he says, ‘is its manifestation’ 
(p 171) But it seems to follow that when, say, a helium-filled balloon is not in 
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contact with anything, it ıs not ‘manrfesting’ its shape, and that clam makes no 
more sense to me than the claim that an object can ‘manifest’ its location makes 
sense to Molnar (see p 162) Similarly, we are told that beng broken 1s dispositional on 
the ground that ‘we need only consider how we proceed f we are in doubt whether or 
not a thing 1s broken we test the behaviour of the thing m question’ (p 166, fn 8) 
But that does not establish anything, after all, I can test whether Fido 1s nearby by 
calling him and seeing whether he appears, but spatial location 1s not a power 

I suspect that the root of all these rather odd claims is that Molnar leaves no 
room at all in his account of powers for the possibility that any powers have cat- 
egorical (that 1s, non-power) bases Of course, he explicitly argues that powers need 
not have categorical bases But his overall metaphysical story seems to entail that 
they cannot have categorical bases an object cannot have a power ın virtue of some 
categorical property This seems to be entailed by the claim that the non-powers are 
the S-properties If some power p depended on non-power n, then changing whether 
or not an object has n would change whether or not it has p, so n could not be an 
S-property and hence could not be a non-power, contrary to hypothesis 

One slightly disappomting feature of the book 1s that it only half-addresses a 
problem which Molnar raises for his own view “The connection between power and 
manifestation 1s necessary, in the sense of absolute or strict necessity’, Molnar says 
(p 61), since powers are individuated by their manifestations However, he argues 
that we cannot think of this necessary connection as a relation between the power 
and any actual manifestation, since the existence of a power 1s logically independent 
of whether or not it is ever manifested Nor can we give a conditional analysis of 
powers, thanks to finkish dispositions and the possibility of spontaneously manı- 
festing powers (ch 4), so we cannot characterize the necessary connection between a 
power and its manifestation as a relation that would obtam had such and such 
circumstances obtained 

Molnar’s solution to the problem of articulating the nature of the necessary 
connection between a power and its manifestation (whether actualized or not) 1s, in 
effect, to clam that powers are mtentional properties (ch 3), and he justifies this 
clam by arguing against Brentano’s thesis — the thesis that intentionality 1s the mark 
of the mental But it ıs unclear why the denial of Brentano’s thesis solves the 
problem Presumably the thought 1s that the ‘directedness’ of powers 1s analogous to 
the directedness of mental states But whatever the shortcomings of Brentano’s 
thesis, the analogy 1s pretty weak Powers do not stand to their manifestations as 
beliefs stand to their representational contents, or as paims stand to their felt loca- 
tions So while we might agree with Molnar that powers are a species of intentional 
property, they seem to be a species quite unlike other mental intentional states We 
do not, pace Mumford, seem to have ‘a model of non-representational directedness 
available to us into which physical directedness fits’ (p 13), an unmanifested dıs- 
position is nothing like the phantom-hmb phenomenon 

Molnar shares a robustly realist attitude towards ontological issues and a pithy 
argumentative style with some of his former Sydney colleagues, David Armstrong, 
CB Martin, John Bacon and Keith Campbell Those mterested in powers and 
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dispositions will therefore find a lot of good arguments to get their teeth nto On the 
other hand, there are places where Molnar’s staunchly realist views result ın his 
leaving large tracts of the philosophical landscape underdeveloped or untouched he 
has httle to say, for example, to those who do not find ıt especially obvious that 
powers are intrinsic to their bearers 

It is a great pity that Molnar should have died so soon after having finally 
returned to philosophy full-time, after a twenty-year absence It 1s also a pity that he 
did not live long enough to enjoy participating ın the philosophical arguments the 
publication of Powers will doubtless cause Nevertheless, we should be grateful to his 
partner Carlotta McIntosh and to Stephen Mumford for ensuring that Molnar’s 
work has seen the hght of day 


Unwersety of Birmingham HELEN BEEBEE 


Ant-Indunduahsm and Knowledge By Jessica Brown (MIT Press, 2004 Pp xiv + 339 
Price £16 95 ) 


Jessica Brown’s mvestigation of the epistemological implications of anti- 
individualism aims, overall, to show that anti-individualism does not have the 
radical epistemic consequences often supposed the book 1s intended as a defence of 
ant-individualism After a prelimmary taxonomy, she deals ın turn with three core 
issues, which I shall label the achievement problem, anti-indwndualksm and rahonality and the 
consequence problem (explanations below) Brown’s proposals are not entirely novel — 
this 1s perhaps unsurprising given the sheer volume of recent literature in this area 
— but both the characteristic detail in discussion and the overall clarity ın structure 
make the book a worthwhile read It is also helpful to have these important issues 
addressed together in book form 

Chs 2-4 focus on the achievement problem, presented via two arguments the 
discrimination argument and the dlusion argument According to the discrummation 
argument, anti-individualism threatens privileged access by undermining one’s 
ability to discrummate a pron between the thought-contents one actually has and the 
thought-contents one would have m various counterfactual situations According to 
the illusion argument, the possibility that one 1s suffering an lusion of thought 
undermines one’s ability to know mmtrospectively what one ıs thmking Brown sees 
the standard anti-mdividualist response ın both cases as mvoking the reliability 
of second-order beliefs, but maimtains that this response 1s adequate After all, 
rehability at the second-order intentional level ıs consistent with the absence of a dis- 
crimmative ability, and ıt ıs this alleged absence of a discriminative ability that was 
thought to be problematic Brown’s preferred solution 1s to reject the claim that the 
counterfactual situations appealed to in the arguments are normally relevant 

Throughout this discussion Brown follows tradition in drawing on a body of 
epistemological literature which focuses specifically on empirical knowledge But what 
reason 1s there to think that this literature could help us to think about mitrospective 
knowledge? Given the pnma face differences between the faculties involved and their 
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respective subject-matters, any theory of knowledge based on the empirical litera- 
ture should be applied with great caution to an account of introspective knowledge 
Arguably, the ability to mtrospect knowledgeably has constitutive links both to per- 
sonhood and to rationality, these constitutive links are absent from the ability to 
acquire empirical knowledge More generally, in relying so heavily on the hterature 
on empirical knowledge Brown 1s m danger of overlooking the possibility of relevant 
distinctions between empirical knowledge and introspective knowledge, and hence 
im danger of failing to give even a mmumally adequate account of the latter The 
question whether knowledge requires reliability, discriminative abilities or ruling out 
relevant alternatives may simply be mappropriate in this context The epistemo- 
logical literature that concerns introspective knowledge directly may well be a more 
fruitful resource 

The implications of anti-individualism for rationality are addressed in chs 5-6 
Here Brown argues that Fregean anti-individualism, 1e, ant-individualism that 
countenances Fregean senses, is incompatible with transparency of difference of 
thought-content (which, she claims, undercuts the arguments for Fregean sense), and 
that non-Fregean anti-mdividualism ıs incompatible with transparency both of 
difference and of sameness of thought-content These m turn have a negative impact 
on a subyect’s ability to draw valid mferences, to avoid drawing invalid inferences 
and to recognize simple inconsistencies ın thought In short, the situation looks 
bleak On behalf of the ant-individuahst, Brown first argues that such paradigms of 
rationality are essentially a myth (here she draws in part on the results of certain 
psychological experiments), and then proposes that rationality should be understood 
as requuing only the ability to grasp a prion that thoughts specified as having a 
certain form have certain logical properties, rather than the more demanding ability 
to grasp a pron of what form one’s thoughts are Leaving aside the appeal to 
empirical data, ıt 1s worth noting just how weak the proposed notion of rationality 1s 
Either one 1s never warranted except after empirical mvestigation mn believing of any 
two thought-tokens that they share some aspect of their content, ın which case the 
very notion of a subject with a rational pomt of view threatens to collapse, taking 
the notion of a person with it, or warrant for the relevant kind of belief 1s typically 
available prior to empirical investigation, in which case an explanation of the source 
and nature of the warrant 1s required 

Chs 7-8 concern the consequence problem If anti-indrvidualism ıs true and 
introspective knowledge 1s possible, so the argument goes, subjects could gain know- 
ledge of substantive facts about the world merely by reflection on their thoughts and 
on the mind-world entailments that the thesis of anti-individualism supposedly 
delivers by armcharr reflection, but surely armchair reflection should not yield prema 
face empirical knowledge Brown’s preferred strategy 1s to argue that knowledge of 
the arguments for antt-individualism does not enable subjects who think that p, 
where the thought that p 1s individuated by some environmental condition e, to 
know a pron that 1f they think that b then e obtains Rather, one could only know a 
pron that if one thinks that p and certain other conditions also obtain (such as that 
one 1s not suffering an illusion of content), then e obtains, but one cannot know a 
fron that these other conditions obtam, and hence one cannot know a pron that 
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e obtains In this discussion Brown equates a pron warrant with warrant sufficient to 
refute scepticism about both the existence and the nature of the external world, and 
hence conflates the question of whether a pron warrant for beliefs about these 1s 
available with the question of whether it could be put to anti-sceptical use These 
questions can be seen to be distinct by seeing that a pron warrants are defeasible and 
hence not obviously more hkely to withstand sceptical doubts than empirical 
warrants Recognition of this distinction would probably be beneficial to the htera- 
ture ın general 


Unwersity of Nebraska—Lancoln SARAH SAWYER 


Consciousness and its Objects By Corin McGinn (Oxford UP, 2004 Pp 256 Price 
£2750) 


I found this book engaging and ınfurıatıng m equal measure It 1s divided into ten 
chapters, six of which have been published previously and four of which are new 
(chs 1, 6, 7, g), and ıt continues to build on the themes presented together ın The 
Problem of Consciousness (1991) The most significant of these themes 1s mysterianism 
(a term comed for McGinn, Huxley and others by Owen Flanagan), or neo- 
mysterianism, which claims that the human mind ıs fundamentally mcapable of 
comprehending itself because ıt ıs unable to stand outside its frame of reference and 
observe what 1s going on More succinctly, consciousness 1s ontologically un- 
problematic because it 1s epistemologically unpenetrable — end of story 

In his earlier work these themes were, he claims (p 1), ‘regarded as an eccen- 
tricity, a marginal and eminently neglectable theoretical option’, but since then they 
have been accepted mto ‘the canon of possible positions concerning the mmd—body 
problem’ But even with their acceptance, McGinn admuts that he has made few 
converts, and maintains that fourteen years on he 1s still engaged merely ın the 
‘planting of seeds’ through a process of ‘methodological radicalism’ 

But nothing 1s straightforward, and certainly not in McGinn’s brand of myster- 
1anism, for he claims (p 60) that his mysterianism ıs being mtroduced only to further 
the cause of his anti-mysterianism, mdeed, that he might as well be described as an 
anti-mysterian In part III of ch 3 he claims to be a ‘an ontological anti-mysterian 
and an epistemological mysterian’ He argues that consciousness will have a 
naturalistic explanation — ıt ıs just one which we are constitutionally incapable of 
discovering — but that we can relieve the philosophical pressure we suffer ‘by accept- 
mg our theoretical limitations’ and dissolving our perplexities His view brings to 
mind Wittgenstemn’s notions of the ‘unbridgeable gulf’ and his claim that “This 
1s surely the queerest thing there could bel’, and sure enough, on p 71 McGinn 
acknowledges the similarities Both accept that a naturalistic explanation ıs, at least, 
not paradoxical, and both provide ways to make the problem go away, McGinn in 
his insistence that we must recognize the mutations of our own thinking, and 
Wittgenstein through his analysis of language revealing the poutlessness of pursuing 
particular philosophical problems What McGinn attempts to dissolve, Wittgenstein 
tries to make disappear completely 
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In the first chapter we are reminded that as things stand, we have only perceptual 
and introspective capabilities, and that these make possible the two kinds of 
knowledge Russell introduced us to m The Problems of Philosophy, knowledge by de- 
scription and knowledge by acquaimtance It 1s when we try to go beyond these kinds 
of knowledge to understand something as seemingly meffable as consciousness, 
something which 1s neither subject to description nor simply explicable ın first- 
person introspective terms, that we find ourselves in a cognitive predicament The 
difficulty of such an issue will not be lost on any reader, but McGinn’s response 
(p 24) that we need a shift of perspective and not just a paradigm shift may seem a 
bit extreme Surely the ‘need to become another type of cognitive being altogether’ 
1s a requirement too far It 1s certainly true that there 1s an explanatory gap between 
the quantitative and the qualitative, but even suggesting that ıt 1s ‘as if we have been 
designed to be struck by a problem we are constitutionally unable to solve’ (p 25) just 
seems extraordinary Why be so defeatist? Why wait for some epiphany made 
possible by some perspectival transformation? Why not try to develop a theory of 
consciousness by reconsidering our current methodologies or bringing together 
those we already know? We might attempt to unite, for example, first-person 
introspective reports with cognitive architecture theories, models of affective com- 
putation, robotics, and neurophysiological and psychological models of cognitive 
processes, and then think of how they might be umplemented 

Ch 2 explams why the solution to the mind-body problem cannot be an 
empirical identity statement but must instead be an analytical one If a solution 1s 
possible, ıt must, McGinn maintains, be a conceptual one and not a posteron, for 
only then would a genume reduction be possible So it 1s that he argues for analyuc 
central-state materialism, for it 1s there that a case can be made for analytic iden- 
ttes linking mental terms and brain terms However, there 1s the proviso that we 
must first introduce new concepts that will provide the conceptual link to the bram 
for mental properties These conceptual properties would thus enable us to know a 
pron that X was feeling pam But, and here is the rub, these concepts would be 
‘humanly unknowable’ (p 51), belongmg instead to the Fregean realm of sense that 
may not be graspable by human minds He suggests we think of them heunsttcally 
as ‘God’s thoughts’ — though heaven knows I am reluctant to do so I find it not in 
the least bit helpful For even though ıt might be that in God’s mind ‘supervenience 
1s a species of logical entament’ (p 52), this tells me nothing ‘It is’, McGinn con- 
tinues (pp 58-9), ‘as if the brain appears to us to be a mere mediator of conscious 
states and not their ultimate origin, given our knowledge of its operations’ But while 
this may accord with Jerry Fodor’s brand of pessumism, ıt certainly does not accord 
with the optimism felt by most people working ın this area We need only think of 
Dennett’s optimism, and the defeatist blues are once more cast aside 

It 1s only ın ch 10 that we get to the ‘objects’ mentioned ın the title of the book 
They are, of course, mntentional objects, and ıt is a jolly chapter on which to end, 
because McGinn, still arming to be controversial but this time a httle more enter- 
tamingly, sketches a portrait of mtentional objects There 1s a superabundance of 
them, and ‘they show a disturbing tendency not to exist? m McGmn’s ‘radical 
departure from received views non-existence turns out to be central and universal’ 
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to the analysis of the mental (p 247) Having idealist tendencies myself, I find 
nothing too depressing in this conclusion nor ın the way ın which it 1s derved the 
point 1s simply that the existence or non-existence of the intentional objects of con- 
sciousness does not change the nature of the conscious experience 

However, even in his splendidly controversial final sentence, ‘In its mtrinsic 
nature consciousness 1s primarily directed to what is not’, McGinn 1s still bemoaning 
the fact that his critics have focused on the negative aspects of his thinking But are 
they not justified? Is ıt not negative to conclude that the objects of which we think 
we are conscious are non-existent? What 1s he offering that 1s positive, apart from 
some philosophical analgesic that treats the symptom whulst ignoring the root cause? 
McGinn accuses his critics of failing to give the positive, non-mysterian element of 
his view the hmelight it deserves The reason for the critics’ concentration on the 
pessumistic side of his thesis 1s obvious there 1s little more to the optimistic side than 
Wittgensteiman ‘therapy’ 

In his introduction McGuinn states that ‘A spirit of adventurism pervades these 
pages’ But his adventure leads to an unsatisfying conclusion, with more than an air 
of resignation In the end, he encourages us to capitulate ın the face of what he takes 
to be overwhelming odds But if we ignore this, and keep on trying to solve the 
problems rather than giving up, who knows where we shall get to or what we shall 
find? Let us listen rather to what McGmn advocates m his opening pages ‘we 
should be arming rather for the shock of the new, a shaft of sharp insight’ Simply 
giving up the whole enquiry will make such sharp insight mmpossible 


Uniwersity of Glasgow Susan AJ STUART 


Reasonably Vicious By Canpace VoGLer (Harvard UP, 2003 Pp vu + 295 Price 
£29 95) 


Why do people commit crimes? Do we blame broken homes, uncontrollable urges, 
or what? Perhaps this 1s not a good question as HJ Eysenck long ago pointed out, 
we need to ask why people do not commit crimes, at least where ıt seems safe for 
them to do so And so with restraint generally If it’s something you enjoy, you can 
be certain that it’s illegal, it’s immoral or ıt makes you fat It 1s not honesty but 
larceny which 1s the best policy 

Candace Vogler’s book 1s a meditation on this theme It suggests that from a 
secular perspective, vice 1s often a better bet than virtue In presenting her case she 
draws on Aquinas’ discussion of the vices and Ehzabeth Anscombe’s work on 
practical reason ‘If you are committed to secular ethics’, she writes, ‘it really does 
seem as if all the king’s horses and all the king’s men couldn’t put reason and ethics 
together again’ Philosophers have sometimes discussed this predicament by invent- 
ing a rare and unnatural character, the smmoralist, plamly not ‘one of us’, whom 
‘we’ must somehow manage to get the better of by showing how he ıs irrational 
Vogler, more interestingly, has n mind the possibility that vice might be a good bet 
for ordinary and fairly worldly persons such as we, the readers of this journal, might 
well be ‘Capital vice shows strength, not weakness of will’ (p 37), by contrast, ‘virtue 
instils ın the virtuous person a system of mcapacities to pursue advantage’ (p 198) 
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It might be suggested that we can only set up this problem if we assume an 
unplausible instrumentalism about reason Vogler says that ‘hardly anyone believes 
that instrumentalism 1s true’, however, she sees no comfort m denouncing instru- 
mentalism A much more plausible view of reasons for action underlies whatever 
attractiveness instrumentalism has had This more modest view merely says that 
practical reason 1s primarily calculative (p 22) It 1s deployed, for example, ın the 
work of Aquinas, who, according to our best scholars, never read a hne of Hume n 
his life To generate the vexing problems, we need only this more modest account of 
practical reason 

Vogler ıs much taken with Aquinas, particularly with his treatise On Evil, and tells 
us of his ‘brilliance as a theorist of reason in action’ (p 4) Good, says Aquinas, 1s 
what all thmgs pursue (p 26) This seems to mean in the human case that when 
someone acts, we can ask him what 1s the good of it, and the answer must come 
from within a range What 1s good ın this connection may exhaustively be divided 
into the ‘useful, fitting, or delightful’ — this ıs Aquinas’ division, and Vogler organizes 
her discussion around it (p 30) These three represent ‘ways m which intentional 
action can have a pomt (p 8) They offer “desirability characterizations’ (p 71) 
Intentional action 1s always ın the service of at least one of these three kinds of good 
~ if one has a reason for actimg at all and 1s not sumply doodling (p 44) These three 
are not all on the same level, for the useful 1s said to be ‘the prmary region’ of the 
good (p 75, my italics) The calculative aspect, without which we could hardly talk 
of reasoning at all, will naturally be concerned with the useful There are indeed 
non-calculative practical considerations, where one simply appeals to what one finds 
dehghtful or fitung, but these are somehow peripheral (p 7) “The dehghtful’ 1s here 
discussed by Vogler as a matter of wanting what 1s pleasant to continue no calcula- 
tion need be involved The ‘fitting’, perhaps to our minds an odd member of this 
trio, 1s here given a broad interpretation Vogler reminds us (p 70) of the example 
from Anscombe’s Intention (§38) of the Nazi, about to die, who thinks ıt befits a Nazi 
in the meantime to kill some Jewish children with a mortar, but who might, just 
might, be persuaded that it equally befits a Nazi at such a moment to sing the old 
songs and think fond thoughts of home What 1s fitting, as this example shows, need 
not be edifying 

A chapter of the book 1s devoted to each of these three aspects Vogler 1s keen to 
point out that action 1s not always in aid of completable tasks — to climb a certain 
mountain, say One might want to be a person of a certain character, to be witty, for 
example such an ambition has no natural terminus (p 43) 

Aquinas’ account of the vices is especially umportant to us, Vogler says, for it 
undermines a contemporary preyudice ‘Standard secular ethical treatments of 
wrongdoing these days chalk up wrongs to rashness, weakness of will, or ignorance 
of the greater good’ (p 5), but why, she asks, are we to assume that there must be 
failures of this kind? Aquinas, we are told, does not shrink from portraying the 
attractiveness of vice It 1s only in the context of his theological views about the good 
for man that the circumspect cultivation of vice, mutially so attractive, must turn out 
to be irrational However, we philosophers have for the most part abandoned 
these background beliefs, or if we have not, we regularly assume that our moral 
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philosophy can proceed in much the same way whether or not they are true ‘If you 
attend to this theory, and are, for whatever reason, committed to doing secular work 
m practical philosophy, you are left with an explicit, systematic account of the 
rationality of many varieties of individual mmorality, conveniently taxonomized 
according to the point of doing evil’ (p 5) 

This book 1s clearly about a very important topic Whatever account we give of 
reasons for action, we do not want to have to say that ıt can be admurable to be silly 
And yet acting in ways which, though judged to be ‘required’, can be recognized, all 
things considered, as self-defeating just zs silly Of course it 1s possible to ‘side with 
the ethical’ this may indeed have rewards not otherwise to be obtained (p 203) (It 1s 
rather suggested in this book that ‘we’ are of this ethical-siding party But then we 
would say that, wouldn’t we?) What 1s curious about this discussion 1s that absolutely 
nothing 1s said about the example of Gyges and his ring which set up this problem 
for us ın the first place And there ıs nothing here about Nietzsche (We only hear in 
passing that Philippa Foot has wntten about him ) To be sure, no one wants a book 
to go in for name-droppmg But this particular lack 1s harmful, for both Plato and 
Nietzsche write from a perspective which appears to be needed ın order to give bite 
to the main thesis of this book 

Vogler should have focused on Republic’s specific problem “Why be just?” For if 
we raise our question about the vices in general, how could we suppose it rational 
for a man to cultivate them? Idleness, rashness, timidity, gluttony, insensitivity, un- 
tidiness, unfriendlmess, bad temperedness, impatience, rmprudence — surely these 
characteristics are damaging? Acquire them all and one would scarcely survive the 
hour Pride, as a vice, 1s a disabling lack of self-knowledge Again, ‘anger’ 1s men- 
tioned here as a capital vice (p 43) But if we turn to Aquinas, we find him saying 
that ıt ‘hinders the use of reason’ (ST 1a 2ae, 48, 3) How would anyone be helped 
by this? And of course, the appreciation of such a truism does not call upon any 
Christian presuppositions Aquinas takes over from Aristotle a doctrine of the mean 
To the extent to which the mean 1s fixed by thoughts of what 1s wise, vices are 
inevitably going to be bad for us It 1s foolish to eat too much and to eat too httle 
We are deceived by the modern use of the word ‘vicious’ (as in the ttle of this book) 
It ıs no longer related to these hampering vices, and has become moralized One 
could suffer from all these vices and not be ın the least vicious in that sense 

Perhaps we lose sight of Plato’s focus on justice 1f we concentrate our minds on 
the vices, for ‘injustice’ tends not to be listed among them It 1s not included, for 
example, among Aquinas’ seven capital vices or deadly sins Even dishonesty, which 
mvolves injustice of a particular kind, ıs not included And ıt ıs not as if one’s only 
temptation to injustice always stems from one of the vices on the standard hst 
People very often commit injustice ın the attempt to prevent myustice, or because 
they think that what they are domg 1s kindly I thik that Candace Vogler misses a 
certam turn of the screw We could put it like this the mimumal requirement of 
Justice 1s sometimes maximal In a tight corner, everything one holds dear can be 
demanded — one’s comfort, one’s projects, one’s hopes, one’s life, the lives and 
comfort of those one loves One might even have to forgo one’s love of justice, to the 
extent that one ıs not to wrong even to prevent wronging Leaving weakness of will 
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out of account, how many sensible people could be expected to ‘side with the 
ethical’ even in this minimal way? Would ıt not reflect something of an obsession, 
perhaps even an affliction? 


Unwersity of Leeds CHRISTOPHER Mites Coorg 


Ethics Without Principles By Jonaruan Dancy (Oxford Clarendon Press, 2004 Pp x 
+ 229 Price £27 50) 


In his preface, Dancy mtroduces his book as ‘the culmination of twenty-five years’ 
work’ (p vu), and it is a fitting testament to that philosophical lifetime that Dancy 
can present his case for the theory of particularism which he has championed with 
the tables turned on his old foe, generalism Dancy not only attacks the view that 
‘the very possibility of moral thought and judgement depends on the provision of a 
suitable supply of moral principles’ (p 7), but asks why, once we have given the 
matter some thought, we should even be tempted to think that 1t does Generalism 1s 
forced to question its razson d’être 

The book 1s highly personal, and such a first-personal statement, with its dry 
humour, its wry reflections on the path that has led the author to this point, and its 
perspectival declarations on the state of knowledge and debate, is far more engaging 
to read than an impersonal ‘things are thus and so’ It 1s clear, thoughtful, and 
closely argued with force and honesty 

The book is ın three parts Part I considers the theory of reasons This 1s because, 
Dancy claims, most errors of generalism stem from errors ın the theory of reasons 
He defends a theory of contributory reasons, features that ‘make a case for acting’ ın 
a particular way, but which can combme with other such features to strengthen the 
case (p 15) Such reasons, he argues, cannot be understood as derivative from what 
we have ‘overall reason’ to do, instead, the latter 1s simply a ‘verdict’ on how the 
contributory reasons he ın the particular case Contributory reasons must therefore 
be understood ın their own terms, which is that of ‘favourmg’ a reason for an action 
1s a feature that ‘favours’ doing that action No one can give an explicit account of 
favourmg, but Dancy seeks to convince us that we already have a good grasp of the 
concept, and then to argue that any meta-ethical theory which cannot make good 
sense of contributory reasons 1s ın trouble 

His aim, developed in part II, 1s to use his theory of contributory reasons to 
defend a very strong form of holism about reasons, wz that ‘a feature that 1s a reason 
1n one case may be no reason at all, or an opposite reason, in another’ (p 7) Its the 
additional clause ‘or an opposite reason’ which has caused a great deal of fuss, for 
this type of holism goes a long way towards establishing particularism In a matter of 
five pages (pp 73-8), Dancy sets out the heart of the argument that the clause 1s 
correct — from practical examples, the holistic functioning of theoretical and 
aesthetic reasons, and the lack of need for invariant reasons Generalism, however, 
must be committed to rejecting ıt, smce principles require reasons that are invariant 
If the principle ‘Lying 1s wrong’ 1s right, then ıt must be because I always have reason 
not to lie Whatever makes lying wrong will always make lymg wrong If the very same 
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considerations can sometimes favour lying and sometimes disfavour it, depending on 
context, ıt would be smpossible to establish the principle The longer argument for 
holism takes the form of two chapters, one a response to criticism, the other an 
attack on the alternatives Together they present an admurable survey of the 
contemporary debate and represent Dancy’s most forceful statement of why he, 
holism and therefore particularism are nght 

Holism does not make principles or variant reasons umpossible, but the boot 1s 
now on the other foot having accepted holism, we not only need some argument for 
thmking that we could have such a set of principles that would cover a sufficiently 
wide-ranging number of cases to form the core of morality, we also need an 
argument as to why we should set off ın search of them Dancy considers and rejects 
a number of such arguments for the necessity of principles, from the theoretical 
requirements of non-cognitivism to social cohesion Critics will no doubt continue to 
produce further reasons to believe in generalism, and can continue to appeal to a 
number of arguments which Dancy dismisses rather rapidly For example, he con- 
siders Roger Crisp’s defence, that the unity of the virtues entails that reasons stem- 
mung from the virtues, e g , being merciful, just, benevolent, will be invariant (p 124) 
— mercy cannot make an act wrong, since such an act would not be properly 
merciful A good part of Dancy’s response 1s sumply to reject the unity of the virtues 

However, he holds out to generalism the olive branch of a ‘default reason’, ‘a 
consideration which 1s reason-giving [with the same polarity] unless something pre- 
vents ıt from being so’ (p 112) This sugars the bitterness of particularism for those 
who have not yet acquired the taste It captures such truth as there 1s ın moral 
generalizations, and it is employed against all those who want to say ‘Surely F [e g, 
Justice, or causing unnecessary pam to unwilling mnocents] 1s always a reason ın 
favour of/agaimst an act? Such mvanant reasons are not umpossible, but they are 
very much the exception rather than the rule, are not invariant im structure even if 
they are in each case so far, and their mvariance ıs unnecessary for moral thought 

Without principles, Dancy needs a robust theory of judgement, and the last 
chapter of part II and much of part III spells out this theory, while applying 
particularism to the theory of value The central claim 1s that what a competent 
judge of reasons knows 1s a type of know-how it 1s the knowledge of the ‘sort of 
differences’ which reasons make to the situations mm which they appear In terms 
of concepts, ‘to grasp the practical purport of a [practical] concept 1s to grasp how 
its applicability ın a given case affects what one ought to do’ (pp 191-2) As this can 
differ from case to case, one must know the sort of difference ıt can make to be a 
competent judge (this connects back to the idea of a default reason) But ‘the sort of 
difference’ 1s not something that can be articulated, and Dancy 1s further tempted 
to say that ‘our sense that something ts a reason ıs absolutely underiative and 
ımmediate’ (pp 160-1) 

Lest this marticulate intuitionism is too threatening to contemplate, Dancy finds a 
convincing and more widely accepted ‘companion in guilt’ in the theory of meaning 
He draws on Stanley Cavell’s work to argue that our competence with mean- 
ing does not require that words or sentences have mvariant meaning, nor that 
meaning 1s rule-governed, nor that we infer the meaning of greater wholes from 
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lesser parts The book ends, to the dehght of anyone who has found the dictates of 
rational choice theory quite alien to the practice of making rational choices, with a 
critical discussion of a number of shibboleths regarding the rational requirements on 
valuing alternatives 

The support for generalism which will lve on, I suspect, ıs that Dancy’s theory of 
judgement simply does not make our evaluative practices sufficiently ‘rational’ But 
it will be a challenge to state why we should or could expect more of ‘reason’ 
without begging the question agaist particularsm As Dancy explicitly notes, his 1s 
a theory of reasons that can apply across the board We have been presented with a 
closely worked theory of what human rationality 1s It will be essential reading for all 
those working ın meta-ethics and the theory of reasons more generally 


Heythrop College, Unwersity of London MICHAEL LACEWING 


Getung Even Forgweness and us Limits By Jerrre E Murrny (Oxford UP, 2003 
Pp vm + 138 Price £13 99 h/b, £9 50 p/b) 


As the ttle suggests, this book deals with forgiveness and the related concept of 
vengeance It also explores the concepts of repentance and self-forgiveness, asks how 
these concepts apply in the criminal law and psychotherapy, and examines the 
Christian perspective on these issues 

This is an ambitious and wide-ranging book, especially given the author’s am to 
reach general readers without compromising the depth and seriousness of the 
philosophical discussion Unfortunately, the ambition 1s over-ambitious What 1s 
compromised ıs the proper discussion of complex issues, and the coherence of the 
project the book reads like a collection of essays on only vaguely related subjects All 
this 1s a shame, as Murphy raises many interesting pomts which ment further 
attention He also has a fluent and approachable writing style which should indeed 
appeal to general readers 

Murphy’s main am is the rehabilitation of the concept of ‘vengeance’ Current 
literature tends to polarize forgiveness and vengeance, seeming the former as an 
expression of reason and the latter as acting out of control This can easily lead us to 
think that vengeance 1s automatically bad, forgiveness automatically good However, 
Murphy sees vengeance as related to self-respect, self-defence and respect for the 
moral order Excesswe vengeance can be destructive, but appropnate vengeance 1s 
required by self-respect Vengeance 1s the appropriate reaction to the fact that one 
has been harmed, victims who fail to give vent to such feelings are further dis- 
respecting themselves Vindictiveness, then, 1s neither irrational nor immoral when 
it is the appropriate reaction to the harm caused to the victim, and aims at revenge 
but remains proportional and moderate, rather than overwhelming and destructive 

Given this understanding of vengeance, forgiveness 1s explained as the over- 
coming, on moral grounds, of vindictive passions Hasty forgiveness shows lack of 
respect for ourselves, whereas excessive vindictiveness can be all-consummg On the 
other side of the co, from the perspective of the wrong-doer forgiveness 1s the cor- 
rect response to sincere and appropriate repentance 
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All these are interesting preliminary thoughts, but more needs to be said on how 
the ideas come together It 1s here that the book’s very loose connections become 
particularly frustrating The picture of vindictiveness as appropriate expression of 
Justified emotions provoked by injustice brings to mind a rather self-possessed, 
controlled victim, which 1s at odds with the understanding of forgiveness as over- 
coming vengeful emotions At the same tme, it ıs unclear how the offender’s 
repentance should affect the victim’s feelings of vindictiveness Unfortunately, rather 
than exploring such questions further, Murphy swiftly moves on to questions such as 
the role of victims in criminal punishment, the value of deterrence and retribution, 
difficulties with establishing mens rea, the authoritative role of morality, the 
appropriateness of mercy, and others 

Then comes a rather oddly placed discussion of the role of forgiveness in psycho- 
therapy, warning about the dangers of easy forgiveness which may make the victim 
vulnerable to further abuse, there 1s also some discussion of the scope and purpose of 
philosophical counselling Finally, the last part of the book shows how Murphy’s 
account of forgiveness 1s compatible with Christian values, and allows him to draw 
conclusions about punishment 

Apart from my reservations regarding the proyect’s over-ambition and lack of 
overall coherence, I find myself dissatisfied with the author’s treatment of particular 
philosophical problems The idea that the influence of luck may be problematic 
1s raised a number of tumes, but each tme the discussion ıs rather hasty and 
superficial Murphy considers cases of resultant luck, 1 e , luck which affects the con- 
sequences of one’s actions Some criminal attempts are successful, whereas others 
fail for reasons beyond the agent’s control, which poses a problem about how we 
should morally appraise and punish these agents Murphy suggests that, in general, 
common sense inclines us to think that successful crimes should be punished more 
severely than botched attempts But at the same time we tend to object to the 
influence on courts of emotive victim-impact statements For it is a matter of luck 
whether one’s victim 1s articulate and persuasive, but if he 1s, one’s punishment may 
be more severe as a result Murphy draws the moral that ‘Common sense seems to 
suggest that not all mstances of luck should be treated equally and that this luck 1s 
irrelevant, whatever one’s view about the relevance of other instances of luck may 
be’ (p 29) This difference may well be explained, according to Murphy, by an 
understanding of the law as legitumately commanding us not to msk causing harm 

Murphy appears to be unclear about his position on moral luck in the first place, 
as well as confusing cases of moral luck with questions of justice One can respond to 
cases of resultant luck ın one of two ways either the harm caused by one agent 1s 
crucial m holding him more responsible than the agent who failed in his attempt 
to cause harm, or both agents are equally responsible for risking causing harm to 
others regardless of the actual effects of their actions Murphy seems to be accepting 
the second alternative ın his discussion of attempted murders, while supporting the 
first in his discussion of drunken drivers, where he argues that “The difference here 
can only be explamed by the presence of harm in one case and the absence of harm 
in the other’ (p 64) Besides this, Murphy wrongly extends the scope of legitimate 
moral luck to include vıctım-ımpact statements But whether victums should play a 
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role in sentencing is a matter of justice, not luck, the question here ıs ‘Is st just that 
those who have been harmed by the perpetrator should have a say ın his punish- 
ment? One reason for answering ‘No’ 1s precisely that some victims are more 
articulate and persuasive and will therefore have a greater ımpact on sentencing It 
is just because victim-1mpact statements introduce an unacceptable element of luck 
ito the proceedings of justice that they should be disallowed 

Unfortunately, Murphy’s discussion often makes one wish he had taken more 
tıme to clarify the concepts he uses, the arguments he relies upon, and the overall 
coherence of his project 


University of Leeds NarsikA ATHANASSOULIS 


Justice By Harry BricHousz (Cambridge Polity Press, 2004 Pp vm + 180 Price 
£45 00 h/b, £14 99 p/b ) 


In this compact and extremely engaging book, Harry Brighouse seeks to provide an 
edifying and engaging survey of the fundamental features and selected associated 
criticisms of different prominent contemporary approaches to theorizing about 
justice To that end, he reviews and critically evaluates the arguments of a number 
of eminent and extremely influential political philosophers, including John Rawls, 
Amartya Sen, Martha Nussbaum, Robert Nozick and Will Kymlicka 

Before beginning his examination and assessment of particular approaches and 
arguments, Brighouse outlines certain umportant distinctions related to the notion of 
justice Specifically, he distinguishes between mdividual, social, distributive and 
retributive understandings of justice, and notes that his study confines itself to 
matters of social and distributive justice Thus it represents a lmıted survey, not only 
in its temporal scope and the range of authors it engages, but also in the range of 
possible foci of the concept of justice that ıt addresses This restriction ıs useful, 
because ıt makes possible a more detailed engagement with the subject-matter 

Bnghouse also differentiates between ideal and non-ideal theorizing, and argues 
that though philosophers typically go for only one of these alternatives, there 1s value 
in both mdeed, the most effective approach employs both simultaneously Accord- 
ing to Brighouse, policymakers must inevitably rely upon a normative theory of 
justice to guide their decisions about, eg, what constitutes an acceptable 
(re)distribution of resources and burdens, and the appropriate means for effecting 
such a (re)distribution But he also stresses that ıt 1s important to recognize that the 
informative value of any given normative theory corresponds to 1ts ability to satisfy 
the ‘general feasibility constraint’, which it does ‘if, in the most favourable circum- 
stances possible’, its constituent principles could be concretely implemented to the 
extent required for their practical reahzation (pp 27-8) 

This gives the analytical framework for Bnghouse’s investigation He reviews the 
hberal egalitarran approach to justice, as exemplified in Rawls’ conception of justice 
as fairness and ın the ‘capability approach’ to justice advocated by both Sen and 
Nussbaum He then turns his attention to the hbertanan theories of Milton Fried- 
man and Robert Nozick, after which he confronts group-rights theories of justice as 
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developed by Will Kymlicka and (together) Avishai Margalit and Moshe Halbertal 
Bnghouse then analyses the manner in which the theories he has reviewed ‘deal 
with a series of contemporary political problems’ (p 120) These are affirmative 
action, equality of opportunity, and the gendered division of labour (both in the 
labour market and the family) 

After this Brighouse considers the criticism that all of the approaches and theories 
he has examined are defective ın so far as they equate justice with the identification 
of principles for regulating ‘the coercive activity of public authorities’, when ın fact 
Justice requires that the behaviour both of public authorities and individuals should 
be subject to the same constraints (p 142) He explains and evaluates the criticism by 
reviewing the objection that ‘the personal ıs the political’, as this 1s found m 
GA Cohen’s critique of Rawls’ ‘difference principle’ and Nancy Fraser’s argument 
for equality of recognition 

Finally, Brighouse identifies and briefly comments on the fundamental sumiarities 
of all the theories he has explored All are critical, antui-perfectionist theortes which 
assign moral primacy to the dividual He concludes with a few ‘conservative’ (1e, 
‘communitarian’) arguments about the proper character and content of justice 

Brighouse develops the text as a dialogue between the chapters Each chapter 
offers a substantive summary of the central arguments of one approach, these are 
then used to help define the central characteristics of other approaches m sub- 
sequent chapters Thus, for example, he begins his examination of hbertarian 
theories by noting that they contain a fundamental objection to ‘the redistribution of 
income and wealth required by egalitarian theories’ (p 84) Similarly, hus ım- 
vestigation of group-nghts theories 1s prefaced by the observation that though such 
theories are sumilar to those developed by egalitarians and hbertarians in so far as all 
share a primary concern with the mdundual, group-rights theories differ significantly 
ın that they also maintain that particular groups can have justified claims to rights 
(P 105) 

Brighouse goes beyond mere descriptive commentary, and offers assessments of 
the validity and attractiveness of various features of the approaches and particular 
theories he exammes For example, he concludes that Nozick’s thesis, that taxation 
is akın to forced labour, 1s flawed, as 1s the suggestion by group-rights theorists that 
‘cultures are under real threat from genuinely liberal institutions’ (p 119) 

One importantly controversial conclusion which Brighouse reaches 1s his view 
that normative theories of justice should play ‘an action-guiding role’ (p 5) m public 
policy decisions, and consequently should be reflective of ‘what 1s feasible given the 
limits of human nature’ (p 8) Contrast, for example, Ronald Bemer’s view that 
‘true’ political philosophy does not seek ‘to offer sensible guidance on the conduct of 
social life, but rather [only] to probe the normative adequacy of a given vision 
of social order by pushing that particular vision as far as it will go’ (Philosophy in a 
Time of Lost Spt, p 1x) True political philosophy, says Beiner (p x), ıs ‘radical, 
extravagant, probing, biting, and immoderate’, and it 1s impossible to achieve these 
quahties and satisfy Brighouse’s ‘general feasibility constraint’ srmultaneously Thus 
according to Bemer, the ‘practical’ theorizing promoted by Brighouse and, more 
generally, hberal philosophers, represents a dilution of true political philosophy, a 
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burying of its heroic and essential spirit, and so ıs something that should be 
purposely and universally avoided 

While disagreemg, Brighouse could also welcome this response, in as much as it 
represents the type of critical engagement that he believes 1s an mvaluable com- 
ponent of the practice of politcal philosophy, and one of the guiding goals of his 
study 

Overall, this book offers an excellent, accessible exammation and evaluation of 
the main contemporary approaches to theorizing about justice Bnghouse accom- 
phshes his stated goals admirably He has produced an informative and thought- 
provoking critical survey that should be much appreciated by teachers, students, and 
indeed all those interested ın today’s debates about justice 


York Unwersity Saun P Younc 


Fauhful Reason Essays Catholte and Philosophical By Jonn Harpane (London Rout- 
ledge, 2004. Pp xv + 288 Price £20 99 ) 


John Haldane has gathered together twenty previously published pieces in each of 
which his Roman Catholic faith comes up against some philosophical question or 
other The collection 1s noteworthy for its range The book has five parts Cathol- 
icism and Philosophy, Faith and Reason, Ethics and Politics, Education and 
Spirituahty, Beauty and Contemplation The first part ıs largely concerned with 
positioning the author in relation to other brands and branches of Thomism and 
contemporary philosophy In fact a good deal of the book ıs concerned with 
Haldane’s ‘position’ ws à us his fellow Roman Catholics The second part (for me 
the most imteresting} offers philosophical treatments of some characteristic if not 
distinctive Roman Catholic doctrines mfallibihty, Incarnation and the Assumption 
of Mary The third part looks at virtue, Catholic social teaching and toleration The 
fourth (n many ways the best section of the book) 1s on what ıt means to educate 
within a tradition, and the fifth part gathers papers on the environment, on 
architecture and on the consolations of philosophy It seems odd to mclude two 
encyclopaedia articles, on mediaeval and renaissance ethics and mediaeval and 
renaissance aesthetics, 1n this collection of occasional pieces As 1s clear, Haldane has 
many interests, and he reveals a great deal of learning, though just occasionally he 
made me wince, as when he refers to the Protestant doctrine of ‘salvation by faith 
alone’ (p 227) 

His 1s a traditional type of Roman Catholicism metaphysical, cognitive, faithful 
to the hierarchy, with predictable views on sexual ethics and the sanctity of life, 
coupled with what are otherwise fairly hberal political and social concerns Haldane 
has the courage of his convictions, which are often against the stream, and expresses 
these with grace In doing so he shows how flimsy 1s the basis on which traditional 
positions have been abandoned in his denommation and (by implication) in other 
denominations too He sees analytical philosophy as a tool useful in the promotion 
of these traditional 1deas, and Thomas Aquinas as the source of the metaphysical 
expression of them 
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Aquinas ıs mvoked very frequently But often ıt seems that while his views are a 
sufficient condition of some of Haldane’s own views, they are not necessary, and so 
the connection seems somewhat adventitious If the umpressiveness of these essays 1s 
their range, their weakness as a collection ıs that they are fragmentary Some 
certainly overlap with others, but no essay builds on the conclusions of another So 
while they exhibit the famed analytical virtue of clarity, there 1s less of that other 
virtue, rigour I shall try to illustrate this from the part on faith and reason 

In ‘Critical Reason’ Haldane argues that Roman Catholicism 1s a kind of theory 
Theories have essences, and what they are theories of may have essences Roman 
Catholicism has a structure of beliefs and practices which constitute its essence So 
Roman Catholicism (the theory) cannot change, except ın accidental ways or by 
accretion (or presumably, by epistemic refinement, by coming to see that what was 
thought to be essential 1s not, or vce versa) (p 49) For Haldane goes on to say that it 
1s not always possible to say what elements are essential to a theory, and that this 
may be true of the Roman Catholic faith So to be a Roman Catholic 1s to be 
committed to certain beliefs, to sufficient essential features of the theory, without 
knowing how many are sufficient It 1s not altogether clear which of the following 
Haldane means that it ıs essential to beg a Roman Catholic that (1) one has a set 
of beliefs enough of which are essential to Roman Catholicism, or (u) that one has a 
set of beliefs and justifiably believes that it 1s sufficiently essential for bemg a Roman 
Catholic, or (m) that one has such a set and one does not deny that it 1s sufficiently 
essential for being a Roman Catholic 

These matters may be briefly considered further ın the light of the doctrine of the 
bodily Assumption of the Virgm Mary In ‘Examining the Assumption’ Haldane 
considers this belief, which he regards as essential to Roman Catholicism, con- 
centrating on trying to make sense of ıt (p 97) He canvasses three possibilities The 
first ıs that the corpse of Mary was translated into heaven, the second that the hving 
woman Mary was, and the third that the resurrected woman was, having suffered 
death and enjoyed restoration to life (p 101) Are believers in the Assumption to be 
‘mmmortalists’ or ‘mortalists’® ‘I am inclined to think that theological considerations, 
principally those involving the precedent established by Jesus’ death and 
resurrection lend further weight to the mortalist view Nevertheless the issue 
remains one of contention among Maruologists and I shall not pursue the debate 
directly here’ (p 102) Presumably what ıs ın contention 1s which account of the 
Assumption ıs essential to the doctrine, and which cannot be a part of ıt Does this 
mean that in order to believe in the Assumption (and so ın this respect to be a 
Roman Catholic) it 1s essential both that one believes ın the Assumption and that 
one believes that either mortalism or immortalism 1s essential to ıt, without knowing 
which? Perhaps not Perhaps what 1s essential to believing in the Assumption 1s that 
one believes that Mary arrived (so to speak) by some miraculous means, however she 
travelled 

Maybe one could short-circuit perplexity over what the doctrine of the Assump- 
tion 1s by being assured that it has a clear meaning because an infalhble magistenum 
tells us that ıt has In ‘Infallibility, Authority and Faith’ Haldane considers the idea 
of infallibility As he says, the coherence of the idea of infallibihty is the first thing 
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that matters But let us suppose that this 1s settled, that despite all Wittgenstein and 
Moore have said about certainty (pp 67~72), it 1s possible to have infallible know- 
ledge that p The question then 1s, can we know that some authority is mfallible? 
Can we infallibly know this? Presumably not Can we falhbly know it? Perhaps we 
can, as Newman thought (p 72) And maybe having good reason to believe that A 1s 
infallible provides greater assurance that the doctrine of the Assumption has a clear 
meaning (whatever that 1s) than does having good reason to believe that A 1s fallible 
Clearly there may be a good deal of implicit faith mvolved in being a Roman 
Catholic The amount of implicit faith required seems directly proportional to the 
number of essential features that the theory 1s thought to possess 


Regent College, Vancouver Paur Herm 


The Non-Existence of God By Nicuoias Everirr (London and New York Routledge, 
2004 Pp xv + 326 Price £16 99) 


In this engaging book Nicholas Everitt assesses a wide range of reasons for and 
reasons against theism, he concludes that the former fail to make theism reasonable 
and that the latter make it unreasonable In the course of considermg reasons for, he 
considers reformed epistemology, ontological, cosmological and teleological argu- 
ments, arguments relating to muracles, arguments relating to morality, religious 
experience, Plantmga’s argument against naturalism, and prudential arguments In 
the course of considering reasons against, he considers the problem of evil, problems 
relating to omnipotence, to eternity, to omnipresence and to ommiscience, and a 
novel argument that the scale of the universe is such as to make it unlikely that its 
primary purpose 1s the existence of intelligent life 

The book has many merits It ıs enjoyable, it 1s stimulating, it provides an 
accessible account of a number of important issues, and it contains some excellent 
chapters which will be useful for its intended readership, third-year undergraduates 
and postgraduates In particular the chapter on ontological arguments 1s as good an 
introductory discussion as one will find To be set against these merits, however, 
there are some topics on which the discussion seems to me to be unsatisfactory I 
single out the discussions of omniscience and of creation 

The discussion of omniscience 1s unsatisfactory in two respects The first 1s that it 
seriously underestimates the problem of divine foreknowledge of free actions, and 
the second 1s that it seriously overestimates the problem of mdexicals As far as the 
first goes, the only argument Everitt considers for supposing that there 1s a problem 
about divine foreknowledge 1s the hopeless argument which confuses ‘It 1s necess- 
arily the case that, 1f God knows that p, p’ with ‘If God knows that p, it 1s necessarily 
the case that p° And his panacea for all worries about the compatibility of fore- 
knowledge and freedom 1s the Ockhamust solution “The real source of the pseudo- 
puzzle about foreknowledge of free action hes in the fact that we can describe events 
and states of affairs which happen at one time, ustng descriptions which are true of 
those events only in virtue of what happens at other times, either earlier or later’ 
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(p 291) Of course, the Ockhamust solution may be the right one, but an adequate 
treatment of this topic ought at least to discuss the problem (pointed out by Pike 
among others) that if God 1s to have foreknowledge of Jones’ cutting the grass on 
such and such a day, ıt seems that he will have to believe that this will happen, and 
that there must be something that ensures an infallible match between this belief 
and what happens If all God needed for foreknowledge were a true behef that Jones 
would cut the grass, an Ockhamust solution would obviously be satisfactory But ıt 1s 
clear that true belief 1s not enough 

As far as the problem of indexicals goes, some of what Everitt has to say 1s 
perfectly defensible No one, mcluding God, could know what I know, when I know 
that J am sitting at my computer, no one who 1s not here, including God, can 
know what I know, when I know that there ıs a keyboard here, and, 1f God 1s 
everywhere, he could not know this either, furthermore, 1f God exists outside tıme, he 
cannot know what I know, when I know that it 1s ramming now Whether it follows 
from this that God cannot be omniscient according to Everitt’s first definition is 
more debatable The definition is ‘X 1s omniscient = for every true proposition, 
X knows that ıt 1s true’ (p 287) Surely you could know that what I believe 1s true, 
when I believe that I am sitting at my computer, even 1f what you know 1s not the 
same as what I know But what Everitt goes on to claim 1s much more dubious that 
it follows that a timeless being could not know anything to the effect that such and 
such ıs the case at és time, or even to the effect that és thing or tjus person is such 
and such And he suggests that it 1s arguable that such a being could not even have 
a knowledge of general truths, since a grasp of general concepts nvolves particular 
knowledge Of course, if these claims could be substantiated, this would be fatal to 
any view which ascribes timeless existence to God The problem 1s, however, that he 
provides no reason at all for supposing that the claims are true 

Everitt’s discussion about creation could be summarized lke this Scientific 
theory tells us that tme came into existence at the Big Bang But ın that case, if 
God’s existence 1s temporal, he could not have caused the existence of the universe, 
since ıt would not be possible for him to cause the existence of the tme in which he 
exists But uf God’s existence 1s not temporal, he could not cause anything, since the 
cause of anything must either precede it or be simultaneous with it The problem 
with this is not that what Everitt says 1s untrue, but that he does not provide any 
reason for supposing that ıt 1s iue, beyond claiming that the idea of a non-temporal 
cause 1s self-contradictory (p 82) There 1s no discussion at all about how the nature 
of causes and the nature of tume render anything other than simultaneous or pre- 
cedent causation impossible It 1s true that he goes on to consider the suggestion that 
a timeless God might none the less be the creator of the universe, since its existence 
might counterfactually depend on his will (pp 276-8) But Everitt’s arguments 
against this really amount to saying that the sort of dependence required could only 
be understood ın terms of causation 

Verdict excellent ın parts 


Christ Church, Oxford Hucx Rice 
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Art as Performance By Davi Davies (Oxford Blackwell, 2004 Pp xu + 278 Price 
£60 00 h/b, £19 99 p/b) 


David Davies argues that artworks are performances They differ from performance 
outcomes, € g , from painted canvases, or sound sequences, or texts These we are 
urged to think of not as artworks, but as ‘work-products’ A work-product 1s an 
indispensable piece of evidence, engagement with which leads the appreciator to the 
thought of the performance which ‘specified’ ıt, and thereby to (partial) acquam- 
tance with the artwork proper 

Work-products are comprised of two elements an ‘artistic vehicle’ (the product of 
the artist’s manrpulation, ın the case of traditional visual arts, of a physical medium, 
in the case of other arts, of some other analogous resource), and an ‘artistic 
statement’ (the meaningful properties realized ın the vehicle) An artistic statement 1s 
always articulated agamst a particular set of understandings, shared by artist and 
audience, an ‘artistic medium’ 

This terminology allows Davies to make some forceful points against aesthetic 
empiricism He rejects ‘pure’ empiricism, which says that the artistic properties of a 
work (1e, those of its properties relevant to artistic appreciation) are exhausted by 
those properties of the associated work-product mmediately available to experience” 
He also reyects ‘moderate’ empiricism, which says that a work’s artistic properties 
supervene on manifest properties of the work-product, plus, perhaps, categorial facts 
about the work For, Davies argues, for any given work-product, there might be 
another formally identical work-pi oduct, within the same category, which articulates 
a different artistic statement, in virtue of being created against a different artistic 
medium Furthermore, actual or merely possible technological developments entail 
that for any given work-product, there might be another work-product formally 
indistinguishable from ıt, yet realized in a distinct vehicle {e g , two identical images, 
one digitally produced, the other drawn), agam with consequences for how each 
should be appreciated If the artistic properties of any given work-product are ex- 
hausted by properties of its associated artistic statement and vehicle combined, 
aesthetic empiricism, either pure or moderate, cannot be true 

Such points, ıt is suggested, also tell against a ‘structuralist’ ontology of art The 
structuralist argues (usually for some art form(s), rather than generally) that an 
artwork ıs a multply mstantiable structure, constituted by elements which can be 
read off from ummediately experientially available features of the related work- 
product marks, or sounds, or words, etc Two identically structured work-products 
count as instances of the same work However, it seems to follow from earlier points 
that there might be two identically structured work-products, respectively related to 
two different works, with no artistic properties ın common — works which differ, not 
only ın terms of the statement articulated, but also ın terms of the vehicle ın which 
each such statement 1s realized 

For Davies, who assumes that artworks constitute an ontologically homogenous 
kind, this failure of structuralism leaves only two theories in serious contention The 
first ıs contextualism (ike structuralism, a theory up to now most thoroughly 
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explored with respect to musical works) According to contextualism, artworks are 
indicated structures, relativized to some particular context of instantiation Unlike 
the structuralist, the contextualist allows that properties of a work-product cogniz- 
able only in the bght of contextual facts about the related medium and vehicle may 
count as individuating properties of that work-product, thereby resultmg in 
individuating properties of the related artwork 

The second ıs performance theory, for which properties of the background 
vehicle and medium also may be centrally relevant to artistic appreciation, in so far 
as a work ıs construed as a performance which specifies a work-product, that 1s, 
a performance which specifies a particular artistic statement, articulated against a 
particular medium, and realized through a particular vehicle 

Davies then sets out to present a cumulative argument, designed to suggest that 
in the face of established art-critical practice, performance theory has greater ex- 
planatory power than contextualism Along the way, a rival process theory, Gregory 
Currie’s ‘action-type’ theory, 1s dismissed for relatively local features not present in 
Davies’ own account 

I shall focus on just two aspects of the case offered against contextualism Inch 4, 
Davies draws attention to certain features of the performance generative of a work- 
product, knowledge of which seems relevant to artistic appreciation of the work in 
toto (for instance, an artist’s use of preparatory sketches, or of a camera obscura, or an 
author’s failed mtentions ws à ws a literary work), and yet which, supposedly, do not 
result ın properties of the relevant work-product One simple way to accommodate 
such properties 1s to identify the work with the relevant performance Davies 
suggests that the contextualist, for whom properties of an artwork wholly derive 
from properties of the associated work-product, must deny that any such features of 
the performance result in properties of the work relevant to its appreciation, thereby 
failing to account for a significant part of our appreciative discourse 

This 1s not obviously so, however, since the contextualist might insist that any 
such artistically relevant features of a performance do result in artistically relevant 
properties of the resultant work-product, and so of the work m toto, namely, pro- 
perties of a relational kind (for stance, the property of being the product of a process 
involving preparatory sketches) That there may be, m some cases, no evidence available 
m the appearance of a work-product for such properties 1s not obviously a reason to 
deny that the work-product possesses them, since the relational properties of a given 
entity often make no difference to its appearance Alternatively, a contextualist of a 
more empiricist bent might confine the properties of an artist’s performance relevant 
to appreciation of the resulting work to those for which, with the benefit of unlimited 
art-historical knowledge, there 1s defeasible evidence available ın the appearance of 
the resulting work-product That this, perhaps, puts the contextualist at odds with a 
certain portion of appreciative discourse should be weighed against the cost, also to 
appreciative discourse, of abandoning our ordinary habit of thinking of artworks as 
products rather than processes, one might be forgiven for thinking that the former 
would be the less disruptive option 

In ch 5, Davies claims that modal theses about the identity-conditions of art- 
works vary from work to work in a way not explicable by any general contextuahst 
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principle For mstance, folk art, made ın isolation from any sense of art history, 1s 
not tied to any particular context of creation, whereas Warhol’s Brillo Boxes could not 
have been made in a world without the New York art scene of the 1950s and 1960s 
This variation, it 1s clamed, cannot be explained by the contextualst, who wants to 
isolate, in advance of consideration of individual works, those aspects of context 
which are relevant to mdividuation of an artwork Performance theory 1s more 
accommodating our varymg views here reflect, ın each case, a judgement about 
which contextual aspects count, or do not count, as features of the performance 
generative of the work 

On its own, variation in modal judgements about artworks does not constitute a 
reason to endorse performance theory, since modal judgements about many entities 
sumilarly vary, without tempting us thereby to classify those entities as performances 
(one might claim that the Lada 21023 car type could have been produced at any 
tıme from the 1960s onwards, but that, say, the Lamborghini P350 Jalpa could not) 
The argument 1s supposed to convince only on the supposition that contextualism 1s 
the only competitor to performance theory, and that contextualism 1s supposedly 
committed to some mflexible principle about which aspects of context are relevant 
to work-individuation Contextualists should challenge this latter assumption 

Art as Performance 1s generally impressive, for the clarity with which ıt takes readers 
through some rather involved issues, for the facility with which wider philosophical 
debates are engaged, for the degree of art-historical scholarship displayed, and, not 
least, for the umaginative defence proposed of an approach to the ontology of art 
which too often has been dismissed for superficial reasons Of course, performance 
theory has paradoxical consequences, not least that the class of artworks mcludes 
neither paintings, nor texts, nor sequences of notes, and that, typically, artworks 
are neither looked at, nor heard, nor read, nor bought or sold However, the failure 
of a given ontology of art to square with some presuppositions is consistent with its 
success, as long as it has greater explanatory power than any other theory available, 
which is what Davies sets out to show of performance theory Whether or not he 
succeeds, he has at least presented some arguments which require the attention of 
his opponents, and m particular of the contextualist 
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Notes for Contributors 


t Submission of a manuscript 1s understood to imply that the paper ıs original, has not 
already been published as a whole or im substantial part elsewhere, and 1s not 
currently under consideration by any other journal 


2 Electronic submission 1s preferred, and contributions may be sent as email attach- 
ments to pq@st-and ac uk Most formats are acceptable, but PDF 1s preferred 


Non-electronic submissions may be sent to 


The Editorial Assistant, The Philosophical Quarterly, 
University of St Andrews, St Andrews, Scotland ky16 9AL 


~ We require three copies of submissions, and these will not be returned 
Alternatively, non-electronic submissions may be sent to 


John Hell, The Philosophical Quarterly, 
Washington University, Campus Box 1073, 
St Louis, mo 63130, USA 


In this case two copies are required, and these will not be returned 


3 Submussions should include an abstract of up to 150 words, and a note of the word- 
count We rarely accept articles which are longer than 10,000 words, nor discussions 
which are longer than 4,000 words, including footnotes and references We rarely 
accept purely exegetical articles Unnecessary technicalities, unusual symbols and 
lengthy bibhographies should be avoided, and the content should in most cases be 
accessible to readers with a general philosophical background Footnotes should be 
brief, and be confined as far as possible to providing bibhographic details Submissions 
should be double-spaced ın clear, standard print with wide margins, on A4 or US 
letter paper, on one side of the paper only 


4 Articles must be submitted ın a form suitable ior blind refereeing, PDF submissions 
should include the author’s details in a separate document 


5 We think it important that editorial decisions be made speedily Authors are encour- 
aged to make use of email where possible (see address above) 


6 The gestation time between acceptance and publication currently averages around 
nine months 


7 Contributors will receive a set of proofs, which will require immediate correction 
Changes of style and content will not normally be allowed at that stage Authors will 
receive a PDF of the printed work by email, and will be able to order 25 printed 
offprints free of charge 


8 Authors will retain copynght in their work, but will be required to complete a 
form granting to Blackwell Publishing exclusive licence to publish Signature of 
the form is a condition of publication, and production will not start on an article 
where a licence form has not been completed After submission, authors will retain the 
right to publish their papers ın various media and circumstances, as detailed on 
the form, which may be downloaded from 

http //www blackwellpublishing com/pdf/phig_caf pdf 
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